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SOCIOLOGY AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
THE SOCIAL ORGANISM AND THE COLLECTIVE MIND 


ROBERT E. PARK 
University of Chicago 


ABSTRACT 


The problem of the social organism, inherited from Comte and Spencer, is the M 
k upon which the modern schools of sociology have split. Society is composed of a$ 
ts that have the power of independent locomotion. The fundamental problem of $ 
iology is how to conceive the relations between the parts in such a way as‘to explain K 
:fact that societies do behave as units. This is the problem of social control. Just 
psychology is an account of the manner in which the individual organism exercisesfaam 
itrol'over its parts or rather of the manner in which these parts co-operate to carry 
orporate existente, so sociology is a point of view and method for investigating tho 
ycesses by which individuals are inducted into and induced to co-operate in som: "ham 
t of corporate existence which we call society. Sociology is the science of collective a 
aavior.. 


V. THE SOCIAL ORGANISM: HUMANITY OR LEVIATHAN? 
After Comte the first great name in the history of sociology is S 
encer. It is evident in comparing the writings of these two s 
en that, in crossing the English Channel, sociology has suffered $ 
sea change. In spite of certain. similarities in their points of g$ 
ew there are profound and interesting differences. These diie 
rences exhibit themselves in the different ways in which thei 
ie the term “social organism.” í A 
Comte calls society a “collective organism” and insists, a 
encer does, upon the difference between an organism like | 
mily, which is made up of independent individuals, and an o 
nism like a plant or an animal, which is a physiological un 


‘rT 
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in ‘which the different organs ‘are neither free nor conscious. But 
Spencer, if he points, out the differences betwéen the social and the 
biological organisms, is interested in the analogy. Comte, on the 


other hand, while he recognizes the analogy, feels it - important to ` 


emphasize the distinctions.’ 


Society for Comte is not, as Lévy-Bruhl puts it, a. polyp: D 


Ít has not even the characteristics of an animal colony i in. which 


the individuals are physically bound together, though’ physio- 


logically independent. On the contrary, “this ‘immense organism ’. 


is especially distinguished. from other beings i in that it is made up N 

` of separable elements of which each ohe- can feel its own co-operation, ` 

can will it, or even withhold it, so long as it remains a direct one.” 
On the other hand, Cont although he characterized the social- 

consensus and solidarity as “collective,” nevertheless thought of: 


the relations existing between human beings in society—in the 
family, for example, which he regards as the unit and model of all 
social relations—as closer and more intimate than those which 
exist between the organs of a plant or an animal. The individual, 
as Comte expressed it, is an abstraction. Man-exists as man only 
by participation in the life of humanity, and “although the indi- 
vidual elements of society appear to be more separable than those 
of a living being, the social consensus is still closer than ‘the vital.’ 
Thus the individual man was in spite of his freedom and 
independence, in a very real sense “an organ of the Great Being” 


„and the great being was humanity. Under the title of humanity 
' Comte included not merely all living human beings, i.e., the human . 


Tace, but he included -all that body of tradition, koowa custom, 
cultural ideas and ideals, which make-up the social inheritance of 
the race, an inheritance into which each of us is born, to which 
we contribute, and which wé inevitably hand on through the 
processes of education and tradition to succeeding generations. 
This is what Comte meant by the social organism. 

If Comte thought of the sociai organism, the great being, 
somewhat mystically as itself an individual and 4 person, Herbert 


1L. Lévy-Bruhl, The Philosophy. of Auguste Comte, authorized -translation; an 


Introduction by Frederic Harrison (New York, 7993), P. 337. 
3 Ibid., p. 234. j 
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“Spencer, on the nities han ‘thought of it realistically as -a great] 
arimal, a leviathan, as Hobbes called it, and a. very low-order 
leviathan at that.t : . 
 Spencer’s manner of looking at t the socal organism may b 
illustrated in what he says about growth in “social aggregates.’ 
. When we say that growth is common to social aggregates and organicg 
aggtegates, we do not thus entirely exclude community with inorganic agere-4 
gates. Some of these, as crystals, grow in a visible manner; and all of them4 
on the hypothesis of evolution, have arisen by integration at some time org 
other. Nevertheless, compared with things we call inanimate, living bodies pass 
and societies so conspicuously exhibit augmentation of mass, that we mayi 9 
` fairly regard this as characterizing them both. Many organisms grow through- $ 
out their lives; and the rest grow throughout considerable parts of their lives. 
„Social growth usually continues either up to times when the societies divide 
or up to times when they are overwhelmed. 
Here, then, is the first trait by which societies ally themselves with the 
organic world and substantially distinguish themselves from the inorgani g 
world.? : : 


In this same way, comparing the diadani general features% 
oi “social” and. “living bodies,” noting likeness and differences, 
particularly with reference to complexity of structure, differen- g 
tiation of function, division of labor, etc., Spencer gives a perfectly, 
naturalistic account of the characteristic identities and differencesg 
~ between societies and animals, between sociological and biologica 
organizations. It is in respect to the division of labor that the 
analogy between societies and animals goes farthest and is most $ , 


significant. ; : 


This division of labour, first dwelt upon by political economists as a sociali 


phenomenon, and thereupon recognized ky biologists as a phenomenon ofi 4 s 





` 1 Hobbes’s statement is as follows: “For by art is created that great Leviathani 
called a Commonwealth, or State, in Latin Civitas, which is but an artificial man;@ 
though of greater stature and strength than the natural, for whose protection and 
defence it was intended; and in which the sozereignty is an artificial soul, as giving SSE 

life and motion to the whole body; the magistrates, and other officers of judicature ¥ 
artificial joints; reward and punishment, by which fastened to the seat of the sover, 
e'gnty every joint and member is moved to perform his duty, are the nerves, that dof 
the same in the body natural.” Spencer-criticizes this conception of Hobbes a 
representing society as a “factitious” and artificial rather than a “natural” product. 
Herbert Spencer, The Principles of Sociology (London, ace I, 437, 579-80. See 
also chap. ili, “Social Growth,” pp. 453-58. 
2 Ibid., I, 437. 
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living bodies, which ey called the “physiological division of labour,” is 
that which in the society, as in the animal, makes it a living whole. Scarcely 
can I emphasize enough the truth-that in respect of this fundamental trait, 
a social organism and an individual organism are entirely alike.t oe 


The “social aggregate, ” although it is s “discrete” instead of 
“concrete”—that is to say, composed of specially separated units— 
is nevertheless, because of the mutual dependence of these units 
upon one another as exhibited in the division of labor, to be regarded 
as a living whole. It is “a living whole” in much the same way 
that the plant and animal communities, of which the ecologists 
are now writing so interestingly, are-a living whole; not because 
of any intrinsic relations between the individuals who compose 
them, but because each individual member of the community, 
finds in the community as‘a whole, a suitable milieu, an environment 
adapted to his needs and one to which he is able to adapt himself. 

` Of such a society as this it may indeed be said, that it “exists 
for the benefit of its members, not its members for the benefit of . 
society. It has ever to be remembered that great as may be the 
efforts made for the prosperity of the body politic, yet the claims ‘ 
of the body politic are nothing in themselves, and become ‘some- 
thing only in so far as they embody the claims of its component 
individuals,’ 

In other words, the social organism, as Spencer sees it, exists 
not for itself but for the benefit of the separate organs of which it’ 
is composed, whereas, in the case of biological organism the situation 
is reversed. There the parts manifestly exist for the whole and 
not the whole for the parts. 

Spencer explains this paradoxical conclusion by the teen 
that in social organisms sentience is not localized as it is in biological 
organisms. This is, in fact, the cardinal difference between the 
two. There is no social sensorium. 


In the one. (the individual), consciousness is concentrated in a small part 
of the aggregate. In the other (society), it is diffused throughout the aggre- 


' «gate: all the units possess the capacities for happiness and misery, if not in 


equal degrees, still in degrees that approximate. As then, there is no social 


t Herbert Spencer, The Principes of Sociology cones 1893), I, 440. 
2 Ibid., p. 450. 
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sensorium, the valke of the aggregate, considered soi from that of 
units, is not an end to be sought. The’society exists for the benefit off 
members; not its members for the benefit of the society." 


The point is that society, as distinct .from the pidii gi 
compose it, has no apparatus for feeling pain or pleasure. TH 
are no social sensations. Perceptions and mental imagery ! E. 
individual and not social phenomena. Society lives, so to PA 
only in its separate organs or members, and each of these orgg 


thirigs, the power of independent ‘locomotion. This is as? 
meant when society is described as a collectivity. 


VI. SOCIAL CONTROL AND SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT 


that of social control. How dogs a mere collection of individ 4 = 
succeed in acting in a corporate and ‘consistent way? How init 
case of specific types of social group, for example an animal hej 
a boys’ gang, or a political party, does the group control its ir 
vidual members; the whole dominate the parts? What are W 
specific sociological differences between plant and animal com 
nities and human society? What kind of differences ¥ 
‘sociological differences, and what do we mean in general by 3 
expression _poriological”” anyway? - i 


1860, this problem and these questions, in- one form or anoth@ 
have largely absorbed the theoretical interest of students of socii 
The attempts to answer them may be said to have created (f 
existing schools into which sociologists are divided. 

A certain school of writers, among them Paul Lilienfeld, Aug@ 
Schäffe, and René Worms, have sought to maintain, to exté 
or modify the biological analogy first advanced by Spencer. |! 
doing so they have succeeded sometimes in restating the prob 
but have not solved it. René Worms has been particularly ing g 
ious in discovering ‘identities and carrying out the paralleli 
between the social and the biological organizations. As a rei 
he has reached the conclusion that, as between a social an 


1 Ibid., pp. 449-50. 2 Westminster Review, January, 1860. 
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biological organism, there is no difference of kind but only one of 
degree. Spencer, who could not find a “social sensorium’’ said 
that society was conscious only in the individuals who composed 
it. Worms, on the other hand, declares that we must assume the 
existence of a social consciousness, even without a sensorium, 
because. we see everywhere the evidence of its existence. 


Force manifests itself by its effects. If there are certain phenomena that 
we can only make intelligible, provided’ we regard them as the products of 
collective social consciousness, then we are bound to assume the existence 
of such a-consciousness. There are many illustrations .... the attitude, 
for example, of a crowd in the presence of a crime. Here the sentiment of 
indignation is unanimous. A murder, if taken in. the act, will get summary 
justice from the ordinary crowd. ‘That method of rendering justice, “lynch 
law” is deplorable, but it illustrates the intensity of the sentiment which, at 
the moment, takes possession of the social consciousness. 

‘Thus, always in the presence of great and common danger the collective 
consciousness of society is awakened; for example France of the Valois after 
the Treaty of Troyes, or modern France before the invasion of 1791 and before 
the German invasion in 1870; or Germany, herself, after the victories of Napo- 
leon I. This sentiment of national unity, born of resistance to the stranger, 
goes so ‘far that a large proportion of the members of society do not hesitate 
to give their lives for the safety and glory of the state, at such a moment the 
individual comprehends that he is only a small part of a large whole and that’ 
he belongs to the collectivity cf which he isa member. The proof that he is 
entirely penetrated by the social consciousness is the fact that in order to. 
maintain its existence he is willing to sacrifice his own.t 


There is no question that the facts of crowd excitement, of 
class, caste, race, and national consciousness, do show the way in 
which the individual members of a group are, or seem to be, domi- 
nated, at certain’ moments and under certain circumstances, by 
the group asawhole. Worms gives to this fact, and the phenomena 
- which accompany it, the title “collective consciousness.” This 
gives the problem a name, to be sure, but not a solution. What 
the purpose of sociology requires is a description and an explanation. 
Under` what conditions, precisely, does this phenomenon of 
collective consciousness arisé? What are the mechanisms— _ 
physical, physiological, and social—by which the group imposes its 


René. Worms, Organisme et Société, “Bibliothèque Sociologique Internationale” 
(Paris, 1896), pp. 210-13. i 
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of the Ko ? : 
This question had arisen and been answered by political phi 
losophers, in terms of political philosophy, long before sociology 
attempted to give an objective account of the matter. Tyy 
classic phrases, Aristotle’s “Man is a political animal” aj 
Hobbes’s “War of each against all,” omnes bellum omniu 
measure the range and divergence of the schools upon this'top 
According to Hobbes, the existing moral and political ordey 
that is to say the organization of control—is in any commun 
a mere artefact, a control resting on consent, supported by a prud 
calculation of consequences, and enforced by an external pow 
Aristotle, on the other hand, taught that man was made for 
in society just-as the bee is made for life in the hive. The relati 
between the sexes, as well as those between mother and child, } 
manifestly predetermined in the physiological organization of 
individual man and woman. Furthermore, man is, by his instin 
and his inherited dispositions, predestined to a social existe 
beyond the intimate ‘family circle. Scciety must be concei 
therefore, as a part of nature, like a beaver’s dam or the ng 
of birds. 
As a matter of fact, man and ‘society present themselves i 
- double aspect. They are at the same time products of nature 
of human artifice. Just as a stone hammer in the hand of a sa 
may be regarded as an artificial extension of the natural ma: 
tools, machinery, technical and administrative devices, includ 
the formal organization of government and the informal “polit 
machine,” may be regarded as more or less artificial extension| 
the natural social group. 
So far as this is true, the conflict between Hobbes and Arist 
is not absolute. Society is a product both of nature and of des 
of instinct and of reason. If, in its formal aspect, society is tl 
fore an artefact, it is one which connects up with and has its rg 
in nature and in human nature. 


of corporate action.. It makes clear, at any rate, that as memi 
of society, men act as they do elsewhere from motives they do] 


o daB AMDAN JUUARAINAL UF QUUIULUUL 


fully comprehend, in order to fulfil aims cf which they are but 
dimly or not at all conscious. Men are activated, in short, not 
merely by interests, in which they are conscious of the end they 
seek, but also by instincts and sentiments, the source and meaning 
of which they do not clearly comprehend. Men work for wages, 
but they will die to preserve their status in society, or commit 
murder to resent an insult. When men act thus instinctively, or 
under the influénce of the mores, they are usually quite unconscious 
of the sources of the impulses that animate them or of the ends 
which are realized through their acts. Under the influence of the 
mores men act typically, and so representatively, not as individuals 
but as members of a group. 

The simplest type of social group in which we may observe 
“social control” is in a herd or a flock. The behavior of a herd 
of cattle is, to be sure, not so uniform nor so simple a matter as it 
seems to the casual observer, but it may be very properly taken- 
as an illustration of the sort of follow-the-leader uniformity that is 
more or less characteristic of all social groups. We call the dispo- 
sition to live in the herd and to move in masses, gregariousness, 
and this gregariousness is ordinarily regarded as an instinct and 
undoubtedly is pretty largely determined in the original nature 
of gregarious animals. l 

There is a school of thought which seeks in the so-called gre- 
garious instincts an explanation of all that is characteristically 
social in the behavior of human beings. 

The.cardinal quality of the herd is homogeneity. It is clear that the 
great advantage of the social habit is to enable large numbers to act as one, 
whereby in the case of the hunting gregarious animal strength in pursuit and 
attack is at once increased to beyond that of the creatures preyed upon, and 
in protective socialism the sensitiveness of the new unit to alarms is greatly 
in excess of that of the individual member of the flock. 

To secure these advantages of homogeneity, it is evident that the members 
of the herd must possess sensitiveness to the behaviour of their fellows. The 
individual isolated will be of no meaning, the individual as a part of the herd 
will be capable of transmitting the most potent impulses. Each member of 
the flock tending to follow its neighbour and in turn to be followed, each is in 
some sense capable of leadership; but no lead will be followed that departs 
wicely from normal behaviour. A lead will be followed only from its resem- 
blance to the normal. If the leader go so far ahead as definitely to cease to 
be in the herd, he will necessarily be ignored. l 
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The original in conduct, that is to say, resistiveness to the voice dii i 
herd, will be suppressed by natural selection; the wolf which does not fo 
the impulses of the herd will be starved; the sheep which does not res 
to we flock will be eaten. | 


















the herd, but he will treat the herd as his normal environment. .The ina 
` to be in and always to remain with the herd will have the strongest institi 
' weight. Anything which tends to separate him from his fellows, as soun 
it becomes perceptible as such will be strongly resisted. . ~ 

According to sociologists of this school public opinion, gil 
science, and authority in the ‘state rest upon the natural dý a 
sition of the animal in the herd to conform to “the decree 
the herd.” ' 


Conscience, then, and the feelings of guilt and of duty are the pec HS 
possessions of the gregarious animal. A dog and a cat caught in the compar 
mission of an offence will both recognize that pcnishment is coming; but.t!.€ 
dog, moreover, knows that he has done wrong, and he will come to be puni 
unwillingly it is true, and as if dragged along by some power outside 
while the cat’s sole ioe is to escape. The rational recognition dam 


mitted a crime, who has, in fact, the sense of sin. 


The concepts upon which this explanation of society rest i 
homogeneity. If animals or human bane act under all cir: B- : 


had a common purpose. If everybody fellows the crowd, if e 
one wears the same clothes, utters the same trite re 
rallies to the same battle cries and is everywhere. dominated, even: 
in his most characteristically individual behavior, by an instinctive’ 
and passionate desire to conform to an external model and to th 
wishes of the herd, then we have an explanation of everything 
characteristic of society—except the variants, the nonconformists! 
the idealists, and the rebels. The herd instinct may be an explanas 
tion of conformity but it does not explain variation. Le 
is an important fact in society as it is in nature generally. ‘, + 
Homogeneity and like-mindedness are, as explanations ofthe 
social behavior of men and animals, very closely related concepts. 
1 W, Trotter, Instincts of the Herd in + Peace and War (New York, 1916), pp. 2 ae hs 
2 Ibid., pp. 40-41. i 
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In “‘like response to like stimulus,” we may discern the beginning 
of “concerted action” and this, it is urged, is the fundamental - 
social fact. This is the ‘“‘like-mindedness”’ theory of society which 
has been given wide popularity in the United States through the 
writings of Professor Franklin Henry Giddings. He describes it 
as a “developed form of the instinct theory, dating back to 
Aristotle’s aphorism that man is a political animal.” 

Any given stimulus may happen to be felt by more than one organism, 
at the same or at different times. Two or more organisms may respond to 
the same given stimulus simultaneously or at different times. They may 
respond to the same given stimulus in Jike or in unlike ways; in the same or 
in different degrees; with like or with unlike promptitude; with equal or with 
unequal persistence. I have attempted to show that in like response to the 
same given stimulus we have the beginning, the absolute origin, of all concerted 
activity—the inception of every conceivable form of co-operation; while in 
unlike response, and in unequal response, we have the beginning of all those 
processes of individuation, of differentiation, of competition, which in their 
endlessly varied relations to combination, to co-operation, bring about the 
infinite complexity of organized social life. 

Closely related, logically if not historically, to Giddings’ con- 
ception of “like-mindedness” is Gabriel Tarde’s conception of 
“imitation.” If for Giddings “like response to like stimulus” is 
the fundamental social fact, for Tarde “imitation” is the process 
through which alone society exists. . Society, said Tarde, exists 
inimitation. Asa matter of fact, Tarde’s doctrine may be regarded 
as a corollary to Giddings’. Imitation is the process by which 
that like-mindedness, by which Giddings explains corporate action, 
is effected. Men are not born like-minded, they are made so by 
imitation. . i 

This minute inter-agreement of minds and wills, which forms the basis of 
the social life, even in troublous times—this presence of so many common 
ideas, ends, and means, in the minds and wills of all members of the same 

‘ society at any given moment—is not due, I maintain, to organic heredity, 
which insures the birth of men quite similar to one another, nor to mere identity 
of geographical environment, which offers very similar resources to talents 
that are nearly equal; it is rather the effect of that suggestion-imitation process 
which, starting from one primitive creature possessed of a single idea or act, 
‘passed this copy on to one of its neighbors, then to another, and so on. Organic 


1 Franklin Henry Giddings, The Concepts and Methods of Sociology, Congress of - 
Arts and Science, Universal Exposition (St. Louis, 3904), pp. 789-90. . 
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needs and spiritual tendencies exist in us only as potentialities which are 
realizable under the most diverse forms, in spite of their primitive similarity; 
and, among all these possible realizations, the indications furnished by some 
first initiator who is imitated-determine which one is actually chosen. 

In contrast with these schools, which interpret- action in terms 
of the herd and the flock—-.e., men act together because they act 
alike—is the theory of Emile Durkheim who insists that the social 
group has real corporate existence and that, in human societies 
at least, men act together not because they have like purposes but 
a common purpose. This ccmmon purpose imposes itself upon the 
individual members of a scciety at the same time as an ideal, a 
wish, and an obligation. Conscience, the sense of obligation which 
members of a group feel only when there is conflict between the 
wishes of the individual and the will of the group, is a manifestation, 
in the individual consciousness, of the collective mind and the 
group will. The mere fact that in a panic or a stampede, human 
beings will sometimes, like the Gadarene swine, rush down a steep 
place into the sea, is a very positive indication of like-mindedness 
but not an evidence of a common purpose. The difference between 
an animal herd and a humar crowd is that the crowd, what Le Bon 

„calls the “organized crowd,” the crowd “in being” to.use a nautical 
term, is dominated by an impulse to achieve a purpose that is: 
common to every member af the group. Men in a state of panic, . 
on the other hand, although equally under the influence of the 
mass excitement, act not corporately but individually, each indi- 
vidual wildly seeking to save his own skin. Men in a state of 
panic have like purposes bu: no common purpose. Tf the “organ- 
ized crowd,” “the psycholozical ‘crowd,” is a society “in being,” 
the panic and the stamped? is a society “in dissolution.” 

Durkheim does not use these illustrations nor does he express him- 
self in these terms. The conception of the “organized” or “ psycho- 
logical” crowd is not his, but Le Bon’s. The fact is that Durkheim 
does not think of a society s a mere sum of particulars. Neither 
does he think of the sentiments nor the opinions which dominate 
the social group as private and subjective. When individuals 
come together under ceriain circumstances, the opinions and senti- 
-ments which they held as individuals are modified and changed 


1G. Tarde, Sociai Laws, an Ordline of Sociology (New York, 1899), pp. 38-39. 
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ander the influence of the new contacts. Out of the fermentation 
which association breeds, a new something (autre chose) is produced, 
an opinion and sentiment, in other words, that is not the sum of, 
ind not like, the sentiments and opinions of the individuals from 
which it is derived. This new sentiment and opinion is public, 
ind social, and the evidence of this is the fact that it imposes 
tself upon the individuals concerned as something more or less 
»xternal to them. They feel it either as an inspiration, a sense of 
yersonal release and expansion, or as an obligation, a pressure and , 
in inhibition. ‚The characteristic social phenomenon is just this ` 
sontrol:by the group as a whole of the individuals that compose it. 
Chis fact of control, then, is the fundamental social fact. 


Now society also gives the sensation of a perpetual dependence. Since 
t has a nature which is peculiar to itself and different from our individual 
iature, it pursues ends which are likewise special to it; but, as it cannot attain 
hem except through our intermediacy, it ‘fraperiously demands our aid. It 
equires that, forgetful of our own interests, we make ourselves its servitors, 
md it submits us-to every sort of inconvenience, privation, and sacrifice, 
vithout _whidh social life would be impossible. ‘It is because of this that at 
Very, inétant we are obliged to submit ourselves to rules of conduct and of 
hought which we have neither made nor desired, and which are sometimes 
wen contrary to’ our most fundamental inclinations and instincts. 

_ Even if society were unable to maintain these concessions and sacrifices 
rom us except by a material constraint, it might awaken in us only the idea 
if a physical force.to which we must give way of necessity, instead of that of 
, moral power such as religions adore. But as a matter of fact, the empire 
vhich it holds over consciences is due much less to the physical supremacy of 
vhich it has the privilege than to the moral authority with which it is invested. 

f we yield to its orders, it is not merely because it is strong enough to triumph 
iver our resistance; it is primarily because it is the object of a venerable 
espect, : 
Now the ways of action to which society is deeialy enough attached to 
mpose them upon its members, are, by that very fact, marked with a distinctive . 
ign provocative of respect. Since they are elaborated in common, the vigour 
vith which they have been thought of by each particular mind is retained in 


id the other minds, and reciprocally. The representations which express `` 


hem within each of us have an intensity which no purely private states of 
consciousness could ever attain; for they have the strength of the innumerable 
ndividual representations which have served to form each of them. It is 
ociety who speaks through the mouths of those who affirm them in our 
xesence; it is society whom we hear in hearing them; and the voice of all ' . 


¢ 
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has an accent which that of one alone could never have. The very violence 
with which society reacts, by way of blame or material suppression, against 
every attempted dissidence, contributes to strengthening its empire by mani- 
festicg the common conviction through this burst of ardour. Ina word, when 
something is the object of such a state of opinion, the representation which 
each individual has of it gains a power of action from its origins and the condi- 
_ tions in which it was born, which even those feel who do not submit themselves 
to it. It tends to repel the representations which contradict it, and it keeps 
them at a distance; on the ‘other hand it commands those acts which will 
realize it, and it does so, not by a material coercion or by the perspective of 
something of this sort, but by the simple radiation of the mental energy which 
it contains. ; > 
But the same social forces, which are found organized in sibie 
opinion, in religious symbols, in ‘social convention, in fashion, and 
„in science—for “if a people did not have faith in science all the ~’ 
scientific demonstrations in the world would be without any in- 
fluence whatsoever over their minds’’—are constantly re-cteating 
the old order, making new heroes, overthrowing old gods, creating 
new myths, and imposing new ideals. And this is the nature of 
the cultural process of which sociology is a. description and an 
explanation. 


VII. SOCIAL CONTROL AND THE COLLECTIVE MIND 


Durkheim is sometimes referred to, in’ comparison with other 
coniemporary sociologists, as a realist. This is a reference to the 
controversy of the medieval philosophers in regard to the nature of 
concepts. Those who thought a concept a mere class-name applied. 
to a group of objects because of some common characteristics were 
ca:led nominalists. Those who thought the concept was real, and- 
not the name of a mere collection of individuals, were realists. 
. In this sense Tarde and Giddings and all those writers who think 
of society as a collection of actually or potentially like-minded 
persons would be nominalists, while other writers like Simmel, 
Ratzenhofer, and Small, who think of society in terms of inter- 
action and social process may be called realists. They are realist, 
at any rate, in so far as they think of the members of a society as 
bound together in a system of mutual influences which has suffi- 
cient character to be described as a process. 


1 Emile Durkheim, Elementary Forms of Religious Life (New York), pp. 206-8. 
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. Naturally this process cannot be conceived of in terms of space 
or physical proximity alone. Social contacts and socialforces are of 
a subtler sort but not less real than physical. We know, ‘for 
example, that vocations are largely determined by personal compe- 
tition; that the solidarity of what Sumner calls the “in” or “we” 
group is largely determined by its conflict with the “out” or 
“other” groups. We know, also, that the status and social position 
of any individual inside any social group-is determined by his 
relation to all other members of that group and eventually of all 
other groups. These are illustrations of what is meant-concretely 
by social interaction and social process and it is considerations of 
this kind which seem to justify certain writers in thinking of ` 
individual persons as “parts” and of society as a “whole” in some 
other sense than that in which a dust heap is a whole of which the . 
individual particles are parts. f 

Society not only continues to exist by transmission, by communication, 
but it may fairly be said to exist i# transmission, i» communication. There 
is more than a verbal tie between the words como, community, and com- 

' munication." ` 

Communication, if not identical with, $ at least a form of, what 

has been referred to bere as social interaction, But communication 

as Dewey has defined the term; is something more and different 
‘than what Tarde calls “‘inter-stimulation.”. Communication is a 
process by which we “transmit” an experience from an individual 
to another but it is also a process by which these same individuals 
get a common experience. 

Try the experiment of communicating, with fullness and accuracy, some 
experience to another, especially if it be somewhat complicated, and you will 
find your own attitude toward your experience changing; otherwise you 
resort to expletives and ejaculetions. Except in dealing with commonplaces 
and catch phrases one has to assimilate, imaginatively, something of another’s 
experience in order to tell him intelligently of one’s own experience. All 
communication.is like art.? 

Not only does communication involve the creation, out of. 
experiences that are individual and private, an experience that is 
common and public but such a common experience becomes the 

1 John Dewey, Democracy cnd Education (New York, 1916), p. 5. 

2 Ibid., pp. 6-7. 
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basis for a common and public existence in which every individual, 
to greater or less extent, participates and is himself a part. Further- 
more, as a part of this common life, there grows up a body of ` 
custem, convention, tradition, ceremonial, language, social ritual, 
public opinion, in short all that Sumner includes under the term 
“mores” and all that ethnologists include under the term “culture.” 

The thing that characterizes Durkheim and his followers is 
their insistence upon the fact that- all cultural materials, and 
expressions, including language, science, religion, public opinion, 
and Jaw, since they are the products of social intercourse and social 
interaction, are bound to have an objective, public, and social 
character such as no product of an individual mind either has or 
can have. Durkheim-speaks of these mental products, individual 

. and social, as representations. The characteristic product of the 
individual mind is the percept, or, as Durkheim describes it, the 
“individual representation.” The percept is, and remains, a 
private arid an individual matter, No one can reproduce, or 
communicate to another, subjective impressions or the mental 
imagery in the concrete form in which they come to the individual 
himself. My neighbor may be able to read-my “thoughts” and 
understand the motives that impel me to action better than I 
understand myself, but he cannot reproduce the images, with 
just the fringes of sense and feeling with which they come to my 
mind. l l 

The characteristic product of a group of individuals, in their 
„efforts to communicate is, on the other hand, something objective 
and understood, that is, a gesture, a sign, a symbol, a word, or a 
concept in which an experience or purpcse that was private becomes 
pubic. This gesture, sign, symbol, concept, or representation in 
which a common object is not merely indicated, but in a sense 
created, Durkheim calls a “collective representation.” 

Dewey’s description of what takes place in communication 
may be taken as a description of the process by which these col- 
lective representations come into existence. “To formulate an 
experience,” as Dewey says, “requires getting outside of it, seeing 
it as another would see it, considering what- points of contact it 
has with the life of another so that it may be gotten into such form 
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that he can appreciate its meaning.” The result of such a conscious | 
effort. to communicate an experience is to transform it. The 
. experience, after it has been communicated, is not the same for 
either party to the communication. To publish or to give pub- 
licity to an event is to make of that event something other than ` 
it was before publication. Furthermore, the event as published ~ 
is still something different from the event as reflected in the minds 
of the individuals to whom the publication is addressed. 

It will be evident upon reflection that public opinion is not ` 
the opinion of all, nor even of a majority of the persons who com- . 
pose a public. As a matter of fact, what we ordinarily mean by 
public opinion is never the opinion of anyone in particular. It is 
composite opinion, representing a general tendency of the public 
asa whole. On the other hand, we recognize that public opinion - 
exists, even when we do not know of any individual person, among |" 
those who compose the public, whos private and personal opinion 
` exactly coincides with that of the public of which he or she is a part- 

Nevertheless, the private and personal opinion of an individual 
who participates in making public opinion is influenced by the 
opinions of those around him, and by public eprom: In this sense’ 
every opinion is public opinion.’ 

Public -opinion, in respect to the manner“in: which it is formed 
and the manner in which it exists—that is to say relatively inde- 
pendent of the individuals who co-operate to form it—has the 
characteristics of collective representation in general. Collective 
representations are objective, in just the sense that public opinion 
is objective, and they impose themselves upon the individual as 
public opinion does, as relatively but not wholly external forces— 
stabilizing, standardizing, conventionalizing, as well as stimulating, 
extending, and generalizing individual representations, percepts. 

The collective representations are exterior to the individual consciousnesses 
because they aré not derived from the individuals taken in isolation but from their, 
convergence and union (concours)... .. Doubtless, in the elaboration of the 
common result, each (individual) bears his due share; but the private senti- 
ments do not become social except by combining under the action of the forces 


sui generis which association develops. As a result of these combinations, 
and of the mutual alterations which result therefrom, they (the private 
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sentiments) become something else (autre chose). A chemical synthesis results, 
which concentrates, unifies, the elements synthetized, and by that very process 
transforms them... .. The resultant derived therefrom extends then beyond 
(deborde) the individual mind as the whole is greater than the part. To know 
really what it is, one must take the aggregate in its totality. It is this that 
thinks, that feels, that wills, although it may not be able to will, feel, or act 
save by the intermediation of individual consciousnesses.* 


This, then, after nearly a century of criticism, is what remains 
of Comte’s conception of the social organism. If society is, as 
the realists insist, anything more than a collection of like-minded 
individuals, it is so because of the existence (1) of a social process 
and (2) of a body of tradition and opinion—the products of this 
process—which has a relatively objective character and imposes 
itself upon the individual as a form of control, social control. This 
process and its product are the social consciousness. The social: 
consciousness, in its double aspect as process and product, is the 
social organism. The controversy between the realists and the 
nominalists reduces itself apparently to this question of the objec- 
tivity of social tradition and of public opinion. For the present 
we may let it rest there. 

Meanwhile the conceptions of the social consciousness and the 
social mind have been adopted by writers on social topics who are 

-not at all concerned with their philosophical implications or legiti- 
macy. We are just now seeing the first manifestations of two 
new types of sociology which call themselves, the one rural and 
the other urban sociology. Writers belonging to these two schools 
are making studies of what they call the “rural” and the “urban” 
minds. In using these terms they are not always quite certain 
whether the mind of which they are thinking is a collective mind, 
in Durkheim’s realistic sense of the word, or whether it is the mind 
of the typical inhabitant of a rural or an urban community, an 
instance of “like-mindedness,” in the sense of Giddings and the 
nominalists. 

t Émile Durkheim, “Représentations individuelles et representation collectives.” 
Revue metaphysique, VI (—) 295. Quoted and translated by Charles Elmer Gehlke, 


“Émile Durkheim’s Contributions to Sociological Theory,” Studies in History, 
Economics, and Public Law, LXIII, 29-30. 
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A similar usage of the word “mind,” “the American mind,” 
for example, is common in describing characteristic differences in 
. the attitudes of different nations and their “nationals.” 

The origin of the phrase, “the American mind,” was political. Shortly 

after the middle of the eighteenth century, there began to be a distinctly 
American way of regarding the debatable question of British Imperial control. 
During the period of the Stamp Act agitation our colonial-bred politicians 
and statesmen made the discovery that there was a mode of thinking and 
feeling which was native—or had by that time become a second nature—to all 
the colonists. Jefferson, for example, employs those resonant and useful 
words “the American mind” to indicate that throughout the American colonies 
an essential unity of opinior had been developed as regards the chief political 
question of the day.? 

Here again, it is not quite clear, whether the American mind 
is a name for a characteristic uniformity in the minds of individual 
Americans: whether the phrase refers rather to an “essential unity 
of opinion,” or whether, finally, it is intended to cover both the 
uniformity and the unity characteristic of American opinion. 

Students of labor problems and of the so-called class struggle, 
on the other hand, use the term “psychology” in much the same 
way that the students of rural and urban sociology use the term 
“mind.” They speak of the “psychology” of the laboring class, 
the “psychology ” of the capitalistic class, in cases where psychology 
seems to refer indifferently either to the social attitudes of the 
members of a class, or to attitude and morale of the class as a whole. 

The terms “‘class-conscious” and “class-consciousness,” “‘na- 
tional” and “racial” consciousness are now familiar terms to 
students although they seem to have been used, first of all, by the 
so-called “intelligentsia” who have been the leaders in the various 
types of mass movement to which these terms apply. ‘“Con- 
sciousness,” in the sense in which it is here used, has a similar, 
though somewhat different, connotation than the word “mind” 
when applied to a group. It is a name not merely for the attitudes 
characteristic of certain races or classes, but for these attitudes 
when they are in the focus of attention of the group, in the “‘fore- 
consciousness,” to use a Freudian term. In this sense ‘“‘conscious”’ 
suggests not merely the submergence of the individual and the 


1 Bliss Perry, The American Mind ‘Boston, 1912), p. 47. 
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consequent solidarity of the group, but it signifies a mental mobili- 
zation and preparedness of the individual end of the group for 
collective or corporate action. To be class-conscious is to be 
prepared to act in the sense of that class. 

There is implicit in this rather ambiguous popular usage of the 
terms “social mind” and “social consciousness” a recognition of 
the dual aspect of society and of social groups. Society may be 
regarded at the same time from an individualsitic and a collectiv- 
istic point of view. Looking at it from the point of view of the 
individual, we regard as social just that charecter of the. individual 
which has been imparted to, and impressed upon, him as a result 
of his participation in the life of the group. Social psychology, 
from Baldwin’s first studies of the development of personality in 
the child to Ellwood’s studies of the society in its “‘psychological 
aspects” has been mainly concerned with the investigation of the 
effects upon the individual of his contacts with other individuals." 

On the other hand, we have had, in the description of the crowd 
and the public by Le Bon, Tarde, Sighele, and their successors, 
the beginnings of a study of collective behavior and “corporate 
action.” In these two points of view we sem to have again the 
contrast and the opposition, already referred to, between the 
nominalistic and realistic conceptions of society. Nominalism, 
represented by social psychology, emphasizes, or seems to empha- 
size, the independence of the individual. Realism, represented by 
collective psychology, emphasizes the control of the group over 
the individual, of the whole over the part. 

While it is true that society has this double aspect, the indi- 
vidual and the collective, it is the assumpiicn of this volume that 
the touchstone of society, the thing that distinguishes a mere 
collection of individuals from a society is not like-mindedness, 
but corporate action. We may apply the term social to any 
group of individuals which is capable of consistent action, that is 
to say, action, consciously or unconsciously, directed to a common 
end. This existence of a common end is perhaps all that can be 


1 James Mark Baldwin, Mental Development in the Crild and the Race (New York 
and London, 1895); Charles A. Elwood, Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects (New 
York ani London, 1912). 
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legitimately included in the conception “organic” as applied to 
' society. 

From this point of view, i social’ control is the central fact antl 
the central problem of society. _ Just as psychology may be regarded 
as an account of the manner in which the individual organism, as 
a whole, exercises control over its parts or rather of the manner in 
which the parts co-operate together to carry on the corporate 
existence of the whole, so sociology, speaking strictly, is a point of 
view and a method for investigating the processes by which indi- 
viduals are inducted into and induced to co-operate in some sort of 
permanent corporate existence which we call society. 
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To put this emphasis on corporate action is not to overlook 
the fact that through this corporate action the individual member 
of society is largely formed, not to say created. It recognized, 
however, that if corporate action tends to make of the individual 
an instrument,-as well as an organic part, of the social group, it 
does not do this by making him “like” merely; it may do so by 
making him “different.” The division of labor, in making possible 
an ever larger and wider co-operation among men, has indirectly 
multiplied individual diversities. What like-mindedness must 
eventually mean, if it is to mean anything, is the existence of so 
much of a consensus‘among the individuals of a group as will 
permit the group to act. This, then, is what is meant here by 
society, the social organism and the social group. 
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Sociology, so far as it can be regarded as a fundamental science 
and not mere congeries of social-welfare programs and practices, 
may be described as the science of collective behavior. With this 
definition it is possible to indicate in a general and schematic way 
its relation to the other social sciences. = 

Historically, sociology has had its. origin in history. History 
has been and is the great mother science of all the social sciences. 
Oi history it may be said nothing human is foreign to it. Anthro- 
pology, ethnology, folklore, and archaeology have grown up 
largely, if not wholly, to complete the task which history began 
and answer the questions which historical investigation first 
raised. ‘In history and the ‘sciences associated with it, i.e., 
ethnology, folklore, and archaeology, we have the concrete records 
of that human. nature and experience which sociology has sought- 
to explain. Inthe same sense that history i is the concrete, sociology 
is the abstract, science of human experience and human nature. 

On the other hand, the technical (applied) social sciences, that 
is, politics, education, social service, and economics—so far as 
economics may be regarded as the science of business—are related 
to sociology in a different way. They are, to a greater or lesser 
extent, applications of principles which it is the business of sociology 
and of psychology to deal with explicitly. In so far as this is 
true, sociology may be regarded as fundamental to the other 
social sciences. 
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ABSTRACT 


Human nature is known through behavior, but the reaction must be studied in 
social relations not merely physiological reactions. The reality of the group has been 
too long neglected. Levy-Bruhl has a law of participation which assumes a difference 
between primitive man, whose mind is pre-fogical, and modern man, a distinction 
which closer analysis fails to justify. The real law of participation may be stated: 
In order to understand human beings we must take them in their social matrix. The 
identification has three stages varying with the unity of conviction, the amount: of 
opposition, and the number of participants. Three types of participation are dis- 
tinguishable: first, the automatic, where the individual is unquestioning and unthink- 
ing; second, the dogmatic, z transition type: and third, the critical, where the test 
of truth is objective experience and not the strength of group conviction. It is creative 
participation and therefore social. For it deals with social material, is social in its 
incentive, social in its test, and is inspired by social ideals. Creativeness makes 
significant addition to the meaning and value of the world. Reason does not mean 
the negation of mysticism, for we need, in an age of heartless science, a new sense of 
emotional unity, else science will be an instrument of selfish destruction. 


CONDUCT AS THE STARTING-POINT 


It is a profound truth that we know human nature through 
behavior. But the study of mere physiological behavior does not 
take us far. We are still largely ignorant of the physiological 
expression of human nature. The measurements of the pulse and 
breathing, and some obscure organs that we do not usually men- 
tion, have not thrown much light on human conduct. At best the 
physiological reactions are a dubious index. The same physio- 
logical reflexes may be the expression of different emotions and 
attitudes. And again the same emotions and attitudes may have 
different expressions. The futility of the attempt to investigate, 
by the reaction method, such complex differences. of organization 
as are involved in sex and race, is only too apparent. To get any 
adequate knowledge oï human nature, at any rate, we must study 
it in the network of social relations as expressed in the variety of 
social responses and in the social products of language, art, and 
institutions. It is thus that we come to understand the canali- 
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zation of human conduct into habit and its organization into 
the existing patterns of behavior. It is thus that we get an 
insight into the propensities, capacities, and limitations of human 
nature. 

As an illustration of the limitations of the physiological method 
a simple example will suffice. Who would dare say that the physio- 
logical reaction to the command “hush!” expresses the variety 
of tendencies involved in such different situations as the sick 
room, the school, the church, the game of hide-and-seek, etc. 
And yet the meaning of these situations to the participants is 
vastly different, even though outwardly they may comply in the 
same way. It is only when we understand the social genesis of 
such meanings that we can follow the process of stimulus-response 
from the kinaesthetic-auricular language situation in actual social 
communication through the stage of incipient action to which it 
dwindles in remembered speech, until an automatic cerebral set 
may be the only equivalent of the social meaning on the side of 
the individual organism. There is indeed an innate physiological 
disposition to talk, which reports itself in the motor-auditory sen- 
sations, but these would be mere senseless babble except for the 
group situations for which the disposition of speech has evolved 
and which in turn have been greatly extended by articulate 
speech. 

Nor can we understand human behavior by the study of human 
beings as abstract individuals. It has been said that “sociology, 
or the study of man in the group, must found its results upon a 
study of the individual.’* It is true that sociology in the past has 
been largely individualistic and particularistic. It has proceeded 
from individual to individual and has ignored the reality of the 
group. It has been prone to select some particular factor—environ- 
ment, instinct, habit, sympathy, imitation, etc——and thus tried to 
explain social conduct. This accounts for the barrenness of sociol- 
ogy in the past. It has failed to discover its own unique problem. 
In other words it has failed to take into account the reality of the 
group. It has tried to synthesize society from abstract individuals, 
instead of starting with the analysis of society as it exists, before 

1 Pillsbury, Essentials of Psychology, p. 11. 
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reconstructing it in terms of its scientific models. And so it has 
found itself with bricks without mortar. 

We need to awake to the fact that with the group—its conscious- 
ness of participation, “ts cumulative tradition and control—a new 
fact appears in the history of the earth’s crust and this fact must 
become central in our science of human conduct. Just as with 
the creative synthesis of life we have a new order of reality which 
science must take account of as such, and not merely as a sum of `: 
elements entering into the life compound, so with the creative. 
synthesis of the group we have a new order of fact which thence- 
forth conditions human conduct in a unique way. No doubt 
there ate transition links from the group to the individualistic 
animals which stalk alone. Such a link is the instinctive herd. 
But the herd is not a social group. It does not have the conscious- 
ness of participating in a common life with its tradition and sym- 
bols. Once this situation exists, it becomes a unique factor of 
. selection and survival. We cannot resolve it into abstract condi- 
ditions, but we must understand the conditions in terms of it.~ 
Like the life compound, it is not only itself a unique creative 
synthesis, but it is the basis for further creative synthesis in its 
cumulative growth and reactions. No doubt the social group has 
its definite place in cosmic and organic evolution, based upon an 
immanent law of creativeness which we do not understand, but it 
also becomes a creative factor in determining the conditions of 
further evolution. By an inherent law of rectigradation, instincts 
and capacities for further developmert of group life arise and in 
- turn individuals and groups with defective instincts and capacities 
are eliminated or subordinated. 

One thing is clear, at any rate: that to understand human 
beings we must understand them as functioning or failing to 
_function with reference to each other in society. This has never 
been clearer than in the present transition in human history. As _ 
the electric furnace has enabled us to study the bonds in material 
compounds, the effect of their dissolution in the stress. of heat 
and the forming of new compounds, so in the heat and stress of 
the social struggle which we are watching today, we can see the 
effects of the dissoluticn of old group bonds with their sanctions. 
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and the precipitation of human elements into new compounds with 
corresponding liberation of energy and temporary disorder. 

To understand the conduct of human beings we must under- 
stand their participation, consciously or unconsciously, in group 
belieis and ideals, with the control that these exercise over them. 
Eliminate this social factor in conduct, and we no longer have 
human conduct. The sociologist is little concerned with the ques- 
tion of the psychological content which symbolizes this social 
factor in the individual consciousness. This content may consist 
entirely in sensations. There may be no central images in the old 
sense, least of all any generic images. No doubt movements and 
motcr sensations occupy an important function in the fixation of 
meanings, since meanings are uses, operations to which we can put 
contents, not mere abstract pictures. But movements and sensa- 
tions do not account for the social planes of meaning which inter- 
sect us as individuals, which make our actions converge on common 
ends. We share in action directly only to a limited extent when 
certain reflexes in the infant are set off by the physiological move- 
ments in others as in yawning or smiling. At any rate such psycho- 
motcr actions are relatively unimportant. ‘The important part of 
conduct to us is conduct which has reference, consciously or 
unconsciously, to social meanings—conduct which looks to the 
control of present sensations and impulses by the common matrix 
of customs and ideals in which we must somehow share to have 
human conduct. In short, human beings are not physiological 
automata, but social beings. Their conduct can be understood 
only as we understand their interstimulation within a network of 
social relations with its cumulative tradition. It may also be well 
to add, in these days of quack reform, that it would be well for the 
sociologist to understand human conduct before he tries to reform . 
it. If he deals with human beings as abstract individuals that 
can be ushered into a democratic paradise if they only can master 
the technique of counting ballots, his reforms are likely to be as 
futile in the future as in the past. We had better learn the art 
of diagnosis before we administer remedies, and this we can 
learn only by first investigating the anatomy and ee of 
society. 
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LEVY-BRUHL’S LAW OF PARTICIPATION 


The French sociologists, especially Durkheim and Lévy-Bruhl, 
have taken advanced ground in their emphasis of the reality of 
the social group. It is to Lévy-Bruhl that we owe the phrase, . 
“law of participation,” though his statement of the law is too 
- specialized and too limited in scope to serve as a universal principle 
of explanation. It is rather a theory of the primitive mind, which - 
he distinguishes sharply -from the European mind; and this theory 
is based upon a study of the totemic beliefs of certain aboriginal 
races. He sums up his conclusions under two heads: 


1. The institutions, practices and beliefs of the primitive races imply a 
prelogical and mystical mind, oriented differently from ours. 

2. The collective representations and the connections among these repre- - 
sentations which constitute this mind are governed by the law of participa- 
tion and, being so governed, are indifferent t> the Jaw of contradiction." 


This “law of participation” he states as follows: 


Lacking a satisfactory formula, we can ‘attempt an approximation. | I 
should say that in the collective representations of the primitive mind, objects, 
beings, phenomena, can in a marner incomprehensible to us, be themselves or 
other than themselves at the seme time. In a manner not less incompre- 
hensible, they emit and they receive forces, powers, qualities, mystical influ- 
ences which can be felt outside themselves, without, ceasing to exist where ` 
they are. In other words, for ttat type of mind, the opposition between the 
one and the many does not impose the necessity of affirming one of the terms 
if the other is denied, or reciprocally. The opposition has only a secondary 
interest. Sometimes it is perceived; often it is not. Often it disappears 
before a mystical essence, common to two beings, which, to our manner of ` 
thinking, cannot possibly be taken, one for the other, without leading to 
absurdity. For example the Trumai (a tribe of Northern Brazil) boast of 
being araras (red parrots).? 


The primitive mind is, according to Lévy-Bruhl, indifferent to 
logical classification and to verification in terms of experience which 
are supposed to characterize the European mind. Instead of logi- 
cal classifications there “ara established complex participations.” 
They are equivalent.to, or at least they correspond to, what for us are classi- 


fications; the social participaticns being felt with great intensity by each 
individual consciousness and serving as a center, so to speak, around which 


1 Les fonctions mentales dans les -sociétés inferteures, p. 425. 2 Ibid., P- 77- 
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other participations mass themselves. But there is’ nothing there which 
resembles, except in appearance, our logical generalizations. The latter 
imply series of concepts of definite extension and intension and constitute a 
ladder whose rungs are tested by reflective thought. The prelogical mind 
does not objectify nature in this way. It lives rather by feeling its own par- 
ticipation in it, and by feeling nature’s participations everywhere; and it 
translates these complexes of participations into social forms. The element of 
generality, if it exists, can be sought only in the participation which radiates, 
in the mystical property, circulating between certain beings, which unites 
them and which indentifies them in the collective representation." 
i Lévy-Bruhl seems to, have overemphasized the difference 
between the primitive type of mind and that of the European 
races. Boas, the anthropologist, finds no such gulf. The differ- 
ence between the savage mind and ours would seem to be due to 
the background of tradition rather than any absolute difference in 
mental processes. The contrast which. Lévy-Bruhl has made so 
striking is due tò the fact that he has selected a set of customs, long 
ago stereotyped, among certain savage peoples and contrasted them 
with the science of the European. But we also have our crust of 
custom in which we participate as groups and where we are indif- 
ferent to contradictions. Our etiquette, our religion, our moral 
and political traditions, are full of them. Just think of accepting 
the Copernican view cf the world and.that of the ancient Hebrews 
at the same time. Lévy-Bruhl himself recognizes the persistence 
of the prelogical mind in certain fields, viz., “in morals, politics 
and religion”—-just as in the more primitive type of civilization. 
In any case we, like the savage, accept a vast mass of tradition 
and convention uncritically, on the authority of the group of which 
we are a part, and because we are a part of it, requiring no other 
ground than the collective faith or opinion of the group. Beliefs 
thus accepted may be called alogical as contrasted with beliefs 
which we consciously subject to the test of experience. With 
most people as a matter of fact even their science is accepted in 
that manner. They have no more logical ground for the Coper- 
nican theory than for the doctrine of the Trinity. When we do 
question the conventional beliefs it is because of some stress, and 
then our thinking lasts only as long as the stress. 


1 Ibid., pp. 140, 141. 2 Primitive Traits. 
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There are, to be sure, certain periods of transition when a wide 
readjustment of our mares takes place. It is also true that the 
primitive mind is more likely to harden and stay put because of 
the less complexity of the social structure and less pressure from 
external contacts. But this is a relative matter. The intricate 
social system of savages, such for example as their marriage classifi- 
cations, do not arise without thought, even though the reasons 
they give us now may hzve nothing to do with the founding of the 
institutions. And in spite of the monotony of conditions, we find 
savage peoples today in various stages of evolution and transition. 
Thus we find, in the marriage customs of adjacent tribes in Aus- 
tralia, the maternal totem, the maternal and paternal totem coexist- 
ing, the paternal totem alone, and finally the disregarding of. both 
the maternal and paternal totems. It is evident that in some 
parts of Australia the whole system of tctemic beliefs and practices 
is becoming antiquated and intermarrying takes place very much 
as it does among us. If they move slowly it is because of lack of 
pressure. Under their relatively simple conditions of existence, 
many of their customs are well adapted, though different from ours. 
Other’ customs seem to work because of the inadequacy of their 
knowledge, as for example their ceremonies to produce rain. But 
we must remember that it is still customary among European races 
to pray for rain, inconsistent though it is with our natural science. 
The breaking and reconstruction of customs, with savages as with 
us, is due to their failure to work in the light of experience, especially 
their failure to produce prosperity. l 

It is hard to see why totemism as a system -of beliefs should be 
regarded as so peculiarly mysterious as to differentiate the mind of 
the races that hold it from our own mind, as Lévy-Bruhl seems to 
think. It is true that the origins of totemism, as of so many 
ancient beliefs, is wrapped in mystery. Perhaps Andrew Lang is 
right that the exogamous marriage relations which are the rule in 
totemism have their origin in the discipline of the male in driving 
away the sons from his. mates and forcing them to seek their mates 
elsewhere and that the animal names are sobriquets thrown at 
these wife robbers befoze the connubium and friendly exchange 
existed.* But that is speculation. We find totemism as an a 1 

1 Article “ Totemism,” Enceclopaedia Britannica (11th ed.). 
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established social system and also as a religious cult. Whatever 
may be the origin of the totem emblems, they are now bound up 
with a belief in kinship. As Durkheim puts it:. “The funda- 
mental thing in this religion is that the men of the clan and the 
different beings whose form the totemic emblems reproduce, pass 
as being made of the same essence. When this belief was once 
admitted, the bridge between different kingdoms was already 
built.” The totem names and emblems of the clan came by a 
natural psychological process to signify the social bond, the com- 
mon life, of the clan. To quote Durkheim again: “Since the clan 
cannot exist without a name and an emblem, and since this emblem 
is always before the eyes of men, it is upon this, and the objects 
whose image it is, that the sentiments which society arouses in its 
members are fixed. Men were thus compelled to represent the 
collective force, whose reaction they felt in the form of things 
serving as flag to the group. Therefore, in the idea of this force, 
were mixed up the most different kingdoms. Moreover, the 
cause whose action we observe was not peculiar to totemism; there 
is no society where it is not active. In a. general way, a collective 
sentiment can become conscious of itself only by being fixed upon 
some material object. But by this very fact it participates in 
its nature.’ 

That primitive peoples should have confused the social kinship 
of membership in a common group and common tradition with 
the biological kinship of common ancestry does not seem so extraor- 
dinary when we remember that the official anthropologists of 
certain highly unified nations of today have seriously tried to 
show the unity and superiority of race of such nations without 
any regard for well-known historical facts. I refer of course espe- 
cially to German anthropologists: before the war. But, aside from 
anthropologists, it seems to be natural for peoples who have become 
unified in tradition and sentiment to regard themselves as of one 
blood.’ The more primitive races simply have a more picturesque 
way of symbolizing the belief. 

Mysticism is not peculiar to any stage of civilization. In situa- 
tions of great emotional intensity it is natural for the individual 

` x The Elementary Forms of Religions Life (trans. by Swain), p. 236. 

2 Ibid., p. 236. i 
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to identify himself with the group. In intense moments of patriot- 
ism the individual identifies himself with the nation and counts his 
life as nothing. This identification also extends by psychological 
association to the symbols and other expressions of the national 
life. The flag for the soldier becomes the embodiment of the 
spirit of his country anc he gladly gives his life to recover it. In 
intense religious moments, the soul feels its unity with God, some- 
times in an abandon of mystic ecstasy. Here too the tendency is 
to identify the life of religion with symbols which not seldom come 
to be regarded as the reality itself. This is abundantly illustrated 
in the Christian religion. The hymns speak of the saving grace of 
the cross. In the medieval conception of the Eucharist we see 
how the symbol of the spiritual bond of the community with its 
Founder became identified with.the reality itself and how the words 
of the communion office: “This is my body” and “This is my 
blood” became the basis of a mystical theory of transubstantiation. - 
The bread was supposed to become actually changed into the 
body of Christ and the wine into his blood, at any rate in essence 
even though the accidents, the outward appearances, remained 
thesame. The cup out of which Jesus drank, was supposed to have 
mystical power, as shown in the stories of the Holy Grail. Mystical 
participation is not limited in any case to savage societies nor does 
their psychology offer any pecularities. 

There is, however, not merely the mystical side to such sys- 
tems as totemism, there is also the intellectual. In its more 
elaborate forms at any rate, totemism is a theory of the universe. 
So far from such a theory being opposed to modern science, we . 
must regard it as the beginning of scientific classification—the 
attempt to identify the somehow unlike. I quote Durkheim: 


The great service that religions have rendered to thought is that they have 
constructed a first representation of what these relations of kinship between 
things may be..... The essential thing was not to leave the mind enslaved 
to visible appearances, but to teach it to dominate them and to connect what 
the senses separated; for, fram the moment when men have an idea that there 
are internal connections between things, science and philosophy become pos- 
sible. .... So far is it from true that this mentality had no connection with 
ours. Our logic was born of this logic. `. . . . Today, as formerly, to explain 
is to show how one thing participates in one or several others. It has been 
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said that the participations of this.sort implied by the mythologies violate 
the principle of contradiction and that they are by that opposed to those 
implied by scientific explanations. Is not the statement that a man is a 
kangaroo or the sun a bird, equal to identifying the two with each other? 
But our manner of thought is not different when we say of heat that it is a 
raovement, or of light that it is a vibration of the ather, etc. Every time that 
we unite heterogeneous terms by an internal bond we forcibly identify con- 
traries. Of course the terms we bring together are not those which the 
Australian brings together; we choose them according to different criteria 
and for different reasons; but the processes by which the mind puts them in 
connection do not differ essentially. .... We do not believe that it is possible 
to characterize the mentality of inferior societies by a single and exclusive 
inclination for indistinction. If the primitive mind confounds things which 
we distinguish, he also distinguishes things which we connect together.* 

In any case it is from the consciousness of social interpenetration 
and social unity that we extend interpenetration and unity to the 
larger world. And the collective conscicusness of the primitive 
clans, stimulated by their religious emblems and sacraments, gave 
them their categories for dealing with the universe. It is well to 
go back to these beginnings occasionally to remind ourselves of 
the social character of all knowledge. 

It is not easy to say whether there is an increase in the relative 
amount of thinking. Each age flatters itself that it is the most 
intelligent, since it naturally must interpret the universe from its 
point of view and hence other points of view seem more or less 
unreal to it. So we are likely to take for granted that the age in 
which we live is the high-water mark of civilization. But to the 
more or less detached critic who takes longer perspectives, this 
axiom may not seem indubitable. Thus, to Galton, the Greeks 
in their heyday were as much beyond us m the scale of intellectu- 
ality as we are beyond the African negro; and, to Gladstone, we 
are far inferior in logical thought to the masters of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. We certainly should have appeared 
slovenly to them. But it is not a question so much of the amount 
of thinking as of how the thought process is controlled. To what 
extent is it controlled by the authority of the group? And to 
what extent is it controlled pragmatically, i.e., by the tests of 
experierice? In the Middle Ages, thought, however exact and 
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systematic, was controlled by the reverence for religious authority. 
The church furnished the premises for men’s reasoning. Today 
we feel that we are more original and. less dependent upon group 
participation because we contrast our habits of thought and action 
with the older tradition. It is true that scientific method has 
gained great headway since the Middle Ages, and this means 
. liberation from blind custom and corresponding control by experi- - 
ence. But it is after all a small corner of even the scientist’s life 
that is thus affected. The greater part of his world he takes on 
trust, on faith in some group. “And when we take the mass of. 
the population, the criginality is more apparent than real. Its 
conduct is determined almost as much as that of primitive man by 
the group attitude. We may boast of our modernism and our 
lack of respect for the past; we may follow winds of doctrine rather 
than theological dogmas; we may be controlled by. fashion rather 
than custom, but are we therefore more logical, more sane and 
reasonable than our ancestors? Are we not as much slaves of ` 
the standards of the group as they wete, though the standards 
may have changed? We accept the Copernican universe and 
Darwinian evolution, as we accept the fashion of our clothes, 
because they are the thing. We have substituted the ideal of 
novelty for loyalty to tradition, the ideal of a democracy of count- 
ing heads for the conzeption of supernatural authority, the ideal 
of self-expression for social restraint. But are we therefore any 
more thoughtful than our forbears? We are controlled by crowd 
suggestion rather than institutional authority. But do we there- 
fore have a more reasonable control? > Is the prestige of the new 
necessarily more logical than the prestige of the old? Are we not 
in either case bound by the control of the group, do we not dance 
to its tune, do we not ñnd things reasonable because the group 
stamps them as such, and worth while because the group emphasizes 
them? Are we not really like sheep following the lead of the herd, 
though we imagine that we are choosing our own way ? 
Lévy-Bruhl has done a great service in calling attention to the 
fact of participation. But he fails to give us the rationale of the 
process. He deals with effects rather than causes.. The important 
aspect of the case is the consciousness of group participation. — 
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The participation in things is the consequence of group participa- 
tion. It is because of the consciousness, however vague, of a com- 
mon bond that men create names and emblems to symbolize this 
bond; and in turn the signs make the reality objective and effective. 
That the primitive peoples should have inverted the process and con- 
ceived the signs, the common emblems, zs the reality is not to be 
wondered at when we understand our own psychology. Rather 
the tendency is inevitable so long as the participation in group life 
is uncritical. Furthermore, Lévy-Bruhl has unduly narrowed 
participation to the automatic acceptance of the beliefs and 
practices of the group. We shall try to show later that there are 
various types of participation. At one end of the scale we have 
participation which‘is controlled by the authority of the group 
through prestige and habit. Here the standard is group convic- 
tion.- At the other end of the scale we nave participation which 
strives to understand the social matrix in terms of individual 
experience and to evaluate it in terms of objective standards—the 
workability of customs in terms of conscious human needs, utili- 
tarian, logical, ethical, aesthetic, etc. Any one epoch in the develop- 
ment of a race or individual is shot through with these various types 
in varying degrees, depending upon the stresses.or problems that 
may arise. But in any case group dependence constitutes a large 
part cf life, even of the most thoughtful, since we must share the 
heritage of the group in crder to interpret it and since our human 
limitations make it possible to cover only a small part of life in 
terms of first-hand experience, and even this only in co-operation 
with past and present workers in the field. 


` THE LAW OF SOCIAL PARTICIPATION STATED 


We have seen now taat social participation is a fact which 
must be taken. account of in order to understand the beliefs, 
standards, and conduct of human beings. Human beings do not 
live unto themselves nor die unto themselves, as the non-social 
animals do, but in their science and in their illusions, in their 
virtues and in their vices they are influenced by the fact of asso- 
ciation. The group sentiment, we have seen, must have emblems 
to focus the common consciousness, and these emblems thus 
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become part of the association. It may be a totem sign or an 
institutional name or a flag or a constitution. In any case the 
emblem is invested with the collective life of the group. And in 
turn-the emblem becomes an independent source of group senti- 
ment, so that we worship the name of France or Britain or the 
United States of America; we pay homage to the flag and die for it 
as a thing having value in itself; we come to regard the constitution 
as the source of our rights and liberties; the religious ritual itself 
becomes a means of’salvation. The law of group participation is 
the same at all stages and in all conditions of social life; it is only 
the accidents that -differ. The extension of the association to 
include things, as well as human beings, is obviously itself an 

accident and varies with the emotional intensity. And so is the 
relative identification or detachment on the part of the individual 
participant. What jis essential for us is the fact of social partici- 
pation as a factor determining in a degree at least the attitude and 
conduct of the individual. °- ` 1 

If we now attempt to state the law of participation in its most 
general terms, it amounts to this: that in order to understand the 
beliefs and conduct of human beings, we must take them in their 
social matrix—the temper, attitudes, and cumulated experience of 
the group and age in which they live. We cannot understand 
them merely as abstract. individuals, with certain instincts and 
capacities, as our individualistic psychology and our individualistic 
sociology have alike tried to do.: This is-as true of the scientific 
type of mind as of the dogmatic; of Bruno and Galileo as of the 
Inquisition; of Protestant reformers as of medieval theologians; of 
the modern European as of the totem clans; of Herbert Spencer 
with his philosophic anarchism as of Hegel with his submergence 
of the individual in his state-god. 

When we examine the identification of the -individual with 
the group we find various degrees. We may state this coriscious- 
ness of identification under the following laws: First, it varies 
with the unity of conviction or devotion to a cause on the part of 
the participants. Some causes awaken conflicting reactions in 
the members of the group. They are likely at any rate to. give 
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rise to discussion and individual consciousness as contrasted with 
group consent. So far as there is collective consciousness in 
regard to disputed issues it is the collective consciousness of sub- 
groups rather than the larger group. In the present political 
state, such issues as the tariff, the size of, the income tax, the 
claims of labor give rise to more or less definite subgroups as well 
as individual reactions. The issue, mcreover, must be felt to be 
a vital issue in order to produce any marked consciousness of 
participation; it cannot seem a dead issue or a trivial issue. The 
causes which stimulate loyalty are those that are felt as momentous 
to the safety and prosperity of the group. This can easily be 
illustrated in any group—the labor union, the ae state, the 
business corporation. 

Secondly, the consciousness of identification varies with opposi- 
tion to the cause. Loyalty is likely to be-merely ‘dormant until 
the common cause is challenged. The devotees-of a religion may 
be comparatively indifferent until persecution, the. violation of 
the religious conscience, sets in. And then we have the marvels 
of martyrdom where the contagion of courage and faith stimulates 
even the comparatively weak to sublime sacrifice. People may 
speak indifferently and even critically ož their nation until its life is 
threatened; and then the flood tide of emotion and heroism rises 
to meet the crisis. The love of family may dwindle to a mere “of 
course” until loss of the family bond is threatened, and then a 
mother’s sacrifice knows no bounds. So strong becomes the feel- 
ing of solidarity in times of crisis to the group, that the utmost 
impatience and even vindictiveness is felt toward members who 
fail to participate in the loyalty and sacrifice. This has been 
aburdantly illustrated in national wars as regards the attitude to 
the conscientious objector and still more to the wilful slacker. 
The greater the danger to the group, the greater the intolerance to 
dissenters who attempt to follow their individual judgment. 
Crises always take on a religious character and the devotion to the 
group becomes mystical or sacramentel. Individual abandon to 
the cause becomes complete by those who participate in the group 
consciousness. This, of course, does not apply to those who share 
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in the group conduct from fear of the group. They may still 
remain individuals, apart in their SEN even though 
dominated by the group. — = ' 

Thirdly, the.group consciousness varies with the number of 
participants. Men find it easier to renounce their individual and 
class claims in the crowd under the inspiration of a common cause 
than as individuals. The consciousness of being one in a mass 
tends to inhibit individuality and to intensify the abandon to the 
cause. Hence the importance of mass meetings. for stimulating 
enthusiasm as opposed to individual canvassing or printed com- 
munications. The intensity of the totem bond grows by the - 
contagion of the mutual excitement in the dances, mutilations, and 
various ceremonies carried out. Conversions take place from the 
hypnotic excitement of the religious occasion when even hardened 
sinners yield. Courage spreads to the indifferent through army dis- 
cipline and through the participations of millions in common danger. . 

Two observations may be ventured in connection with the con- 
sciousness of this identification of the individual with the group. 
One is that the intellectual meaning varies inversely with identi- 
fication, i.e., it is greatest-when the individual is most wide-awake, 
‘in other words when he differentiates himself from the mass; and 
it decreases as the individual becomes submerged—approaching its 
vanishing point as our individuality is lost in the group. On the 
other hand, feeling or the emotional meaning is in inverse relation 
to intelligence. It is greatest in moments of self-effacement, 
such as the state of patriotic excitement and religious rapture, and, 
decreases with the intellectual scrutiny of our relations to the 
group. Hence those who wish to inhibit individual reflection and 
action and to secure abandon to a cause strive to produce a crowd 
effect. They make use of symbols and formulae, fraught with 
feeling; they use music; they shout; in short they try to produce 
the maximum of emotional excitement that so they may take us 
off our guard and sweep our customary scruples out of the way. 
It is so that conversions are produced; so people are made to part 
with their money for a cause; so their fighting blood is roused, 
when calm individual thought might decide otherwise. 
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TYPES OF PARTICIPATION 


If we now study social participation. from the point of view 
of the control of the group over the mental processes of the indi- ~ 
vidual, we may distinguish three types. In the first place, the 
participation may be automaiic—the individual accepting unques- 
tioningly and unthinkingly the customs and beliefs of the group. 
A great deal of our common life is ordinarily thus accepted. It is 
thus that we take our etiquette and, for the most part, the fashions. 
We accept similarly a whole body of conventional belief—the 
science, religion, and institutions of the day. Among custom- 
ridden peoples the past is accepted: because it is old and venerable 
and presided over by ancestral spirits. Among convention-ridden 
peoples, the current beliefs and practices are accepted because 
they are the thing. Most of us, and all of us to a great extent, 
are swayed by the authority of the group. We take things because 
they are approved and standardized for us. We live second hand. 
We are rarely masters, we are mostly slaves, of destiny. This is 
what Rousseau means in the opening sentence of his Social Con- 
tract: “Man is born free and everywhere he is in chains.” But 
Rousseau was mistaken in affirming that man is born free. Free- 
dom is something he must win in the school of society; and the 
chains are part of the discipline of man that he may learn to 
walk—not alone, but a free man, a free creator among comrades, if 
that time ever comes. o 

While it is a fact that we are dominated by the group, the fact 
is not a justification of such control. The ideal for humanity is 
rather that we should bring our conscious personal reactions and 
thus enrich the common fund of life. But this is more easily said 
than done. Life is overlaid with group opinion and group stand- 
ards before we are mature enough to think. The prestige of the 
authority about us, backed as it is by the entire pressure of group 
conviction, overawes us and impresses the habits of the group 
upon us until we become social automata. We fall unconsciously 
into the ways of evaluating and judging that are socially approved. 
It is easier to follow the herd than to assert one’s individuality. 
Society, moreover, from the beginning has put a premium on 
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conformity and discourages dissenters by all the means at its 
disposal. It praises loyalty as the supreme virtue. After ages of 
social selection it is a wonder that there is any individuality left. 
And indeed the mass of human beings are content to follow the 
lead whether of custom or fashion. They fall into step whether 
in institutions or in crowds. 

The first instinct of the group, as of the individual, is self- 
preservation. Hence its strong emphasis on conformity. It took 
untold ages to build up social restraint and back of it is the j ungle. 
And the jungle returns whenever social restraint lapses. Hence 
the group is always nervous about individual innovations. Its 
chief interest is stability and order, the conserving of the values of 
the past and handing them on. Its motto in case of doubt is that 
it is expedient that the individual should die rather than the 
whole-people perish. If the group cannot accomplish the end of 
suppressing nonconformity by legal punishments and so dispose of 
the refractory individual, it does so none the less effectively by 
social sanctions.’ It bribes the individual. by preferment, when he 
furthers group interest and dazzles him with future glory. If he 
persists, on the other hand, in his individualistic way, he is ostra- 
cized. His opportunities for advancement are barred. He must 
lead a lonely existence. To its mundane means of restraint, it 
generally adds the supernatural sanction—a glorious heaven for 
conformists. 

In its punishment of nonconformity, society does not/distin- 
guish between nonconformity that is atavism and nonconformity 
that is progress. Jesus of Nazareth was crucified between two 
thieves. It is nonconformity which society punishes in its blind 
„zeal for self-preservation. The merits do not matter as a rule.: 
The greater the danger seems to the existing order, the more 
relentless it is in suppressing the individual. ` The motto of society- 
is “Safety first.” Yet progress must be bought at a risk. There 
will always be the antinomy between the demands of security 
and those of progress. As Bernard Shaw puts it: ‘‘The reasonable 
man adapts himself to the world;. the unreasonable one persists in 
trying to adapt the world to himself. Therefore all progress 
depends on the unreasonable man.” 
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It is true that of late we have gone a long way in breaking 
down old customs. Theze is today but little reverence for author- 
ity in the old sense, but instead we are slaves of the herd, of crowd 
sentiment. And while we have thus a consciousness of being 
more free and independent and boast our superiority to the past, 
we may as a matter of fact be even more of slaves. Our tolerance 
today is probably.no deeper seated than that of former generations. 
We are tolerant perhaps in what they condemned. But they too 
built the tombs oi the prophets of the past. If our prejudices are 
_ really affected—our pride in nationality and race or our class inter- 
ests—our passions flare up as quickly as theirs, and more so because 
of our lack of permanent sanctions. Real emancipation must 
come—not from substituting the authority of the crowd for the 
authority of custom but from the cultivation of greater thought- 
fulness in human beings. It means the substitution of utility, of 
welfare, of enlightened experience for blind conformity. 

Such emancipation does not mean the breaking with the past 
nor walking aloof from men. It means, on the contrary, a pro- 
found sympathy with kuman striving through the ages. While 
the Prophet proclaims: “Ye have heard those of old say .... 
but I say unto you,” the same Master of men has also said: “Think 
not that I am come to destroy but to fulfill.” For the striving of 
the past is pregnant wiih the future. It is only man’s deadness 
and idolatry of the past that must*be broken through. © Even 
when a man fancies himself most original, it is easy for the critic 
to point out his indebtedness. The true pioneer, the creator in 
any field, does indeed participate-in the real striving of the race. 
He shares its life blood: He brings into clearness its deepest 
motives—motives incrusted by convention and often hidden from 
society which vents its wrath on those which guide it into the 
light, because the light perchance destroys their gossamer illusions. 
After all, those who carry on the pioneer work of the prophets 
of the past are truer to them than those who build their tombs 
and crucify those which are sent. i 

It is, moreover, not merely a matter of "intellectual, moral, or 
aesthetic enrichment that we should cultivate individuality and ` 
open-mindedness. But it is even a matter of group safety. Blind 
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loyalty, herd conformity, when it breaks under stress, results in 
anarchy. No peoples are so tragic just now as those who, because 
of their thraldom in the past, lack intelligent experience to rebuild 
their shattered social structures. A people that is accustomed to 
discuss and think cannot run wholly amuck. We must, therefore, - 
break the spell of blind loyalty to the group, be it state group or ` 
church group or labor group, if we would save the group. Only the 
group which loses its life in wholesome regeneration can ultimately 
find it. 

Only through such encouragement of individual expression can 
there be genuine progress, whether in religion, morals, science, or 
art. In order to make the group significant, we must Break away 
‘from automatic participation to conscious sharing and experimen- 
tation. We must emancipate the individual from slavery to the 
herd, whether it be the slavery of custom or the still worse tyranny 
of passion. We must dare to think, to interpret the meaning of 
life as it comes through our experience, mindful that this is made 
out of the tissue of the past and that the eternal pattern of our 
dreams is forever beyond. This will make us humble in the wor- 
ship of the best as we see it. 

Automatic participation may take many forms, but it always. 
'. means the suppression of the individual—his- conscience and 
reason. This is well brought out in Laski’s account of De Maistre 
and Bismarck: 


The fundamental faith of each was beyond the sphere of reason—with 
De Maistre it was the dogmas of catholicism, with Bismarck the revelations 
of an evangelical Christianity. Each saw in a world of individualization the 
guarantee of disruption and evolved a theory to secure its suppression. Each 
loved passionately the ideal of unity since that seemed to them both the surest | 
guarantee of survival..... Each failed to understand that tremendous 
truth inculcated by Lamennais when he urged that the real unity of doctrine 
~—whether political or religious—can come only from the possession of free- 
dom. .... They did not see that however organic be the community in 
which we live, man is a solitary no less than a social being, and his ideal world 
is at bottom interstitial. However much he acts in common, he wishes also 
to act alone; however much he.thinks as a member of the herd, he will wish 
also to think as a lonely wanderer. It is perhaps an antinomy; but it is one 
which no theory of the State dare afford to neglect. For an attitude,which 
makes the boundaries of authority commensurate with the bonds of mind is 
at war with the instincts most pregnant with human good. 


1 The Problem of Sovereignty, pp. 264, 265. 
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I should not say that man wishes to think as “a lonely wanderer,” 
but that he wishes to think society in terms of. his experience as 
-well as his experience in terms of society. He becomes conscious, 
in short, of being not merely an imitative, tut a creative intelligence. 
A transition type of control is that waeére the authority of the 
group is recognized as supreme, but wher2 the individual devoutly 
strives to understand and interpret the meaning of the group. 
This we may call the dogmatic type. This attitude of mind is-best 
illustrated by the piety of the Middle Ages. After Augustine 
there was no question of the supremacy of the church in matters 
of belief and conduct. Men bowed reverently to its authority. 
Belief in the authority of the church came first. But the pious 
upholders of the authority of the church did not feel that there 
was any fundamental antagonism between faith and reason. If 
the motto was: “I believe in order that I may understand,” it 
was still thought possible, allowing fcr our finite limitations, to 
understand. Augustine, indeed, became more and more depressed 
by the depravity of human nature in ics original condition and 
- correspondingly emphatic in his belief ir man’s dependence upon 
the church and its means of grace; but he never entirely abandoned 
his postulate that the faith of the church is reasonable. Anselm, 
in a somewhat.apologetic way, attempts to state the entire gamut 
of church doctrines in the light of reason, though always mindful 
of ics limitations. It is Abelard who wich characteristic boldness 
and brilliance proclaims the right of reason to understand what 
faita has already accepted. For him there are no dark and impene- 
trable recesses in the solemn. edifice of beliefs that the church has 
erected. But it must always be remertbered that, even in the 
most speculative period, men bowed to the authority of the church; 
and their recantations, when the official verdict was against them, 
were no mock ceremonies to save their skin. Hence martyrdom 
in the Middle Ages was rare, even though the spirit of pioneers 
like Roger Bacon was broken by lonz years in dungeons before 
their piety was accepted and they weré g-ven a clean bill of health. 
Toward the end of the Middle Ages -he church grew fearful of 
the boldness of an awakenec reason and Jzaned more to Tertullian’s 
motto: ‘I believe because it is absurd.’ In other words it insisted 
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upon an automatic or mystical opune of the aacteristie 
church doctrines. Even then there was room for the systematiza- 
tion of church doctrinas and their defence against unbelievers; and 
there grew up such magnificent systems as that of Thomas Aquinas 
which still are marvels of formal logic, even though the premises 
are put beyond the reach of reason. Reason could no longer claim 
a domain coextensive with that of faith even though consecrated 
by faith. It became merely the handmaid of faith—a methodical 
device rather than an end in itself. And as time went on even this © 
humble rôle of reason was abandoned for the automatic acceptance 
of all that pertained to the supernatural world, thus limiting reason 
to the world of nature. Even here, however, it was restricted by 
the official acceptance of Aristotle and the Ptolomaic theory. 
Copernicus, the unconscious founder of a new era, still bowed 
-reverently to the spiritual authority of his superiors in dedicating 
to his abbot the heliocentric theory. It was only in succeeding 
generations that reason succeeded in emancipating itself from the 
authority of the church. Bruno preferred to die for the truth as 
he saw it rather than compromise by even a technical recantation; - 
and Galileo, even though his body and courage were broken 
through persecution, was convinced, in spite of his recantation, 
that the authority of facts cannot be invalidated by the authority 
of the church. A new consciousness had come which set the author- 
ity of experience above that of ecumenical councils. And a strange 
authority the latter have exercised when one recollects that their 
decisions were often errived at by methods which would have 
shamed a modern political caucus. 

It is not necessary, however, to go back to. the Middle Ages to 
illustrate the type of control where reason is made the handmaid 
of custom. We find it no less in protestantism where the Hebrew 
Scriptures were made the supreme and sufficient guide of life. 
Protestantism has had its great constructive epochs and has erected 
imposing theological systems, but faith in a written oracle set the 
end and limitations. The premises lay in tradition, reason was 
the method by which they were built into a structure—a structure 
which, however man-made, became itself the object of religious - 
reverence, which has held a denomination enthralled sometimes 
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for centuries and thus created artificial cleavages, preventing 
men from co-operating in the great fundamental cause of human 
betterment. 

Nor is it only in the religious field wh2re reason becomes the 
mere handmaid of custom. We can easilv illustrate the same 
process in the political field. Thus the American Constitution, 
which was the outgrowth of earnest discission and compromise 
and which was regarded as having its saving grace in the possi- 
bility of amendment, became itself the embodiment of authority, 
until the criticizing of the Constitution became well-nigh synony- 
mous with treason. It was.indeed permitted by the courts to 
interpret the Constitution; and in turn th2 interpretative systems 
became invested with the same group reverence until the cake of 
judicial custom became well-nigh unbreakable. We are only 
gradually beginning to claim our birthright of using our reason to 
meet the crises of experience as our forbears claimed that privilege 
for themselves. 

Even in such fields as science, where r2ason is ee to be 
most at home, we drift invariably into traditions and schools. 
Darwin’s hypothesis of chance variations and natural selection 
has not merely become a dogma of science,. but has been erected 
into a philosophy of the universe; . and the limitations of the 
hypothesis and the empirical spirit of ite creator have been lost 
sight of in an intolerant tradition which has had serious conse- 
quences, not only for the development of natural science but for - 
the social ideals and progress of the race. This is only one instance 
where mysticism has supplanted reason in science and where the 
authority of facts has been forced to yield to the authority of tra- 
dition. In every field of science we are Launted by ghosts of the 
past to which lesser minds pay superstitious reverence and by 
which even greater minds are misled into false assumptions. And 
the most dangerous ghost of all is that mechanical materialism 
which, while it has no scientific credentials but is’simply a false 
dogma tacked on to science, has become “ashionable among scien- 
tists. If science is always in danger of subordinating reason and 
experience to dogmas, the danger is even greater in philosophy and 
art where the emotional element naturally plays a greater part 
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_and considerations of value are apt to obscure the demands of fact. 
And hence, in philosophy and art, we are prone to go in schools 
with corresponding blindness to the real merits of the issues. 

The dogmatic type of social participation which we have just 
discussed, viz., where. social interpretation is controlled by the 
collective faith of the group, is a higher and more fruitful type 

than that of mere automatic acceptance. For, in the dogmatic . 

type, reason is at work and eventual_y the new wine must break 

the old bottles. “While the activity af-the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries was controlled by pious obedience to the church it was 

a genuinely creative activity. In their disinterested loyalty to 

the cause, they builded better than they knew. Their mysticism 
knew no trammels in its religious devotion; and their hymns and 
prayers still satisfy a deep spiritual need. Their Gothic cathedrals, 
` which are the objective form of their deep devotion, would, in 

Ruskin’s mind, abundantly justify the ages which have been mis- 

takenly called “Dark Ages”; and we still value them as among 

the highest creations of the human spirit. A theology which gave 
us Dante’s Divine Comedy cannot be said to have been in vain. 

By their sincerity and devotion, the creators of the last centuries 

of the Middle Ages made a reconstruction of social ideals inevitable 

and thus set future ages their task. Their disinterested loyalty to 
the group bond, moreover, may well be a pattern to us in our futile 
individualism. 

_ In the critical type of social participation, the control is objec- 
tive. We do not accept beliefs and ideals merely because the ` 
group holds them, but because they prove themselves in human: 
experience. We.examine into the purpose of social institutions 
and reconstruct them to meet the needs of man. We accept them, 
if we do accept them, neither because they are venerable nor 
because they are fashionable,. but because they satisfy the demands 
of human experience. We accept theories, not because they are 
the collective judgment of the past nor because some distinguished 
individual may have held them, but because the facts of human 
experience vindicate them. Sometimes one man of great vision 
may be worth all the rest. Galileo was right and the ecclesiastical 
tribunal that forced him to retract was wrong, in spite of the 
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authorities of the past and the authority of the church. The 
test of truth in the end is objective experienze and not the strength 
of group conviction. Human appreciaticn is the criterion of 
beauty, not the traditional canons of ary school. The real test 
of a social system is its results in the way of human co-operation 
and human happiness. 

While we speak of this. type as critical asuaan this does 
not mean a merely. negative or mephistorhelian criticism. It is 
critical in that it strives to understand social institutions and 
beliefs instead of taking them for granted. It evaluates them in 
terms of an objective standard instead of accepting them wholesale. 
It inquires into their fitness to meet the present instead of tracing 
their family tree in the past. It follows tke maxim to walk in the 
light as God gives us to see the light, rather than in the light 
«whick. shone some hundreds of years ago. Instead of trying to fit 
human beings arbitrarily into the models of the past, it strives to 
remake the models to fit real human beings. It is constructive 
_ criticism. It uses the material of the past to build the nobler 
temple of the future. It is individual crizicism, in that it brings 
the richness of individual experience and individual insight into 
the common fund of life. But this does not mean that it 
atomizes society into abstract individuals and regards the end of 
life as an individual end. On the contrary it is creative partici- 
pation in a common life, bending all its energy to enrich the 
common life. 

Creative participation is social. It is a mistake to regard the 
creator as a lonely individual, set off from his kind. On the con- 
trary he is truly creative because he drinks more deeply than the 
rest from the fountain of our common life. In the first place, the 
material he deals with is social material. In order to reconstruct ` 
the past, he must first sympathetically participate in the past. 
He is part of the creative succession of the centuries. He carries 
the spirit and work of his predecessors forward to meet.the new 
needs and problems of man. He thus shares in the capital of the 
past, not as a parasite, but enlarges it by his thoughtfulness and 
sacrifice. He gratefully uses the heritage of the past. Only thus 
is progress possible. The more original he is, the more indebted 
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he is to the labors cf the past. It is because he stands on the 
shoulders of the past that he can reach higher than the past: Not 
because he has more genius, but because the creators of the past 
have given him the greater opportunity. An individual or group 
which breaks with the past and ignores its lessons flounders in 
chaos. Accomplishment is ee because we pence in the 
labors of others. > 

While the tendency in the past was toward E to custom, 
today the tendency is to caprice, novelty. But not all novelty is 
creative. A great deal of it, most of it in fact, merely litters up 
the universe.” Every illusion, nightmare, error, sin, has an element _ 
of novelty; but they are not thereforé creative. Creative novelty 
is significant, it enriches the meaning of the world, its goodness, 

etruth, and beauty. It has continitity witk the past, it is soul of 
its soul. It is cumulative in that it re-creates the past and in turn: 
makes possible greater creativeness in the future. This is creative 
intelligence as contrasted with the riot of chance. Chance rarely, 
if ever, produces anything worth while. It is but the raw material 

- of creative intelligence. The passion for mere novelty is no more 
reliable as a guide than the passion for tradition. Of the two the 
latter-is the safer, but life can go on only by creating itself anew. 
out .of the past. If mere novelty is anarchy and dissipation of 
energy, mere tradition is a stagnant and deadening pool. The 
past must take on new life by being fructified enous ace the stream 
of present creativeness. - 

In the second place, creative participation is social in its incen- 
tive. Individual participation must be understood in its living 
social matrix. Creativeness has come in waves in the history of 
the race. . Criticism, the loosening of the crust of the past, comes 
in epochs. Isolated instances of creativeness, when by any chance 
they come, are apt to fail of fruition. The creator must come in 
the fulness of time. The fifth and fourth centuries B.c. are a 

` notable epoch in European development. There was the breaking 
of the old crust, due te contacts of West with East. There was a ' 
new westward movement of adventure and discovery. There was 
the interstimulation cf genius in’ Miletus, in the Pythogorean 
fraternity, in the Socratic circle. There was a high plateau of 
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creativeness, not merely individual instaaces. Thought, too, is 
contagious as shown in the great epochs of thought. 

The twelfth and thirteenth centuries 4.p., which give us another 
high-water mark in civilization, were likewise an epoch of new 
culture contacts—the Crusades. the influence of Saracen and 
Jewish civilization upon Western Europe, the rediscovery of Greek 
thought—and the interstimulation of genus in unselfish devotion 
to a common. cause in monasteries and tniversities.. The Eliza- 
bethan age was again a high-water mark with its geographical and 
scientific discoveries, its large contacts of cultures, its sense of 
expansiveness, its interstimulation of genius. It is not necessary 
to pursue the matter further to show that creativeness is not a 
matter of isolated stars, but of constellations; that the ages have 


their springtimes when events conspire to bring out the latent © 


qualities of genius. Great creators come in groups, great epochs 
are the crests of the rising forces of humanity. Genius remains 
barren without the social incentive to produce. 

In the third place, individual participation is ‘social in its test. 
While the test of critical creativeness is not the collective convic- 
tion of the group, it cannot be merely individual experience: or 
individual satisfaction. The scientific theory must be capable of 
being tested by other workers. The art work must be capable of 
being appreciated by human beings wao are prepared for it. 
Virtue must be tested by the social relations which it makes possi- 
ble. There can be no such thing as purely individual validity. 
The insight does indeed rise in the. individual. brain, under the 
artesian pressure of social stimulus and the labor of events, the 
total extent of which we can only dimly grasp. The value, too, has 
a certain uniqueness from the peculiar <exture of the individual 
‘mind and its refraction of the light. But the validity can never 
be purely individual. Truth must be a common chart to life, so 
far as it is truth. Else it is illusion. Beauty must be capable of 
entering into the common stream of appreciation of those who 
are duly and truly prepared. Virtue must manifest itself in superior 
capacity of living together, in common helpfulness. 

`- Finally, the ideals which guide and inspire the creator must be 
social ideals. They must be ideals cf human sharing. The 
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creator does not create for himself but for society; and his joy is . 
in becoming a part of and in enriching <he life of society. He does — 
not live unto himself. What scientist desires truth for’ himself 
alone? What artist creates beauty for his private satisfaction ? 
What virtue can there be.in living unto one’s self? Even the’ 
monk in his cell strove to Purify himself for the communion of 
saints. 

Creative intelligence means discovery—discovery of facts, dis-. : 
covery of order, discovery of values. But it is not passive dis- ` 
covery, if such a thing were possible, not mere photography, be it 
in science, art, or morality. Discovery is possible only by crea- .. 
tive imagination. It requires also the co-operative effort of 
numerous workers within a common plan. ` It must be based upon 
a cumulative creative tradition, through the generations of workers, 
if there is to be genuine progress, else genius becomes a mere fleet- 
ing will-o’-the-wisp against’ the darkness of our ignorance. The 
universe does not yield its secrets without concerted effort on our 
part. It-reveals its law, order, and beauty to those in whom the 
instinct for order and beauty is awakened through social conflict . 
and who strive to make real this feeling for order and beauty by . 
selecting among the seemingly confused details of experience those 
characteristics which make the worlc significant for us. The 
creative genius in the universe can be comprehended only by 
creative effort in us, its parts. Not thet the selection is arbitrary 
‘where creative intelligence succeeds in bringing clearness and dis- 
tinctness. For creative intelligence is part.of the humble crust of 
' the earth, the crest of the wave of cosmic star-dust, and part also of 
its creative synthesis. Law may be man-made, but man is made - 
by the earth and the universe. Creative intelligence is meaning- 
` ful and ordered selecticn, with a color and radiance all its own, in 
its varying creative contexts of man and nature—a light that 
' never was on sea or land. It is this uniqueness of significance. 
which . constitutes the infinite richness of the universe. This 
creativeness is going on perhaps everywhere, though known to us 
only in connection with the particular organization of the earth’s 
crust that we call human nature. But who shall say that the 
larger order, of which we are a part and expression, does not mani- 
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fest in an even greater degree this creative synthesis, with a cumu- 
lation cf the increments of creativeness worth while ? 

Creativeness, in any case, does not consist in mere novelty, 
but in making a significant addition to the meaning and value of 
the world. It is not enough that this particular moment is in 
some respect different from other moments, that this perception is 
not just identical with other peoples’ perceptions. In every 
genuine thought-process, there is an enrichment of the universe, 
as the old and the new are wedded in a new act of insight. The 
succession of moments seems for the most part a mere repetition 
of a tale that is told, because itis irrelevant, it adds nothing of 
consequence. Creative intelligence makes all things new. If it 
discovers the past, it gives it also new significance and value in 
the larger context of experience. If it prepares for the future, it 
brings about also a new synthesis which is a genuine surprise to 
itself as it weaves the available material into new form. It is 
superior to rules and canons for these are but the abstract reflec- 
tions upon its activity. And creative intelligence is always orderly; 
it has a cumulative unity and harmony of its own which outstrips 
our conventions in its spiral flight of recurrent melody with new 
value. It brings a formative idea to the life of individuals and 
groups; and it is with this formative idea that a soul is born, be 
it in the individual or in the group. Yea, the formative idea is 
the soul. All else is raw material. It is not that the group bond 
becomes less real when it becomes conscious of its reality and 
meanirg in the individual consciousness, but then we become 
creative sharers instead of mere slaves. 


MYSTICISM AND REASON 


We have so far contrasted mysticism and reason, and it is 
true that the mystical mood is at the opposite pole of the scale 
from the critical mood. But the critical mood can at any rate 
recognize the place of the mystical mood. We are not only thinkers 
but-mystics. We have need not only of science, but of sacraments. 
It is true that we can only be conscious of our destiny by being 
awake as individuals, but it is also true that we can only realize 
our destiny, and the destiny of creative intelligence itself, by 
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_ participating in the common life of the group and the race. Mysti- 
cism and reason are exclusive as attitudes, but they must both be 
present as forms of realization of a creative personality. Mysticism 
instead of being alogical or antilogical, as blind, automatic mysti- 
cism is, may-be the florescence of creative intelligence; and reason 
instead of being anti-mystical may be the awakening in the indi- 
vidual of the common life, that so it may bring its meaning into 
clearness and distinctness and thus create wisely. There is a satis- 
faction in mystical communion which reason cannot give, though 
' this satisfaction is worthless if bought at the expense of reason. 
But creative intelligence cannot always be strenuous and wide- 
awake; if it is to accomplish anything worth while, it must some- 
times take a holiday and dream. The individual who contributes 
most significantly to the definition of life is the one who has also 
the greatest capacity for sharing life, for identifying himself with 
his kind—your Socrates, your Dante, your Shakespeare, your 
Lincoln. ..And it was the greatest of them all who said, “He that 
loseth his life shall find it.” But it makes a world of difference 
whether a man lose himself in the hypnotic counting of beads, the 
performance of meaningless ceremonies, the repeating of dead 
formulas, or participates creatively in the common life. The 
latter alone participetes really and truly in the life of the group, 
because he grasps the meaning of the group; the former is an 

automaton, a sleep-walker. There is a world of.difference between 
a dervish and a St. Paul. 

We must get away from that false contrast SEN mysticism 
and reason which would make the former primitive and anti- 
- intelligent and the latter cold and individualistic. There is, as a 
matter of fact, no dzy light of reason in true genius, but reason 

enamored by harmories, propelled by a faith which outstrips its 
` attainment; and there is no true appreciation and communion 
which is not the condensation of intelligence touched by emotion. 
- Reason when it is abstract and individualistic goes to seed; and 
mysticism without its awakenings in moments of criticism becomes 
a meaningless jungle of superstition. 

What we need to emphasize, in an age of heartless science, is 
not merely intellectual criticism, but a new sense of emotional 
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unity, if science is to be an instrument of reconstruction, instead 
of selfish destruction. As the poet Yeats puts it: 

Many have grown weary of the individualism of the nineteenth century, 
which now seems less able in creation than in criticism. Intellectual agree- 
ments, propagandas, dogmas, we have always had, but emotional agreements 
which are so much more lasting and put no corstraint upon, the soul, we have 
long lacked... .. There has been a developmert in various forms of litera- 
ture—in French «nanisme for instance—toward the expression through an 
intellectual difference, of an emotional agreement with some historical or 
local group or crowd; toward the celebration, for instance, not of one’s self 
but of one’s neighbors, of the country or the street where one lives. 

At any rate what we need today is less emphasis upon the indi- 
vidual or class or separatist group, and more emphasis upon com- 
munity and humanity, if we are to weather the storm of elemental 
. forces, so violently set loose, and construct a nobler future—less of 
the spirit of particularistic realization whether of individual self, 
or of individual group as antagonistic to other groups, and more of 
the spirit of devotion to the common life and the common welfare, 
less pan-Teutonism, or pan-Slavism or pah-Anglicism and more of ` 
pan-humanity. In this participation, mystical devotion and 
clarifying reason must both enter as complementary factors, if 
the result is to be worth while. And with intelligent devotion to 
‘a genuine community there will come’ such restraint of passion, 
whether passion for self-assertion or passion for class and national 
assertion, as is consistent with and necessary for wholesome living 
together—a new passion for the realization of humanity even 
wher: inconsistent with our particularistic and separatist claims. 
It is not an accident that we are turning back to the later 
Middle Ages for lessons in our present crisis. There was there a 
strong sense of solidarity, of self-restraint, of devotion to a cause. 
It is seen in the creative work in art, in religion, in philosophy. It 
is seen also in the industrial realm in the.organization of the guild 
system and the experiment in’ government by the co-operation 
of guilds. While we no doubt need the social consciousness of the 
Middle Ages, we cannot return to that deriod. That would be 
worse than repeating its failure. With Ibsen’s Master Builder 
we have broken away from the building cf temples to a past tra- 
dition which had little respect for the individual and which made 
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the institution supreme. In our revolt, we have decided to build 
human homes and to improve our material conditions—to give 
man what belongs to man. But we are now seeing the futility of 
mere économic and material advancement unless we also build 
the air castles of the spirit; not for self-gratification, as Ibsen’s 
Master Builder did and fell, but community ideals, the ideals of 
humanity and of the future. Science without mystical devotion to 
the common good cannot save the world. The next epoch must 
be that of an enlightened devotion to the common ideal—science 
working out the: dream of faith, faith clarified by science; the 
individual self or the particular group awakening to its reality and 
value and in turn contributing that reality and value to the whole. 
Reason thus ceases to be the slave of mysticism and asserts its 
- right to experiment and to know, but on the other hand mysticism 
ceases to be regarded as an irrational residue and comes to its own 
as a genuine and essential aspect of life without which reason. 
must be abstract and barren. Each becomes complementary to 
the other in creative participation. Creative participation then 
becomes a third category by means of which we can solve the 
long-standing antinomies of mysticism and reason, the community 
and the individual. 

In a deep sense the medieval formula, Credo ut intelligam, “I 
believe in order that I may understand,” holds—not in the sense 
that the tradition of the community is all-sufficient and contains 
all truth, but in the sense that we must start with sympathetic ` 
faith in the community and the cumulative labors of the ages. 
We must live society in order to interpret it. But we must also 
have faith in our creative intelligence to carry forward the labors ` 
of the past, to express its trend and the trend of the cosmos of 
which it is a part in mcre adequate forms and thus enrich and 
make meaningful the spirit of the ages. For it is by re-creating 
the past in devotion to the creative spirit of history that we come 
to understand the past, at the same time that we help create the 
future. ot 

If there is to be a new era for humanity, if we are going to emerge 
from the jungle of our passions and prejudices into a harmonious 
society, we must develop intelligence and individuality, that men 
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may give of their best; we must encourage experimentation and 
criticism that so we may find out what is best. We must possess 
the spirit of thoughtfulness, the venturesomeness of the creative . 
life, the comradeship of free men. Anything else will fail. We 
have tried the sanction of force, but now it fails to hold. We have 
tried religious opiates, but now they fail to put to sleep. We 
must meet the problem conscientiously, for it will no longer down. 
Ahead is either a redeemed society or the jungle. And the second 
jungle bids to be infinitely worse than the first. 

But while we must encourage individuality and criticism, we 
must also remember that it is only in devotion to the whole that 
individuality can become fruitful and criticism constructive. And 
so reason and mysticism must supplement each other in a com- 
plete realization of life. Both are fundamental aspects of life. 
Mysticism cannot be banished by civilization. There is more to 
life than logical abstractions. There is the common bond of senti- 
ment and loyalty. If reason cannot construct this bond, it can at 
least acknowledge it as a fact, and must do so in order to under- 
stand social phenomena. In such a case, the mystical ceases to be 
regarded as primitive or as an irrational superstition; it comes to 
its own as a genuine aspect of life without which society would 
disintegrate into atoms. Reason, on the other hand, instead of 
being hostile to the mystical, becomes the clarifying light which 
keeps it from degenerating into superstition and makes it a healthy 
part of our common life. The mystical element in our experi- 
ence is not forced always to be blind or the intellect to deal with 
barren abstractions. In order to understand the unity of nature, 
we must feel our own unity with nature.. In order to understand 
the meaning of society we must live the social. bond. 
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The alliteration’ “defectives, dependents, delinquents” has become a scrap- | 
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As a result of research in many departments of social science, 
a great deal has been learned concerning the structure of modern 
society: In investigations made for many different specific pur- 
poses, students of social science very frequently come upon certain’ 
kinds or classes of individuals who do not constitute a net asset to 
the community in which they live. When the whole or at least 
a considerable portion of the life of a particular inadequate individ- 
_ ual is taken into consideration, it appears that as a result of his 
limited physical, mental, or temperamental qualities he is a debtor, 
rather than a creditor, to the public happiness, safety, or efficiency. 
Some ‘of these individuals are called defectives, others depen- 
dents, others delinquents, and finally by common consent this 
alliteration, the “defective, dependent and delinquent classes,” 
“became a sort of scrap-basket title meant to include all of the 
‘persons who were not, in the last analysis, to be rated as effective 
and largely self-directive members of the community. The phrase 
is a long one, and long outlived its usefulness because there was 
nothing better to take its place. .. Practically all sociologists, insti- 
tutions, administrators and social fieldworkers dealing with the, 
problem of poor social adaptation are inclined to smile whenever 
the long, alliterative trizomial is mentioned, and often one offers 
_a new title to take its place. 
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But the principal objection to the “three D’s” is not their 
length; it is that the phrase is too enumerative for a general title 
and net enumerative or specific enough for listing the subgroups. 
What is needed is; first, a single title which will not enumerate or 
try to enumerate all of its subclasses, but which by definition and 
usage will convey a clear-cut general class meaning, and, second, 
a subsidiary list which will call the subclasses which belong, to 
the same general group by their own specific medical, legal, biologi- 
cal, or social names. The “three D’s” do not serve either of these 
purposes. But sometimes, by way more of apology than explana- 
tion, the “three D’s” are augmented or reinforced, so that we have 
not only “the defective, the dependent, and the delinquent,” but 
also “the deficient and the degenerate,” making in all the “five 
D’s.” But this is not enough. Professor Franklin H. Giddings, 
in a delightfully satirical editorial in the Independent, Septem- 
ber 13, 1919, writes of “The Seven Devils,” of which he says: 

The Seven Devils are well known and their names are familiar: by the 
will of God or the whim of man they all begin with “D.”. They are (1) the 
Depraved, including the congenitally murderous, cruel, dishonest and obscene; 
(2) the Deficient, including all the feeble-mirded, from idiots to morons; 
(3) the Deranged, congenitally subject or predisposed to illusion; (4) the 
Deformed; (5) the aay (6) t the Dirty, habitually unsanitary; and 
(7) the Devitalized. ‘ 

But the fetish of the letter “D” has not left us. He continues - 
by saying that possibly “the dissolute” and “the depleted ” classes 
should be added. Perhaps the proper way would be to turn to 
the dictionary and abstract therefrom each uncomplimentary 
adjective beginning with “D” and set up therefor an idol incar- 
native of a socially impaired organic type. As the matter stands 
today the socially ill-fitted groups have many nicknames but no 
legitimate titles corresponding to the facts. 

The Eugenics Record Office prepared for the Bureau of the 
Census a study" of state institutions covering all types of individuals 
who require social care or attention of. ore sort-or another, and 
headed the list, “State Institutions for thé Socially Inadequate.” 
The sublist was given as follows: (x) Feeble-minded, (2) Insane, 


See Statistical Directory of State Institutions jor the Defective, Dependent and 
Delinquent Classes, United States Bureau o the Census, by H. H. Laughlin. 
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(3) Criminalistic (including the delinquent and wayward), (4) Epi- 
leptic, (5) Inebriate (including drug habitués), (6) Diseased (includ- 
ing thè tuberculous, the syphilitic, the leprous, and others with - 
chronic infectious segregated diseases), (7) Blind (including those 
` with greatly impaired vision), (8) Deaf (including those with 
greatly impaired hearing), (9) Deformed (including the crippled), 
and (10) Dependent (including children and old folks in “homes,” 
ne’er-do-wells, tramps, and paupers}. 

This was done because among students of vdal niie gen- 

erally the older designation “defective, dependent, and delinquent”? 
. was considered as a term- -appropriately descriptive of neither a 
general non-enumerative title, including all special classes of 
persons needing social restraint, direction, or care, nor as even a 
roughly accurate list of the actual subclasses included with this 
general group. The “three D’s,” in recent years, are rarely even 
mentioned in textbooks or in convention, institution, or social 
` reports. 

When. a specific social, legal, biological, or medical class is meant, 
it is and should be given its specific type désignation. If ‘requests 
had been made for data on institutions for the defective, no one, 
even an expert psychiatrist, or institution superintendent, would 
have known exactly what was meant; “defective” in the literature 
has come to mean nothing by itself, but in the phrase “mentally 
defective” means feeble-minded. But ‘when information was 
called for, descriptive of institutions for the feeble-minded, the 
blind, or the insane, everyone, even the laymen, knew exactly what 
was wanted. Again, “delinquent” has recently come to connote 
‘juvenile delinquency,” and unless accompanied by an explanation 
in each particular case does not refer'to criminalistic persons in 
general. “Dependent” is a good term and is retained as one of- 
the ten subheadings as being less opprobrious, although etymo- | 
logically just as good as the term pauper; but it serves no good 
purpose when included with two other vague terms in attempting 
to. make a géneral heading inclusive of the specific subclasses. 
` If not used to designate a subclass, the term “dependent” would, 
under properly developed connotation, as Professor W. F. Willcox 
suggests, make a good and useful‘ general title. 
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The term “socially inadequate” has more of the appearance of 
a general designation than have the three terms “defective, depend- 
ent, and delinquent.” The former expression is shorter and more 
‘business-like. Moreover, the term “socially inadequate” means 
a condition whereby the individuals included are unable to meet 
the demands of organized society in properly caring for themselves, 
and in behaving toward their fellows in the manner required of 
useful citizens. The expression in itself connotes nothing con- 
cerning hereditary nature, permanency, prognosis, blame, custodial 
care, or past social value. It means simply that now the individuals 
included within the general group need social attention. 

The Bureau of the Census and textbook writers, by adopting 
in their future classifications the general heading “‘socially inade- 
quate,” with its ten definite descriptive subheadings, would serve 
the social sciences well in their efforts to classify social handicap. 
The Census Bureau should lead when opportunity presents itself. 

In organizing the data for the census publication above men- 
tioned, matters went smoothly enough until someone discovered. 
that our old friend the “three D’s” was cast aside for the totally 
inadequate, unsupportable, and unhistoric general title, “The 
Socially Inadequate.” Then began a tempest in a teapot. A 
referendum was held, principally among the professors of sociology 
of the country. They almost all agreed that the old term, “defec- 
tive, dependent, and delinquent,” was very unsatisfactory, but 
they could not agree upon a single title to take its place. Most 
of them, however, had some suggestion of an appropriate name. 

Professor E.. A. Ross, of the University of Wisconsin, says: 


I would say that the phrase “‘socially inadequate” seems to be reasonably 
satisfactory as a comprehensive term for aL classes of the population, which 
owing to a deficiency of one kind or another are objects of special social concern. 


Professor W. F. Willcox, of Cornell University, writes: 


The census phrase “defective, dependent, and delinquent classes” is 
clearly unsatisfactory. Why not strike out the two words “defective” and 
“delinquent” implying a judgment, and call them simply the “dependent 
classes”? If that is unsatisfactory because it is too broad and might include 
all persons who are dependent on the mon2y-earning members of their own 
families, an alternative phrase would be “public charges.” Neither is entirely 
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satisfactory, but I like either Detter than the present ‘phrase or than the phrase. 
`- you propose, “socially inadequate. z 


Professor Carl Kelsey, of the University of Pennsylvanias writes: 


I have often felt the desirability of having some general term to cover 
the classes you mention, for I am not satisfied with the old terminology. " Pos- 
sibly because it is new, the term “socially inadequate” does not strike me 
very favorably. Of course, any 'title-could be used, provided people would 
accept it and understand it. It strikes me that “socially inadequate” is © 
pretty vague and indefinite. i i 

- My own way of meeting the problem harks back to an old discarded theory 
of economics. . You may perhaps- remember that the physiocrats of France 
suggested the idea of a national ledger; on the one side to be entered the 
social creditors; on the other, the social debtors. I have taken over this 
terminology and have been in the habit, for a number of years, of giving a 
course on the social debtors. I should be glad to know how this term strikes ` 
you. It probably is open to the danger of being vague and indefinite, but 
it seems to me it has the distinct merit of including those who, for any reason, 
cannot measure up to standards of self-support, or who, for other reasons, 
must be cared for by the public. 


Professor Frank-A. Fetter, of Princeton University, says: 


Your problem of terminolagy is a very difficult oné because the ten classes 
you mention are not, exactly co-ordinate. The group as a whole involves 
‘more or less of cross-classification, as you well realize: A classification by 
physical defect, such as blindness, deafness, or deformity, is not co-ordinate 
with the class of dependents. Blindness may be a cause of dependency, but 
the blind man may be able to support himself, as also the totally deaf or 
deformed man. I mention this only to get the problem clearly before us, 
for I readily grant that there is: good social reason for grouping all the ten 
classes together for purposes of social statistics. The general title “defective, 
dependent, and delinquent” involves this illogical cross-classification, for the 
three classes are not mutually exclusive, a few defectives being neither depen- 
dent or delinquent, but in most cases the defectiveness being the cause and 
explanation of dependency and delinquency. 

I believe that: the solution of your problem of terminology would, riot 
be obtairied by the use of the phrase of “socially inadequate,” for many of 
the blind, deaf, and deformed are socially adequate, either in the economic 
sense or in the sense of fitness for social relation. In my treatment of problems 

` of modern philanthropy, I have for the last ten years made the basic distinction 
between the normal and the abnormal, the test of abnormality being the 
Jack, of economic means of support either from one’s efforts or from those of 
one’s immediate family and natural protectors. 
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Iam inclined to ‘think that the adoption of a Gék term, a single word, 
would be better than the use of a complex new English phrase. The initial 
objection to a new Greék term is pretty quickly overcome, as witness the 
success of the very usefúl term “moron,” which has helped to clear up ideas 
both in scientific and- popular circles. I suggest the name “asthenic” for 
any person belonging to any of your-ten classes, and they may be designated . 
collectively as “asthenics.” In itself, to be true, asthenic is non-committal 
as to kind of weakness, and we mean socio-economic weakness or sub-normality; 
that is, we are concerned with socio-economic asthenics. But though the 
word has a place in all the dictionaries, it is not ac all specialized, indeed is 
almost unknown, and could easily be appropriated for this purpose. 


George E. Vincent, president of the Rockefeller Foundation, says: 


I am not an expert in nomenclature; my opinion, therefore, would be 
of little value. Dr. Williams, of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
says that his committee have discussed this problem without reaching a 
satisfactory conclusion. The terms “lack of adaptation” and ‘‘maladjustments” 
contain important ideas. Possibly the term “social maladjustments” might 
serve your purpose. 


Professor Albion W. Small, of the University of Chicago, says: 


I presume that you have canvassed ‘all the possible alternatives for the 
standard designations ‘defective, dependent, and delinquent.” If I could 
have my own way, I should retain these expressions. If you find, however, 
that there is compelling reason for a change, zhe alternative “socially inade- 
quate” may be.the best available. The possible synonyms that occur to me 
are: the sub-social classes; the incompletely socialized classes; the defectively 
socialized classes. 

I should hardly be willing to propose either of these terms on its own 
merits, but they may assist you to canvass all the possibilities. 


Professor J. Q. Dealey, of Brown University, says: 


In my opinion the term “socially inadequate” would be much worse 
than the present term “defective, dependent, and delinquent classes.” The 
latter expression at least has the merit of being definite and precise. The 
suggested term is extremely vague and is open to the same objection in empha- 
sizing defectivity. It certainly does not seem to me to apply to such classes 
as you mention, including, for example, orpkans and inmates of soldiers’ or 
sailors’ homes. I do not remember having seen the term in use and I rather 
hope it will not receive the indorsement of the Bureau. 

At the same time there is need.of a better term than the one in use, one 
that will seem to avoid a notion of stigma and that will emphasize a con- 
structive point of view. ‘It is difficult, however, to suggest any such term 
because there are three quite different ideas which have to be covered by a 
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common term, and I presume we shall have to wait until one is developed 


in experience that fits the demand. Sometimes I use the term “those classes 
in need of social care, control or correction.” This seems to me more satis- 
factory but is too lengthy as a heading. 

I appreciate the need of a short title and am sorry I cannot suggest a 
short and comprehensive one which would be free from objection. 


Professor Franklin H. Giddings, of Columbia University, says: 


The Census Office has, I think, a-number of pretty good reasons for 
wishing to keep the title “defective, dependent, and delinquent classes.” For 


` one thing, it insures a unity for classification, and, as you know, one of the _ 


- things we have most to dreed in census administration is the destruction of all 


possible scientific comparisons by changing classifications from one ten years ` 


to another. My own preference, on the whole, would be to use such a term 
as “‘socially inadequate,” followed by, * are the defective, dependert, 
and delinquent classes.” - 


Professor William L. Dealey, of Hamline University, writes: 


_Re terms, your social emphasis‘would seem.the right direction. It seems 
needless to have an enumerative general title (“Defective, dependent, ard 
delinquent classes”), duplicating the specific enumerations of the_ table, 
Moreover, the term “dezective” hardly applies to the insane as contrasted 
with the mentally defective (feeble-minded), or diseased as contrasted with 
the physically defective (deaf, deformed, etc.). 

Although “socially inadequate” is broad enough to include further classes, 
such as industrial “misfits” lacking proper vocational guidance and training, 
or idle holders of large properties, etc.—at the same time, these are not insti- 
tutional classes. to 

“Maladjusted” appeals zo me as a more scientific word than ‘ adne 


but for statistical purposes “inadequate” is shorter, simpler and more readily ` 


understood. 
I therefore prefer your expressive term, but in this order: “classes socially. 


inadequate.” 
Professor Samuel McCune Lindsay, of Columbia University, says: 


The problem you state, to secure for the various classes mentioned a good 
general non-enumerative but all inclusive term, is a dificult one. The term 
you suggest, “socially inadequate” does not seem to me wholly satisfactory. 

Personally in some of my teaching and writing I have used the terin 
social-debtor classes to cover the general ground indicated in your group but 
I realize that it is neither a very precise descriptive term nor wholly satis- 
_ factory from the point of view of logical classification. I shall be interested 

to know what conclusions you reach finally. 


Professor Charles A. Ellwood, of the University of Missouri, writes: 


The Department of Sociology at the University of Missouri is very much 
opposed to giving up the title “dependent, defective, and delinquent classes” 
for such a term as “the socially inadequate.” It seems to me that such 
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euphemism is utterly out of place in science, that we ought to use very plain 

English and call a spade a spade. Furthermore, the term “socially inade- 
quate” is very much broader than the ten clesses which you mention. If 
any single phrase will cover those classes, it would be some such expression 
as “the socially abnormal classes.” However, I am not sure that that is so 
desirable as the broader and more descriptive title. . In any case, I am opposed 
to euphemisms in our government documents. 


Of these criticisms that of Professor Frank A. Fetter seems to be 
especially valuable. The difficulty in any subclassification is to 
make all members of the subclasses co-ordinate and to prevent cross- 
classification within co-ordinate groups. In organized society the 
individual is the unit: For the purpcse of institutional care, 
although an, individual might be blind, deaf, deformed, diseased, 
and inebriate, convicted of crime and possibly insane, he could not 
be placed at the same time in separate institutions for each of these 
primary groups and-given the specific treatment accorded to each 
class of inmates. . Nevertheless the classification and the practical 
organization of institutions and the care for the socially handicapped 
is based upon primary ailments or defects, so that individuals who 
come under more than one class are most properly given carcin the 
institution best adapted for treating their. principal handicap. 
In the more advanced of the larger state custodial institutions a 
further subgrouping is made upon the kasis of the condition- . 
complexes of their patients or inmates. In most states the law 
specifies institutional care in reference to certain social, medical, or 
legal types, so that regardless of the optimum adjustment to par- 
ticular needs, statutory directions must be followed in placing a 
given individual. , 

The ten subclasses here PEE are not meant to be 
inflexible and final, but are based upon tie situation as it is found 
in the treatment of the social debtors or the socially incapable, 
followed at present by the test organized social work in the several 
states. It is not a classification based upon etiology or prognosis. 
There is no sorting on the basis of blame, or on the possibility ‘of 
salvage, nor is the sorting a eugenical one. Indeed in most.of these 
handicapped groups as they are sorted and handled by the existing 
social régime, both individuals carrying desirable heredity traits 
and those of constitutional degenerate quality would be found. 
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Every science has its own point of view for classification. The 
present basis is the actual treatment by organized American . 
society of its elements which cannot or do not-meet personal and 
social needs. 

As a by-product 02 this discussion Professor Carl Kelsey’s 

. proposed revival of “the national ledger” with citizens rated as 
“social creditors” and: “social debtors” is worthy of serious. 
attention. As our social life becomes. ‘more and more complex, 
it is a poor and unconstructive imagination which cannot foresee 
something of this sort in actual operation. It exists now in vague 
unwritten law, with social debits and credits piling up to make a 
man’s reputation. But something more definite is needed. 

In corresponding with executive officers of the several states, 
with boards of control, and with superintendents of institutions 
for the socially inadequate, this phrase was used as a general title, 
and was taken up immediately in the full connotation which its 
use indicated. Thus in‘reference to institutions including all of 
the ten special types herein named, the following. letters were 
received: 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 
ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 


I return herewith your ilei relating to state institutions for the 
social inadequate, which Żs correct. 
; Tuomas W. Simmons, 
Secretary of State 


EXECUTIVE CHAMBER 
STATE oF FLoRIDA 


I am directed by the Governor to acknowledge receipt of yours of the 
27th instant, relative to ccrrectirig and returning the inclosed list of state 
institutions for the socially inadequate in the state of Florida. 

I have stricken from the list the temporary farm ‘prison, Ocala, which 
has been consolidated with Bradford Farm, Raiford. This corrects the list 
as at present status, There has been authorized a Florida Industrial School 
for Girls and the site for the same purchased, but no buildings have been 
erected as yet. : 

R. A. Gray, 
Secretary to the Governor 
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2 EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


I am able to advise you that ths inclosed list of Arizona’s' state institu- 
tions for the socially madonne is-correct as presented. 


Geo. W. P. Hunt, Governor 


EXECUTIVE CHAMBERS 
STATE OF CONNECTICUT 


I return herewith list of state institutions for the socially inadequate of 
this state as contained in your letter of the 22nd ult. I think it is correct 
and complete. A , ! 
` W. M. Marts, Executive Seċretary 


_ WEST VROINIA STATE BOARD OF CONTROL 


We are returning herewith your list of szate institutions for the socially 
inadequate in this state and advise that same is correct and includes all such 


institutions at this time. 
i State Board of Control 


Roy REGER, Secretary 


GOVERNOR’S OFFICE 
AUSTIN, TEXAS . 


I beg to return you herewith list of institutions for the “socially inade- 
. quate” of Texas. Your list is correct with the exception of the additions 


noted. 
Jonn L. WROE 


Secretary to the Governor 


STATE BOARD OF CONTROL OF WISCONSIN 


Your letter of July 27 to Governor Phipp inclosing a list of the state 
institutions for the socially inadequate of Wisconsin has been referred to this 
department for attention. 

We have made an examination of the list which accompanied. your letter, 
and fnd that it is correct and covers all the state institutions of this state. 
None of the buildings at the Southern Home for the Feeble-minded at Union 
Grove have yet been constructed and that institution will not be ‘ready for 
occupancy before May 1, ror7. None of the buildings at the Industrial 


Home for Women at Taychzedah have yet been built, and that institution 


will not be opened until sometime in 1917. . 


STATE BOARD oF CONTROL OF WISCONSIN 
M. J. TAPPINS, Secretary 
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STATE BUREAU.OF IMMIGRATION, LABOR, AND STATISTICS 


We herewith return the list of state institutions which have to deal with, 
the socially inadequate classes in our state. This list is correct as given on 
the sheet herewith inclosed. i 

S i H. T. Hames, Commissioner 


: -  GOVERNOR’S OFFICE 
STATE oF NORTH CAROLINA 


Replying to your inquiry of July 27 I beg to say-that the list of institu- 
tions for the socially inadecuate in this state inclosed therein is correct. 


May F. Jones, Private Secretary: 


` 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Attached herewith you will find a correct-list of State Institutions for 
the Socially Inadequate of Michigan. The State Sanitorium for Tuber- 
culosis at Sanford is a name only, as the act which created it was not carried 
out, due to conditions which made it inadvisable to build this institution. 


E. C. AUSTEN, Secretary to the Governor 


STATE BOARD or CHARITIES, New YORK 


I am ieue to you the list of state institutions for the socially inade- 
quate in the state of New York. .... 

As you will notice the list sent by you ‘remains substantially as forwarded, _ 
with three changes, and the list of ten-institutions almost entirely supported 
by direct appropriations from the State Treasury but which are private cor- 
porations managed by their own Boards of Trustees are added as they fall 
under your definition of institutions for the socially inadequate. 


, Rosert W. HiL, Acting Secretary 


DEPARTMENT OF ARCHIVES AND History . 
i STATE OF ALABAMA 


Your letter, requesting the confirmation of ‘your list of Alabama state 
institutions for the socially inadequate, addressed to the governor of the 
state has just been referred to me for attention. 

‘In returning the list herewith, I beg to advise that it is full and complete 
so far as I can ascertain, with the possible exception of the Alabama Epileptic 
Colony. Information concerning this institution, which has never yet been 


opened, has already been supplied you. 
: Tuomas M. Owen, Director 
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STATE BOARD OF CONTROL, CALIFORNIA 


` In addition to this we inclose a list of property valuations of all the insti- 
tutions for the socially inadequate, fifteen ix all, giving you the property 
valuations of each with the tctal, so that your figures may conform to the 


official figures of this office. i 
à STATE BOARD OF CONTROL 


Epwin F. Sura, Property Agent 


The United States Public Health Service, in a letter signed by. 
W. G. Stimpson, Acting Surgeon General, says: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
BUREAU or PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
WASHINGTON 
Tae Bureau is in receipt of your letter of the zoth ultimo requesting 
"a statement of the activities cf the Service in reference to certain forms of 
social inadequacy. ae 7 
As the public health agency of the federal government, the Service is 
naturally interested in the healzh aspect of all Zorms of social inadequacy, and 
considerable attention has therefore been given to the various questions 
involved. In the statement below, an effort has been made to give a summary 
review of the phases of these problems which have received most attention. 
` Aside from these activities specifically mentioned, it may be added that 
the Service is in constant receipt of correspordence from health authorities, 
civic associations, physicians and other individuals bearing on these questions. 
In this way, the information available to the Service is transmitted to such 
persors, and the data they. may have is added to those accumulated by this 
office. In its work, the Service naturally emphasizes the prevention of the con- 
ditions enumerated rather than their cure, and advocates the close co-ordination 
of all the agencies interested, as each and all of these forms of social inade- 
quacy must be considered as forming part of public health as a whole. As 
showing the wide scope of the work and the’ more or less close relation it 
bears to the subjects under consideration, there is inclosed a chart setting 
forth the organization of the, Public Health Service. a 
Insane and feeble-minded.—The immigration laws specifically provide that 
physical and mental examinations of all arriving aliens shall be made by 
officers of the United States Public Health Service to determine the presence 
“of physical or mental defects Since the passage of the above-mentioned 
law in 1907, 444 mental defectives were cerzified for deportation in 1919, 
412 in T910, 403 in 1911, 371 in 1912, 883 in 1913, 1360 in 1914, 606 in r915. 
“The time and place of examination of aliens are designated by the Com- 
missioner of Immigration. Other matters relating to these examinations are 
controlled by the Public Health Service whose officers are subject only to 
the orders of the Surgeon General. 
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`» Cases of mental diseases are treated regularly among the beneficiaries 
of the Service, the number usually exceeding roo every year. 
~ In addition, the Service is actively. interested in all efforts relating to 
the prevention and control of mental diseases, and a number of officers have 
conducted investigations and published papers on this subject: In connection 
. with the studies of school hygiene, for instance, mental examinations have 

been made during the past year and a half of over 18,000 school children in ` 

4 states. The percentage cf feeble-mindedness observed in the course of 

these investigations’ varied from 0.3 to 1.1 per cent, according to locality. 

In connection with the studies of pellagra, like attention ’ has been paid to 

cases of insanity resulting from this disease. `` 

Tuberculous —The activities of the Public Health ‘Service i in regard to 
tuberculosis may be summarized as follows: 

Enforcement of laws’ forbidding the immigration of tuberculous persons. 

Investigating scientific problems such as the viability of the tubercle 
bacillus, the effects of climate on the course of the diseasé, and the value 
of preparations advocated for treatment of the disease. . 

Conducting a campaign of cai against the disease through bul- 

_ letins, lectures, exhibits, etc. ` 

Examining government employees EE of having the disease. 

Inspecting government buildings in Washington to see that the provisions 
for the prevention of the disease are enforced. ` 

Treating beneficiaries oi the Service afflicted with tuberculosis, and 
operating for this purpose ihe federal sanatorium at Fort Stanton, New 
: Mexico. 

Investigating the problems connected with the migration of tuberculous 
persons from one state to ancther. 

Blind—Among the activities of the Service specifically aimed at the 
prevention and control of blindness may be mentioned:. 

The examination of arriving aliens to prevent the admission into this 
country of persons afflicted with.communicable eye diseases, as, for instance, 
trachoma. ‘Thus, in the. ro-year period ending June 30, 1915, 23,654 cases 
of trachoma were detected and excluded at immigration stations. As similar 
inspections are made at foreign ports to prevent the embarkation of diseased 
aliens, many times greater numbers were undoubtedly prevented from sailing 
for this country. In one. year alone, 1906, for instance, 29,600 immigrants 
with trachoma were detected at foreign ports and kept from embarkation, | 

The examinations of persons in this country, especially school children, 
to determine the prevalence of trachoma and other eye diseases and suggest 
remedial and preventive measures to the proper authorities. About 200,000 
individuals have already beer. examined in not less than 16 states, the preva- 
lence of trachoma varying from 9.5 per centtoo.o2percent. Similar examina- 
tions have been made of over 39,000 Indians: i in 24 states, 22.7 per cent of 

which were found to be suffering from enone 
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In order to demonstrate-*he eradicability of trachoma in the regions 
found most heavily infect’ six ‘small hospitals have been established in 
the states of Kentucky, Ten::essee, Virginia, and West Virginia, where patients 
may. obtain treatments free of charge. Up to-June 30, 1916, nearly 13,000 
patients had been treated at these hospitals. In connection with the opera- 
tion of the trachoma hospitals, an educational campaign has been conducted 
through the entire Appalachian region by means of clinics, lectures, publica- 
tions, and visits to.country homes. 

A compilation has been made of the laws relating to ophthalmia neo- 
natorum, thus showing the measures:so far taken in this country to prevent 
infant blindness and the need for further legislation of the same character. 

Cases of blindness among beneficiaries cf the Service are treated at the 
stations of ‘the Service. During the year ending Jne 30, I9I5, 2,104 cases 
of eye disease were treated. 

Deaf—Cases of deafness among beneficiaries of the Service are treated 
at the stations of the Service. 

Inebriate.—Reviews of the ledislation. on this subject ‘are published at 
frequent intervals, in connection with the general studies relating to habit-. 
forming drugs. 

Lepers——The specific activities of the Service in this direction are as 
follows: 

Conduct of scientific studies of the disease at the Leprosy, Investigation 
Station maintained in Hawaii. 

Co-operation with the Hawaiian authorities in the treatment of the lepers 
in the territorial settlement at Molokai. 

Prevention of the spread of leprosy in interstate traffic. 

` Periodical compilations of reports of the prevalence of the disease.in the 
various parts of the country. < 

Drug habitués—The Service has co-operated with the Internal Revenue 
Bureau in the enforcement of existing federal anti-narcotic legislation, render- 
ing advice in regard to technical questions. Popular articles in regard to 
the prevention and cure of this condition have been published, and compila- 
tions are periodically made of all the legislation relating to this ae 


Respectfully, 
- W. G. Srrueson, Acting Surgeon General: 


Letters were addressed to 576 state institutions included under 
the type list given in this paper. Only three of the institutions 
‘objected to the classification. One was a United States Naval 
Home, which: objected to being included in the classification 
“defective, dependent, and delinquent.” Later on, however, . 
“when the nature of the study and the full connotation of the term 
“socially inadequate” was s explained, the ea of the ‘Navy 
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withdrew the objection. The other two cbjections were made by 
schools for the deaf. However, the principals of most of such schools 
recognized immediately the fact that they were dealing with 
persons handicapped on account of their. deafness, and did not . 
object to the classification. ` They understood that, in a general 
survey of social handicap it was proper that their schools be included 
with other groups of persons whose. articulation with the ordinary 
` social life of the cornmunity was quite different from theirs. 

-To sum up the matter, all students of social structure agree 
_ that a general non-enumerative title is needed to designate all of 
those classes in modern society which need special care, restraint, 
or direction, who as a'group do not contribute in net to the general 
welfare (nor at all except as they may awaken altruistic conduct in 
their more fortunate fellows), but who on the contrary in net entail 
a drag upon those members of the community who have sufficient 
insight, initiative, competency, physical strength, and social 
instincts to enable them to live effective lives without particular 
social custody. The general titles suggested for this great division 
of humanity are the following: anti-social classes; asthenic 
classes; classes in need of social care, control, or correction; defec- 
tively socialized classes; dependent classes; exceptional classes; 
incompletely socialized classes; public charges; social debtor 
classes; ` social debtors; socially handicapped classes; social 
maladjustments, i.e., the socially maladjusted classes; socially 
abnormal classes; socially umadapted; socially unfortunate; 
sub-social classes; subnormal classes; unsocial classes; unusual 
classes, and the lower or submerged tenth. 

Referring back to the census publication, we find that the 
‘subgrouping of the ten specific socially inadequate types was 
retained in its original form; ‘it could not be shaken. For’ the 
general title the Bureau of the Census, however, decided 


to adhere to the term “defective, dependent, and delinquent classes” because 
it is conservative, conforming to our previous practice, because it meets with 
more general approval than any other term suggested, becausé it is the term 
employed in the statute under which we collect the data, and because it 
seems evident that the term “socially inadequate” would call forth criticism 
and protest in some quarters. .... Of the various alternatives which have 
- been suggested, “socially inadequate” seems . . . . fully as good as any. If 
it was a well accepted term in general use I would not object to it. 
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.What is needed is-a term hoary with age, but still venerable 
on account of its great current service. If there is no term that 
carries the proper connotation, any one-which arbitrarily might be 
agreed upon and defined would do the work, creep into the diction- 
ary, and ultimately carry the connotation which its more or less 
arbitrary definition attributes to it. Jack London said the way to 
prove anything is to say it three times, The continued use of a 
term in a given connection establishes it in å language. Newly 
invented terms, if useful, soon set immovably in the linguistic 
matrix. ; 
“What’s in a name,” other than a clear-cut designation? 
A socially inadequate person may properly be defined as one who, 
by his own purpose, initiative, and efforts, chronically is unable 
to maintain himself as a self-supporting and useful member of the 
organized society in which he finds himself. In our modern society 
this inadequacy is generally the result of personal, mental, physical, 
or temperamental handicap, either inherited or acquired. It should 
be, however, provided that the term “socially inadequate” should 
not be applied to individuals whose personal or social ineffective- 
nesses are due solely to the normally expected exigencies of youth, 
old age, or temporary illness, when such ineffectivenesses are taken 
care of adequately by the respective families in which they occur. 

The subclassification may well defer to those medical, social, 
and legal classés as they are handled now by organized society. 
As institutions become more specialized, and the eugenical and 
social sciences have more influence upon practical care and treat- 
ment, doubtless.other groups will be segregated for social treatment. 
Law, medicine, eugenics, sociology, and criminology have their 
special classifications for individuals who, in their social bearings, 
come within the ken of each particular science, but when one 
attempts the study of these classes from the standpoint of organized 
society he must treat them not from the viewpoint of any one 
science, but from their functioning in and their actual treatment by 
the social organism.. By some-the blind and the deaf are grouped 
together under one class, the cacaesthenic or those with defective 
sense organs, but for the most part organized society treats them 
separately, so that they are here made into separate classes. 
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The basis for the grouping here followed is found principally in 
the classification of inmates of custodial institutions, modified 
somewhat by social, demographic, medical, and eugenical 
researches., It is not primarily eugenical. A classification based 
upon. eugenical principles would divide mankind into two great 
classes, first, the eugenic group or those who, regardless of their 
„personal social adjustments, are carriers in their blood of sound 
and racially valuable physical, mental, and temperamental tracts; 
and second, the cacogenic or those who, regardless of personal 
social reactions, are potential parents of offspring handicapped by 
the inheritance of degenerate qualities. Within each of these 
primary groups there would be many sub-classes. In each of the . 
socially inadequate classes there are both eugenic and cacogenic 
individuals. Doubtless most socially inadequate persons are 
cacogenic, but the two bases of classification are different—one is 
social adjustment while the other is quality of the germ-plasm. . 

Summiarizing the problem, it appears appropriate to use the 
general title “socially inadequate”? as quite properly and accu- 
rately including all of the social groups in need of special restraint, 
direction, or care, of which general group, the following specific 
classes are definite subgroups: (x) feeble-minded; (2) insane; 
(3) criminalistic (including the delinquent and wayward); 
(4) epileptic; (5) inebriate (including drug Labitués); (6) diseased 
(including the. tuberculous, lepers, and others with chronic 
infectious segregated diseases); (7) blind (including those with 
seriously impaired visior.); (8) deaf (including those with seriously 
impaired hearing); (9) deformed (including the crippled); (xo) 
dependent (including orphans, old folks, soldiers and sailors in 
“homes,” chronic charity-aided folk, paupers, ne’er-do-wells). 


And 
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The peopling of America corsidered as a means of relieving pressure of population 
in Europe. The two grand tnemes of American history are, properly, the infiuence 
of immigration upon American life and institutions, anc the influence of the American 
environment upon the everchanging composite population. The first voyage of 
Columbus, an Italian, with a crew of Spaniards, an Irishman, an Englishman, and an 
Israelite, prefigured the subsequent movement. Even the people of the thirteen 

. English colonies were a mixture of racial breeds., While the religious motive has been 
stressed in the history of American colonization, the economic urge sent scores of 
thousands. Jamestown, the Penn Colony typical, not solitary. Desire to be rid of 
criminals and paupers accounts for other streams of emigration, perhaps to the extent 
of one-half the white emigrants during the larger part of the colonial period. 

. Franklin deploréd the arrival of Germans in Pennsylvania—‘generally the most 
stupid of their own nation.” Furitan and Scotch-Irish variations. The non-English 
strains as factors making for independence. Later phenomena of interracial influence ` 
before and after the Civil War. | -` 

The New World was discovered by a man who. was trying his 

utmost to find an older world than the one he had sailed from. If 
Columbus had known that he had failed to reach the fabled Orient, 
he would have died a bitterly disillusioned man. Yet, in the judg- 
ment of history, the measure of his greatness is to be found in the 
fact that he committed this cardinal blunder, for thereby he and 
the later explorers opened up to the crowded populations of Europe 
an egress from poverty and oppression for many centuries to come. 
The ratio between man ‘and land became changed for the whole 
civilized world, and there opéned up before humanity unsuspected 
opportunities for development and progress. On account of 
political disturbances in Europe and the difficulties of ocean travel, 
the full possibilities of this epochal change were only gradually 
developed; and the effects were thus distributed through the last 
four centuries of world-history. But the event itself stands forth 
as one of the tremendous facts of history. So far as the human 
mind can foresee, nothing of a similar nature can ever happen 
again, $ i 
7I 
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The great Volkerwanderungen, set in motion by the opening up 
of the Western Hemisphere, have been essentially unlike any earlier 
migrations in history, and in comparison with them most of the 
„earlier movements of population were numerically insignificant. 
. In a large sense, all American histéry has been the product of these 
migratory movements from the Old World. Since the red-skinned . 
savage has never been a potent factor in American development, 
the whole history of the United States and, to a lesser degree, of 
the two Americas is, at bottom, the story of the successive waves 
of immigration and of the adaptation of the newcomers and their 
descendants to the new surroundings offered by the Western 
Hemisphere. Thus the two grand themes of American history 
are, properly, the influence of immigration upon American life and 
institutions, and the influence of the American environment, espe- 
cially the frontier in the early days and tke industrial integration 
- of more recent times, upon the ever-changing composite population. 
Columbus’s first voyage of discovery was a „strange fore- 
shadowing of the later history of the American people, for, in a 
very real:sense, his voyage may be considered an international 
enterprise. Acting under the authority of Spain, this Italian sailed 
with a crew consisting of Spaniards, one Irishman, an Englishman, 
and an Israelite. These nationalities were later to enter fully 
into the rich’ heritage which this voyage made possible to the 
world. In the next two centuries the nations of Europe, large 
and small, sought to stake out colonial claims in America, not 
‘with entire success from an imperialistic point of view, but with 
the result that cultural foundations were laid whose influence may 
' still be traced in the legal systems, customs, and institutions of 
many parts of the United States today. A familiar illustration is 
afforded in the case of Louisiana, where the-continental civil law, 
instead of the English common law, governs domestic relations and 
transfers of property as a reminder of the days when the French 
and the Spanish owned the land. 
It is, perhaps, not generally understood that even the E of 
‘the thirteen English colonies were a mixture of racial breeds. 
This was due, in part, to the English conquest of colonies planted 
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by rival European powers along the Atlantic Coast, but was the 
result more largely of abundant immigration from various parts of 
the world after the original settlements had been well established. 
A Colonial Dame or a Darghter of the American Revolution might 
conceivably have nothing but pure Hebrew blood or French or 
_ German blood in her veins. During the first century of English 
colorization, the seventeenth, the English race was the main con- 
tributor to the population, the Dutch and French Huguenot 
contributions being less important. These racial elements occupied , 
the choice lands near the coast, and thus compelled the stream of 
immigration of the eighteenth century to pour into the interior, a 
signiticant development m view of the different character and 
great numbers of these later settlers. ~ 

While the religious motive has properly been stressed in the 
history of. colonization, it should not be overlooked that the 
economic urge, operating independently or as a stiffening to relig- 
ious conviction, sent many scores of thousands fleeing to American 
shores. We need not wink at the jact that the immigrants of 
colonial times were actuated by the same motives as the immigrants 
today, namely a determination to escape religious or political 
oppression and a desire to improve their living conditions. To 
make this generalization strictly applicable to immigration in our 
own day, one might wish to reverse the order of statement, although 
the Russian Jews and the Armenian refugees are conspicuous 
‘examples of the contrary. 

The earliest English settlement, that at Jamestown, was sent 
out by an English trading corporation which was interested pri- 
marily in making profits for the stockholders of the company out 
of the industry of the settlers. To cite another example, William 
Penn was a canny Quaker who, after the first settlements were 
made in his dominion of Pennsylvania, lost no opportunity to 
stimulate imniigration artificially, for the resulting enhancement 
of real estate values meant an increased income for him. He -< 
advertised his lands widely throughout Europe, offering large 
tracts at nominal prices end portraying the political and religious 
advantages of residence under his rule. In anticipation of later 
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practices, he maintained paid agents in the Rhine Valley, who 
were so successful that within a score of years German immigrants 
numbered almost one-half of the population. 

Another source of “assisted immigration” was to be found in 
- the practice of European nations to drain their almshouses and 
jails into their colonies; it has been estimated that as many as 
fifty thousand criminals were sent to the thirteen’ colonies by 
Great Britain. Due allowance must, of course, be made for a 
legal code which condemned offenders to death for stealing a joint 
of meat worth more than one shilling! Perhaps one-half of all 
the white immigrants during the larger part of the colonial period 
were unable to pay their expenses. They came “indentured” 
and were auctioned off:for a period of service by the ship captains 
in payment for their transportation. Another element of the 
population, perhaps one-fifth of the whole in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, consisted of Guinea negroes who became emigrants to the 
New World only through the exercise of superior force. A well- 
known historian is authority for the statement that probably one- 
third of the-colonists in 1760 were born outside of America. 

Men of older colonial stock viewed the more recent comers with 
a species of alarm that was to be repeated with each new generation 
of the American breed. Benjamin Franklin declared that -the 
German immigrants povring into Pennsylvania “are generally the 
most stupid of their own nation. .... Not being used to liberty 
they know not how to make mocest use of it.” They appear at 
elections “in droves and carry all before them, except in one or 
two counties. Few of their children know English.” The familiar 
objections to immigration on grounds of non-assimilability, paup- 
erism, and criminality originated during these early days, leaving 
for later and more congested times the development of arguments 
derived from the fear of economic competition. 

The preponderance of English settlers in the first century of 
colonization served to fix. governmental <nstitutions and political 
ideals in an English mold and to make English speech the general 
‘language of the colonists. In the subsequent colonial period most 
of New England retained its purely English character because of 
the Puritan policy of religious exclusiveness; but into the other 
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colonies alien ‘racial elements came in great numbers and left their . 
impress on native culture and, in a less measure; on American 
speech. It is instructive to remember that the great English Puri- 
‘tan migration did not exceed twenty thousand, whereas more 
than one hundred and fifty thousand Scotch-Irish Presbyterians 
settled in the colonies in the eighteenth century. Unlike the 
Puritans the Scotch-Irish were to be found in nearly five hundred 
settlements scattered through all the colonies on the eve of the 
Revolution; and being everywhere endowed with a fierce passion 
for liberty, they served as an amalgam to bind together all other 
‘racial elements in the population. The Germans, who also came 
in large numbers, localized their settlements in western New York, 
and particularly in.the western counties of Pennsylvania, where 
they gave rise to the breed which we call the Pennsylvania Dutch. 
A recent student of the subject estimates that, at the outbreak of 
the War for Independence, about one-tenth of the total population 
, was German and perhaps one-sixth Scotca-Irish. 
Since the best sites near the coast were pre-empted, these races 
for the most part pushed into the valleys of the interior where they 
occupied fertile farm lands and acted as a buffer against Indian 
forays on the older settlements. Combining with the native whites 
in the back country, they quickly developed a group consciousness 
‘due to the organized efforts of the English-American minorities 
of the seaboard to minimize the influence of the frontier population 
in the colonial legislature ard courts, and in the case of the abortive 
‘ Regulator uprising in Nor-h Carolina they invoked civil war to 
secure a redress of grievances. Eventuelly their struggle proved 
to be the decisive factor in establishing the two American principles 
of equality before the law and of representation upon the basis of - 
numbers. When the disryption with Great Britain approached, 
the non-English strains of the back country lent great propulsive 
force to the movement for independence and republican govern- 
ment. They were probably the deciding factors in Pennsylvania 
and South Carolina, where me ties of loyalty binding the colonists 
were especially strong. 
Other racial strains made a deep impress upon the. history of 
the times. Someone has.pointed out that eight of the men most’ 
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‘prominent in the early history of New York represented eight non- `` 

English nationalities: Schuyler, of Dutch: descent; Herkimer, 

. whose parents were pure-blooded Germans from the Rhine Palati- 
nate; John Jay, of French stock; Livingston, Scotch; Clinton, 
Irish; Morris, Welsh; Baron Steuben, Prussian; and Hoffman, 
Swedish. Of the fifty-six signers of the Declaration of Inde- 

` pendence, eighteen were of non-English stock and, of these, eight 
were born outside of the colonies. Joseph Galloway, the Penn- 
sylvania loyalist, declared before a committee of the House of 
Commons in ‘1779 that in the patriot army “there were scarcely 
one-fourth natives of America, —about one-half Irish, the other 
fourth were English and Scotch.” This statement fails to do 
justice to the other foreign-born soldiers who fought in the War 
for Independence. 


E N, ‘the period of national independence, immigration 
continued to exert a profound influence on the development of 
American institutions, political ideals, and industrial life. Within 
ten years of the adoption of the Constitution, immigration received 
unwelcome recognition: as wielding a democratizing influence on 
American life. The Federalist party, dominated by aristocratic 
svmpathies, was determined to deal a deathblow to the heresy 
known variously as mobocracy or democracy; and so it passed the 
Alien and Sedition Acts and the Naturalization Law in 1798 for 
‘the purpose of preventing aliens-from cultivating this dangerous 
doctrine in the United States. The party did not-survive this 
legislation. i l 

` Beginning with the year 1820 the numbers of foreigners migra- 
ting into the United States each decade mounted rapidly, passing 
the half-million mark during the thirties and rising above the two 
and a half million mark in the decade of the fifties. The racial 
‘strains represented in this migration were essentially the same | 
as during colonial times, the Teutonic and the Celtic. The 
high-water mark in the period before the Civil War was reached 
when the tide of immigration brought to American shores, in the _ 
late forties and early ñfties, huge numbers of famine-stricken 
Irish, and great numbers of German liberals, who fled Germany 
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because of the outcome of the Revolution of 1848. The United 
States was still predominantly agricultural, and the Germans and 
other north Europeans, attracted by the abundance of. cheap. 
government land, tended to move westward into the upper Missis- 
sippi Valley, whereas the Irish were likely to remain in the eastern 
cities or go out into the construction camps. Virtually all the 
western states perceived the advantages of, immigration as an 
agency for developing their resources; and emulating the example 
‘of William Penn they were not backward in appropriating money 
and establishing agents in Europe to furnish prospective emigrants 
with all possible informaticn as to the soil, climate, and general 
conditions of the country. Colonies of European peasants began 
to be established in many parts of the West—at one time it appeared 
that Wisconsin might become exclusively a German state. 

By their disinclination for agricultural pursuits, the Irish 
found themselves in a position to play an important part in the 
rapid physical development of the country. in the twenties and 
the thirties. Those were the years during which roads, canals, 
and public works were being constructed upon an extensive scale 
and the first railroads were being projected. The hard manual 
labor for these enterprises was performed mainly by the Irish. 
The congestion of foreigners in the eastern cities led to increases 
in pauperism, intemperance, and prostitution; and these conditions 
gave great impetus to the numerous movements for humanitarian 
reform which characterized the thirties. In 1838 it was estimated 
that more than one-half cf the paupers in the country were of 
foreign birth. .Better housing conditions, a more humane legal 
code, prohibition, women’s rights—all these reforms were urgently 
advocated by writers arid speakers who, in subsequent years, 
devoted their attention almost exclusively to the greatest social 
injustice of all, slavery. 

As a result of the heavy immigration of the forties atid fifties, 
political corruption became an important factor in American | 
politics for the first time. The newly arrived foreigner. fell an 
easy prey to the unscruptlous native politician; .and fraudulent 
naturalization papers, vote buying, and similar practices became 
so notorious that a probe committee of Congress declared in 1860: 


s 
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: “Tt is well known to the American people that stupendous frauds 
have been perpetrated in the election of 1856, in Pennsylvania, by 


-: means of forged and fictitious naturalization papers.” President 


: Buchanan wrote that “we never heard until within a recent period 

of the employment of money to. carry elections.” Much of the 
immigrant labor came in under contract to private corporations, | 
“and the decade of the fifties saw the first effective employment of 
-arguments against immigration based upon the-plea that the lower 
l standard of living of the foreigners made it impossible for native 
laborers to compete with them. 

These considerations, added to the PEE TEE of Roman 
Catholics among ‘the Irish immigrants, led to the growth of a 
powerful movement against immigration, which is without parallel 
in American history. Calling themselves Native Americans, politi- 
cal parties were formed in New York and other eastern cities to 
prevent the election cf foreign-born citizens to office; and ten years 
later, in 1845, a national organization was effected with more than 
one hundred thousand members. In 7850 the movement assumed 
the guise of a'secret organization under the name, known only to 
the initiate, of The , Supreme Order of the Star Spangled Banner. . 
Outsiders lost no time in dubbing the members “Know Nothings,” 
` since the rank and file, ‘when asked regarding the mysteries of the 
order, invariably replied: .“‘We know nothing.” Due perhaps to 
the disturbed state of politics in the fall of 1854 and the hesitancy 
of many citizens to take a definite stand on the slavery question as 
reopened by the Kansas-Nebraska Act, the party enjoyed phe- 
nomenal success, carrying six states and failing in seven others 
only by a narrow margin. But two years later, with a presidential 
ticket in the field, the party showed little strength, having suc- 
cumbed to the growing popular abscrption in the slavery contro- 
versy. Several attempts were thade after the Civil War by secret 
societies and minor parties to revive nativist feeling but with a 
notable lack, of success, although, as we shall see presently, non- 
partisan political agitation during the same period has resulted in the 
passage of certain reszrictive measures by the federal government. . 

In the period prior to the Civil War the stream of immigration 
had been turned from the South by the Mason and Dixon line, for 
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the free laborers of Europe could not profitably compete with the 
slave laborers of the South. Nearly all the immigrant guidebooks 
published before the Civil War warned Europeans against the ~ 
presence of slavery and the strongly intrenched caste system. in’ 
that section. This avoidance had serious results for the South, as 
some economists of that’ section foresaw, for it practically pre- 
cluded that diversification of industry which a plentiful supply of 
cheap white labor woulc have rendered “possible. Thus the. 
economic system of the South came to rest more and more exclu- 
sively upon a single prop, and the control of southern policy fell 
into the ambitious hands of the cotton planters. Furthermore, 
the native southern stock, left to itself, interbred, and the mass of 
the whites were deprived of the liberalizing influences of contact 
with persons and ideas from other parts of the world. The first 
federal law restricting immigration was passed during this period 
when the act of 1807 forbade the future introduction of negro 
slaves; but this law came too late to avert the evil consequences 
flowing from the earlier unrestricted importation of blacks. 
Meanwhile, the European peasants and workingmen, predis- 
posed against slavery by temperament and economic interest, had 
` massed themselves in the North and helped to stiffen the tolerant 
public sentiment of that section against an institution that was an ` 
anachronism in Europe. ‘Who can estimate of what vital conse- 
quence it was to the future of a united country that, in the eventful 
decade prior to the outbreak of the Civil War, the foreign popula- 
tion of the United States increased 84 per cent? In the actual 
. fighting, foreign-born soldiers played a notable part, although 
many of them had fled Europe’ to escape compulsory military 
service. It is perhaps generally known that the militia companies 
formed among the Germans in Missouri, especially in St. Louis, 
were pivotal i in saving that state jor the Union in the early months 
of the war; but it is not so well known that both the Germans and 
the Irish furnished moré troops to the federal armies in proportion 
to their numbers than did the native-born northerners:- 


Immigration entered 2 new phase in the years following the 
Civil War: Prior to this time the immigrants had been of racial 
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strains very dode related to the original Senile of the country. 
Indeed, from one point of view, the American people in this period 
of their history were merely a making-over, in a new environment, 
of the old English race out of the same elements which had entered 
into its composition from the beginning in England. With the 
great industrial expansion in America after the war and the open- 
ing of many steamship lines between the Mediterranean ports 
and the United States, new streams of immigration began to set 
in from Southern and Eastern Europe; and this new invasion 
with its lower standards of living caused a reduction in the old 
` Teutonic and Celtic immigration from Western Europe. The . 
change began to be apparent about 1885, but it was not until 1896 
that the three currents from Austria-Hungary, Italy, and Russia 
exceeded in volume the contributions of the United Kingdom, ' 
Germany, and Scandinavia. 

On the Pacific Coast a new situation also arose, due to the first 
coming of thousands of Chinese laborers in the fifties and sixties. 
California became transformed into a battleground for a determi- 
nation of the issue whether the immigrant from the Orient or from 
the Occident should perform the manual work of the Pacific Coast. 
In this connection it is suggestive that the notorious Dennis 
Kearney, arch-agitator of the sand lots against the Chinese immi- 
‘grant, was himself a native of the County Cork. The victory ulti- 
mately fell to the European immigrant and his American offspring 

in this conflict as well as in the leter and more familiar one with 

the Japanese immigrant. The considered judgment of Americans 
of European origin seems to be that no Asiatic strain shall enter 
into the composite American stock or make its first-hand contri- 
bution to American culture. 

Far more important than this problem has been the effect of 
the latter-day influx from Europe upon American development and 
ideals. Since 1870° twenty-five million Europeans have come to 
the United States as compared with possibly one-thitd of that . 
number in the entire earlier period of independent national exis- 
tence. These immigrants have contributed powerfully to the 
rapid exploitation of the country’s natural resources and to the 
establishment of modern industrialism in America. Some of 


, 
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them SE farmers, settling in distinct colonies-on the fertile 
lands of the upper Mississippi Valley; the greater number bore 
the brunt of the manual labor of building the railroads as well as 
of ‘performing most of the unskilled work in the mines and the 
great basic industries of the country. 

A characteristic of the latter-day immigration has been. the fact 
that approximately one-third of the immigrants have returned to 
theit places of origin. This has created a restless, migratory, “bird 
of passage” class of laborers, lacking every interest in the permanent 
advance of the American working class and always competing on 
a single-standard basis. The swarming of foreigners into the great 
industries occurred at considerable cost to the native workingmen, 
for the latter struggled in vain for higher wages or better condi- 
tions as long as the employers could command the services of an 
inexhaustible supply of foreign laborers. Thus, the new immigra- 
tion has made it easier for the few to amass enormous fortunes at 
the expense of the many and has helped to create in this country 
. for the first time yawning inequalities of wealth. 

Most sociologists believe that the addition of hordes of for- 
_eigners to the population of the United States has caused a decline 
in the birth-rate of the old American stock, for the native laborer 
_ has been forced to avoid large families in order to be in a position 
to meet the growing severity of the economic competition forced 
upon him by the immigrant. This condition, joined to the ten- 
dency of immigrant laborers to crowd the native Americans farther 
and farther from the industrial centers of the country, has caused 
-the great communities and commonwealths of the Atlantic sea- 
board, about whose names cluster the heroic traditions of revolu- 
tionary times, to change completely: their original characters. 
_Puritan New England is today the home of. a population of whom 
two-thirds were born in foreign lands or else, „had parents who 
were. ‘Boston i is as cosmopolitan a city as Chicago; and Faneuil 
Hall is an anachronism, a curiosity of bygone days left stranded 
on. the shores of the Italian quarter. In fifteen of the largest 
cities of the United States the foreign immigrants and their children 
outnumber ‘the native whites; and by the same token alien, racial 
elements are in the majority in thirteen of the states of the Union. 
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When President Wilson was at the Peace Conference, he reminded . 
the Italian delegates that there were more.of their countrymen in 
“New York than in any Italian city; and it is not beside-the point 
to add here that New York is also the greatest Irish city in the 
world and the-largest Jewish city. 

Whatever of history may: be made in the future in these acts 
of the country will not be the: result primarily of an ‘Anglo- 
Saxon” heritage but will be the product of the interaction of these ` 
more recent racial elements upon each other and their joint reaction 
to the American scene. Unless the unanticipated should inter- 
vene, the stewardship of American ideals and culture is destined 
to pass to a new composite American: type, now in the process of 
making. 

Politically the immigration of the last ices: has: borne 
good fruit as well as evil. The intelligent thoughtful immigrant 
lacked the inherited prejudices of the, native voter and was-less 
likely to respond to ancient catchwords or be stirred by the revival 
of Civil War issues. - The practice of “waving the bloody“shi 
was abandoned by the politicians largely because of the growing l 
strength of the naturalized voters, of which group Carl Schurz 
was, of course, the archtype. In place of this practice arose a 
new one, equally as reprehensible, by which the major parties used 
their appointments to office and their platform professions to 
- angle for the support of naturdlized groups among-the voters. 
Racial groupings became important pawns inthe political game as 
played by astute politicians. Blaine is said to have lost the Irish 
vote and with it the presidency because an indiscreet supporter 
prominently identified his name with opposition, to “Rum, 
Romanism, and Rebellion”; and'in the next presidential election 
beth parties found it expedient to insert in their platforms forth- 
right declarations in favor of home rule for Ireland! The so-called 
“hyphenated American” has become a familiar figure in the last 
few years merely because the Great War has’ made native-born 
citizens take serious cognizance of the polyglot political situation; 
and the activity of the German-American Alliance in the campaign 
of 1916 is an illustration of how dangerous to the national welfare - 
the meddling of racial divisions among the voters may become. 
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. To the immigrant must also be assigned the responsibility for 
‘the accelerated growth of political and industrial radicalism in 
this country. *.While most of’ the newcomers quietly accepted 
their humble place in American society, a minority of the immi- 
grants consisted of political refugees and other extremists, embit- 
tered by their experiences in European countries and suspicious of 
constituted authority under whatever guise. These men repre- 
sented the Left Wing in their revolt against political authority in 
Europe just as three centuries earlier the Pilgrims comprised the 
Left Wing in their struggle against ecclesiastical authority. 

Since radicalism is a cloak covering a multitude of dissents and 
affirmations, the influence of these men may be traced in a wide 
variety of programs of’ social reconstruction and movements for 
humanitarian reform. The first Socialist parties in the United 
States were organized by German-Americans in the years following 
the Civil War; and political Socialism, in its type of organization, 
terminology, and methods of discipline, can hardly yet be said to 
be fully acclimated to the New World. Violence and anarchism 
were first introduced into the American labor movement in the 
eighties by Johann Most and his associates, the greater number of 
whom, like Most himself, were of alien birth; and the contempora- 


neous I.W.W. movement finds its chief strength in the support -` 


of the migratory foreign-born laborer. Even ’'the Non-partisan 
League may not be hailed, though some would so have it, as a 
product of an indigenous American Socialism, for this organization 
originated and has enjoyed its most spectacular successes in a 
western commonwealth in-which 7o per cent of the. people were 
natives of Europe or are the children of foreign-born parents. 

The new immigration from Southern and Eastern Europe, with 
its lower standard of living and ‘characteristic racial. differences 
has intensified many existing social problems and created a num- 
ber of new ones, particularly in the centers of population. The 
modern programs for organized and scientific philanthropy had 
their origin very largely in the effort to cure these spreading social 
sores. Out of this situation has also grown a new anti-immigration 
or nativist movement, unrelated to similar phenomena of earlier 
times and indeed regarding with approval the very racial groups 
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against which the earlier agitation had been directed. This new 
movement has functioned most effectively through non-partisan 
chennels, particularly through that of organized labor, and has , 
commanded strong support in both parties. Whereas immigrants 
had virtually all been admitted without let or hindrance down to 
1875, a number of laws have been passed since then with the 
primary purpose of removing the worst evils of indiscriminate 
immigration, the sevezest restriction being the literacy test affixed 
in 1917. This contemporary nativism cannot justify its existence 
_ by reason of the large proportion of aliens as compared with the 
native population, for, as Professor Max Farrand has recently 
shown, immigration was on a proportionately larger scale in 
colonial times than during the last fiity years. “It owes its being, 
doubtless, to the tendency of the latter-day immigrants to settle in 
portions of the country that are already thickly populated and to 
the fact that the Americans of older stock can no longer find relief 
from industrial competition by taking up government land in the 
West. 

No modern people is compounded of such ‘heterogeneous | 
elements as the American. It is not fantastic to believe that, 
during three centuries of history, these alien breeds have not 
only profoundly influenced American manners, culture, institu- 
tions, and material progress but have also been largely responsible 
for distilling that precious essence which we call American idealism. 
The bold man falters when asked to define American idealism, but 
three of its affirmative attributes are assuredly a lyric enthusiasm 
for government by the people, an unwavering toleration of all 
creeds and opinions, and, in more recent times, a deep abiding 
faith in pacific foreign relations. The great mass of immigrants 
came to the New World ‘to attest their devotion to one or all of 
these ideals—they came as protestants against tyranny, intoler- 
ance, militarism, as well ås against economic oppression. Nor is 
more concrete evidence lacking to show that neither they nor their 
sors rested until these great principles were firmly woven into the 
fabric of American thought and political practice. : 

During the last five years the United States has risen to a 
position of world-leadership in a sens2 never realized by any other 
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; country in history. Sober reflection < convinces one that this was 
not am accident due to.one man’s personality; it grew out of the 
inevitable logic of a situation which found the United States an 
amalgam of.all the peoples at war. Although the old stocks con- 
tinued belligerent and apart in Europe, the warring nations instinc- 
tively turned for leadership to that western land where the same 
racial breeds met and mingled and dwelt in harmony with each 

other. Observers in Europe during the war testify to the willing- 
" ness with which all classes of people in the various countries were 
ready: to hearken to and follow the country whose liberal spirit 
they knew from the letters of their friends in America or from _ 
their own experiences there. In the great world-drama President 
Wilson played a predestined part; by reason of his position as 
spokesman of the American péople he was the historic embodiment 
of the many national traditions inherent in a nation formed of 
many nations, This would seem to foreshadow the rôle which, 
for good or ill, the United States is fated to play in the future. 
Those who, in the discussions over the proposed League of Nations, 
are advocating the return of the United States to a position of 
isolation and irresponsibility have failed to grasp the peice 
of immigration in American history. 


«ss NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be ir the hands of the 
editor of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month precpdiag 
publication. , 


THE AMERICAN E Saday 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the American Sociological Society 
will be held in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, during the Christmas holidays, 
according to the decision of the Executive Committee announced by 
. President Edward Cary Hayes, of the University of Illinois. Meeting 
at the same time in Pittsburgh in acceptance of invitations from the 
University of Pittsburgh are the American Economic Association and 
the American Statistical Association. The headquarters for the meeting 
will be the Fort Pitt Hotel. Sessions will be held December 27, 28, and 29. 


L'INSTITUT INTERNATIONAL DE SOCIOLOGIE 


Revue internationale de sociologie announces, for the year 1921, the 
selection of the following officers composing the Bureau of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Sociology: president, T. G. Masaryk, president of the 
Republic of Czecho-Slovakia; vice-presidents, Bernardino Machado, 
Raymond Poincaré, and Woodrow Wilson; general secretary, René 
Worms, editor of the Revue; treasurer, P. L. Manouvrier, professor of 
physiological anthropology in Ecole d’Anthropologie; critic, Charles 
Gide, honorary professor of comparative social economy in the ey 
of law of MU Eiy stale de Paris. 


Tue SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY or. LONDON 


The April number of the Socéological Review reports the return from. 
India of Professor Patrick Geddes and announces a series of eight lectures 
on sociology to be given by him during June at Leplay House. The 
editors also state that in the next number of the Review an important. 
series of papers will commence by Professor H. E. Barnes, of. Clark 
University, on “Contributions, of American Psychological Sociology. to 
Modern Political Theory.” 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF are Work 


The annual meeting of the assemblage of social workers ‘affords an 
opportunity to gauge the present state and progress of social work in 
this country. The forty-eighth session held in Milwaukee, June 22-29, 
lived up to the best traditions of ‘the organization in bringing-together 
at one time and place contributions from all sources that have a bearing 
upon enlarging the outlook and increasing the efficiency of the social 
. worker. Represented upon the program were not only social workers 
of various types and interests, but sociologists, psychologists, educators, ` 
criminologists, jurists, psychiatrists, physicians, governmental experts, 
and students of industrial relations. In his presidential.address, “Does 
Social Work Promote Social Progress ?” Allen.T. Burns, director of the 
Study of Methods of Americanization of the Carnegie Corporation, 
pointed out the value to social work of the anes of social science and 
of social research. 

Among the sociologists represented upon the program were Julius 
Drachsler, “The Cultural ‘Contribution of the Immigrant and a Policy 
of Assimilation”; J. L. Gillin, “Prohibition—What Is Its Effect?” 
E. C. Lindemann, “Organization of Rural’ Social “Forces”; H. W. 
Odum, “Closer Federation of State Departments of Public Service 
with Educational Institutions and Private Agencies”; R. E. Park, 
“Immigrant Heritages and How to-Deal with Them”; Virginia P. 
Robinson, “Analysis of Processes in Case Records of Family Agencies”; 

A. J. Todd, “Policy of Family Societies in Connection with Strikes.” 

Meeting in connection with the National Conference was the Group 
on Research of the American Sociological Society. ` In three sessions the 
following papers and reports of investigation were presented and dis- 
cussed: “Sociology and Social Research,” by Robert E. Park, of the 
University of Chicago; “The Study.of Methods of Americanization,” 
by Allen T. Burns, New York City; “A Study of the Attitudes of 
Enlisted Men at Camp Grant,” by Erle F. Young, University of Chicago; 
“The Cleveland Survey of the Administration of Justice,” -by C. E. 
Gehlke, Western Reserve University, and by Burdette G. Lewis, Tren- 
ton; “Chicago Commissior. Study of Race Relations,” by Graham R. 
Taylor, ‘Chicago, and by Charles 5. Johnson, Chicago.. A committee 
was selected, composed of E. W. Burgess, ‘Allen T. Burns, Edward T. 
Devine, John L. Gillin, Hornell Hart, and Robert E. Park, te draw up a 
plan of organization. The Group on Research will hold its next meeting 
at Pittsburgh with the American Sociological Society. 
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Tue INTERNATIONAL SOCIOLOGICAL CONGRESS 


The Journal has received an announcement of the International 
Sociological Congress to-be held at Turin, Italy, October 9-16. The 
Congress has been organized by the Institute of Sociolagy of the Uni- 
versity of Turin. Not only sociologists, but economists, jurists, political 
scientists and representatives of scientific institutes, civic and cultural 
associations, have been invited to participate. The subjects proposed 
for discussion include international, political, commercial, industrial, 
and labor problems, eugenics in relation to war, the organization of 
international culture, the rôle of women in the soluticn of economic 
and social problems. The honorary members cf the Institute from the 
United States are Franklin H. Giddings, of Columbia University, and 
Albion W. Small, of the University of Chicago. Correspondence should 
be addressed to Professor Francesco Consentini, director of the Institute 
of Sociology, Via Santorre Santarosa, 21, Turin. 


Tue New York Nurron Counci 


The first annual meeting of the New York Nutrition Council was 
held in New York on Friday, May 20, at the Sage Foundation Assembly 
Hall. Mr. Bailey B. Burritt was elected chairman for the coming year, 
taking the place of Dr. Mary S. Rose. Mrs. Amy D. Storer, of the 
Atlantic Division of the American Red Cross, was elected secretary, 
succeeding Miss Emma A. Winslow, of the Charity Organization Society. 
Approximately one hundred different organizations are represented in 
the Council at the present time. Four committees presented reports— 
the Committees on Record Forms; Training Standards, Correlation of 
Nutrition Activities, and Nutrition Bibliography. The bibliography 
recommended by the Committee is soon to be printed for general distribu- 
. tion through the courtesy of the Health Service Department of the New 
York County Chapter of the American Red Cross. Copies of the sug- 
gested record form may be secured from the secretary of the Council, 
and also copies of the recommendations of the Committee on Training 
Standards and the Committee on the Correlation of Nutrition Activities. 


Tat Mutrorp BIOLOGICAL EXPLORATION l 
Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, third vice-president and statistician of 
` the Prudential Insurance Company, has accepted an invitation to join 
the Mulford Biological Exploration of the Amazon Basin, under the 
direction of Dr. H. H. Rusby, which will leave for the west coast of South 
America on the SS, “Santa Elisa,” on June 1. The party will dis- 
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embark at Antofagasta, Chile, and proceed irom there to La Paz, Bolivia, 
from whence it will continue its journey through a practically unknown 
region of that section of South America to the headwaters of the Madeira 
and Amazon rivers. The general purpose of the expedition is to seek 
new information concerning useful drugs and ingredients of value to 
medical and pharmaceutical science. Dr. Hoffman’s work will concern 
the health, longevity, acclimatization, and sanitary progress of the regions 
visited, particularly as regards American residents temporarily or 
permanently settled under the conditions of tropical life. His investiga-. 
tions will amplify the research work of the Harvard School of Tropical 
Medicine and -of the American ‘Geographical Society, etc. Attention 
will be given to the effect of high altitudes on health and longevity, and 
in the Amazonian lowlands to the prevailing tropical diseases, especially 
the various: types of malarial fever. The expedition will probably take 
two years or more, but Dr. Hofiman’s work will practically terminate 
at Manoas, Brazil, and actually come to an end at Para, from whence 
he epee to return to this country some time in the fall. 


Boston UNIVERSITY 
In the ie of Liberal Arts, there has just been formed an honorary 
society for students in the department of sociology, for the purpose of 
sociological discussion. At-present the membership is restricted to 
students obtaining a mark cf 85 in the courses.’ 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
D. Appleton and Company announce tae publication of Sociology and 
Ethics by Professor Edward Cary Hayes. The subtitle, “The Facts of 
Social Life as the Source of the Solutions for the Theoretical and Practi-. 
cal Problems of Ethics” indicates the standpoint from which the volume , 
is written. 


UNIVERSITY or MISSOURI } 

Professor E. L. Morgan, now national director of the rural service - 

of the American Red Cross, has been elected to a chair in rural sociology 

in the University of Missouri, beginning September 1. Professor Morgan 

was formerly extension professor of rural organization at the Massachu- 

setts Agricultural College. It is plannec to develop at the University 

of Missouri a training school of rural social service. Arrangements have 

been made, in co-operation with a private agency, for an extension 

worker to organize and develop rural field-work training for. students 
taking work in the school of rural social service. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
The third summer session of the Americanization training course 
was announced for June 20-July 30 under the direction of Dr. Albert E. 
Jenks. Among the special instructors for the summer session are M. M.. 
Guhin, state director of Americanization, South Dakota; R. E. Dugdale, 
director of Americanization, Toledo Board of Education; and W. C. 
Smith, supervisor of immigrant education, University of New York. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
The annual Sociological Conference, under the direction of the 
Southern California Sociological Society, was held at Los Angeles, June 
22,7921. The first address was given by Dean Frank W. Blackmar, of 
the University of Kansas, on the subject of “ Justifiable Individualism.” 
The program included an address upon {Sociology and Its Critics,” 

\ by Professor George Elliott Howard, of the University of Nebraska. 
Professor E. C. Branson, of the University of. North Carolina, spoke on 
the “Social Problems in North Carolina.” Mr. D. F. McLaughlin, 
Assistant Superintendent of County Charities, discussed “Problems of 
Outdoor Relief,” and Professor G. S. Sumner, of Pomona College, was 
the speaker on the subject “The Problems of the George Junior Republie, 
ae Cabtomis. és 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN | 

The Century Company announces the publication about June 15 of 

a volume Poverty and Dependency: Their. Relief and. Prevention, by 

Professor John L. Gillin, oi the University of Wisconsin. The book is 

organized into five parts: the problems of poverty and pauperism; the 

conditions of poverty and dependency; historical institutions and 

methods of dealing with dependents; special classes of dependents; 

_ preventive methods and agencies.. l 


STUDENTS’ DISSERTATIONS IN SOCIOLOGY FROM UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA 

The following list of doctoral dissertations and masters’ theses from 
the University of Minnesota was received too late to be included in the 
May issue of the Journal: 

, DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 

Boettiger, Louis A., A.B. Ilinois; A.M. Minnesota. “Historical Develop- 

ment of Employers’ Welfare Work.” 1922. 
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Grace, Alonzo G., A.B. Minnesota; A.M. Minnesota. “Assimilation of 
a Foreign Community Adjacent to a Large City.” 1922. 

Lively, Charles E., A.B., A.M. Nebraska. “The Social Life of the Rural ` 
Community in Its Relation to Types of Agriculture.” 1922. 

Lundquist, G. A., A.B. Gustavus Adolphus; A.M. Harvard. “Rural 
Recreation as a Phase of Rural Education.” 1923. : 

Meili, Ernest J., A.B. Central Wesleyan; A.M. Missouri. “Methods of 
Raising the Standard of Living.”. 1922. 


. MASTERS’ THESES 
Kiichli, Adelaide Julia, A.B. Minnesota. ‘“ Americanization of the Foreign 
Born of the Minnesota Iron Ranges.” 1921. _ 
Smith, Blanche C., A.B. Minnesota. 1922. 
Thompson, Tenner C., C.T. Luther Seminary; A.B. St. Olaf. “The 
_Educational Program of the Church in Relation to Modern Society.” 1922. 
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Kölner Vierieljahrshefte für Sozialwissenschaften, Zeitschrift des 
Forschungsinstituts fiir Sozialwissenschaften in Köln. Heraus- 
gegeben von den Direktoren des Instituts, Christian Eckert, 
Hugo Lindemann, Max Scheler, Leopold von Wiese. 1. Jahr- 
gang, Heft 1. Duncker und Humblot, Miinchen, Leipzig. 
1. Jahrgang (4 Hefte) M. 40, Einzelhefte M. 12. Two 'of the 
‘four numbers are to be devoted exclusively to general sociol- 
ogy, the other two will represent the subjects, which Dr. 
Henderson preferred to indicate oy the title social technology. 

The appearance of this new journal is surprising for more than one 
reason. -In the first place American scholars had been led to believe 
` that many German scientiiic publications would be compelled to suspend 
if emergency aid of some sort did not keep them alive. The founding 
of a new journal in Germany seems, to impeach the correctness of these 
representations. In the second place, the appearance of a new German 
journal of sociology affords unexpected evidence that the subject has ` 
obtained more academic recognition in Pape. than American sociolo- ` 
gists have suspected. $ 

There are signs in the initial number before us that the Cologne 
journal- is to be edited frem the standpoint of Simmel’s conception of 
sociology. Far be it from the present writer to desire that Simmel 
should be forgotten or neglected. The importance of the kind of 
fundamental analysis of group forms which he developed has not yet 
attained to the ratio of recognition. which it deserves. Investigation 
of the form aspects of social groups, as we argued more than once in 
both conversations and correspondence with Simmel, can be bad only 
when it is regarded as self-sufficient. Considered as an introductory 
procedure in sociology, implying corresponding analysis of functional 
and control aspects of group processes and problems, the Simmel method 
is both founddtion-laying in itself and it is provocative of similarly. 
penetrating investigation of the movement aspects of groups, and of 
the personal values. involved in arriving at norms for programs of con- 
scious group action. 

- Speaking from the viewpoint of the sociological profession in the 

United States, however, whether this new journalistic enterprise, and 
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sociological scholarship in general in Germany, is to exhibit a pre- 
dominance of one or another Richtung, is a matter of relative indifference. 
Under the impulse of what methodological presuppositions the Germans 

enlist in winning for sociology a position of parity with the older social l 
sciences js likely in the long zun to have far less importance for us than 
‘the fact that they are actually enlisting. In the end objectivity, not ante- 
cedent hypothesis, will decide whether functions remain to be performed in 
filling out social science as a whole, which are indicated as the field 
of action for researchers into neglected aspects of human relations. 

This decision, not the preferences of a priori reasoners, will at last 
settle the terms of the methodological mandate under which sociologists 
will function, if they maintain themsetves as necessary functioners. 

As to this we have no doubts. It merely remains to be seen how long 
it will take for the sociological demonstration to become convincing. 

Perhaps ho portion of the present number of the. Zeitschrift will. 
have greater interest for American professors of sociology than pages 
86-0, which contain all thet the editors had been able to learn about 
‘sociological instruction in German institutions during the year 1920-21. : 
The reports are both gratifying and chastening. They show on the one 
hand that German sociology is in relatively the same condition of 
uncertainty about itself waich American sociology has been trying 
to outgrow since 1892. It is certainly stimulating to us to learn that 
the movement in Germany has gained so much impetus. Our predic- 

‘tion is that the Germans will waste less time in the methodological 
wilderness than the Americans required. In a relatively short-time 
they will have settled upon their problems, and they will be presently 
arriving at results which will be the best demonstration that investiga- 
tion of human experience from the group center of attention yields 
results which had not been visible from previous orientations. 

The leading papers in the current number are: L. von Wiese, “Die 
Aufgaben einer deutschen Zeitschrift fiir Soziologie;’ Chr. Eckert, 
“Aufriss und Aufgaben des Forschungs-Instituts fiir Sozialwissenschaf- 
ten;” Max Scheler, “Die positivistische Geschichtsphilosophie des 
Wissens und die Aufgaben einer formalen Gesellschaftslehre.”’ 

It would be difficult to imagine a purely scientific. incident which 
would be more gratifying-to American sociologists than this new journal- 
istic enterprise. Whether or not it is as universally true as certain 
economic theorists once taught, that “competition is the life of trade,” 
American sociology is bound to be stimulated. by the sort of rivalry 
which German scholarship will maintain. If it turns out that there are 
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radical issues between German and American sociologists, so much the 
better. Threshing out provincialisms on either [side will eventually 
prove to have promoted a stable consensus. We venture to speak for 
the sociological profession in the United States in wishing for the Kölner 
Vierteljahrshefte a prosperous career, and in assuring the editors that 
their work will receive due attention on this side of the ccean. 

ALBION W. SMALL 


The Evolution of Revolution. By H. M. Hynpman. New York: 
Boni & Liveright, r921. Pp. 406. $4.00. 

My author chose the title at the suggestion of a friend. It was a 
brilliant conceit, but it contains a promise which the book does not 
redeem. Nor does it justify the estimate in the publishers’ announce- 
ment: “We consider this work as practically a history of economic, 
social, and political change from the immense antiquity bf Communism 
to the present day, the most important contribution that has been made 
to the literature of this subject in. the last fifty years.” 

The volume will be pleasant reading for many people who do not ' 
knew when they are reading superficial writing. From the standpoint 
of critical social science it is neither “history” nor “evolution,” in any’ 
responsible sense of the terms. A more appropriate title would be, 
“Some Outstanding Circumstances and Characteristics of Selected 
Revolutionary Episodes.” 

This is the sort of book which may well move ‘the professional 
reader to profitable reflection upon the intellectual revolution now 
under way. The modern phase of it began in the same period with 
the industrial and political revolutions of the eighteenth century. It 


< entered upon a novitiate with the coming of Darwinism. The variation 


of outlook and method so provoked has lately become self-conscious 
and articulate in the social sciences. With’ the adolescence of psy- 
chology and sociology perception of the thinness and inconclusiveness 
of nearly everything which has hitherto passed as social “science” is 
the initial evidence of new birth into the modern thought world. We 
are just beginning to have respectable inklings of what would be involved 
in proof of anything social, beyond the mere assembling of occurrences, 
or aspects of occurrences, in ways which tell more about the caprice of 
the assemblers than about the essential relations of the details assembled. 
The technique and resources of the social sciences are at. present far below 
adequacy for solution of any of the difficulties which present themselves 
to the modern type of social consciousness as worth-while problems. 
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For instance, no one has ever made out with finality the metabolism of 
a single “social revolution.” We have gossiped more or less exhaus- 
tively about certain of them. We have swelled sections of libraries 
about some of them. But suppose we feel the need of knowing the 
precise psychology and physics of enough groups in revolutionary 
‘throes to furnish a basis for even the imitation inductions out of which 
wé are at present obliged to construct our hypotheses of social cause 
and effect. After we have taken account of the learned world’s stock 
of information and interpretation we find that we do not know enough 
about a single revolution in human experience to make it available, 
without further inquiry, as a term in the sort of formula of knowledge 
which would satisfy „present standards of scientific demonstration of 
an evolutionary process. 

To the scholar, therefore, the book before us is no more than a 
stimulating exhibit of unsolved problems. How near right is tradition 
in its version of the true inwardness of the occurrences conventionally 
known as this, that, or the other “revolution”? The revolutionized 
social science, the relatively objective social science which in coming gen- 
erations will take the place of that relatively impressionistic treatment 
of human experience that has thus far posed as social science, will realize 
that it inherits from our time a minute modicum of science; and an enor- 
mous miscellany of material for conjecture, with appalling lack of data 
which might be. relied upon as containing the most dependable guides 
toward conclusions, This more sophisticated social science will ap- 
proach such problems as this book: suggests with more genuine and 
more decisive humility thar, has been typical either of the illiterate or 
of the lettered in the past. 

From this point of view the attitude of Mr. Fido himself is 
a rebuke to his publishers. They have placed him in an unfortunate 
light by making an unintelligent claim for the bock. For himself he: 
says (Preface): “I am conscious of many shortcomings in my attempt 
to survey briefly the early institutions and subsequent development of 
„mankind. But-I hope it may induce younger men than myself to work 
out a more complete study of this great subject.” 

That men in future genzrations will work on the problems which 
the author has presented is beyond reasonable doubt. We would not 
deny that Mr. Hyndman has performed a service in the interest of ' 
investigation of these problems. The mere scheduling of them in 
chronological order stimulates curiosity as to their respective pecu- 
liarities and as to their interrelations. Mr. Hyndman has done more 
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than this. Assuming substantially the Marxian “economic interpre- 
tation of history,” he attempts to recorstruct revolutionary periods 
from the beginning of private property to the present time. In this 
attempt he has brought more “revolutions” into focus, as forming a 
sequence, than any other writer-whom we can recall. At the same 
time he has implied, but not proved (this remains a first-rate research 
problem), that an evolutionary nexus may be discovered between 
them. In support of that presumption he throws into relief, in the case 
of each, economic factors which, in- many if not all instances, have 
received less‘ than their due share of attention by the purveyors of 
‘tradition. To that extent the book is a plausible plea for reconstruc- 
tion of history., In this light a still more accurate title than the one 
suggested above would be: “Neglected Economic Aspects ’of Certain 


Revolutionary Episodes.” ; . ALBION W. SMALL 


Social Evolution. By BENjamın Kipp. New edition revised, 
with additions. New York: GI P. Putnam’s ee 1921. 
Pp. ix+404. $2.50. 

This is apparently a verbatim reprint of the second American edition 
of 1894. 

The original (1894) edition was reviewed at length in this Journal 
under the title Mr. Kidd’s.“Social Evolution,” by Mr. John A. Hobson 
of London. (AJSI, 299-312, November, 1895.) Nothing has occurred 
meanwhile to impeach Mr. Hebson’s estimate. His conclusions- are 
indicated in the closing paragraphs as follows (pp. 311-12): 

“What then is the interest and worth of this book? Setting aside 
the literary skill, which is considerable, and the thoughtful handling 
of many interesting modern topics which Le across the path of the argu- 
ment, there is evidently something in Mr. Kidd’s central theory which 
appeals strongly to a large number of fairly educated people. What is 
it? The answer, I think, is this: There has been a rapidly growing 
feeling, among large numbers of those who still cleave to the orthodox 
churches, that the intellectual foundations of religion have slipped away. 
They are not rationalists, most of them have never seriously examined 
the rational basis of their creed, but the disturbing influences of rational 
criticism have reached them in the shape of this vague, uneasy feeling. 
Now these people, morally weak because they have relied upon dogmatic 
supports of conduct, are ready to grasp eagerly at a theory which shall 
save their religious systems in a manner which seems consistent with 
modern culture. 
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“If reason can only be induced to make a voluntary cession of a 
certain sphere of territory to religion—give a rational sanction to 
religion to be irrational—then all is achieved. Mr. Kidd is by no 
means the first ‘to essay this task, but he is one of the boldest, ,for he 
does not hesitate to say that religion is wholly without rational sanction. 

“The element of truth which Mr. Kidd has brought into prominence 
is the fact that an ethical motive does not derive its force from the intel- 
lect, and that ethical progress in an individual or a race‘is not neces- 
sarily correspondent with intellectual progress. What he assumes, but — 
does not prove, is that ethical motives can operate only through definite 
religious systems, and that the recognition of the value of the ‘fund of 
altruism,’ gives validity to religious forms which are animated by some 
portion of the ethical spirit. . 

“Mr. Kidd has powerfully emphasized the ‘irrationality’ (in his 
sense) of the altruistic forces. But he has neglected to recognize that 
all otker motive forces are equally ‘irrational,’ and that those which 
incite a man to selfish conduct are just as irrational as any other. Our 
likes and dislikes, our estimate of pleasures and pains, that aggregate 
valuation of vital forces which forms the active character of a man or 
a race, are irrational in the sense that the intellect (Mr. Kidd’s reason) 
only enables one to see correctly the results which attend the pursuit 
of likes and dislikes. Moral forces can never be directly generated by 
intellectual machinery. 

“Cnce let us realize that it is the real interest of the individual to 
act in harmony with the total well being of the society to which’ he 
belongs, and that it is the true interest of this generation to care for 
succeeding generations—that human nature contains desires making 
for the realization of the wider self which it would be painful to thwart ° 
—ethical conduct is at once justified, and the false antagonism of 


individual and social welfare disappears.” 
A. W. S. 


Freedom of Speech. By ZECHARIAH CHAFEE, JR. Harcourt, 
Brace & Howe, 1920. Pp. vii+431. $3.50. 

This volume includes a discussion of war-time freedom óf speech, 
of recent legislation against sedition and anarchy, of the deportations, 
with a brief final chapter on freedom and initiative in the schools. There 
is also a bibliography and a teble of cases covering the topics discussed. 
This volume is notable for the courage and legal acumen with which a 
conservative jurist protests against one of the least creditable episodes 
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in the history of American liberty. In this respect it is comparable 
with Mr. Hughes’ vigorous opposition to the ousting of the Socialists 
from the New York Assembly. 

The problem of freedom of speech is not, however, penn one of 
constitutional language or formula. It-goes deeper down into the 
political and social psychology of the time. When judges are prepared,to 

_ give such charges to the ‘ury as are cited in this work, when juries are 
as ready to convict.as Judge Amidon states, the ordinary guaranties | 
are of relatively little value. Legal logic cannot frame a rule that will 
adequately deal with such circumstances. Mr. Chafee himself senses 
this when he says that this is “perhaps a problem for the psychologist 
rather than the jurist” (p. 27). 

A spirit of tolerance arises partly from familiarity with diverse 
‘types of thought such as we find here with regard to religions, and partly 
from an appreciation of the part which free discussion plays in the 
creation of authority in a free society. It was Rousseau who once 
declared that “the strong are never so strong but that they try. to turn 
their might into right and obedience into duty.” : Ever John Austin, 
strictest of the sect of legatists, began by placing at the basis of his famous ` 
theory of sovereignty the assumption of “a habit of obedience.” This 
habit is in part, or largely, the transmitted social heritage, but it is 
also in free societies the product of discussion and rationalization. 

Society: is dissolving every moment, and the question. is, How shall 
the reconstruction of authority in the minds and lives of men be made? 
In the past largely by the authoritarian process, by taboo, supersti- 
ticn, ignorance, and force. In our day this is still largely true, perhaps, 
but there is also an increasing process in which authority is maintained 
by recreating appreciation of and agreement with the values: that are . 
transmitted, with allowance for shifting values and attitudes and inter- 
ests. That order of things, whether social, economic, or political, is 
now most secure which constantly recreates the loyalty and obedience 

' of its: members, which constantly redevelops the sources of its interest 
and power from interest and refléction. That order is weakest which 
must largely depend upon'authority and force with suppression of 
discussion and reason anc criticism. : 

‘Another loyalty develops slowly with the race—only too slowly we 
may believe. That is the loyalty to truth, to knowledge, to what we 
now call science. Gradually the search for truth becomes more free, 
and gradually there comes to be more general regard for the facts and 
their reasonable interpzetations and relations. 
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And science finds its home not merely with the leisure class and the 
rich, but as recently, seen in striking form in the platforms of parties 
like those of British Labor Group. Suppression of truth or what might 
be truth will become increasingly distasteful to many, and more difficult 
for those who attempt to compass it. i 

The significance of Mr. Chafee’s well-wrought, although by no 
means exhaustive or comprehensive, work lies in the value of the appeal 
to law rather than to force, to an established tribunal and a process of 
formal reason rather than to the violence of a mob or the swift and 
silent seizure by the despot.. Judge Abrams is better than Judge 
Lynch, but Judge Brandeis’ calm reason is better than either, when he 
says in Gilbert v. Minnesota, “In frank exp-ession of conflicting opinions 
lies the greatest promise of wisdom in governmental action, and in sup- 
pression lies ordinarily the greatest peril.” 

CHARLES E. MERRIAM 

UNIVERSITY or CaIcaco 


A Study of Women Delinquents in New York State. By MABEL R. 
FERNALD, Mary H. S. Haves, and ALMENA Daw_Ley, with 
statistical chapter by BEARDSLEY RUML and a Preface by 
KATHARINE B. Davis. Publications of the Bureau of Social 
Hygiene. New York: The centi Compan 1920. Pp. 
542. $5.00. x 

This-full-packed book has its chief distinction in cane an exhibition 
of method. Here we have six groups of women (four hundred and eighty- 
five from five institutions and one hundred and two on probation) about 
whom figures are given concerning age, offenses, convictions, nativity, 
school and work records, mentality as ascertained on various groups of 
tests, social status, etc., figures expanded and summarized, figures given 
plain and with coefficients of correlations, figures of totals and of compari- 
sons between the main groups and between white and colored, English 
speaking and non-English speaking, and hundreds of points besides. 

Its work is well done. The figures before and after statistical 
computations of correlations (e.g., “Mean Age of Father at Subject’s 

Birth, 32.95+.562; o 10.50.397,” and there are many other equally 

refined statistics) are not unduly interpreted. An attitude of fairness 

and of caution of statement pervades the book. Indeed, the authors ` 
point out in the start the limitations of their mass method which -they 
have chosen because it was applicable to their data. “The great advan- 
tage of the case history method is the fact that it presents a picture of 
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the whole personality, which the present type of study fails to show. 
In our opinion both types of study should be used since each can throw. 
light on the other.” And Dr. Davis in her Preface states, too, that 
without’ more extended studies of the general population accurate 

comparisons with deinguent groups are impossible. 

To the reviewer’s mind, even more important is the acknowledgment: 
“Jt should be remembered that the women delinquents regarding whom 
we offer information are those convicted of legal offenses, through due 
process of Jaw: and that they do not include those closely related cases 
who offend in essentially the same way but escape arrest and conviction.” 
This comes late in the book, but in statistical studies of delinquents in 
institutions and, even more necessary, when making statements about 
sex offenders, it should be the honest start of discussion, set forth in 
large type, and it should never be lost sight of in any heading or con- 
clusion, because of the citations that will be continually made from the 
text of such statistical works. The point is that these are merely 
studies of a few caught ofienders—what are the characteristics of offenders 
who rarely if ever are caught and convicted? Itis the difference between 
success and failure in evading the law. A Massachusetts public com- 
mission gave out findings on prostitutes in publications based, on seeing 
or interviewing women. What women could or would be seen? Of 
course, only those who had been jailed the night before or who were 
willing to be talked to on the streets; and so on. The findings, 50 per 
cent or more apparently feeble-minded, are significant enough, but they 
have been widely quoted as if they covered the facts about women sex 
offenders. It must never be forgotten in compiling any tables that it 
is the bright, the clever, the attractive, the woman from a background 
that has taught her savoir faire who can do many things and not be 

caught in the trammels of the law. And there are many analogous 
situations in other fields of delinquency. 

This book, then, is a statistical table of certain conditions only, not 
even the physical conditions, of a comparatively small number (for 
statistics) of women offenders in one state. Figures are mulled over 
and over because these particular data were available, and the outcome 
isa well-ordered, fair-minded exhibition of training in technic as an ideal. 

In the summary with its very few conclusions one is struck by the 

- statements of the slightness of distinctions Hiat can be — drawn. 
For instance: 

The most that we are prepared to say is that, other thirgs being equal, 

there is apparently a greater presumption in favor of delinquency in a group 
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of women who are below the average in intelligence than in a group above 
the average. z 


(And this, too, means delinquency detected and convicted.) Again, when 
speaking of all the general influences associated with delinquency: 

Nevertheless, when we twn to any specific comparison, involving these 
factors in relation to some aspect of delinquency, we are even more impressed 
by tke smallness of the relationships than by. the fact of their existence. 
Even when we compare the delinquent group with the general population 
we find relatively slight distinctions and much overlapping. 


More important for these of a slightly older school of reading is, 
however, the one outstanding conclusion of these authors—it follows 
close on the foregoing citation: 

The evidence available indicates very strongly, however, that even with 
fuller data we should still be dealing with small differences. This suggests, 
further, that any search for a well-defmed type of individual, appearing as 

the delinquent woman, will probably be fruitless. Apparently the concept 
of such a type can not be saved even by expanding it beyond Lombroso’s 
anthropological criminal type and pruning off certain of the absurdities incor- 
porated in his idea. 

The reviewer, perhaps through ‘temperament, but also, he hopes, 
through judgment cultivated during years of practical observation 
concerning reconstructive possibilities, cannot, for sociologists particu- 
larly, allow it to be unsaid that this -work of fine method, with its 542 
tersely texted pages, its 223 tables, and 46 charts, offers nothing what- 
ever, unless it may be by way of negative ouclasions or most indirectly, 
either concerning the solution of the situation in general or concerning 
reforming the life of anyone delinquent in particular. And if it is not 
calculated to directly further a better achievement, what is such exten- 
sive and expensive effort warth in the field of delinquency and crime? 


Wurm HEALY 
Juvoce BAKER FOUNDATION, BOSTON 


The Control of Ideals: A Constr ibiition to the Study of Ethics. By 
H. B. Van Weser. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1920. 
Pp. 154. $2.00. 

“As a contribution to ethics, this book represents an attempt at a 
fresh approach to some old probleras. The aim has been to limit the 
discussion to fundamental issues connected with the preservation of 
war. Abstruse and hackneyed terms peculiar to ethics or economics 
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have been avoided as tke book is intended to appeal first of all to the 
average intelligent reader with no special training in technical termi- 
f nology” (p. vi). “Tt is impossible to acknowledge . . . . indebtedness 

. but an’ exception should be made in the case of ‘the published 
works of Professor Warner Fite” (p. viil. 

* The compréhensiveness òf our ideals is best brought out by dividing 
them into groups of whick there are three: ideals of power, ideals of 
beauty, ideals of truth” (p. 3). “AHN of these ideals of power, beauty, 
and truth are of incalculable importance to the human race. If today 
we have somewhat outgrown the animals, it is because our ideals have 
shown us the way” (pp. 13~14) 

“From the habit of regarding these ideals as strangers from another 
world, comes an undignified servility toward them, a blindness toward 
their true meaning, a misapprehension of their possibilities, and a total 
failure to enter the doors that these new gods could open to us. Eventu- 
ally our wrong attitude may lead to anesthetisation, gradual paralysis, 
cessation of growth, and death. But none of these things need happen, 
for it is unnecessary that to our own gentle children we should accord 
an extreme worship and sacrifice such as they were never meant to 
receive” (p. 17). “By setting life beneath instead of over our ideals 
we check human development; for to cherish any ideal above all else 
means that we accept the enjoyment of that ideal as the ultimate desire 
of human life beyond which we do not care to go” (p. 33). “The moral 
is that we should keep our ideals well within their environment until we 
are sure that in real life they will not do more harm than good” (p. 47). 

“Without being either a socialist or an anarchist one may wish to 
hasten the day when all men will clearly see that wars divide the house 
of humanity against itself, and that the great struggle is not the fight 
between man and man but the fight between man and the blind powers 
that make him. This is the philosophy of Earthianism, that our real 
problem is right here below and that the only question is whether the 
earth will overcome us or whether we will overcome the earth” (p. 62). 
“Society as at present constituted is the result of a shallow co-operation 
of individual human natures working together on the principle that each 
display and expend as little of his real self as possible. It is made up 
not cf men and women but cf incomplete and fractional men and women. 

. He who looks into society, into public laws, customs, religions, 
and history to find humanity, looks amiss, for there is not a single com- 
plete man or woman in it” (pp. 71-72). 
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“Democracy is the namz now given to the theory that every man 
has an inalienable right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, and 
as many other rights and Llessings as are. not inconsistent with these 
fundamental ones” (p. 92). “Itis one thing to say that each individual 
is worth something and therefore ought to be allowed to live, and quite 
another thing to say that each individual is worth as much as any other. 
Making democracy a synonym for indiscriminate equality has done 
more than any other single error in leading democracies astray” (p. 93). 
“AJl theories of radical inequality, untempered by democracy, must 
sooner or later advocate brute force as the final arbiter of human des- 
tinies. If men are not even equal to the minimum extent that all are 
human beings with the right to live, any part of humanity that can 
demolish any other part has the right to do so`  (p. 97). 

“Tolerance, an enlightened form of liberty, is a compound of love 
and understanding born from the free’ development of the individual” 
(p. r02). “.... we developed from memters of a primitive tribe 
with no personal life at all into members of prosperous States, jealous of 
governmental interference in the affairs of our inner, complex, personal 
lives” (p. 103). ‘‘Dimly conscious of a desire to be different from the 
old regime and as yet not hardy enough to be anything but a reversion 
to remote types, men in some countries are fanning the flames of an 
aboriginal class consciousness that sets its face like flint against all 
differentiation. This goes back of mediaeval guilds, back of primitive 
tyrants, to the kind of bondage in which animals’are held by the chains ` 
of a class instinct which compels each member.of a species blindly to 
repeat the acts of every other member. The attempt to iron out all 
the century-wrought distinctions, between man and his neighbor goes 
back of the ants and the bees to the buffaloes who stupidly grazed . . . .” 
(p. 105). 

“The way to peace and tolerance lies through a greater tolerance of 
all for all, of the rich for the poor and the poor for the rich, of the weak 
for the strong and the strong for the weak; for we are all mortals here 
below, whirling through space on a fragile planet, and as long as possible 
there must be room for us all” (p. 107). ‘‘ Thorough differentiation is 
essential to that fulness of harmony for which,we all in our hearts are 
seeking” (p. 119). “Then let men be unequal; it will only be an 
inequality that results frem growth. At the same time it must be 
remembered that our human structure is composed of atoms with 
certain ‘inalienable’ rights among which are ‘life’: . `. let us stop 
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right there” (p. 129; author’s dots). “Nor is it true that society, the 
State, etc., exist for the individual—nothing i in the human world lives 
or exists in the first place for anything else—they exist not for but 
because of the individual” (p. 137). 

“The crux of the situation is the personal problem of changing our . 
attitude toward ideals. The attitude aimed at is expressed in the phrase 
that ‘we can afford to laugh a little at our own-ideals and hold them no 


less dear’”’ (p. v). 
C: E. wee 
Pee COLLEGE 


Psychoanalysis, Its History, Theory, and Practice. By ANDRE 
Troon. New York: B.W. Huebsch, 1919. Pp. 272. $2.00. 


It is difficult to understand the rapid progress in popularity of the 
theory of psychoanalysis. Many orthodox psychologists‘ think of 
psychiatrists and sociologists, who have embraced it, with the same lack 
of respect which a well-known biologist had of the ‘psychologists. who, 
he said, were simply men who knew some biological names without know- 
ing their meaning. Be that as it may, psychoanalysis has an amazing 
and, significant vogue considering its years. Whether it will do all that 
is claimed for it or not, is not so important as that it explains some 
things that were never explained before, and it seems to point’ to possible 
- applications that are really revolutionary. 

The subject is so new that most,of the literature is still in the form 
of the original contributions of the originators. Each of these men have 
special enthusiasms, so that a novice reading them may worry about his 
perspective. We hear that Freud overdoes the sex explanation, and yet 
Freudianism is synonymous with psychoanalysis so that there was great 
need of a general book on the subject. Tridon has made a commendable 
attempt to supply this need. The history, the terminology, and a 
bibliography down to the date of publication cannot all be found in one | 
book elsewhere. It is not easy to make the new terminology clear and 
there will be need of other attempts. ` 

The ultimateness and assurance of the author is indicated by the 
two sentences from the first page: “It offers to the average man and 
woman a new rational code of behavior based on science instead of 
faith”; “Psychoanalysis is too accurate a scientific instrument to be 
mastered in one day.” This last is true, but one cannot help wondering 
whether the scientific accuracy will all weather the test cf time. And 
yet its cocksureness is one of the reasons for popular acceptance, for 
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when all the acts of men are making for confusion it is such a relief to 
have something related to the mind which is certain, and psychoanalysis 
is certain. But this is a valuable bock at this stage of the subject. 

_ Heepert ADOLPHUS MILLER 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Margaret Fuller: A Psychological Biography. By KATHERINE 
ANTHONY. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Howe, 1920. Pp. 
223. $2.25. 

Miss Anthony’s life of Margaret Fuller is characteristic of a new 
type of biography which will undcubtedly become more and more 
popular. It is not à mere chronological account of the surface events 
of a life, it is an attempt to probe into the underlying motives which 
shape the individual personality and determine the nature of the response 
to the external situation. 

In order to attain this deeper knowlecge, Miss Anthony has made 
use of psychoanalytic principles in the interpretation of Margaret 
‘Fuller’s personal history. Her method brings fruitful results. We are 
shown that Margaret’s early life was shaped by a fixation on her father, 
an influence which dominated her destiny until the end. 

While this explanation of Margaret Fuller’s career might prove 
entirely satisfactory to the lay reader, the psychologist is curious to 
know why Miss Anthony is satisfied with the discovery of this one 
unconscious motive. There are points in Margaret Fuller’s history 
which suggest that she was motivated not only by a “father complex” 
but also by a “will to power.” . Surely the complex reactions of the 
human organism can be conditioned by more than one unconscious 
motive. To the reader particularly interested in psychology it would 
also seem possible to have developed the theme of the father complex 
still more convincingly than Miss Anthony has done.” Dr. Dooley, in 
her analysis of Charlotte Bronté, suggested that Miss Bronté never 
quite freed herself from the complexes of her early life so that she never 
. found complete satisfaction in marriage and motherhood. In Margaret 
Fuller’s preference for a liaison to marriage, and in her resignation to 
death, on which Miss Anthony dwells without going into the psychology, 
there might well be psychological motives analogous to those which Dr. 
Dooley analyzed in the case of Charlotte Brontë. ` 

` But since Miss Anthony intends her book for general consumption, 
it may be that she felt it wiser not to plunge her readers too deeply into 
the new psychology. However that may be, she has at least succeeded 
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in writing a suggestive and exceedingly interesting biography, and 1t is 
to be hoped that other writers in this field will follow her example. 


7 Payiris BLANCHARD 
BELLEVUE HOSPITAL p 


New Yorx Crry 


t 


Taboo and Genetics, A Study of the Biological, Sociological, and 
Psychological Foundation of the Family. By M. M. KNIGHT, 
Iva LOWTHER PETERS, and PHYLLIS BLANCHARD. New 
York: Moffat, Yard & Company, i920. Pp.'xv-+3o1. $3.00. 

The book has three main theses. The first thesis is that sex in man- 
kind is a quantitative thing rather than a qualitative one; that a fertil- 
ized egg is predisposed to develop into a male or a female child, rather 
than that it is predetermined so to develop; that sex in mankind is a 
matter of the entire body, of all glands—not merely of the sex glands. 
The result is that 100 per cent female “women,” and roo per cent male 
‘“‘men” seldom exist. The second ‘thesis is that from very early primi- 
tive times the sex control of mankind has.been by taboos, so that sex 
has been handicapped in its biological operation, resulting in dysgenic. 
social development. The third is that in order to meet the changed 

‘conditions of modern life we must have a new social control, if mankind. 
is biologically to develop or even to hold its own. 

The book is prepared with every mark of the modern library research 
method of an unusually high grade. It should be read, or rather studied, 
by all university- students, because it affords clearly and simply the 
scientific basis for a new education toward homes fruitful with children. 

It seems to me I can test stimulate a proper interest in this study ` 
by presenting a few pertinent quotations. They are excellent texts for 
the book, and, besides, I heartily indorse their teaching points: 

It becomes apparent that for the half of the female element in a savage 
society possessing the most vigor and initiative to turn away from reproduction 
would in the long run be fatal to the group. Yet this is what occurs in large 
measure in modern civilized society. Reproduction is . . . . non-competitive, 

. and offers no material rewards. . .. . So with growing individualism, 
in the half of the race which can both bear children and compete in the social 
activities offering rewards, i.e., the women who are specialized to the former 
and adapted to the latter, there i is a growing tendency among the most suc- 
cessful, individualized strains,‘ to choose the social and eschew the biological 

functions. Racial degeneration is the result [pp. 114-15]. 

Since reproduction is a group, not an individual, necessity, whatever 
economic burden it entails must eventually be assumed by society and divided 
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up among the individuals, like the cost of war or any other group activity 
[p. 124.] 

Fer surely the test of the family institution is the way in which it fosters 
the production and development of.the coming generation [p. 230]. 

It must be admitted that today marriage and motherhood are subject to 
economic penalties. Perhaps one of the best explanations of the strength of 
the present struggle for economic independence among women is the fact that 
. a commercial world interested in exchange values had refused to properly 
evaluate their social contribution [p. 243.] 

The resulting conflict between the individual desires and the standards 
imposed by society has caused a great deal of disharmony in the psychic life 
of its members. The increasing number of divorces and the modern tendency 
to celibacy are symptomatic of ‘the cumulative effect of this fundamental 
psychic conflict [p. 258]. 

Only when the production of eugenic offspring brings the same social 
approval and reward that it meted out fcr the other activities will the ineradi- 
cable and irrepressible egoistic desires that now prevent individuals from 
assuming the responsibilities of family life be enlisted in the very cause to 
which they are now so hostile. When the same disapproval is manifested for 
the shirking of reproductive activities by ċhe eugenically fit that is now directed 
toward lack of patriotism in other lines, the number of voluntary celibates in 
society will be materially decreased. The ‘greatest triumph of society in the 
manipulation of the sexual and reproductive life of its members will come when 
it is able to condition the emotional reaction of the individual.by the substi- 
tution of the eugenic ideal for the parental fixation and to focus the sentiment 
of romantic love upon eugenic.traits [p. 289]. 

The chief interest of society should be in the engenic value of the children 
born into it [p. 295]. 


I shall use the book as an important “assigned reading” for a course 


on physical anthropology. 
A ~ ALBERT ERNEST JENKS 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


` Chaos and Order in Industry. By G. D. H. Core. New York: 
F. A. Stokes Co., r920. Pp. viii+292. $2.75. 

By his own designation Cole is a “constructive revolutionist,” hence 
this book may be considered as a constructive revolutionary program 
for British industry. Its. general thesis closely resembles that of Taw- 
ney’s Acquisitive Society, namely, that the whole capitalistic, economic, 
and social order is collapsing if not aiready in a heap, and that the only - 
way to bring order out of this chaos is to supply new productive motives; 
in brief, to substitute the ideal and motive of free service for the older 
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motives of greed and fear. Naturally as a guild socialist Cole’s first 
suggestion is the elimination of private profit. The realization of this 
` ideal he would achieve through introducing industrial democracy of the 
guild type via trade unions of the industrial-union type and state owner- 
ship. This would mean national ownership and democratic control of 
transportation; “encroaching control” in other basic industries (as 
contrasted with Whitley councils and other schemes of joint machinery 
which the author scores). He holds for emphasizing the shop-steward 
movement: in engineering and machine trades as the greatest movement ` 
toward workers’ shop control. Yet he holds that it is too early yet for 
one big union, therefore argues for its. alternatives—better organization, 
the collective labor ccntract, etc. Eventually the textile industry 
should be nationalized like mining; building trades operated by the 
building guild. As to distributive agencies he would leave the present 
co-operatives, consolidate their connection with trade unionism, extend 
their power by state expropriation of large stores, but leave some small - 
shopkeepers. The co-operative.should be controlled by the workers 
and not by the consumers. Printing and publishing should be co- 
operative in the main, but to preserve freedom of opinion some small- 
scale private presses would be left. National ownership of banks would 
complete the program of escape from ruin. - This large program for the 
overthrow of capitalism Cole fee]s to be sure and easy of accomplishment, : 
when both hand and brain workers unite. 

Such a book must come as a shock to the complacent, though it is 
altogether likely that the author’s diagnosis of the present industrial 
order is gloomy and exaggerated. It is questionable whether: his new 
guilds any more than the medieval guilds can be idealized as “dominated 
by the idea’ of social service.” . There are many capitalistic businesses 
in this country today dominated by the idea that private business is 
public service. It is also apparent that the author-underestimates the 
value of joint councils and other joint machinery. Undoubtedly also 
there is grave danger of fractionalism and irreconcilable disputes in 
the pure and unadulterated shop-steward movement. Nevertheless the 
book stands as a clear challenge to the standpatter hypnotized by the 
present order, and to the romantic visionary who feels. that anything 
different from the present would be an improvement, but who neither has 
the courage nor the capecity for thinking out some definite substitute. 
Not the least valuable part of the book are the appendixes, particularly 
the “Memorandum on the Causes and Remedies for Labor Unrest” 
presented at the National Industrial Conference in 1919. Sociologists 
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will be interested in-Cole’s announcement that this work will be followed 
by another which will cover problems of social organization and policy ` 
as the present volume has to do with „only economic and industrial 
aspects of reconstruction. 


4 ARTHUR J. Topp 
CHICAGO : 


The New Unionism in the Clothing Indusiry. By J. M. Bupisa 
‘and GEORGE Soure. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 
Pp. vili+344. $3.00. 


The rapid rise from impotence to power on the part of the associa- , 
tions of-workers in the needle trades has challenged the attention of both 
journalists and students of the labor moyement. Thus far, however, 
owing to the dramatic interest and novelty attaching to this develop- 
ment, the contribution of the publicists to the discussion has been by far 
the more extensive. The discussion has, moreover, in a measure borne 
the character of a polemic, doth friendly and hostile, for the issues are 
so full of conflict and emotion as to render dispassionate. analysis of 
them much the more difficult process. 

The opposition to the progress of the clothing unions has not come . 
entirely from the side of the partisans of the vested interests—whether, 
like Michaels-Stern and Company, they be speaking in the name of the 
reactionary employers or, like James P. Holland and Company, in, the 
name of the reactionary trade union officials. These have professed to 
see in the broad industrial structure, in the Marxian creed and liberal 
policies, and in the immigrant character of the membership of the newly 
risen organizations a standing menace to the institutions of capitalism - 
and of privilege for themselves. A= the other pole of opposition are 
found: the extreme revolutionary elements of the labor movement and 
their intellectual spokesmen, who condemn the policy of collective bar- 
gaining as one of blind opportunism and compromise, and decry the 
official flag-waving of socialistic preamble posing as mere verbal frontage 
designed to conceal the underlying trend toward “pure and simple” 
business unionism. 

Between these 4 two contending groups, Betti antagonistic or sus- 
picious of the new movement, there stands an influential group of for- 
ward-looking employers, wto, having entered, more or less voluntarily, 
into joint agreements with these unions, defend their action on practical 
grounds. Arrayed with them in their favorable attitude toward the new 
unions are the progressive elements within the ranks of organized labor 
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everywhere. Finally, there are the observers of liberal or radical pre- 
dilections, who also view the success.of these unions with distinct 
approval. In their-zeal to rescue the American labor movement from 
the slough of stagnation and inertia into which it has fallen and to set 
it upon the road of peaceful industrial and political reconstruction, they 
have seized upon the first faint signs of~change on the trade-union 
horizon to magnify them into prophecies of a regenerated labor move- 
ment realizing their own ideals of what trade unionism ought to be. 
This fourth group represents substantially the bias of the authors of 
The New Unionism; who have presented us‘in this volume of three hun- 
dred pages with a survey of that part of the field of labor organization 
` “mm the garment and textile industries which occupies the progressive 
middle ground between ‘the craft unionism of the American Federation 
of Labor and the revolutionary syndicalism of the Industrial. Workers . 
of the World. The title of the book serves to designate those character- . 
istics of structure, aims, policies, and methods which differentiate the 
immigrant unions in the manufacture of clothing from the traditional 
forms of labor organization still dominant in this country. Stated 
_ briefly, these distinguishing marks are those of an industrial union of 
avowedly socialistic orientation, whose ultimate program contemplates 
workers’ control of, the industry, but whose specific tactics are essen- 
tially conciliatory and business-like, and whose reaction upon the indus- 
try is one making for greater production and stability of operation in 
the present, even while preparing the workers concerned to assume an 
increased share of responsibility for the productive process in future. 
For purposes of collective bargaining as well as for open’ contests of . 
strength with the employers, these unions enjoy a distinct superiority 
over the old craft union by virtue of their industrial structure, i. e., 
their inclusion of all groups of “direct labor” engaged in an industry 
like men’s or women’s clothing, regardless of occupational differences. 
This superiority is further enhanced by their achievement of a high. 
degree of organization and a correspondingly effective control over the 
labor supply in their respective industries. This success has been made 
possible, as the authors point out, not by a matter-of-fact appeal to the 
workers to organize for present betterment, but by playing upon their 
more or less conscious hopes for the eventual complete displacement of 
the employing class through their own combined power. It was this 
revolutionary motive that’ served first to bring and then to hold the- 
masses together in their difficult struggle toward emancipation, and which 
accounts not only for the success of a union like the Amalgamated 
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Clothing Workers where the United Garment Workers had failed, but 
also for the class-conscious solidarity of the workers in the needle trades 
extending beyond their own industries to the labor movement asa whole. 

Tf, now, we raise the question as to why such an emotional appeal 
should have called out an almost immediate response on the part of 
these immigrant masses, while, judging by experience, it would have 
fallen on deaf ears if addressed to American workers more comfortably 
adjusted as individuals to their social and industrial environment, we 
get no satisfactory answer. Our authors’ explanation runs on the logical 
fallacy of post hoc, ergo propier hoc ky referring to the “weakness and 
backwardness of the industrial structure in the manufacture of clothing, 
the very difficulties which the labor organizations had to face,” as the 
compelling reasons. for their adoption of revolutionary principles. A 
more adequate explanation would have pointed on the economic side. 
to the weakness and backwardness of the unions themselves, their 
incapacity during many years for enforcing even such bargains as they 
succeeded in making with the employers. This weakness and incapacity 
resulted partly from the seasonal character of the industry and partly 
from the low degree of craft skill required in most of its processes, with 
the consequent inability of the unions to protect hard-won standards 
against the continual undermining tides of immigration. The success 
of the revolutionary appeal rested, furthermore, on the psychological 
predisposition of the workers themselves. By virtue of much repression , 
in their European homes their exposure even before emigration to 
socialistic agitation, and their exaggerated hopes for freedom in America, 
they easily fell in with, or created for themselves, a type of unionism 
that promised emancipation. Nevertheless, it must be conceded as one 
of the distinct merits of this essay that the authors have broken away 
from the conventional procedure of accounting for the rise and character 
of unionism in terms of the supposed motives and ideas of the unionists 
themselves, and instead have sought a principle of explanation in the 
economic organization and necessities of the industry within which the 
union functions. l , 

Viewed froin the standpaint of an effective contribution to knowledge, 
the principal weakness of the book lies in attempting to cover too much | 
ground, with the inevitable result of losing in value for the student or the 
labor leader whatever it may gain in popular appeal. Indeed, one can- 
not escape an’impression of superficiality and unevenness, despite much 
excellent speculative thinkirg, particularly in the final chapter on “ Out- 
look.” A journalistic emphasis upon dramatic episodes, as exemplified 
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` in the chapter on “Decisive Victories” and more or less throughout the 
book, is but a corollary of this sketchy manner. It carries with it a 
neglect of aspects less striking but hardly less significant for a balanced ` 
appraisal of the career and present character of the unions. The volume ` 
consists in about equal parts of narrative and description and of dis- 
cursive interpretation. The reader might legitimately expect that’ the” 
two portions be so intimately knitted up as to provide both an adequate 
- background of historical information and a realistic basis for the ‘general- 
izations advanced. As it stands, the book fails to meet this expectation. 
A chapter is devoted, pro perly enough, to a consideration of the “Human 
Element.” The authors presumably meant by it to throw light upon 
the institutional and cultural heritages of the dominant racial groups 
composing the clothing unions and upon the influence exerted by these 
heritages upon the course of development of the unions. 

What we are offered in this connection is an.extremely summary 
review of immigration statistics, of legal, social, and economic disabilities 
of Jews in eastern Europe, of their occupations, their communal tradi- 
tions, and their associations and early manifestations of unionism in this 
country. A still more cursory treatment is accorded to Italian immi- 
gration, while other nationalities are merely enumerated. A few con- 
cluding paragraphs emphasize the conservative character and influence ` 
of the racial heritage of all these groups in the clothing industries. 

The authors simply set forth their opinion that the radicalism of the 
mass of immigrant clothing workers is an acquired attitude, derived 
directly from their social and economic experience in this country, and 
is not to be attributed to any old-world background of political revolu- , 
tionism. One looks in vain, here, for an illuminating treatment of the 
economic and political psychology and outlook of the various immigrant 
groups, of the manner in which their traditional trends and attitudes 
determine their readjustment to the new environment and are, in turn, 
transformed by. these new contacts and interests. 

- Notwithstanding the authors’ effort to maintain throughout the 
detachment of disintereszed observers, the careful reader cannot avoid 
an uneasy sense of partiality on their part, that leads them consciously 
or unconsciously to heigiten the colors of the picture and to gloss over 
the less edifying facts and phases of the subject. The argument would 
seem to be.addressed primarily to a middle-class public of liberal and 
radical propensities whose enthusiasm for ‘the “new unionism” must 
not be dampened by too realistic an account of its operation and tactics. 
The emphasis placed upon the revolutionary idealism of these unions, 
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that esteems ultimate victory over the capitalist regime far beyond those 
merè material and present benefits which are supposed to constitute the 
sole objective for the older unionism; the stress laid upon the liberal 
character of the unions’ policy as regards such matters as immigration, 
admission to membership, etc.; upon its constructive character with 
reference to productive efficiency, continuity and stability, co-operation, 
education, etc.; upon its conservatism in relation to strikes and sabotage; 
upon its democaec structure and government—all this eulogistic char- 
acterization of the “new unionism,” while portraying indubitable tend- 
encies or aspirations on one group or another within the movement, 
is none the less misleading so far as the divergence of the new from the 
old unions in these respects may be too slight or too transitory in practice 
‘to carry more than superficial significance. 

The optimistic bias of the beck appears, nally, i in the sort of points 

that are slurred over or entirely omitted from consideration. Thus, in 
the chapter on “Beginnings and Growth,” no reference is made to the 
existence or rôle of violent tactics, as applied to either persons or prop- 
erty, in the emergence of these organizations to power. Nor do we get 
any hint of the reactive effect on the leaders of the progressive concen- 
tration of power and responsibility 'in their hands, of their natural 
endeavor to perpetuate themselves in power, of their habituation to ` 
` business relations and bargaining with the employers; of a growing 
tendency toward restricting immigration and the labor supply; or of 
the growing body of vested interests—whether in the form of high 
wages, labor temples, or co-operative banks—which the organizations 
of labor themselves in time acquire. It is possible, of course, to explain 
these and similar omissions whose net effect upon the argument is dis- 
torting, upon the ground that our authors have failed to appreciate 
“either the reality or the relevance of existing tendencies even within 
the new unionism toward what philosophers style the “hypostasis of the 
instrument.” But it is at least desirable to know something of the 
manifestations of those tendencies and whether or not they are likely 
to be offset in the long run or to become dominant over the other forces 
making for tevoiiuonary policy and democratic control of the organi- 
zations. 

If the authors Have not been wholly successful in E the soul 
of the socialist labor movement in the clothing industry, it is due to their 
too great reliarice upon official sources of information, as over against 
first-hand observation of the actual ‘workaday union practice. To say: 
this, however, is not to deny them the credit of having given us the first 
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coherent attempt to interpret this movement as a whole in the light of 
the industrial situation and from the standpoint of its possible signifi- 
‘cance for an eventual democratization of industry. The task now is for 
a series of trained investigators with special access to the sources to 
address themselves to an intensive study of the various individual 
unions whose general characteristics and trends have been set forth, 
and to bring together a sufficient array of significant data to serve as a 
basis-for a truly genetic understanding of these.organizations. 
PAuL WANDER 
` NEw SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH : 
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Traveling Publicity Campaigns. By Mary Swain ROUTZAHN. 
New York: Russel Sage Foundation, 1920. Pp. xi--151. 
. $1.50. - 
Elements of a Social Publicity Program. By E. G. ROUTZAHN. 
New York: Russel Sage Foundation, 1920. Pp. 17. 
The Health Show Comes to Town. By Evart G. ROUTZAHN. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1920. 
The ABC of Exhibit Planning. By Evart G. ROUTZAHN and 
Mary Swain Routzann. New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
‘tion, 1918. Pp. xiv-+234. $1.50.. 


This is ą very busy country, but one of our most important ver 
problems is the disposition of our leisure time. An enormous amount 
of time is expended by the people of the United States in reading the 
daily papers; going to church and to the movies, electing people to 
public office, and reading the Saturday Evening Post. A good deal of 
this time is wasted. Some years ago the Sage Foundation undertook 
_ to interest the American public in making social surveys, studying the 
needs of their local communities, and secking to improve them. They 
succeeded in creating a great deal of enthusiasm and surveys became 
popular. It was a new form of recreating, a new form of politics. But 
the information collected through these surveys did not always reach 
the whole community. It did not sink in and it did not change habits. 
It was not adequately advertised and the efforts that were started in 
this way weré not properly directed. It has become necessary to devise 
some more adequate method of popular education. It is necessary to 
give, the publie more simple and specific direction as to’ the way to go 
about the matter of local improvement. It is important to keep the 
local agencies united and on the job. 


1 
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Recent publications of the Sage Foundation have sought to meet 
this need. They have emphasized publicity and public education 
particularly in matters of public health, child welfare, and the like. 
The Liberty Loan campaigns showed what could be done. These new 
volumes have analyzed, criticized and summarized the recent experience 
in this field of social publicity. They emphasize particularly the im- 
portance of following up campaigns after they have been started. They 
show how the newspapers, the schools, and local societies can be used 
for this purpose. In this way they are helping to solve the problem 
of leisure time-in this very busy and very restless country. 

The most interesting and suggestive of these books is the little 
pamphlet entitled The Heglih Show Comes to Town in which Dr. W. W. ' 
Peters describes his health campaigns in- China. In this description 
and the pictures which accompany it the awakening of China is fairly 
visualized. The feature of this campaign was the use of dramatic 
action, as well as mechanical and electrical devices, to illustrate his 
talks. ‘These illustrated talks show better than anything mentioned 
in Mr. and’ Mrs. Routzahn’s other books the possibilities of visual 
education and of the moving picture. 


z . l Ropert E. PARK 
University oF CHICAGO 


The Voice of the Negro, 1919. By Roszrt T. KERLIN. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1920. Pp. xii+188. ° $2.50. 


This is an exhibit in his own language of what the- Negro in the 
United States is now thinking, and as such it deserves careful reading 
on the part of everybody who is interested in our greatest race problem. 
In the editor’s words, it is a “compilation from the colored press of 
America for the four months immediately succeeding the Washington 
riot... .. Virtually the entire Afro-American press, consisting of two 

dailies, a dozen magazines, and nearly three hundred weeklies, has been 
` drawn upon.” ‘The editor is professor of English in Virginia Military 
Institute. He has succeeded in being fairly representative in his selec- 
tion of material and in his attempt to let the press speak for- itself. 
Prominent among the topics touched upon are the Negro’s reaction to the 
world-war, six recent riots, present-day Negro grievances, labor move- 
ments and bolshevism among colored workers, and general Ni oy 
progress. 

It is only ‘natural if some Negro leaders have already welcomed the 
book as an attempt on the “white” side of the “line” to state their cause, 
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‘and the reader may get the impression that Professor Kerlin is taking 
one side of .the case only. One should notice, however, that the edi- 
torial comment is very restrained and limited to what is evidently 

‘required for an understanding of the evidence. The attitude is thor- 

- oughly honest throughout and places the responsibility for what is said 
` squarely upon the Negro himself. 

FREDERICK G. DETWEILER. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ; 


History of the American Negro. By A. B. CALDWELL. Atlanta, 
Ga.: A. B. Caldwell Publishing Co., 1919. Pp. 757. $3.00. 


- This is a book containing 276 biographies and autobiographies of 
men who were distinguished in their own communities, but the com- 
munities were small and undistinguished. Most of the names mentioned 
. here are those of ministers. The biographies tell the stories of strange 
and pathetic struggles to get-an education and win distinction in the 
small world in which they lived. Several of these ‘pecple have vague 
traditions of their African ancestry. A unique and interesting book. 


ROBERT E. PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Liberty and the N ews. By WALTER LippMANN. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Howe, 1920. Pp. 104: $1.00. 


-It was, I think, Max Stirner, the most consequent of anarchists, who . 
said that the last tyranny was “the tyranny of the idea.”, Mr. Walter 
Lippman has made the same discovery independently and has written a 
book about it. He says: “Just as the most poisonous form of disorder 
is the mob incited from high places, the most immoral act the immorality 
of a government, so the most destructive form of untruth is sophistry 
and propaganda by those whose profession it is to report the news.” 
In other words, the last. tyranny is the tyranny of the propagandists, the 
men who makes our ideas and so controls us. 

Of the power of the press much has already been said and written, 
but no criticism and appreciation of the modern newspaper. more subtile 
- and searching than that contained in this little volume has yet been 
published. The only other paper on this topic that compares with it is 
a chapter in Hadley’s Under-currents in American Politics, “The Seat 


of Power Today.” 
- Ropert E. PARK 
Untversiry oF CHICAGO 
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Classroom Organization and Control. By J..B. Sears. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1918. Pp. xilit300. $1.75. 
Professor Sears has invented a new title and arrangement for an old 
subject. Cubberley’s Introduction says: “. .. . The volume is essen- 
tially a treatment of the old and ever-present problem of school manage- 
ment from the point of view of modern sociology, rather than from the 
psychological angle. o... 

Readers of this Journal, however, will note the almost complete 
absence of everything they have seen under the name of sociology. 
Whatever of sociology there is seems to be drawn from books on edu- 
cation, or else is made by the author himself. He doubtless holds, 
in common with many other writers on education, that sociology, science 
of society though it purports to be, has nothing to contribute to. the 
analysis of a social situation like a school. The fault—and a fault 
it-must be—lies farther back than any single author. The prevalent 
conceptions of education and sociology simply fail somewhere to make 
proper connections. May we assume by comparison that. there was 
once a time when books on medicine, cookery, and soils made no use 
of chemistry, and also leave the reader to infer whether the defect was | 
` in the medicine, cookery, and agriculture, or in the chemistry ? ; 

F. R. Crow 
. SCATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
Osuxosa, WIS. 


_ Education for Democracy. By Henry F. Core. New York: The 
‘Macmillan Company, 1920. Pp. 275. $1.50. 


This little book is a thoughtful analysis of the relations between 
demeccracy and our religious and moral life. It shows clearly the close 
relationship of democracy and Christianity. Moral education is found 
to be the key to the success of democracy, and this education is outlined 
for the home, the school, and the church. - 

The book abounds not only in ethical idealism, but i in sociological 
` insigat. Perhaps the spirit of the book cannot be better indicated than 
by the following quotation: 

Legislation, social regulation, and regimentation promise to do by compul- 
sion żhat which education, working through the will of all, can affect only in 
a much longer period of time. But whenever we take advantage of these 
‘short-cuts, every time we place our reliance on external compulsions, we defeat 
the ends and short-circuit ,the processes of democracy. 
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And this perhaps suffices to indicate the sociological merit of the book. 
, The conclusion of the author is that our only hope for a better world, 

one in which men live together prosperously, happily, and harmoniously, 

. lies in developing a common good will, in training the ‘young to the 

democratic life of pean and „helpful fellowship. 


CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 
UnrveRsrry ¢ OF MS EUES 


The School and the Modern Church. Ey Henry FREDERICK COPE. 
New York: G. H. Doran & Co., r919. Pp.x+290. $1.50. 


This is a splendid guide on practical methods and plans for making 
the necessary readjustment in purpose, program, and method of the 
church and church school. The author holds that it is inevitable that 

the church take a larger function in the stimulating and organization 
` of the experiences of actual life-relations. such as in the family, school, 
industry, political, etc., to the end of developing a spiritual control in 
human society. He nct only insists that the church should do this but 
develops the practical machinery for doing it. He further sets forth the 
need and plan of a church committee of religious education, the task of 
the religious-education director, the type of teachers needed and how to 
get and train them, the kind of building and equipment essential, the 
importance of religious day-school work and how to promote it, the 
significance of play and hew to develop it as a portion of religious educa- 
tion, the value of good tooks and how to develop a working library, 
how to make the family central in religious-education work and how to 
manage the Sunday school. 

All interested in the new social import of the church should read 
this book. ; a Z 

oo ‘ J. M. ARTMAN 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO & : 

The Malden Survey, .By WALTER S. ATHEARN. A report on the 
church plants of a typical city, showing the use of the Inter- 
church World Movement Score Card.and standards for rating 

_ city church plants. New York: Interchurch World More 

ment of North America. Pp. 213. $2.50. 

The M alden Survey is a practical treatize on church construction aiid , 
management. The church is regarded as an organization for religious 


education and community service and the caurch building is the “plant” 
necessary to any. on this work. 
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The survey consisted in the application to seventeen Protestant ` 
churches of Malden of a very carefully worked-out series of standards ` 
covering (1) site, (2) building placement and construction, (3) service 
system, (4) church rooms, (5) religious school rooms, (6) community- - 
service rooms. On the basis of these specifications a score card was — 
constructed, which permitted a comparison of the different church plants 
in numerical terms. 

Among the specifications of the standards used are the following: 

‘The site should be large enough to provide in front for ample lawns and ` 
shrubbery for outdoor fêtes, pageants and other festivals. A plot.of from ' 
3 to 10 acres, depending upon the size of the community to be served, is neces- 
sary for these activities. Where city congestion is such as to prevent acqui- 
sition ‘of standard site, roof garden should be planned for festivals, song services, 

. play and. other outdoor activities. Where playground and athletic field are 


separated from the church site they should not be so distant ais the school 
- and gymnasium equipment cannot be used. 


The most striking thing about the survey is the SERN implicit 
in the whole study, that the church must now be regarded, to a much 
greater extent than hitherto, as an institution like the public library or 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, in which any member of the 
community, either directly or indirectly, has an interest, and, corre- 
spondingly, the church itself must be regarded as responsible to the 
community to the extent that it seeks to become a community insti- 
tution. ' r 


; RoBERT E. Parr. 
University oF CHICAGO 


Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work, at the Forty- 
Seventh Annual Session, held in New Orleans, April 14-21, 
1920. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. Pp. 524. 
$3.50. 

This annual report contains ore hundred and twenty-one brief 
papers read at the annual meeting of the National Conference on Social 
Work, These papers are divided into the following sections: children; 
delinquents and correction; health; public agencies and institutions; 
the family; industrial and economic problems;, the local community; 
mental hygiene; organization of social forces; and the uniting of 
` native and foreign-born in America. Some of these articles. are of 
course dull, others of only local or historical interest; still others deal 
only with questions of method or technique. But most of them are 
interesting and a few splendid. Among the last might be mentioned: 
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“The Spirit of Social Service,” by Judge Ben B. Lindsay; “The Immi- 
grant and Social Unrest,” by Jane Addams; “Minimum of Medical 
Insight Required by Social Service Workers with Delinquents,” by. 
C. Macfie Campbell; “The Desired Minimum of Sociological Insight for ` 
Workers with Delinquents,” by A. J. Todd; “Need for and Uses of a 

Standard Minimum Quantity Budget,* by Royal Meeker; ‘The 

Institutional Care of Crippled and Depeadent Children,” by John E. 

Fish. Other papers are valuable in the constructive programs offered. 

Possibly the most important factor is the emphasis upon methods of ° 
prevention instead of mere relief which rans through the whole series. 

Like other annual reports of this conference it is a source book of infor- 

mation and an important book of reference. _—_. G. S. Dow 


Baytor UNIVERSITY . 


Wer Thrift and Government Control of tae Liquor Business in Great 
Britain and the United States. By THomas Nrxon CARVER. 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Division of 
Economics and History, Preliminary Studies of the War, Nos. 
to and 13. New York: Oxford University Press, 1919. Pp. 
68 and r92. 

It is unfortunate that thése two studies should have been bound | 
‘together in a single volume because they appeal to two distinct classes 
of readers and because the one on the subject of thrift has a deep peace- | 
time significance. “The economic nature of thrift is nowhere set forth as 
clearly as in Professor Carver’s monograph. It is worthy of being 
revised in the light of both war and peace conditions anc then of being 
read universally. Thrift is not a process of hoarding money nor of 
spending it for the nonessentials of life in nonessential ee but 
for the essentials of life <n essential quantities. 

Professor Carver analyzes the nature of the opposition of the news- 
papers during the war.to publishing anything in support of thrift. 
This deplorable situation he attributes to the fact that mcst newspapers 
and magazines. “live mainly upon the advertising of non-essentials.” 
While the discussion of “War Thrift” is incomplete it is unusually 
effective. 

The monograph on the government control of the Hager business 
is of especial value-because of the way in which it discloses the powerful’ 
canmol that the liquor interests exercise on the British government. 


E. S. BocarDUS 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
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Subsittutes for the Saloon. By Raymonp CALKINS. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., rọrọ. Pp. xliit+-376. $1.75. 

In this book, the second edition of one which was first published in . 
Igor, a new preface by Francis G. Peabody, and several new appendixes 
appear. Dr. Peabody’s Preface is an important new addition, because 
it affords the reader a succinct summary of the changes which have 
occurred since xrgor in providing substitutes for the saloon. It is 
observed that the chief occurrence which hes followed the actual closing 
of saloons, as distinguished from preconceived notions, is that men 
move back into the home, and then into better homes. Dr. Peabody 
would not have this fact, however, blind anyone to the present need 
for a comprehensive program of providing saloon substitutes. 

‘Attention may also be called to the Appendix, written by Elizabeth 
Tilton, in which an important but brief history is given of the prohibition 
movement in the United States; and to the Appendix by Robert A. 
Woods in which the author states that the non-alcoholic saloon or social 
center is not as Sguigcant a substitute for the saloon as a rejuvenated 
home life. 


E. S. Bocarpus 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA i 


The Control of Parenthood. Edited by James Marcuant. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1920. Pp. xit222. $2.50. 

This collection of essays deals with the control of parenthood from 
four standpoints: (x) the bidlogical, (2) the economic, (3) the social and 
religious, (4) the imperial and racial. The essays on (1) and (2) are 
well done. They. furnish an excellent summary of scientific knowledge 
relating to these aspects of population growth. More statistical material 
would have increased their power of carrying conviction to the readers’ 
minds, but this was perhaps impracticable due to space limitations. Parts 
(3) and (4) are not so well done. (3) is sentimental and theological 
rather than social and religious. . One feels that the foundations laid 
in parts (1) and (2) have been ignored by the writers of the essays in 
_this part. (4) lacks a clear statement of just what the imperial and 
racial problems involved in the control of parenthood are. The general 
impression made by parts (3) and (4) is that the writers are riding 
hobbies rather than trying to contribute to a unified treatment of 
The Controlgof Parenthood. 


k Wak S. THOMPSON 
New York STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AGEL a 
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‘The Problem of Americanization. .By Peter Roperts, Pu.D. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1920. Pp. yet. 
$1.60. : 

It has now been four years since the Monegan movement 
proper was inaugurated. However, many individuals were engaged 
in helping to solve Americanization proslems for years before the ` 
‘ specific movement was started. In the book under review Dr. Roberts 
crystallizes his experiences during the past fifteen years, and outlines 
‘a> vitally important Americanization prozram, based on five factors: 
(1) teaching English, (2) naturalization, (3) lectures and entertain- 
ments, (4) recreational ectivities, and (5) advisory councils. This 
program is to be carried into effect by Americanization directors, work- 
ing primarily in industrial plants and in communities. l 

The distinctive contribution of the book is its emphasis on Americani- 
‘zation directors and advisory councils. Thə reviewer believes, however, 
that it would be better to have the Americanization director function 
as a part of rather than with the public-school system. . There is con- 
siderable danger in having Americanizetion activities planned by 
workers who are employed directly by city governments or by corpora- 
tions., A reorganization and elaboration of the last chapter—on the 
Goal of Americanization, namely, good citizenship—would make it 
more valuable. Throughout the discussion Dr. Roberts maintains a 
keen appreciation of the meaning of American democracy, of the immi- 
grant’s needs, and of the opportunities and. tasks of Americanization 
se result-is a sane and timely guide to action. 


Emory S. BOGARDUS 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Rural Problems in the United States. Ey James E. Boyzr, Pu.D. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., 1¢21. Pp. 142. $1.00. 
This little book essays a big task. Indeed, to attempt any adequate 
treatment of rural problems within such small compass is.a.rather dar- 
ing undertaking. But without hesitation, the author has ventured 
` upon it and has emerged in a creditable manner. With a pretty sure 
sense of what is vital, and a fairly nice balencing of material, he canvasses 
much of the field of rural life; and has succeeded in producing a read- 
able booklet, which the general public will End informing and stimulating. 
Following a brief discussion of the food-supply’ question, and a 
chapter outlining rural conditions and needs, the body of the booklet 


` 
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is devoted to a consideration of rural institutions. A final chapter 
deals with “The Soul of Rural Community.” The institutions dwelt 
upon are the following: home, school, church, store, bank, newspaper, 
and farm and home bureau. To each of these a chapter is given. Since 
the,work is very largely concerned with institutions, it might have been 
entitled’ “Problems of Rural Institutions.” It seems to the reviewer 
that emphasis has been given to the country store and.bank out of all - . 
proportion to their real place or merit. Sociologists will find nothing 
new in the book. 


, NEWELL L. Sims 
AMHERST, MASS. 


The Church and Labor. Prepared and edited for the Department 
of Social Action of the National Catholic Welfare Council. 
By Joun A. Ryan, D.D., LL.D. New York: The Macmillan- 
Company, 1920: Pp. it aoe. $3.75. 

This volume is the first of a series calculated to present the doctrine 
of the Catholic church on industrial, social, and political institutions. 
The Church and Labor .deals with the Catholic attitude and teaching 
in relation to labor and society. 2 

A large portion of the book contains the documents on this subject 
issued by popes, cardinals, bishops, and lesser authorities. Two 
encyclicals by Pope Leo are the most important documents of the 
list. One is on “The Condition of Labor” and the other on “Chris- 
tian Democracy,” comprising nearly sixty pages. 

Pope Leo’s encyclical on “The Condition of Labor” is the greatest 
pronouncement made by any of the Popes, and is given a full review 

‘by Cardinal Manning. This pronouncement was made by Pope Leo 
about thirty years ago, and the author refers to it being “as pertinent 
today as when it was written, because it sets forth the eternal principles 
of social justice.” 

The utterances of the churchmen as the documents indicate, proceed 
from the principle that industrial actions and relations are quite as 
definitely within the field of responsible conduct and quite as definitely 
governed by the moral law as any other kind of human activity. Hence, ` 
all these writers apply the principles and precepts of the moral law to the 
conditions of industry, pass moral judgments upon reform proposals, 
and recommend practical measures for improvement. 

` In' following this course they maintain that’ they are fulfilling their 
proper and divinely ordained mission, which is to teach men not only 
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what to believe but how to live, since economic activities make up a 

very large part of life. 

‘. The last part of the volume contains three papers 3 by. the editors, 

“A Living Wage,” and “The Reconciliation of Capital and Labor,” by 

Rev. Ryan, and “A Catholic Social Platform,” by Rev. Husslein. 
COLLEGE OF THE Crty oF New Yorx . Joun EDWARD OSTER 


The Negro Question in the French Revolution. By CHARLES 
Oscar Harpy. Menasha, Wis.: George Banta Publishing 
Co., 1919. Pp. ot. $1.25. f 

This doctor’s dissertation contains a valuable and detailed account 
.of the struggle from 1789 to 1794 in the three revolutionary assemblies 
of France for the abolition of slavery in the French colonies. Although 
.the five years’ struggle was motivated throughout by the idea of per- ` 
sonal liberty, this concept was utilized to hinder the granting of freedom 
to the slaves. For example: “You have declared sacred the right of 
property. But would not the property of the poloniat be destroyed by 
the compulsory liberation of his slaves ?” 

The overthrow of slavery in the Freach TEA was not caused 
primarily by the recklessness of the revolutionary assemblies or by a 
purely sympathetic interest in bondmen, but because the example of 
the Revolution itself had set afire the spirit of the slaves in the colonies 

‘Jong before the men who directed the Revolution “were ready to apply 
the principle to the solution of the problem of slavery.” 

This document will serve as an excellert basis for making compara- 
tive studies of the abolition movement in -he world. In overthrowing 
slavery it is perhaps natural tha: France should have preceded both 
Great Britain and the United States—*‘the prejudice of color being 

_ almost unknown in France.” Emory S. Bocarpus 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA ` 


‘Whats on the Workers Mind? By Wuirinc Wurms. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1920. Pp. 329. $2.50. 

‘The great virtue of this volume lies in the fact that it presents a 
wide and varied assortment of concrete, first-hand data on the problems 
of industrial relations. Students of personnel administration will find 
little that is new in the way of fundamenzal principles, but they will 
find these principles buttressed and vitalized by a wade and pertinent 
assoztment of concrete illustrations. . 
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The work is the result of an attempt to study the problems of 
administration from the point of view of tke workers. To obtain this 
first-hand knowledge; the author donned overalls and worked as a 
laborer for a period of seven months. The greater part of the volume 
is composed of the record of the impressions of the author together 
with the observations of his fellow-workers in the numerous lines of 
work that he investigated. 

As a result of ‘his investigation, the author ines that there 
is more of likeness than of difference in the fundamental hopes, aims, 
and attitudes of the manual workers and the men holding adminis- 
trative positions. The differences that exist rest upon the margin 
of assurance, opportunity, and living in general, allowed’ by the 
daily or weekly wage as compared with the monthly or weekly 
salary. The most important factor in the life of the wage-earner is 
the job. Without security in the job the worker cannot develop 
morale, interest in his work, and a free mind. 

One of the chief difficulties found was the inability of the worker’ 
to secure adequate satisfaction of his sense of individual worth in and 
through the job; “ there is so wide-spread and so deep-set a conviction 
that for them there is no chance to break through on their industrial 
sector.” f 

Mr. Williams places most of the blame fcr the present intolerable 
conditions at the door of management. The aims, ideals, plans, and 
. purposes of the owners and administrators are not applied by those 
directly responsible for the management and, therefore, are not known 
and appreciated by the workers. The remedy for the situation lies in 
precept rather than in exhortation, and responsibility for initiative 
rests upon the managemert. The sub-boss and the foreman hog too 
much of the satisfaction. of knowing what is going on and why. Tired- 
ness and temper are also permitted to play’ too large a rôle in the work - 
of the foreman. Special attention is required to equip the foreman with 
an efficient technique of personel administration and a humane spirit. 
Such improvements as the eight-hour day, rest periods, labor-saving 
machinery, and- the abolition of company police.and detectives will 
help to make possible more satisfactory working conditions. 

' Mr. Williams thinks it possible to make all jobs interesting and a 
vehicle of expression if peins be taken to let the worker understand 
and to a certain extent control what he is doing. He assumes that, ii 
the workers were properly fed and cared for, and if work were made 
more interesting, there wculd be no labor problem. ` He does not deny 
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.that the workers are raising larger and more fundamental questions 
respecting the efficacy and justice of the present industrial and social 
system, but he assumes that these questions have no permanent basis 
if the workers’ immediate conditions are improved. 

Without following Mr. Williams in all of his conclusions and i impres- 
sions, one can, nevertheless, accord high praise to thisstudy. Itis written 
in a very clean, easy style, and the facts and conclusions are marshaled 
in such arder that they must make a telling impression upon the careful 
reader. If it can only command £ wide audience among those who need 
it most—the industrial managers—it may do much to impress them 
with the significance of the prevailing inefficiencies and ‘injustices of 


the existing industrial system. f 
R. W. STONE 


STATE UNriversiry OF IOWA 


The IWW.: A Study of American Syndicalism. By PAUL 
FREDERICK BRISSENDEN. Columbia University Studies in 
Political Science. Vol. LXXXIII. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1919. Pp. 432. $4.00. 


We have, in this stucy, an exhaustive account of the historical 
evolution of the Industrial Workers of the World, and a detailed analysis 
of its structural and functional aspects. The first part of the study 
discusses the forerunners of the I.W.W. and shows how, in its origin, 
it was a combination of elements from these earlier institutions. The 
second part of the study reviews the attempted activities, propaganda, 
and struggles for existence. The third part discusses the forces tending 
towerd disruption—the internal cisruptive forces exerted by certain 
constituent and affiliated institutions, and the external forces exerted 
by trade-union and political institutions. 

Throughout the entire work there is evidenice of the author’s extensive — 
personal investigation and original study, The study is replete with 
quotations from original documents, speeches, and personal interviews 
with members of the organization. The author takes pains to correct 
false impressions of-the I.W.W. that have been created by overdrawn 

and misleading press statements. 

This book is the most accurate and comprehensive study of the 
I.W.W. that has appeared to date. Students desirous of formulating 
a correct estimate of this phase of revolutionary unionism should give 


this book careful consideration. 
i i R. W. STONE 


STATE UNIVERSITY oF Iowa 
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Personnel Adminisiration, By Orvway Tean and Henry C. 
Mercatr. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1920. 
Pp. 538. $5.00. 

Students who have been awaiting a statement of the pie of 
personnel administration will find’ this book worthy of consideration. 
It is an attempt “to set forth the principles and the best prevailing 
practice in the field of the administration of human relations in industry.” 
It is addressed to employers, personnel executives and employment 
managers, and to students of personnel administration. Personnel 
administration is defined as “the direction and co-ordination of the 
human relations of- ‘any organization with a view to getting the maxi- 
mum necessary production with a minimum of effort and friction and 
with proper regard for the genuine well-being oi the workers.” 

The field of administrative activity covered includes personnel 
department, employment methods, health and safety, education, 
research (job analysis and job specification), rewards, administrative 
correlation, and joint relations. The authors have placed the primary 
emphasis upon the matters of organization and administration rather 
. than upon the more specialized elements introduced by the technical 
psychologists. Whatever may be their merits, the psychological con- 
tributions are only a detail in the general problem of personnel administra- 
tion, and they can be fully utilized only in connection with a properly . 
conceived plan of general administration: It is the particular merit 
of this book that it does present the fundamental principles involved 
in the basic problem of organizing personnel work. 

This is without doubt the best general book’ that has. appeared in 
the field. Instructors interested in outlining courses in personnel 
administration should give this volume careful consideration.. 


R. W. STONE. 


State Universrry oF Iowa 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


{With this issue of the Journal is inaugurated a change in the manner of pre- 
senting abstracts. The classification ziven below, while the outgrowth of direct 
contact with the concrete materials, should be segarded as wholly temporary and 
subject to revision as issues change and attention shifts. 

The printing of abstracts at the head of the articles in the Jourrial is also pesun 
with this issue, a practise rapidly being adopted in technical journals, with obvious 
advantages. It is planned that in future abstrac:s shall be prepared by the authors, 
but in the present issue they were written by the editors. The pressure of time 
made this procedure necessary. The reader shculd make due allowance and the 
authors will, we trust, forgive our presumption.] 


A TENTATIVE SCHEME FOR THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE LITERA- 
TURE OF SOCIOLOGY AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
I. PERSONALITY: TRE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 
1. Biography 
2. Eugenics and the Study of Original Natuze 
3. Child Study 
4. Social Psychology and the Genesis of the Person 
li. THe Fasty 
r. The Natural History and the Psychology of Sex 
2. The Historical Family and Family as an Institution 
3. The Modern Family and Its Problems 


III. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS . 
x 1. Theology and Folklore f 
2. Histories of Cultural Groups (Kulturgeschichte) 
3. Immigrants and Immigration 
4. Colonial Problems and Missions 
5. Comparative Studies of Cultural Traits: Religion, Mores, Eins and 
Traditions 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS - 
1. Classes and the Class Struggle; Labor anc Capital 
2. Nationalities and Races 
3. Political Parties and Political Doctrines 
4. Religious Denominations and Sects 


V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 
x. The Rural Community and Its Problems 
2. The City and Its Areas 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
1. Home and Housing 
2. The Church and the Local Community 
-3. The School and the Social Center 
4. Play, the Playhouse, and Playgrounds 
5 
6 


š 


. Courts and Legislation 
. Other Institutions 
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VII. Soctan SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 

1. The Cultural Process: Education and Religion . 

2. The Political Process: Politics and the Formation of Public Opinion 

3. The Economic Process: Economic and Industrial Organization 

4. Personal and Social Disorganization: Social Pathology, i.e., Family 
Disorganization and Crime ? 

5. Collective Behavior: Social Change and Social Progress; Fashion, 
Reform, and Revolution ‘ 


VOI. METHODS oF INVESTIGATION 
1. Statistics, Graphic Representation - 
2. Mental and Social Measurements 
3. Social Surveys: Community Organization, Community Education, Health, 
- Government, Mental Hygiene, etc. 
4. Case Studies and Social Diagnosis 
5. Life-Histories and Psychoanalysis 


IX. History or SOCIOLOGY AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
1. Social Ethics and Social Philosophy 


I, PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON. 


The Sublimation of Non-sexual Instincts——The author proposes to apply the 
single Freudian notion of sublimation to still other instincts that are nearly or quite 
as fundamental as sex, and to show the extent to which moral education involves the 
sublimation of these instincts. Education consists primarily in a redirection of primi- 
` tive instincts into socially acceptable channels, If the natural outlet of an instinct is 
closed, a new and péssibly higher form of expression may be produced. Anger may 
be sublimated into rivalry in the classroom, on athletic field, in business, etc. Self- 
assertion may be sublimated into joy of unselfish service in the community. Curiosity, 
which sometimes leads to bad‘results, may be turned to intellectual curiosity, which 
leads to achievement in science and religion. The food instinct may be sublimated - 
into a “hunger and thirst after righteousness,” or after wisdom. Man cannot live in 
modern society without the primitive instincts being sublimated—Wesley H. Wells, 
Pedagogical Seminary, March, 1921. . K. E. B. 


The’Appeal to Reason—The commanding proklem of the day is the problem 
of human nature and the control of human action. Within this lies the problem of 
the relation betweén the intellectual part of man and his impelling interests. In the 
field of practical arts as well as in our standards of criticism the appeal is to human 
nature. ‘The belief that there is a deeper and more auspicious reality than physical 
nature now rests mainly upon the irreducible human prerogatives. Nature is mate- 
rial, mechanical, blind, and determined; man is conscious, purposive, rational, and 
free. The proper evidence in this case is such evidence as can be obtained regarding 
the higher processes of the mental life. If psychology has neglected these matters 
through preferring what can be more readily translated into the terms of existing 
physics or physiology, then psychology must rise to ‘ts larger opportunities or forfeit 
its exclusive title to the field. If psychology is to serve, it must in some sense again 
become the science of the soul or of the personality. The accumulations of obser- 
vations of sensory discrimination, reflexes, habit-formation, and reaction-time must 
be regarded as preliminary to the understanding of reason and will, or as affording 
data from which to formulate a comprehensive hypothesis that shall define the essen- 
tial man. The ancient problem must be examined in the light of new facts, The 
essential problem has been obscured and its solution greatly retarded by the habit of 
regarding reason as a prerogative leading a purely “logical life of its own.” Human 
conduct is therefore said to be governed, not by reason, but by feeling or emotion, 
or imitation or complexes. We are, in effect, told that the intellectual faculties of 
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man, his judgments and the reasons for his judgments, his conceptions, his afirma- 
tions and denials, his inferences and proofs, his theories, his articulate purposes, 
his discussions and arguments, his deliberaticns and professions do not control his - 
conduct. This absurdity has arisen from a failure to construe the reason and will of 
man. in terms of observable fact. We should not ask ourselves whether reason and 
purpose control human conduct but kow they control it. Owing.to the influence of 
a new psychological tendency known as “functionalism” or ‘‘behaviorism” it is 
already possible to trace the outlines'of a rew dynamic view of the human mind. 
—Ralph Barton Perry, Philosophical Review, March, 1921. O. B. Y. 


Education of Juvenile Delinquents—There are three principal intelligence 
groups among juvenile delinquent boys, namely, ‘the feeble-minded, the border-line 
group, and the average normal. Tle feeble-minded group ordinarily comprises about 
2§~35 per cent and the border-line group about 40-50 per cent of the reformatory 
population. Each institution for juvenile delinquénts should establish a clinic for 
conducting standard diagncstic psychological examinations. (r) A complete arid 
accurate account of the delinquency committed by each boy and of the circumstances 
surrounding it should be kept in each case. (2) Second in importance are the facts, , 
regarding family history, hcme environment end personal developmental history: of 
each boy. (3) The psychological examination includes both group tests and mental 
tests: to be administered individually. - The Stanford revision of the Binet-Simon 
Szale should be applied in full to all boys belcw twelve years. The Porteus motor 
intelligence test should be applied whznever possible and performance tests and tests 
of learning capacity are also valuable. Other important fields of inquiry are: (4) 
anthropometric measurements, (5) educational measurements, (6) vocational tests, 
(7) medical, and (8) psychiatric examinations. It is of primary importance to organize 
cottage classifications on the basis of general intelligence and temperamental traits 
as found in mental tests. This has been found to be a practical means of assisting 
instruction and administration. All activities in which the boys take part must be 
primarily educational. The material -velfare and economic interests of the institution 
should as much as possible be subordinated to the educational interests of the boys 
themselves. Five distinct branches cf education and training are recognized—aca~- 
demic studies, handwork, agricultural. training, industrial work, vocational training. 
Tr: the case of feeble-minded boys the first and fifth of these classes of instruction may 
profitably be omitted. The feeble-minded learn not so much from instruction as 
from actual doing or by imitation. For all boys it is essential that there be corre- 
lation of instruction in these five branthes. This can be done by copying the Gary 
system with modifications and by the use of the so-called departmental system of 
instruction and the project method of teaching.—Edgar A. Doll, Journal of Delin- 
quency, March, 1921. OB Y. 


TW. THE FAMILY 


Welfare of the Illegitimate Child and the Norwegian Laws of 1915.—-Protection 
of the home is the main object of child welfare. Fhe chief provision of the Norwegian 
law is that an unmarried pregnant mother is bound under penalty to declare the 
father’s name. The sheriff then issues a summons against the person named, and the 
onus of proof that he is not the father lies with him. If within a period of four weeks 
he does not take steps to disprove tke mother’s statement, or if he acknowledges 
paternity, or if the law subsequently declares him to be the father, he is required to 
pay a minimum maintenance grant of 34s. a month. Under the old law there was 
no minimum grant clause, and ‘the mother was allowed to decide whether or not she - 
wished measures to be taken against thé father, so that the interests of the child were 
not sufficiently safeguarded. The résult of the public authorities taking action in ` 
every case where a child is born out of wedlock has proved beneficial in all but a very 
few cases. The law allows the judge complete freedom of decision, The Norwegian 
Department of Social Welfare further recommends that the public authorities might 
refrain from immediate action where special circumstances appear to deserve con- . 
sideration. The statistical results of the law show its effectiveness in protecting the 
child —Miss M. M. Anderson, The Child (London), February, 1921. K. E. B. 
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UI. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


Evolution and Distribution of Race, Culture, and Language.—This article shows 
how the migrations from Central Asia occurred, and correlates with them the evolu- 
tion of the culture of folk composing them. The following points are technically 
discussed at some length: (1) the value of the cephalic index as a test of evolution. 
It is still one of the best standards. (2) Changes in coast line and their effect upon 
peoples. Such changes have in various geological ages greatly affected the distri- 
bution of races and the nature of their culture. (3) The stages in the’ populating of 
the world by the diverse races as*recognized by the ethnologists today, illustrated. 
(4) Heredity versus environment. Environment is a more. important determinant 
than heredity. Civilization is almost wholly a question of environment, at least 
since the dawn of true civilization in Asia. (5) The cultures of the people in various 


zones show that they agree in many important details, no matter how far they may ` 


be separated from each other. (6) Each zone has its own common linguistic features. 
~~Griffth Taylor, Geographical Review, January, 1921. - K. E. B. 


Nomad and Sedentary Folks of Northern Africa——-The conditions of human life 
and the relationship between the nomad and sedentary folk in two corners of the 
Sahara are analyzed. In the Algerian Sahara the nomads live near the sea and have 
a community of language and sentiment with all the Near East. They are aggressive 
and constitute a superior caste to the interior peoples who are backward and sedentary, 
and who subordinate themselves to the nomadic peoples. The sedentary peoples are 
conscious of their racial inferiority to the nomads and they suffer a similar physical 
disability. But these two Pople do not live independently of each other. They 
are two parts of the same social mechanism, and its progress is dependent upon their 
collaboration. Even the smallest oases are towns, nat villages, possessing the organs 
of urban life. There are storied houses of adobe, fine stairways, broad verendas, and 
a market place. The nomads bring their rugs and fabrics to the sedentary folks of 
the interior in return for dates and cereals, Thus the two groups are interdependent 
and do not fight each other, but the sedentary group of each oasis submits to certain 
nomad masters who are also their protectors against other groups in consideration 
for regular tribute. But in the Egyptian Sahara the sedentary group has always 
dominated the nomad by overwhelming force. The nomads here are pastoral folk 
tending to mendicancy and are non-aggressive. Thus, in both Saharas there are 
two sets of people opposed to each other in every detail of their manner of life and 
even in racial characteristics, yet the social fabric is woven by their intimate relations. 
+E. F. Gautier, Geographical Review, January, 1921. K. E. B. 


The’ Relation of Health to Racial Capacity.—Raecial character is a compound of 
these three items: (1) innate physical and mental characteristics, which are the 
` result of inheritance and are thus truly racial; (2) the effects of training, that is, 
of education, religion, government, and other institutions, which combine to deter- 
mine the way in which the innate capacities shall be directed; (3) health and vigor, 
which determine the energy with which a people uses its innate powers in the pursuit 
of the ends inculcated by training. In this article the author, after showing how 
health and vigor are measured, shows how they are rélated to geographical environ- 
. ment, using Mexico as the specific example under discussion, Numerous charts, 
maps, graphs, and statistical tables show the climatic and health conditions of Mexico 
in comparison with other nations; the percentage of deaths in Mexico from malaria, 
dysentery, tuberculosis, smallpox, typhus, etc. Then the climatic effects of the 
highlands and the lowlands are shown in their effects in producing indirectly such dif- 
ferent typesof character as the stupid, the cruel, and the inconstant.—Ellsworth 
Huntington, Geographical Review, April, 1921. : K.E. B 

The Factor of Health in Mexican Character—Two extremes are often heard, 
first, that the Mexicans are as capable as any race in the world; all they need is edu- 
cation, religion, good government, and a chance. Those at the other extreme say 
that the Mexicans are racially inferior; the Indians are hopelessly stupid and dull, 
while the Spaniards are by nature mercurial and volatile. The realm of health is 
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overlooked. A nation of chronic anc incurable invalids cannot possibly make great 
progress, no matter how fine may be its inheritance or how perfect its social system. 
The children in Mexico have from five to seven times as much illness as have the 
children of the United States, and the adults three or four times as much sickness as 
we have. Consequently, Mexican caildren cry and fret more, and sickly children 
- are pampered more by parents. Such children become selfish, self-indulgent, and 
self-willed. Their school education is delayed and afterward is irregular. Lack of 
regularity and failure leads to subteriuges to hide the deficiencies, such as lying and 
. Cheating. Thus, those who have susfered much from poor health in childhood do 

not develop strength of character, power of concentration, self-control, and achieve- 
ment that comes to those who are wel. The ill health of Mexico could probably be 
- reduced at least one-half. The International Red Cross could do much to help 
. Mexico, especially with the help of hurdreds of college graduates who wished to spend 
‘two years in practical social work urder competent supervision.—Ellsworth Hunt- 

ington, Journal of International Relatiens, October, 1920.. : K. E. B. 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


The Sentiment of Nationalism.—3roup solidarity in repelling afcommonfenemy 
lies at the bottom of nationalistic beaavior. We may divide the nationalists into 
four categories or types: (1) oppressioa-nationalism or the system of reactions which 
is found to prevail in a group, the members of which are exposed-to a definite and 
clear-cut régime of disabilities and speGial subordination, e.g., the Croats in Hungary, 
the Jews, and the Irish; (2) “‘irredentism”’ which includes such groups as the Italians, 
the Serbs, and others whose people are-under the domination of another group. The 
irredentist finds a stimulus for his actcvity: either in. the sufferings of his kind, or in 
the unstable international relations which make it possible that a slight jar will deprive 
his group of its freedom and put it ir the same class with its oppressed part; (3) 
precaution-nationalism which respondsto the stimulus presented by the competitive 
organization of the modern state-systern as well as by the identification of commercial 
expansion with the interésts cf nationel security and of general national well-being; 
(4) prestige-nationalism finds its stimulus in the attitude of contempt or of insuffi- 
cient esteem with which nation may be regarded, when, in its own estimation, its past 
ackievements or its present unrealized Dossibilities entitle it to a greater respect and 
corsideration, e.g., the Frenck nationalists supporting the Action Frangaise and the 
Italians of the Idea Nazionale. These different types of nationalists behave differ- 
ently and possess different attitudes according to their social and cccupational strati- 
fication.—Max Sylvius Handman, Political Science Quarterly, March, 1921. è 


V. COMMUNITIES AND. TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


The Influence of the Kinematograph upon National Life-—-The national char- 
acteristics are largely a matter of contagion, like manners and fashions, and they 
depend more upon the predominating ‘nfluence of the age than upon breed.. The 
British ethical standards consist of far play, orderliness, honesty, and modesty. 
These virtues are constantly changed Sy the photoplays written and produced in 
western America. In regard to fair play, there are producers who hold that a piece 
of cunning or a trick is to be applaudei as a mark of intelligence. As to law and’ 
order they frequently submit crime to the British audiences, not as a horror and a 
taint, but as an exigency or a mere scrape. In regard to honesty, they hold that no 
man is above suspicion, and that a thief may be received back into society as soon as 
he shall express regret at his misdemeenor. And in regard to modesty, they very 
frequently offend against the laws of good taste. Tle atmosphere of the American 
photoplays is vaguely corrupt and their s:andpoint is not quite that of an Englishman 
nor yet of a true American. The American films represent life as it is seen by a cer- 
tain group of kinema producers and wrters congregated in a corner of the United 
States. The world is bang Americanized by these photoplays, but this Americani- 
zaticn does not represent the best elemeat of that nation, or even the most popular. 
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America has gained monopoly of the business of ahotoplays because of big demand 
for films within the nation’s own border, favorable climatic conditions, and large sums 
of capital invested in the photoplzy industry.—Arthur Weigall, Tke Nineteenth Century 
and After, April, x9 21. 20% C. N. 


1 


VI. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


; Why Do Religions Die?—The complex of customs which give security to life is 
at the basis of religion. It is this social organization, which meets the life-needs, 
embodies life’s ideals, and provides the technique of security, which endures. To 
these age-old habits and customs the emotional lEe is attached. It is this structure 
which offers resistance to new conceptual interpretations of cosmic realities and which 
must be changed when a new religion is introduced or religious reformation accom- 
plished. The religious idealist who is unable to embody his ideals in social organi- 
zation in such a way as to transform the old ozder remains merely a voice. The 
` ultimate factor is always the social order which is the bearer and embodiment of the 
fundamental interests of life. On this account the problem of life or death of a religion 
will always remain a specific problem in a specific environment. There is no psychic 
disease which infects religions. When a social order is transformed by the impact of 
external forces, by the rise of new interests, by new embodied ideas and ideals, the old 
_ form ofa religion is on the way ta death if it fails to come to terms with the new organi- 
zation of life.—A. Eustace Haydon, Journcl of Reigion, March, 1921. O. B. Y. 


Religion and the Concept o? Progress.—The closest logical relationship subsists 
between religion and pregress kecause both words express a process of evaluation. 
Progress is not conceived apart from one’s.own scale of values. By religion is under- 
stood the complete, whole-hearted reaction whica a human being makes to life and 
the universe in its more significant aspects, especially the attitude which seeks to 
appreciate rather than to analyze or utilize, and which strives to relate oneself to 
reality in its final and permanent and inmost meaning as the individual or the group 
may conceive it or feel it. We must reckon with religious considerations in formu- 
lating a concept of progress. The problem of social progress has proved too elusive 
for sociological methods of thought. Religious and social philosophy is left to shoulder 
alone the task of attempting a comprehensive formulation of the goal of our collective 
striving. Sociology started with Comte upon a distinctly materialistic and positivistic 
basis and was not greatly spiritualized in the hands of Spencer and Ward, although 
Ward championed the importance of the. “psychic factors.” Ward also affirmed that 
no progress is real that dces not constantly show £ reduction of the aggregate suffering 
or an increase of the aggregate enjoyment throughout society. Materialism or natu- 
ralism lacks the logical basis for a conception of auman progress. Whether religious 
philosophers can reduce the spirit of their world-view to the terms of convincing and. 
definite formulation of the legitimate goal of kuman striving is another question. 
The supreme task of the present century will have to be the construction of a spiritual 
view of life-—Clarence Marsh Case, Journal of Religion; March, 1921. B. Y. 


Why Do Animals Fight?—To understand why an animal fights we must study 
its fighting behavior and the relation of its fightirg to its whole economy of life. The 
problem can best be attacked by an intensive siudy of one species or one group of 
related species. Mammals and birds are the most suitable for this purpose. This 
study concerns only figkting between animals cf the same species, and pigeons are 
selected as a representative group among the birds. The animal fights in order to 
gain or to retain that which is of value to him, such as food, mate, or nest. With 
animals, as with men, the cause of a quarrel is very commonly coveted territory. 
Each agent drives away other animals from his own nesting place, his chosen place 
for sleeping at night, his place for basking in the sun, or other territory which he can. 
appropriate and use. He does not enjoy fighting for its own sake. Unless his anger 
is aroused, the agent’s behavior indicates that =e has no appetence for the fighting 
situation. Fighting belongs under the class of megative reactions or aversions. It is 
a means of getting rid of an annoying stimulcs. If pigeons are crowded in close 
_ quarters, there is an excessive amount of fighting among them. In nature- the 
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tendency of animals is “to keep one’s distance” and this is known to the naturalist as 
“spacing out.” In most cases this adjustment is peaceful. The cases of fighting 
are noted more frequently because they are more conspicuous. Most animals have 
a very limited power of co-operation. They are tob stupid to make peace. The - 
truculence of some individual birds is due to the fact that they were reared under 
conditions which kept them in constant brawls. No bird or mammal follows a policy 
of non-resistance but the higher animals tend to avoic destructive fighting, and some 
large and important groups of species have reduced fatalities to a negligible quantity. 
These great groups of animals have evolved thetr pacific régime and thrived under it 
for millions of years. Such facts do not indicate that peace results in degenération 
of the species.—Wallace Craig, International Journal of Ethics, April, 1921. 
g ` ' O. B. Y. 


Social Evolution during War and Revolution.—The social effects proceeding from 
the economic conditions of the war might be summarized as follows: (1) Concentration 
of capital, the absorption of small savings, and accumulations of capital in the form 
of savings. The war also caused a dislocation of the economic centers of gravity, 
e.g., the economic importance of East Prussia and West Prussia as well as of Bavaria . 
increased greatly. The agricultural districts ranked with the munitions industry as 
monopolistic interests governing economic life in time of war. (2) The intensified 
demand for labor gave the workingmen a position of monopolistic power and enabled 
them, without resorting to strikes, to enloke their demands, (3) The middle-class 
groups of various types have been wrecked thrcugh the war. All these groups will 
no longer be able to live in their accustomed style. The civil servants and salaried 
opore were compelled to change their mode of life and the rentiers were forced 
to loak for-work. Thus, toward the end of the war, the nouveaux riches were con- 
fronted by the nouveaux pauvres, and this conzrast was progressively accentuated 
with the continuation of the war.—E. Lederer, Poitical Science Quarterly, Poni zoan, 


California’s Treatment of the Chinese.—The autkor sketches briefly and incom- 
plete-y the history of the treatment of the Chinese since 1850, when they first began 
to be handled roughly in the mining districts. In 1856 the Shasta Republican said, 
“hundreds of Chinamen have been slaughtered in cold blood during the last five 
years by desperadoes who infest our state, and yet in only two or three instances were 
the guilty parties brought to justice.” In 1862 the Chinese Six Companies reported. . 
to the California Senate that 88 Chinese had been murdered, eleven of them by tax- 
collectors, but the report received no attention. In July, 1877, great'riots broke out 
in San Francisco in which scores of wash-houses were set on fire, the Chinese were 
beaten, kicked, robbed, and shot, and sometimes compelled to die in the flames. In 
the same year 10,000 copies of the report which the Senate Committee had prepared - 
on tke Chinese question were distributed, a monumental work of scathing denun- 
ciaticns of the Chinese people. The article this ‘points out some of the striking 
examples of ways in which the Chinese have been treated up to the present time.— 
Japan Review, March, 1921. - K. E. B. 


4 National Bulletin.—Our newspapers may be divided into two general classes, 
the partisan papers which are biased, and do not pretend to give both sides with a 
view to enabling the reader to form a judicial opinion. Partisanship makes an editor 
. unconsciously unfair, and his cor:victions color his judgment so that he cannot fairly 
weight the arguments, pro and con. The independent papers may be even less trust- 
wortky and many of them are published for the purpose of deceiving, for it is not 
always easy to know who owns a paper, or why the owner owns it, even though we 
have a law intended to compel the disclosure of cones tp. To give the voter infor- 
mation absolutely necessary for an intelligent exercise of sovereignty the “National 
Bulletin” is proposed under bipartisan control. The board would consist of five , 
members, two chosen by the majorities of the Senate and House, two by the minorities, 
and cne by the President. The board should te cortrolled by rules which would 
. insure the publication of all important acts of the President and Congress and impor- 
tant measures; editorial space divided betweer: the various parties according to 
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voting strength; space for the presentation of the merits of candidates for nomination 
or election. Such a bulletin would inform the reader of the issues before the country, 
give the arguments pro and con, znd eliminate the necessity for large campaign funds, 
It should be sent free to every library, college, school, and official, national, state, 
and municipal, and should be furnished to all others desiring it at a nominal price. 
—William J. Bryan, The Forum, Apzil, 1921. C. N. 


VII. METHODS OF INV=STIGATION 


Psychoanalysis.—At present there are three schools engaged in the treatment of 
abnormal mental states: (1) the old school (medical) which pins its faith to “rest and 
quiet” in all cases, to medicines znd to restraint, end contains the strongest and most 
prejudiced of the professional opponents ož the naw school; (2) the Freudian school 
(medical and lay) which sacrific2s the right to b= called scientific by using psycho- 
analysis to the exclusion of other methods and in its exclusive worship of the sex 
instinct; (3) the new school (medical) which bases its use of psychoanalysis on the 
new psychology and employs it only in cases judged to be suitable, Its adherents 
are (a) those who specialize in the study and treatment of functional disorders, psycho- 
therapists; (b) those alienists who have learned to apply its teaching to the study and 
treatment of “insanity”; (c) those who devote themselves to the experimental study 
of thought and feeling. The practitioner of the new school takes his stand on the- 
new psychology, and he is fortiñed by knowledge of psychology and biology. The 
new school accepts the doctrine cf the nature of abnormal mental states, together with 
the doctrines of psychic determinism,-of the instinctive origin of all mental activities 
(McDougall), of psychic energy and the complexes (Yung), and of mental conflict 
(Freud and Hart). It renounces.tke power of rezson to originate action and accepts 
its limitation to a co-ordinating influence. It acopts McDougall’s differentiation of 
the simple instincts, and groups them into the three universal complexes—the ego, 
the herd (Trotter), and the sex. H. Laing Gordon, The Nineteenth Century and 
After, March, r921. C.N. 


IX. HISTORY OF SOCIOLOGY AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Education in Recent Sociology.—This seconc article in the series deals with some 
points in the social philosophy of Professor Coo-ey. The latter points out that the 
organic conception of mind gives us a correct idea of the relation between the indi- 
vidual and his group. The individual is an organic part of his group; he is deter- 
mined by it; but he also determines it; hence each is the’determinant of the other, 
Of course, the individual is determined usually by many groups, including ideal 
groups-products of the imagination., We are most influenced, especially in youth, 
by. the primary groups, such as family, playgroand, and school groups. Since it is 
in the school that persons live together in a common consciousness of interests and 
aims, it is therefore the opportune place for development of feelings of loyalty and 
unity, of the sentiments and ideals of justice end fraternity, which are basal in a 
democratic state.—Joseph T. Williams, Educaticn, April, 1921. K. E. B. 
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ABSTRACT 


City structure, Cities are usually classified according to size. They may be , 


also classified according tc the nature and organization of their leading industries. 
Land valuations in the forms ‘of business, industrial, and residential utilities, largely 
determine the structure oł the modern city. Every city has its central business 
district, located near the geographical center of the city. Sub-business districts tend 
to form at street-car crosings and around neighborhood institutions. The basic 
industries are usually located around the outskirts of the city’s corporation, while 
manufacturing establishments employing women arte usually located near the center 
of the city. Real estate values distribute-a city’s population into various residential 
sections of different economic and sccial status. Racial and nationality bonds tend 
to subgroup the population within the various economic areas. . Mobility of popula- 
tion. The term implies tke extent to which the individual varies his environment, 
either by change of residerce or by use of secondary means of communication. The 
mobility of modern life facHitates discrganization of traditional group and institutional 
structures. It is a measure of progress, but at the same time aggravates many of 
our political and social proolems. Change of residence is much more frequent among 
the lower economic classes in Columbus than amorg the well-to-do. But dependence 
upon local institutions is considerably greater in the poorer neighborhoods than in 
the better residential secfions, on account of inzbility to use secondary means of 
communication. 


PART I. LOCAL LIFE WITHIN THE CITY 
I CITY STRUCTURE, f 


Columbus is a c.ty of about 210,0co inhabitants, according to 
the latest census. There are forty-three other cities in the United 
States, which, from the point of view of population, fall in the same 
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class! Of these cities eleven are in the New England states, eight 
in. the Middle Atlantic, seven in the East North Central, two in 
the West North Central, two in a the Mountain, and five in the 
Pacific states, : 

Inasmuch as the modern city is largely an industrial institu-. 
tion it is important to know the nature of a city’ s leading industries. 
Eighteen of the cities in question have for their main industry the pro- 
duction of iron and steel prodtcts, eight have textiles and clothing, 
four lumber,’ three boots and shoes, three baking and confection- 
ery, two publishing and printir-g, two preserving and canning, one 
rubber goods, one furniture, one jewelry, and one cotton-seed oil.” 

‘These cities may again be classified according to the relative 
importance of their leading mdustries. Nine of the forty-four 
cities of this group are characterized by the national importance . 
of their major industries For example, Patterson, Fall River, 
Lowell, and Lawrence, all of which are located in Massachusetts, ` 
belong to the textile and clothing group and have their industries 
organized on a nation-wide sale of products. Similarly, Akron 
with its rubber goods, Grand Repids with its furniture, Youngstown 
with its iron and steel products, represent the type of city with a 
single dominant industry’ organized on a national scale. The 
majority of the cities in this group, however, are not characterized 
by a single outstanding industry but possess numerous small 

industries of approximately the same size, the larger part of their 
business being limited to loca. trading areas. Cities with ‘this 
type of industrial life may be calléd diversified: cities. Columbus 


« The estimated population of Colambus for 1916 was 209,722. It belongs to 
the third group of American citiés, thos2 having a population of 100,000 to 300,000. 
There was a total of forty-four cities in this group in 1916. General Statistics of 
Cities (1916). . 

2 This classification was made from the Census:of Manufactures, Vol. I (1914), 
and is based on census returns (r910). Undoubtedly in several instances the leading 
industry of roro is not the leading industry of today. The industry employing the 
greatest total number of employees was zaken as the leading industry. 

3 Cities in which the major industry employed more than twice as many workers 
as the industry next in order, and more than the total listed for the classification, 
- “all other industries” I have classified here, as “single-industry cities.” 

4See C. A. Beard, American City Gevernment (1912}, PP- 26-29, for a classifica- 
tion of types of American municipalities. 
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belongs in this latter class.” It has three relatively important 
types of industry: foundry and machine-shop products; the 
construction of cars, locomotives, and heavy machinery, and the 
manufacture of boots and shoes. - 

Most of our greet cities are circular or star shaped unless 
directly modified by geographical peculiarities. This structure 
is due to the inherent nature of city development, when uncontrolled 
by conscious design. ‘‘ Whatever the type of city, growth consists 
of movement away from the point of origin, and is of two kinds; 
central, or in all directions, and axial, cr along the water courses, 
railroads and turnpikes which form the: framework of cities. ”? 

Columbus is shaped like a Greek cross. Its two leading 
thoroughfares, Broad and High streets, intersect at right angles 
near the junction of the Sciota and Olentangy rivers. High Street, 

~the business backbone of the city, runs north and south for a 
distance of about ninz miles within the corporation limits. Broad 
Street, on the other hand, runs east and west, or nearly so, and 
forms the arm of the cross. This street comprises part of the old 
Lincoln Highway. Topography has had something to do in de- 
termining the rough outlines of the city’s structure. The junction 
of the two rivers just mentioned furnishes the basis for the crosslike 
appearance of the city. Expansion has followed the lines of least 
resistance along the south side of the Sciota River and the east 
bank of the Olentangy. 

The distribution of business, industry, and population -within 
the confines of any large city is determined by the operation of 
economic forces which tend to produce certain similarities of 
structure with respect to all big cities. 

Generally speaking, the utility of land in the city falls into three classes: 


business utility, industrial utility, and residential utility. The areas devoted 
to these purposes are separated by more or less definite lines and are themselves 


* Columbus, like almcst every other city of its size, manufactures articles which 
are sold throughout the entire country, also in foreign lands, but Columbus is not 
dominated by any particular industry, nor does it have the habit of advertising in any 
of the national journals such as the Post, Literary Digest, etc. 

2 Richard M. Hurd, Princidles of City Land Values (Record and Guide, 1903). 
Adapted as a reading in Marshall, Wright, and Field, Materials for the Study of Ele- 
mentary Economics (1913), p. 620. ’ 
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subdivided according to the specific nature or class of use for each purpose. 
Business area for instance lies generally at the focus of local transportation routes 
or in other words at the point of intersection of the strongest lines of local 
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travel. This point is very often at -he geographical center of the city which 
can be reached from all sections of the city with equal facility. The industrial 
area on the other hand has no one definite location, as has the business area. 
Depending largely on railroad facilitizs, it soon becomes scattered throughout 
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all sections of the city, forcing its way from all directions in wedges almost to 
the business heart. There is generally no, control and no concentration other 
than that offered by the railroad lines. To residential purposes is devoted 
the rest of the land in the city. This is generally of three classes: fine residen- 
tial area; general residential area; and tenement area. The first of these 
preempts those sections of the city which have the greatest number of pleasing 
and natural advantages. ‘The second, in generzl, lies along the thoroughfares 
and highways which have the best transportation facilities and also along such 
railroads as provide suburban transportation. The third class, the tenement 
areas, are generally found in the industrial regions and in the pockets or areas 
that lie between railroad lines and close to the center." 


The central business section of Columbus, as indicated on 
Map I, is located near the geographical center of the. city. It 
comprises an area of about half a mile in length and three blocks 
in width, the central part of which is the junction of the two streets 
already mentioned. This is the corner cf the State House grounds, 
also the site of the city’s leading hotel. One does not feel that he 
is “down town” until he reaches this corner.” 

Immediately surrounding the central business section of most 
cities is to be found a more or less disintegrated area, comprising 
wholesale establishments, low class hotels and apartment houses, 
second-hand stores, and cheap places of amusement. This region’ 
is usually inhabitated by a migratory class of people, such as day 
laborers, immigrants, and negroes. It also tends to become the 
‘rendezvous of the vicious and criminal classes. 

The factors distributing values over the city’s area by attracting or repuls- 
ing various utilities, are, in the case of residences, absence of nuisances, good 
approach, favorable transportation facilities, moderate elevation, and parks; 

1 E. H. Bennett, “Planning for Distribution of Industries,” Annals of the American 
Academy (January, 1914) pp. 217-18. 


2 Referring to the defects of the round city John P. Fox, Secretary of the Transit 
Committee, -City Club of New York, writes, “The round city, as found in America, 
tends to have a congested business center, with high buildings, high land values, high’ 
rents, congested streets and similar faults. It tends to require riding to and from 
work, especially if one wishes to live anywhere near the country. It requires too 
many radiating streets tc reach surrounding territory, using more land than necessary. 
It makes it impossible tc build one adequate rapid transit line to serve all the central 
district and the residence sections. It buries most people in its midst too far from 
the country, the latter being reached only by riding, which many poor people cannot s, y 
afford to do.”—“ Relation between Transit and Housing,” Annals of the American. 
Academy (January, 1914), p. 160. 
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in. the case of retail shops, passing street trafic, with a tendency toward 
proximity to their customer’s residences; in the case of retail wholesalers and 
light manufacturing, proximity to the retail stores which are their customers; 
in the case of heavy wholesaling or manufacturing proximity to transportation; 
and in the case of public or semi-public buildings, for historical reasons, 
proximity to the old business center; the land that is finally left being filled in 
with mingled cheap utilities, parasit2s of the stronger utilities, which give a 

low earning power to land otherwise valueless. 


Such a disintegrated area is quite conspicuous’ in the city of 
Columbus. Surrounding the main business section on all sides . 
for a distance of from one to a dozen, blozks there is a black and 

grimy area unfit for human habitation. Here cheap boarding 
houses and questionable hotels are wedgec in between large ware- 
houses and wholesale establishments. This region is very largely 
given over to colored people ard poor wh<tes.? Prior to the sup- 
pression of segregated vice in the city a considerable part of this 
section was occupied by keepers of immoral resorts. The eastern 
part of this district contained, ix the early days, the homes of many 
of the wealthiest residents of the city. However, with the expan- 
sion of business and the development of modern means of transit, 
the well-to-do moved farthér east along Broad Street, leaving their 
now obsolete homes to be used as places of business or to be sub- 
divided into cheap apartments for the poor. 

Most of our cities, due to their rapid growth, have districts that are going 
through a transition from resident districts to faccory and business districts. 
Rents from dwellings are decreasing, while land value is greatly increasing. 
The owners’ of many of these homes, foreseeing the opportunity to sell the 
land for business purposes in one year or ten years, will not repair or Improve 
their houses, because they argue it would be a waste to put more money in 
the houses that will in themselves bring no return when selling the lands 


The primary industries of most cities tend to'be located near 
the outskirts of ‘the city’s corporation, along water fronts and 


t Richard M. Hurd, of. cit., p. 620. 

2 In his study of 4,500 employees in factories located i in Norwood and Oakley, 
suburbs of. Cincinnati, Graham Romeyn Taylor found that “nearly half, or 44.68 
per cent, live in thickly populated parts of down-towr. Cincinnati, five miles from 
their work,”—Satellite Cities, p. 97- 

3 Mildred Chadsey, “The Old House as a Social Problem,” Annals of the American 
Academy (January, 1914), p. 87. 
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railroad tracks. Smaller industries, especially those employing 
women and unskilled labor, seek low-priced areas negr street-car 
lines and so may be located in almost any part of the city. Around 
the primary industries independent communities develop which 
have a life of their own distinct from the rest of the city, such, for 
example, as the stockyard district of Chicago. Subcommunities 
of another type, due to the difference of population selection, form 
around any important ‘center, such as a university, park, school, 
or other public institution. 

Transfer points, owing to concentration of daily streams of people and 
consequent opportunity for shops, are strategic points in a city’s area, creat- 
ing business subcenters, whose prospects of increasing values are limited only 
by the number and quality of the people likely to utilize them.. As examples, 
note the marked effect of transfers in New York at Broadway and 34th Street, 
Madison Avenue and soth Street, Lexington Avenue and s¢th Street; also 
in New Haven at Chapel and Church streets; in Denver at 15th and Lawrence 
streets; and many transfer points in the outlying districts of Chicago. 

Columbus has three significant industrial communities. One 
is located in the twelfth ward and contains the plants of the Jeffrey. 

. Manufacturing Company, which employs about 4,000 men, and 
the High Malleable Company, which employs about joo men. The 
second industrial area lies along the Sciota River, extending from 
First Avenue down to the center of the city. In this district are 
the plants of the Lamneck Furnace Company, the Nye and Sons 
Stove Company, and the Hulse Furniture Company. The third 
industrial section is found in the south end of Columbus. Here 
are the large steel industries of the city, including the Buckeye 

. Steel Casting Company, the Columbus Branch of the American 
. Rolling Mill Company, the Seagraves Manufacturing Company, 
and others. In addition to these manufacturing areas the shops 
of the different railroads form other industrial communities. The 
_ Hocking Valley Shops are located in a bend of the Sciota River 
in the western part of Ward 2, making this section of the ward 
much less stable than the remaining German part of it which lies 
east of High Street. Similarly the large Pennslyvania Shops, 
located a short distance northeast of the United States barracks, 
account for the mixed foreign and negro section found there. 


* Richard M. Hurd, op. cit., p. 622. 
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Each of these industrial areas has a more or less distinctive 
community life of its own. The residents of these communities 
are very largely people who work in the nearby industries. While 
their economic status is that of the day-laboring class still their 
population elements comprise a mixture of practically all racial 
and national stocks. There is a distinct tendency, as may be seen 
by Map I, for the different racial and linguistic groups to form 
little colonies within these industrial communities. This is espe-- ` 
cially noticeable with respect to the industrial area surrounding 
the South Columbus Steel Works. This is a motley district, 
practically every street represents a different racial or national 
aggregation. 

The population of any city is distributed according to economic 

status into residential areas of various rental or real estate values. 
Family income tends to segregate the population of a city into 
different economic districts much the same as the price.of tickets 
at a theater divides the audience into several different strata of 
_ economic and social distinction. 
__ The main consideration in the individual selection of a residence bat l 
is the desire to live among one’s friends or among those whom one desires to 
have for friends; for which reason there will be as many residence neighbor- 
hoods in the city as there are social strata.* 

In order to bring into relief the various levels .of economic 
distribution of the population of Columbus a measure of compara- 
tive economic status was sought It was finally decided to take 
the average per elector tax returns on household furniture as a 
standard of rating. Household furniture returns are listed from 
the home address rather than from the down-town office, and, 
therefore, furnish a territorial distribution of this sort of property. 
The returns were calculated by wards and the totals divided by 
the number of registered electors for the same year in each ward.? 

The measure of economic status here adopted is not without . 
its shortcomings. In the first place the ward is not a homogeneous 
economic aréa. It frequently includes the extremes of wealth and 
‘> t Richard M. Hurd, of. cit., p. 621.1 


2 The ward totals were divided by the zumber of registered electors rather than 
by the number of householders, inasmuch as each householder is allowed one hundred 
dollars tax exemption on furniture, and, therefore, in the lower economic regions. 
only a small percentage of the families made returns at all. 
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poverty. This is true, for example, with respect to the sixth ward, 
the eastern end of which contains some of the most luxuriant 
- homes in the city, while the western corner represents a broken- 
down colored section. But, on the whole, the classification of 
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wards, as determined by this form of measurement, corresponds 


almost precisely with the common-sense rating as based on general 


observation. The foregoing map (Map II) indicates the results of 
this study. ; ` 
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The first impression gainec from an examination of this map 
will be the striking difference in economic status of the various 
wards in the city. Wards 4 and 5 .w-th their economic status of 
$202 and $219 respectively, stand in bold contrast to Wards 9 and 
ro whose per elector status is less than one quarter as great. The 
latter wards, as may be seen by Map III (p. 163) are also the most 
mobile sections of the city. Wards 15 and 16 comprise the univer- 
sity district and represent the middle class type of home. The rela- 
tively low rating of Ward 11 is due -o the presence of a large 
negro colony located near its southern border, also to a disinte- 
grated neighborhood lying north of the State Hospital for the 
_Insane. On the other hand, Ward 1 probably rated a bit too 
high. This isa foreign locality surrounding the South Columbus. 
Steel Works and our measure of. economic status applies merely 
to citizens. 

Racial ‘and national sentiments tend to E the popula- 
tion of the different economic areas of a city into more intimate 
social divisions. “Every great city has its racial colonies, like the - 
Chinatowns of San Francisca and New York, the Little Sicily of 
Chicago, and various other less pronounced types.” Columbus 
has several such racial and nazional colonies, each with a- more 
or less distinct social life of its own. 

The colored population; as may be noted on Map I (p. a is, 
in general, distributed around the periphery of the main business 
section, along the river flood plains, near the railroad tracks, and ` 
around the industrial plants. Most of Ward g is inhabitated by 
colored people. During the past few years the colored families, 
especially the new arrivals from the South, have been pushing 
theiz way out into Ward 14, driving the Italians, who previously 
occupied this territory, still farther nortt. The northern boundary 
line of Ward 9, Goodale Street, is now elmost entirely inhabitated 

tRobert E. Park, “The City: Sugzestions tor the Investigation of Hyman 
Behavior in the City Environment,” American Journal of Sociology, XX, 582. 


2In roro Columbus had a colored pcpulation >f 12,739, which, when compared 
with the total population of the city, constituted at that time a higher percentage of 
negrozs than was to be found in any othe- city in the state. Moreover this number 
has been greatly augmented by the influx of negross from the South.during the past 
few years. 
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by negroes. The river end of this street, together with the imme- 
diately surrounding territory, was originally known as “Fly 
Town,” receiving this name on account of the migratory tendencies > 
of workers employed in the nearby factories, also on account of the 
lawlessness of the place. In this section the Godman Guild Social 
Settlement House is located. 

The largest colored community in the city lies just east of the 
central business district. This community includes practically 
all of Ward 7 with the exception of 2 few streets on which are 
located some of thé best residences in the city. It also extends 
into the southwestern corner of Ward 6, the eastern half of Ward 8, 
and the western part of Ward 4. The central part of this colored 
community lies north of Long Street between Seventeenth Street. 
and Taylor Avenue. This region is undisputably surrendered to 
negroes. It isa city of blacks within the larger community. Here 
are found colored policemen, colored hetels, stores, churches, pool- 
rooms, picture theaters, as well as separate colored schools. The 
colored people have their own local organizations such as lodges, 
war-relief clubs, and a ae organization called “The Negro 
Republican League.” 

Of the minor negro ps indicated on Map I attention 
should be called to the one in the extreme south end of the city, 
adjoining the steel plants; to the colored neighborhood in the 
eleventh ward, reference to which will he made later; to the colored 
district surrounding the Jeffrey Manuiacturing Plant in Ward 12, 
and to the smaller colored localities adjcining the university campus. 

Columbus has one large Jewish colony, lying a few blocks 
east of the southern end of the main business section of the city. 
This district is bounded on the north by Rich Street, on the east 
by Parsons Avenue, on the south by Livingston Avenue, and on 
the west by Grant Street. In this quadrangle, comprising about 
twelve city blocks, there is located the Jewish Schonthal Commu- 
nity House, Temple Israel, the Agudas, Achim Synagogue, Tiffereth 
Israel Synagogue, the Beth Jacob Synagogue, the Ahavath Sholen 
‘Synagogue, and the Jewish Progress Club. The area described, 
however, is not inhabitated entirely by Hebrews. The population 
_ is a mixture of colored’ and Jewish people. This is the home of 
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„the Orthodox Jews of Colurbus.t The so-called “Reformed”’ 


Jews, which include, as a rule, the Jews of German nationality, 
are dispersed along the eastern section of the city in the better 


. residential district between Broad Street and Bryden Road. 


The renowned German section? of the city extends along South 
High Street from Livingston Avenue a$ far south as Washington 
Park, bounded on the east .by Parsons Avenue, and on the west 
by the Hocking Valley tracks. It comprises an area of about a 
square mile and falls, for the most part, within the second ward. 
Many. of the most prominent of the old German families reside 
along High Street south of Livingston Avenue. Practically all 
of these families ‘own their hom2s and many of them have resided 
here for over thirty years. Th2 whole community, just outlined, 
is {fundamentally German. Tre dwellings represent the typical 
German village structure, buil: close up to the sidewalk, with 
garden space and chicken house in the rear. Many of the alleys 
are lined with small residences. Frequently the owner of a fine 
hore will have a small building on the rear of his lot occupied by 
a tenant family. The shops, churches, and other public places 
of this district are owned and operated by Germans, and the 
German language is used almost exclusively. 

Lying immediately south of this German naiphivorhoud and 
extending to the southern limits of the city is a mixed foreign 


district, inhabitated by Ausias; Lithuanians, Hungarians, and 


Italians. 
Il. MCBILITY 


“The city is the spectroscope of society; it analyzes and sifts 
the population, separating and classifying the diverse elements.’ 
` Mobility of population may be considered under three heads: 
change of residence from one community to another, change of 


* This is the historic Jewish neighborhood of Columbus and is noted for the 
solidarity of its local life. Graham Tayloz says, “.... The family-like fellowships 
persistently growing out of and around the Jewisa synagogue, which is the most 
ancient type of the neighborhood still surviving, perpetuate the spirit of ‘neighborliness 
and give it more or less flexible, but long accepted, forms of development.”’-—Religion 
in Social Action (z913), p. 149. 

2 According to the t910 Census, Columbus had 5,722 foréign-born Germans, which 
was thz largest single foreign- borm nationalty i in the city (Thirteenth Census of United 
States, IL, 428). i 


3 A. F. Weber, The Growth of Cities i in the Nineteenth Century (1899), P. 442. 
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residence from.one neighborhood to another within the community, 
and mobility without change of residence The official sources of ` 
information on these subjects are very inadequate. The census 
reports furnish data concerning nationality and interstate migra- 
tions,? but aside from that we know nothing about the movements 
of people from one community to another,’ much less the move- ` 
ments that take place within the comm-4hity, itself. 

That the mobilit; y of modern life is intimately connected with 
many of our social problems there is general consensus of opinion. 
Assuming that a reasonable amount of mobility is both inevitable 
and desirable, nevertheless it is unquestionably true that the 
excessive population movements of modern times are fraught with 
many serious consequences. 

Perhaps the most obvious effect of the mobility of the popula- 
tion within a city is the striking instability of local life. Neighbor- 
hoods are in a constant process of change; some improving, others 
deteriorating. Changes in incomes and rents are almost 
immediately registered in change of family domicile. Strengthened 
economic status usually implies the movement of a family from a 
poorer to a better neighborhood, while weakened economic status 
means that the family must retire to a cheaper and less desirable 
district.4 So in every city we have two general types of neighbor- 

t Robert E. Park says, ... . . “Mobility in an individual or in a population is 
measured, not merely by change of location, but rather by the number and variety of 
the stimulations to which the individual or the population responds. Mobility 


depends, not merely upon transportation, but upon communication.” —American 
Journal of Sociology, XX, 589. 


?The 1910 Census records the percentage of the population of each state born 
within the state. This gives a general i inipression of the relative mobility of the dif- 
ferent states. The percentage of people born within the state in which they: wete 
counted varies from 94.7 for North Carolina to 21.8 for Wyoming. Ohio is above 
the average in stability with a percentage of native born of 74.4 dala Census 
of United States, I, 712). 7 

3 See Bucher’s Industrial Evolution (Wickett translation), chap. x, for an interest- 
ing study of internal migrations of population in Germany. He shows that of the 
population of Prussia, in 1880, 57.6 per cent were born in the municipality where 
enumerated (p. 354), and for Bavaria (1871) 61.2 per cent (p. 355). 

4 “ A study of five hundred families who, in 1913, moved from one home to another 
has clearly shown that in'63 per'cent of the cases poorer accommodations were secured ` 
because of a recent change in the family income which caused a necessary change in 
the amount of rent that could be spared.”—Carol Aronovici, Housing and the Housing 

. Problem (1920), p. 20. 
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. heod; the one whose inhabitants have located there on the basis 


of personal choice, and the other whose inhabitants have located: 


there as the result of economic compulsion. The former, as we 
. shall see later, contains the possibilities for the development of 
. neighborhood sentiment and organization, while the latter lacks 
the necessary elements for reccnstruction. 


` Rapid community turnover also plays havoc with local stand- 


` arils and neighborhood mores. It is impossible to have an efficient 
local, opinion in a neighborhood where the people are in constant 
move. It has repeatedly been affirmed by students of society that 
the decay of local standards is a pertinent cause of moral laxness 
and disorderliness. 

We are dependent fcr moral. health upon intimate association with a 


group of some sort, usually consisting of our family, neighbors, and other ` 


friends. It is the interchange of ideas and feelings with this group, and a 
corstant sense of its opiniors that makes standards of right and wrong seem 
real to us..... When we move te towa, or go to another country, or get 
into a different social class, or adop: ideas that alienate us from our former 


associates, it is not at all certain that ‘we shall form new relations equally’ 
intimate and cogent with the old. A common result, therefore, is a partial- 


. moral isolation and atrophy of moral sense. If the causes of change are at 
all general we may have great populations made up largely of such displaced 
units, a kind of “anarchy of spirits” among whom there is no ethos or settled 
system of moral life at al, only a confused outbreak of impulses, better or 


worse.? 


The flux of modern life also intensifies all problems connected 
with government, national, state, or local. The fact that we have 
a residence qualification for voting leaves an increasingly large 
number every year of disfrarchised citizens. This too applies 
especially to a class, the migrant laborer, which has no other means 
of participation in social control. 

Our distinguished critic, James Bryce, drew attention years 
ago to the relation between mobility and government. 


In no state of the union is the bulk of the population so fixed in its residence ` l 


as everywhere in Europe; in many i- is almost nomadic. Except in some of 
the stagnant districts of the South, nobody feels rooted to the soil. Here 
today and gone tomorrow, he cannot readily contract habits of trustful depend- 
ence on his neighbors. Community of interest, or of belief in such a cause 


zC. H. Cooley, Social Process, pp. 180-81. 
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as temperance, or protection for native industry, unites him for a time with 
others similarly minded, but congenial spirits seldom live long enough together 
to form a school or type of local opinion which develops strength and becomes 
.a proselytizing force. Perhaps this tends to prevent the growth of variety of 
opinion. When a man arises with some power of original thought in politics, 
he is feeble if isolated, and is depressed by his insignificance, whereas if he 
grows up in a favorable soil with sympathetic minds around him, whom he 
can in prolonged intercourse permeate with his ideas, he learns to speak with 
confidence and soars òn the wings of his disciples. One who considers the 
variety of conditions under which: men live in America may certainly find 
ground for surprise that there should be so few independent schools of opinion.* 

Students of municipal government are constantly calling 
attention to the difficulty of creating interest in municipal affairs 
among a people who are in constant move.? Stability of residence, 

. as a rule, implies home ownership, which in turn gives rise to local 
sentiment and interest in neighborhood: surroundings. ` In a region 
where the population is continually shifting there is little oppor- 
tunity for the development of neighborhood -sentiment, and as a 
result, local concerns are usually left to take care of themselves. 
It is hard to develop interest in neighborhood affairs among families 
who are the while conscious of the tenpora nature of their 
domicile within the district: 

The problems which the mobility of' population presents to 
political reformers are likewise common to social workers ‘in other 
fields. Organizations dealing with delinquency and dependency ` 
are hampered in their efforts by the frequent movements of their 
“cases.”’3 Similarly the church, trade union, and other voluntary 
forms of association ‘lose in their efficiency through the rapid turn- 
over of their local membership lists.‘ - 

z American Commonwealth, II (1907), 289-90. 


2 Hart (Actual Government, pp. 210-11) points out that the American habit of 
moving is an important cause of bad city government. Goodwin in his Municipal 
Government, p. 26, also emphasizes the relation of ica movement to the problem 

_ of local government. 

3In a study of 324 newly “closed” cases, in the records of the Social Welfare 
League of Seattle, it was found that the average length of time the families were under 
the jurisdiction of the. crganization was five months; and the average number of 
changes of residence during that period was 2.2. Moreover, 45.8 per cent of the cases 
were closed because the family had moved away fram the city. ` 

4 In a study made of 2,049 resignations from tke Seattle Chamber of Commerce, 
(June, 1917, to December, 1920,) Mr. Suen Chen, a student in sociology, discovered 
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In considering the generel causes of the present mobility of 
population it is imporzant to view the subject from both its psycho- 
logical and its social aspects. Thomas and Znaniecki have grouped 
the dominant individual wishes or desires into four general classes: 
“the désire for recognition cr status; the desire for safety or 
security; the desire tor power; the desire for new experiences.”* 
It is of course obvious that the relative strength of these different 
desires varies in different individuals and at different ages in the 
same individual. E. L. Thorndike says, “old age, femaleness,, 
and physical weakness” ... . seem to favor “the long. familiar 
physical and social environment,” while “adolescence, maleness, 
ard energy”? seem to be combined with the roaming disposition: . 

Of the four types of desires-just mentioned the desires for 
security and recognition find their chief satisfactions in the soli- 
darity and intimacy of the small local group; while the desires for 
pcwer and new experience attain their fullest fruition in a wider 
social milieu. The rigoristic codes of the small stable community 
have never afforded adequate satisfaction to the human impulses of 
the more energetic members cf the group. The solidarity of the 
primitive neighborhood group was undoubtedly, to a greater 
extent, the product of a hostile external environment rather than 
the result of spontaneous human impulses. As Stuckenberg says, 
“Frequently the inherent qual:ties of men have less power to unite 
than the desire to antagonize what is averse to them. ... . Preju- 
dice, hatred, and opposition are powerful factors in association.’’ 


that 764 or 37.3 per cent af those res:gning had been members of the organization 
less than one year; 787-or 48.3 per cent had been members more than one year but 
legs than two years; 328 or 16.1 per cent had been members more than two years but 
less than three years; while the remaining 170 or 8.1 per cent had been members 
three years or more. Moreover, 604 or 29.4 per cent of the total number resigning 
gave as their reason for leaving the organization change of residence to another com- 
munity. 

The present membership of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce (December, 1920) 
is 4,034; of this number 634 oz 20.9 pe: cent have been members for one year or less; 
1,197 or 39.4 per cent have been members for two years or less; and 1,517 or half the 
total number have been memters for three years or less. 


* The Polish Peasant in Europe and America (1918), I, 73. 
2 Original Nature of Man, 1.(1913), 56. 
3 Sociology, the Science of Human Society, I, 86. 
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Adam Smith contrasts the strong clan-feeling which still in the eighteenth 
century prevailed among the Scotch Highlanders with the little regatd felt for 
remote relatives by the Fnglish, and observes that in countries where the 
authority of the law is not sufficiently strong to give security to every member 
of the State the different branches of the same family choose to live in the 
neighborhood of one anotker, their association being frequently necessary for 
their common defence: wkereas in a country like England, where the authority 
of the law was well established, “the descendants of the same family, having 
no such motive for keeping together, naturally separate and disperse, as 
interest or inclination may direct.’ , 

On the social side it is scarcely necessary to draw attention to 
the leading causes of intercommunity migration. The sudden 
change from a predcminantly agricultural to a predominantly 
industrial society hes occasioned a mobility of life unknown 
before. As long as the soil furnished the chief basis of economic 
income man was oblized to live a comparatively stable life in a 
fixed and definite locelity. With the development of the modern 
capitalistic régime, tae presence of the individual is no longer 
necessary to insure the productivity and security of his property. 
He may now, if he choses, invest his savings in interest-bearing 
securities which require neither his personal presence nor his atten- 
tion to insure an income. He is thus left free to live, if he so desires, 
a nomad life? Of coarse all classes in society are not equally free 
to move about. .Th2 middle-class tradesman and many of the 
professional groups are more or less tied to definite localitiés by the 
very nature of their work. On the other hand, the well-to-do and 
the day-laborer are free to move almost at-will. . 

Our modern factory system is-the chief cause of the present 
` migratory tendencies of the wage-earning class. In an open labor 
market with employers competing with one another in their 
demands for labor, the wage earner is fast becoming a sort of 
tourist who spends but a short period in each community during 
his trip around the country. 


Seasonal or intermitcent occupations, temporary jobs, commercial depres- 
sions, occasional unempbyment, and a general sense of the lack of permanency 


1 E. Westermarck, Meral Ideas, IL (1908), 223. 


2 See Godkin, Probie s of Modern Democracy, pp. 180 ff., for a brief discussion 
of this subject. 
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in the tenure of their industrial positions, pull settled families up by the roots 
and seldom leave them long enough in one place to take root again. Our 
manual workers are more and moze transient. Many among them are forced 
to become tramping families." ý E 


` 


Mrava change of residence - from one section to. „another 
within the comniunity is quite as disturbing to neighborhood’ 
‘association as is movement from one community to another. In 
order to get an idea of the comparative mobility of the population 
of the various local areas in Columbus, a study was made of the 
changes in the lists of the registered electors during the period of 
‘one year. The records of each year’s registration are listed by 
precincts by the city’s Board sf Elections. The 1917 list of names 


O was compared with the 1918 list, and the percentage of names per 


precinct of the 1917 list that reappeared in the 1918 list was taken as 
a measure of the relative stability of the precinct. For example, 
if a certain precinct had 100 registered electors for 1917 and only 
75 of ‘these names reappeared in the 1918 list. the percentage 
stability of that precinct would be rated as 75. The city is divided 
into 262 precincts, each of which’ comprises about two or three 
blocks.. The average registered electorate per precinct was, in 
1918, 175. ‘From this small geographical unit it is possible to get 
a rather intimate knowledge of the extent of local zope of 
` population. 
' Taking the city as a whole. aly 58.6 per cent of the. registered © 
electors of 1917 re-registered in 1918. In other words, of the quali- 
fied voters of 1917, almost one-half failed to requalify to vote in 
their old precincts in 1918. The percentage of ‘registration of 
electors varies greatly, of course, in the different sections of the 
‘city, precincts ranging from 31.0 per cent to 77.8 per cent. The 
‘most mobile precinct is located in Ward 9 near the Sciota River, 
while the most stable precinct lies in the center of the old German’ 
neighborhood in the northern corner of Ward 1.. Map III gives the 
results of such tabulation by precincts for the entire city. 
This map gives a picture of the relative stability of different | 
sections of the’ city when judged by the angle criteriqn of the 


z Graham Taylor, eneves in Sociai Action (2913), Pp. 143-44. 
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re-registration of electors. It does not show the actual extent of 
. shifting of population within any particular spot. Failure to 
re-register, is not definite prooi that the elector has migrated from 
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` ` Map IH 
the confines of his precinct. He may merely have omitted to 
perform this priviləge of citizenship. On the other hand, move- 
ments of non-citizens are not recorded in this study. But, despite 
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these limitations, I believe the metaod here employed furnishes 
an. _approximately true picture of the comparative population 
movements of different sections of the city. 

It is quite evident' from this map that the down-town section, 
including the main business area and its immediately surrounding 
territory, is by far the most mobile part of the city. But this is 
to be expected, considering the nature of this section. As we have 
already seen, most of the people liv-ng near the business center 
are of the boarding-house and cheap hotel class. The more stable 
parts of the city are to be found, for the most part, in the better 
residential districts, in the eastern, northern, and western ex- 
tremities' of the city. The large’: German neighborhood, lying 
immediately south of the main business section, practically all 


‘falls in the class of highest stability, while the industrial area, 
Jocated farther south in Ward 1, comprises one of the most mobile 


sections of Columbus. 

The correlation between stebility end economic status is quite 
interesting. For ocular demonstration of this relationship the 
reader should compare Map III, page -63, with Map II, page 1 53- 
It must be borne in mind, however, taat Map III is constructed 
on the basis of a small unit, the precinct, while Map II is based 
on: the ward as the unit. Now tak:ng the ward averages for 
stability and comparing them with the ward averages for economic 
status we get the result shown in Table I. 

This table shows, in general, that s-ability varies directly with 
economic status. For example, Warc 9, which has the lowest 
economic status of all the wards in the city, has also the lowest 


` re-registration of electors, which means the lowest stability. Like- 


wise, Wards 8 and 12, which are considerably below the average , 
in economic status, are also below the average in stability. On the 
other hand, Wards 4, 5, and 16 fall considerably above the average 
in stability, and rank high in economic status. Wards 2 and 
3 appear to be exceptions; they have high stability and low 
ecoromic status. But as we have alreacy seen these wards contain 
the large stable German neighborhood, the residents of which, while 
homeowners and relatively prosperous, maintain a lower standard 
of living than the average American of similar economic status. 
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Let us now examine thé relation between mobility, dependency, 
and juvenile delinquency. The two spot maps (IV and V) facing 
page 166 show the geographical distribution of the official cases 
of dependency and javenile delinquency for a one-year period, 
May, 1918, to May, 1919. As might be expected the majority 
of the dependency cases-are segregated in the low economic areas 
surrounding the central business district. The colored cases form 
conspicuous groups near the railroad tracks and the river, also in 
the eastern part of the city near Franklin Park. 


TABLE I 


RELATION BETWZEN WARD STABILITY AND Economic STATUS 








Average Average A z 





Ward Re-registration Economic 

Ward Status 

T cent) per Ward 

43.7 $ 34.11 

44.4 80.55 

50.6 66.97 

53-7 I47:25 

57.7 85.80 

57-7 70.87. 

60.4 92.44 ` 

60.6 54.66 

. 60.6 XII.55 

61.9 | 139.30 

62.9 67.56 
63.1 176.35 . 

64.1- , | 85.39 

65.3 202.99 

i 65.5 219.89 
66.0 92.72 





The most striking feature concerning the geographical distribu- 
tion of juvenile delinquency is the rather even dispersion of cases 
throughout the entire city. Single streets or individual family 
groups rather than neighborhoods seem to form the nuclei for way- 
ward children. There is, apparently, but slight correlation between 
the segregation of dependency and that of delinquency. Table II 
gives more exact presentation of the facts recorded in Maps IV 
and V. “a gan l 

It will be observed that Wards 8, 9, and 12, which comprise 
the central part of the city, and which rank highest in mobility, 
also rank high in exzent of both dependency and delinquency; while 


1 > 
> 


a 
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\ Wards 4, 5, 15, and 16 rank high in stability and have relatively 
little dependency or delinquency. However, the relation between 
mobility and dependency ‘is mach more’ conspicuous than the rela- 
tion between mobility and delinquency, For example; Wards 13 ` 
and x4 have almost average stebility but rank highest for the whole 
city in their ‘percentages of juvenile delinquency. These two wards 


, TABLE II 
WARD (VARIATIONS IN STABILITY, DEPENDENCY, AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 





CASES oF 
DerenDEeNcyt 





82 4.67 
75 3-37 
94 4.56 
23 86 
5E 1.67 
58 2.47 
-| 38 1.79 
82 3.31 
44 1.62 
‘65 2.17 
57 2.28 
24 -51 
53° 1.67 
56 1.94 
26, ‘74 
45 1.24 + 
893. fastened 
TEEN 1.97 





* The number of registered electors furnishes our only clue to the ward populations of the city, as 
the ward boundaries have been modified since the roro census was taken. 
t The term “stability” implies here, as formerly, the percentage cf the r9x7 electors who re-registered 
in the same precincts in 1918. 
The cases of dependency and delinquency here recorded are known in the organizations concerned: . 
ps es cial eases,” that is, they are the more perrianent and serious.cases with waich the organizations 
ve 20 ; 2 ; 


- happen to include industrial arzas and have comparatively large 
colored and immigrant populations. : 

While our method of measuring mobility does not indicate 
whether the movements of families are from -one community to 
another or from one neighborhood to another within the community, 
still a few sample cases seem to show tke latter type of movement 

‘predominates. :For instance, in Ward 9, out of the total 743 
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$ aa dicto for 1917 yhes names Jrad] in ake 1918 
n dist; 141, or an average of 19.1 per cent, were listed with different 


l "street, ‘addresses within the confines of their respective precincts. 
: "When it is recalled tha- the precinct in Columbus comprises a very 
a small area of but one cr two city blocks, it is obvious that- quite a 


-"» considerable amount of mobility is from house to house within 


the same neighborhood. Another sounding was taken in Ward 16, 
an area of higher economic status. All the families in a single 
block were canvassed. Of the fifty-one families visited eleven 
had been on the street less than one year, thirty-two less than 
five years, and the remainder from five to ten years. Forty-one 
families had moved to the street from some other section of Colum- 
bus and of this number twenty-eight had moved to the street from 
the immediately surroinding neighborhood. 

Again there is a type of mobility that is not indicated by change 
of residence, but whica is almost as significant from the standpoint 
of neighborhood life. This is measured by the ability of the 
` individual, due to modern methods of communication, to utilize 

the larger social envircnment afforded by the community as a whole. 
The automobile, street car, telephone, and press, together with 
increased leisure time, have all contributed greatly to the break- 
down of neighborhood ties. Moreover, the disintegrating effects 
of thesé modern: meaas of communication are not confined to the 
city alone. They have equal significance with reference to life 
in the country. To quote Cooley: 

In our. own life the intimacy of the neighborhood has been broken up by 
the growth of an intricace mesh of wider contacts which ‘leaves us strangers 
to people who live in the same house. - And even in the country the same 


principle is at work, though less obviously, ee our economic and 
spiritual community with our neighbors.* 


. Warren Wilson seys: i i 


In those states in which the trolley system has been- extended into the _ 
country, for instance Obio and Indiana, the process.of weakening the country 


population has been hastened. Sunday becomes for country people a:day 
for visiting the town aad in great-numbers they gather at the interurban 
stations. The city and -own on Sunday is filled with careless, hurrying groups 
of visitors, sight-seers end callers, who have no such fixed interest as that 


z Social Organization 1912), p. 26. 


s/¥ 
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expressed in church-going or in substantial social processes. For the time 
being. interurban trolley lines have dissipated the life of the country 


communities. 


Referring to the use of the telephone and rural free delivery 
Wilson continues: 

The old acquaintance and ihe intimate social relations of the country 
community have not been helped by the telephone: and along with the pres-. 
ence of aliens in the community, one quarter or one half or three quarters of . 
the population; the felephone has had the effect of lowering the standards of 
intimacy and separating the households in the country from one another. 
The Rural Free Delivery has put the country people into the general world 
economy and for the time being has loosened the bonds of community life. 


It is an obvious fact that in isolated rural communities or 
backward city neighborhoods where the telephone has not become ' 
an instrument of common usage and where poverty restricts the . 
use of secondary means cf transportation, or where linguistic barriers 
prevent communication with the outside world; in such neighbor- 
hoods are to be found the best exaniples of the old neighborly forms 
of association. I shall, however, reserve for 4 later chapter the 
discussion of the influences of secondary means of communication 
upon social life in a city neighborhood. 


* The Evolution of the Coun:ry Community, p. 128, 


[To be continued] 
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ABSTRACT 


Sociological thought, dispersed among the vazicus schools, has been absorbed in 
an effort to defire its point of view and describe the sort of facts that may properly 
be called “sociological.” At present it is seeking in some fashion to become an experi- 
mental science and to test its theories by facts. Sociological problems may be classi- 
fied as, (a) problems of erganization and administration, (b) problems of policy and 
polity, legislative problems, (c) problems of human nature, cultural problems. Funda- 
mental problems are cultural, problems of social forces. Social problems. All social 
problems turn out upon analysis io be problems of social groups. Problems can 
therefore be further classified with reference to the existing types of social groups. 
Personality. The indivicual, so faz as he'is to be regarded as a person, is a product 
of group life and must be studied in connection with the social group or groups of 
which he is a member and within which he has status. Problems of personality, sa 
far as they are social problems in the narrower ssnse, are problems of status. 


VIO. SOCIOLCGY AND SOCIAL RESEARCH 

Among the schools which, since Comte and Spencer, have 
divided sociological thinking betweer them the realists have, on 
the whole, maintained the tradition of Comte; the nominalists, 
on the other hand, have preserved the style and. manner, if not 
the substance, of Spencer’s thougkt. Later writers, however, 
realist as well as nominalist have.directed their attention less to 
society than to societies, i.e., social groups; they have been less 
interested in social progress than in social process; more concerned 
with social problems than with social philosophy. 

This change marks the transformation of sociology from a 
philosophy of, history to a science of society. The steps in this 
transition are periods in the history of the science, that is: 

1. The period of Comte and Spencer; sociology, conceived in 
‘the grand style, is a philosophy of history, a “science” of progress 
(evolution). , 

2. The period of the “schools”; sociological thought, dispersed 
among the various schools, is absorbed in an effort to define its 
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point of view and to describe the kinds of facts that sociology must 
eo for to answer the questions that sociology asks. 

. The period of investigation and. research, the period into 
which sociology is just now entering. 

‘ Sociological résearch is at present (1921) in about the situation 
in which psychology was before the introduction of laboratory 
methods, in which medicine was before Pasteur and the germ 
thecry of disease. A great deal of social information has been 
collected merely for the purpose of determining what to do in a 
given case. Facts have not beer collected to check social theories. 
Social problems have been defined in terms of common sense, and 


‘facts have been collected, for tae most part, to support this or 


that doctrine, not to test it. Ir very few instances have investi- 
gations been made, disinterestedly, tc determine the validity of 
a hypothesis. 

Charles Booth’s studies of poverty in London, which extended 
over eighteen years and were finally embodied in seventeen volumes, 
is an example of such a disin-erested investigation. It is an 
attempt to put to the test of fact the popular conception of the. 


relation between wages and welfare. He says: . 


My object has been to attempt fo show the numerical relation which 
poverty, misery, and depravity bear to.regular earnings and comparative 
comfozt, and to describe the general corditions under which each class lives. 

Tf the facts thus stated are of use in helping sccial reformers to find remedies 
for the evils which exist, or do anything to prevent the adoption ‘of false 
remedies, my purpose is answered. It was not my intention to bring forward 
any sug, gestions of my own, and if I have ventured here and there, and especially 
in the concluding chapters, to go beycnd my programme, it has been with. 
much hesitation. 

With regard to the disadvantages under which the poor labour, and the 
evils of poverty, there is a greet sense of helplessness: the wage earners are 


. helpless to regulate their work and camnot obtain a fair equivalent for the 


labour they are willing to give; the manufacturer or dealer can only work 
within the limits of competition; the rich are helpless to relieve want without 
stimulating its sources. To relieve this helplessness a better stating of' the 
problems involved is the first step. .... In this direction must be sought 
the utility of my attempt to analyze the population of a part of London.t 


This vast-stiidy did, indeed, throw ‘great light, not only upon 
poverty in London, but upon human nature in general. On the- 


t Lebour and Life of the Peop-e (London, 1889), I, 6-7. 
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other hand, it raised more cuestions than it settled and, if it demon- 
strated anything, it was the necessity, as Booth suggests, for a 
restatement of the problem. 

Sociology seems now, however, in & way to become, in some 
fashion or other, an experimental science. It will become so as 
soon as it can state existing problems in such a way that the results 
in one case will demonstraze what can and should be done in 
another. Experiments are going on in every field of social life, 
in industry, in polit:cs, and in religion. In all these fields men 
are guided by some implicit or explicit theory of the situation, but 


this theory is not o:ten stated in the form of a hypothesis and. 


subjected to a test of the negative instances. We have, if it is 
permitted to make a distinction between them, investigation rather 
than research. 
What, then, in the sense in which the expression is here used, 
is social research? A clessification of problems will be a sort of 
first ‘aid in the search for an answer. 
spt. Classification 2f social problems. —Every society aa every 
social group, capable of consistent action, may be regarded as an 
organization of the wishes of its members. This means that 
society rests on, and embodies, the appetites and natural desires 
of the individual men; but it implies, also, that wishes, in becoming 


organized, are necessarily disciplined ard controlled in the interest .Ț 


of the group as a whole. 

Every such society or social group, even the most ephemeral, 
will ordinarily have (a) some relatively formal method of defining 
its aim and formuiating~its policies, making them explicit, and 
(b) some machinery, functionary, or other arrangement for realizing 
its aim and carryirg its policies into effect. . Even in the family 
there is government, and this involves something that corresponds 
to legislation, adjudication, and administration. 

Social groups, however, maintain their organizations, agencies, 
and all formal methods of behavior on a basis and in a setting of 
instinct, of habit, and of tradition which we call human nature. 
Every social group has, or tends to have, its own culture, what 
Sumner calls “‘folkways,”’ and this culture, imposing its patterns 
upon the natural man, gives. him that particular individuality 


AK 
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which characterizes the members of groups. Not races merely but 
nationalities and classes have marks, manners, and patterns of life 
by which we infallibly recognize and classify them. 

Social problems may be conveniently classified with T 
to these three aspects of group life, that is to say, problems of (a) 
organization and administratior, (b) policy and polity Regisietion); 
and (c) human nature (culture) 

a) Administrative problems are mainly practical and iina 
Most problems of goverament, of business and social welfare are 
technical. The investigations, Le., social surveys, made in different 
parts of the country by the Bureau of Municipal Research of New 
York City, are studies of local administration made ‘primarily for 
the purpose of improving the efficiency cf an existing administrative 
machine and its personnel rathar than of changing the policy or 
purpose of the administration itself: ' 

b) Problems of policy, in the sense in which that term is used 


here, are political and legislative. Most social investigations in., 


recent years have been -nade in the interest of some legislative 
program or for the purpose of creating a more intelligent public 
opinion in regard to certain local prctlems. The social surveys 
conducted by the Sage Foundation, as distinguished from those 
carried out by.the New York Bureau of Municipal Research, have 
been concerned with problems of policy, i.e., with changing ‘the 
character and policy of social institutions rather than improv- 
ing their efficiency. This distinction between administration and 
policy is not always clear, but it is always important. Attempts 
at reform usually begin with an effort to correct administrative 
abuses, but eventually it turns out that reforms must go deeper 
and change the character of the institutions themselves. 

c Problems of human nature are naturally fundamental to 
all other social problems. Human nature, as we have begun to 
conceive it in recent yeazs, is largely a product of social intercourse; 
it is, therefore, quite as much as society itself, a subject for socio- 


logical investigation. Until recent years, what we are now calling ` 


the human factor has been notcriously neglected in most social 
experiments. We have heen seeking to reform human nature 
while at the same time we refused to reckon with it. It has been 
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assumed that we could bring, about. social changes by merely 
formulating our wishes, that is, by “arcusing” public opinion and 
formulating legislation. This is the “democratic? method of 
effecting reforms. The older “autocratic” method merely decreed 
social changes upon the authority of the monarch- or the ruling 
class. What reconciled men to it.was that, like Christian Science, 
it frequently worked. 

The oldest but most persistent form of social technique is that of “ordering- 
and-forbidding’’—that is, meeting a crisis by an arbitrary act of will decreeing 


the disappearance of the undesirable or the appearance of the desirable phe- 
nomena, and; the using arbitrary physical action to enforce the decree. 


This method corresponds exactly to the magical phase of natural technique. - 


In both, the essential means of bringing a determined effect is more or less 
consciously thought to reside in the act of will itself by which the effect is 
decreed as desirable and of which the action is merely an indispensable vehicle 
or instrument; in both, the process by which the cause (act of will and physical 
action) is supposed to bring its effect to realization remains out of reach of 
investigation; in both, finally, if the result is not attained, some new act of 
will with new material accessories is introduced, instead of trying to find and 
remove the perturbing causes. A good instance of this in the social field is 
the typical legislative procedure of today.” 


2. Types of social group —The varied interests, fields of investi- 
gation, and practical programs which find at present a place within 
the limits of the sociological discipline are united in having one 
common object of reference, namely tře concept of the social group. 
All social problems turn out finally to be problems of group life, 
although each group and each type of group has its own distinctive 
problems. MTllustrations may be gathered from the most widely 
separated fields to emphasize the truth of this assertion.” 

Religious conversion may be interpreted from one point of 
view as a change from one social group to another. To use the 
language of religious sentiment, the convert “comes out of a life 
of sin and enters into a life of grace.” To be sure, this change 
involves profound disturbances of the personality, but permanence 

1 Thomas and Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant in Europe and America (Boston, 
1918), I, 3. i - ; 

2 Walter B. Bodenhafer, “The Comparative Rôle of the Group Concept in 


Wards Dynamic Sociology and in American Sociology,” American Journal of 
Sociology, XXVI (1920-21), 273-3145.425-74; 588-600: 716-43. 
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of the change in the individual is assured by the breaking up of 
the old and the establishment of new associations. So the process 
by which the immigrant makes the transition from the old country 


` to the new involves prefound changes in thought and habit. In 
‘his case the change is likely to take place slowly, but it is not less 


radical on that account. l 

” The following paragraph from a recent social survey illustrates, 
from a quite different point of view, the manner in which the group 
is involved in changes in community life. l 

In short, the greatest problem for the next few years in Stillwater is the 

development of a community consciousness. We must stop thinking in terms 
of city of Stillwater, and country outside of Stilwater, and think in terms of 
Stillwater Community. We must stop thinking in terms of small groups and 
think in terms of the entire community, no matter whether it is industry, 
’ heakh, education, recreation or religion. Anything which is good will benefit 
the entire community. Any weakness will be harmful to all. Community 
co-operation in all lines indicated in this report will make this, indeed, the 
Queen of the St. Croix. 


In this case the solution of, the community problem was the 
creation of “community consciousness.” In the case of the pro- 
' fessional criminal the character of the problem is determined, if 
we accept the description of a writer in the Atlantic Monthly, by 
the existence among professional criminals of a primary, group ` 
consciousness: 


The professional criminal is peculiar in the sense that he lives a very . 
intense emotional life. He is isolated in the community. He is in it, but not 
of it. His social life—for all men are-social—is narrow; but just because it 
is narrow, it is extremely tense. He lives a life of warfare and has the | 
psychology of the warrior. He is at war with the whole community. Except 
his very few friends in crime he trusts no one and fears everyone. Suspicion, 
fear, hatred, danger, desperaticn and passion are present in a more tense form 
in his life than in that of the average individual. He is restless, ul-humored, 


‘easily roused and suspicious. He lives on the brink of a deep precipice. This 


helps to explain his passionate hatred, his brutality, his fear, and gives poignant 
significance to the adage that cead men tell no tales. He holds on to‘his few 
friends with a strength and passion rare among people who live a more normal 
existence. His friends stand between him and discovery. Tio are his hold 
upon life, his basis of security. 


z Stillwater, the Queen of the St. Croix, a report of a social survey, published by 
The Cemmunity Service of Stilwater, Minnesota, 1920, p. 71. 
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Loyalty to one’s group is the basic law in the underworld. Disloyalty is 


treason and punishable by death; for disloyalty may mean the destruction | 


of one’s friends; it may mean the hurling-of the. criminal over the precipice 
on which his whole life is built. 

To the community the criminal is aggressive. To the EE his life is 
one of defense primarily. Tke greater part of his energy, of his hopes, and of 
his successes, centres around escapés, around successful flight, around proper 
covering-up of his tracks, and around having good, loyal, and trustworthy 
friends to participate in his activities, who will tell no tales and'keep the rest 
of the community outside. The criminal is thus, from his own point of view— 
and I am speaking cf professional criminals—living a life of defensive warfare 
with the community; and the odds are heavy against him. He therefore 
builds up a defensive psychology against it—a psychology of boldness, bravado, 
and self-justification. The good criminal—which means the successful one, 
he who has most successfully carried through a series of depredations against 
the enemy, the common enemy, the public—is a hero. He is recognized as 
such, toasted and feasted, trusted and obeyed. But always by a little group. 
_ They live in a world of thei: own, a life of their own, with ideals, habits, out- 

look, beliefs, and associations which are peculiarly fitted to maintain the 
morale of the group. Loyalty, fearlessness, generosity, willingness to sacrifice 
` one’s self, perseverance in the face of prosecution, hatred of the common 
enemy—these are the elements that maintain the morale, but all of them are 
pointed against the community as a whole.t - 


The manner in which the principle of the primary group was 
‘applied at Sing Sing in dealing with the criminal within the prison 
walls is a still more interesting illustration of the fact that social 
problems are group prcblems.’ 

Assuming, then, that every social group may be presumed to 
have its own (a) administrative, (b) legislative, and (c) human- 
‘nature problems, these problems. may -be still further classified 
with reference to the type of social group. Most social groups 
fall naturally into one or the other of the lomane classes: 

a) The familv. 

b) Language (raciel) groups. 

¢) Local and territorial iter To (i) neighborhoods, (ii) 
rural communities, (ti) urban’ communities. 

d) Conflict- groups: (i) nationalities, (ii) parties, (iii) sects, 
(iv) labor organizations, (v) gangs, etc. 

1 Frank Tannenbaum, “Prison Democracy,” Adlentic M onthly, October, 1920, 
pp. 438-39. (Psychology of the criminal group.) 

~ abid., pp. 443-46. 
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e) Accommodation groups: (i) classes, (ii) castes, (iii) voca- 
tional, (iv) denominational grovps. i 

The foregoing classification is not quite adequate nor wholly 
logical. The first three classes are more closely related to one 
another than they are to the last two, i.e., the so-called “accom- ` 
modation” and “conflict” groups. “The distinction is far-reaching, 
but its general character is indicated by the fact that the family, 
language, and local groups are, cr were originally, what are known 
as primary groups, that is, groups organized on intimate, face-to- 


_ face relations. The conflict and accommodation groups represent 


divisions which may, to be sure, have arisen within.the primary 
group, but whichhave usually arisen historically by the imposition 


. of one primary group upon anotker. 


-Every state in history was or is a state of classes, a polity of superior and 
inferior social groups, based upon distinctions either of rank or of property. 
This phenomenon must, then, >e called the “State.” f 


It is the existence at any rat2 of conflict and accommodation 
within the limits of a larger group which distinguishes it from 


_ groups based on peasy relations, and gives it eventually the | 


character described as “secondary.” 
When a language group becames militant and self-conscious, š 
it assumes the character of a nationality. It is perhaps true, also, 
that the family which is large enough and independent to be self- 
conscious, by that fact assumes the character of a clan. Important 
in this connection is the fact that a group in becoming group- 
conscious changes its character. External conflict has invariably 
reacted powerfully upon the internal organization of social groups. 
Group self-consciousness seems to be a common characteristic 
of conflict and accommodation groups and distinguishes them from 
the more elementary forms of society represented by the family 
and the local community. a 
3. Organization and siruciure of social groups. aig a general 
scheme for the classification of social groups, it is in order to 
discover methods of analysis that are applicable to the study of 
all types of groups, from the family to the sect. Such a scheme 


- 1 Franz Oppenheimer, The State (Indianapolis, 1914), p. 5. 
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of analysis should reveal not only the organization and structure 
of typical groups, but it should indicate the relation of this organi- 
zation and structure io those social problems that are actual and 
generally recognized, The sort of facts which are now generally 
recognized as important in the study, rot merely of society, but 
the problems of society, are: 

a) Statistics: numbers, local distribution, mobility, incidence 
of births, deaths, disease; and crime. 

b) Institutions: local distribution, classification (i.e., (i) indus- 
trial, (ii) religious, (iif) political, (iv) educational, (v) welfare and 
mutual aid), communal organization. 

c) Heritages: the customs and traditions miaa by the 
group, particularly in relation to religion, recreation and leisure 
time, and social control (politics). 

d) Organization of public opinion: parties, sects, cliques, and 
the press. 

4. Social process end social progress —Social process is the name 
for all changes which can be regarded as changes in the life of the 
group. A group may be said to have a life when it has a history. 
Among social processes we may distinguish (a) the historical, 
(b) the cultural, (c) the political, and (d) the economic. 

a) We describe as historical the processes by which the fund 
of social tradition, which is the heritage of every permanent social 
group, is accumulaced and transmitted from one generation to 
another. , 

History plays th2 rôle in the group of mémory in the individual. 

Without history social groups would, no doubt, rise and decline, 
but they would neither grow old nor make progress. 
_ Immigrants, crcssing the ocean, leave behind them much of 
their local traditions. The result is that they lose, particularly in 
the second generation, that control which the family and group 
tradition formerly exercised over them; but they are, for that 
very reason, all the more open to the influence of the traditions 
and customs of ther adopted country. 

b) If it is the function of the historical process to accumulate 
and conserve the common fund of social experience, it is the func- 
tion of the culturel process to shape and define the social forms 
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and the social patterns which each preceding generation imposes l 
upon its successors. 


The individual living in society has to fit into a pre-existing social world, 
to takė part in the hedonistic, economic, political, religious, moral, aesthetic, 
intellectual activities of the group. For these activities the group has objective 
systems, more or less complex sets of schemes, organized either by traditional 
association or with a conscious regard to the greatest possible efficiency of the 


result, but with only a secondary, or even with no interest in the particular 


desires, abilities and experiences of the individuals who have to perform these 
activities. 

There is no pre-existing RTEA whatever between the individual and 
the social factors of personal evolution, and the fundamental tendencies of the 
individual are always in some disaccordance with the fundamental tendencies 
of social control. Personal evolution. is always a struggle between the 


' individual and society—a struggle for self-expression on the part of the 


individual, for his subjection on the part of society—and it is in the total 
course of this struggle that the personality—not as a static “essence” but as 
a dynamic, continually evolving set of activities—manifests and constructs 
itself: : ` 

c) In general, standards of behavior that are in the mores are 
not the subject of discussion, except so far as discussion is necessary" 
to determine whether this or that act falls under one or the other, 
of the accepted social sanctions. The political as distinguished 
from the cultural process is concerned with just those matters in 
regard to which there is division ‘and difference. Politics is con- 
cerned with issues. 

The negro, particularity in the southern sates: 4 is a constant 
theme of popular discussion. Every time a negro finds himself 
in a new situation, or one in which the white population is unaccus- 
tomed to see him, the thing provokes comment in both races. On 
the other hand, when a southerner asks the question: “Would 
you want your daughter tc marry a negro ?” it is time for discussion 
to cease. Any questions of relations between the races can always 
be immediately disposed of as soon as it is seen to come, directly 
or indirectly, under the intolerable formula. Political questions 
are matters of compromise and expediency. Miscegenation, on 
the other hand, is contrary to the mores. As such the rule against 
it is absolute. 


E Thomas and Znaniecki, op. sit., IIL, 34-36. 
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The political process, by which a society or social group formu- 
lates its wishes and enforces =hem, goes on within the limits of the 
mores and is carried on by public discussion, legislation, and the 
adjudication of the courts. 

d.) The economic process, so far as it can be distinguished 
from the production and distribution of goods, isthe process by 
which prices are made and an exchange of values is effected. Most 
values, i.e., my present social status, my hopes of the future, and 
memory of the past, are personal and not values that can be 
exchanged. The economic process is concerned with values that 
can be treated as commodities. i 


1 





Fic. 2.--a=area of most extended cultural influences and of commerce; b= area of 
formal political control; c=area of purely personal relationships, communism. 


All these processes may. and do, arise within most but not 
every society or social group. Ccmmerce presupposes the freedom 
of the individual to pursue his own proñt, and commerce can take 
place only to the extent and degree that this freedom is permitted. 
Freedom of commerce is, however, limited on the one hand by the 
mores and on the other by formal law, sc that the economic process 
takes place ordinarily within limitations that are defined by the 
cultural and the political processes. It is only where there is 
neither a cultural nor a political crder that commerce is absolutely 
free. 

The areas of (1) the cultural, (2) the political, (3) the economic 
processes and their relations to one another may be represented. 
by concentric circles. 
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In this representation the area of widest cultural influences 
is coterminous with the area of commerce, because commerce in 
its widest extension is invariably carried on under some restraints 
of custom and customary law. Otherwise it is not commerce at 
all, but something predacious outside the law. But if the area 
of the economic process is almøst invariably coterminous with the 
widest areas of cultural influence, it does not extend to the smaller 
social groups. As arule‘trade does not invade the family. Family 
interests are always personal even when they are.carried on under 
the forms of commerce. Primi-ive society, within the limits of the 
village, is usually communistic. All values are personal, and the 
relations of individuals to one another, economic or previs are 
preordained by custom and law. 

The impersonal values, values for ai -seem to be in any 
given society or social group in inverse relation to the personal 
values. 

The attempt to describe in tais large way the historical, cultural, 
political, and economic processzs, is justified in so far as it enables 
us to recognize that the aspects of social life, which are the subject- 
matter of the special social sciences, i.e., history, political science, 
and economics, are involved in specific forms of change that can 
be viewed abstractly, formulated, compared, and related. The 


-attempt to view them in their interrelations is at the same time 


an effort to distinguish and to see them as parts of one whole. 

‘In contrast with the types of social change referred to there 
are other changes which are mia tera and progressive; changes 
which are described popularly as “movements,” mass movements. 
These are changes miae eventuate in new social organizations 
and institutions. 

‘ All more marked forms of social change are associated with 
certain social manifestations zhat we call social unrést. Social 
unrest issues, under ordinary conditions, as an incident of new 
social contacts, and is an indication of a more lively tempo in the 
process of communication anc. interaction. 

All social changes are preceded by a certain degree of social 
and individual disorganization. This will be followed ordinarily ' 
under normal conditions by a movement of reorganization. All 
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progress implies a certain amount of disorganization. In studying 
social changes, therefore, that, if not progressive, are at least uni- 
lateral, we are interested in: i 

a. Disorganization: accelerated mobility, unrest, disease, and 
crime as manifestations and measures of social disorganization. 

b. Social movements (reorganization) include: (i) crowd move- 
ments (ie., mobs, strikes, etc.); (ii) cultural revivals, . religious 
and linguistic; (iii) fashion (changes in dress, convention, and social 
ritual); (iv) reform (changes in social policy and administration); 
(v) revolutions (changes in institutions and the mores). 

5. The individual and the person —The person is an individual 
who has status. We come into the world as individuals. We 
acquire status, and become persons. Status means position in 
society. The individual inev:tably has some status in every social 
group of which he is a member. In a given group the status of 
every member is determined by his relation to every other member 
of that: group. Every smaller group, likewise, has a status in 
some larger group of which it is a part and this is determined by 
its relation to all the other members of the larger group. 

The individual’s self-consciousness—his conception of his rôle 


in society, his “self;” in short—while not identical with his person- . 


ality is an essential element in it. The individual’s conception 
of himself, however, is basec on his status in the social group or 
groups of which he isa member. The individual whose conception 
of himself does not conform to his status is an isolated individual. 
The completely isolated individual, wkose conception of himself 
is in no sense an adequate reflection of his status, is probably insane. 
It follows from what is said that an individual may have many 
“selves” according to the groups to which he belongs and the 
_extent to which each of these groups is isolated from the others. 
It is true, also, that the individual is influenced in differing degrees 
and in a specific manner, by the different types of group of which 
he is a member. This indicates the manner in which the person- 
ality of the individual may be studied sociologically. 
Every individual comes into the world in possession of certain 
characteristics and relatively fixed behavior patterns which we call 
instincts. This is his racial inheritance which he shares with all 
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members of the species. He comes into the world, also, endowed 
with certain undefined capacities for learhing other forms of 
behavior, capacities which vary greatly in different individuals. 
These individual differences and the instincts are what is' called. 
original nature.? 

Sociology is interested in “original nature” in so far as it 


supplies the’ raw materials out of which individual personalities 


and the social order are created. Both society: and the persons 


‘who compose society are the products of social processes working 


in and through the materials which each'new generation of men 
contributes to it. ; o 

Charles Cooley, who was the first to make the important 
distinction between primary and secondary groups, has pointed 


. out that the intimate, face-to-face associations of primary groups 


i.e., the family, the neighborhood, and the village community, 
are fundamental in forming the social nature and ideals of the - 
individual. ` 

There is, however, an area of life in which the associations are 
more intimate than thcse of the primary group as that group is 
ordinarily conceived. Such are the relations between mother and 
child, particularly in the period of infancy, and the relations 


between men and women under the influence of the sexual instinct. 


These are the associations in which the most lasting affections 
and the most violent antipathies are formed. We may describe 
it as the area of touch relationships. 

Finally, there is the area of secondary contacts, in which 
relationships are relatively impersonal, formal, and conventional. 
It is in this region of social life that the individual gains, at the 
same time, a personal freedom and an opportunity for distinction 
that is denied him in the primary group. 

As a matter of fact, many, if not most, of our present social _ 
problems have their source and origin in the transition’ of great 
miasses of the population—the immigrants, for example—out of a 

t Original nature in its relation to social welfare and human progress has been 
made the subject-matter of a special science, eugenics. For a criticism of the 
claims of eugenics as a social science see Leonard T. Hobhouse, Social Evolution and 
Political Theory (Columbia University Press, 1917). f 

2 Charles H. Cooley, Socta! Organization, p. 28. 
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society ‘based on primary group relationships into the looser, freer, 
and less controlled existence of life in great cities. 

The “moral unrest” so deeply penetrating all western societies, the 
growing vagueness and indecisicn of personalities, the almost complete dis- 
appearance of the “strong and steady character” of old times, in short, the 
rapid and general increase of Bohemianism and Bolshevism in all societies, is 
an effect of the fact that not only the early primary group controlling all 
interests of its members on the general social basis, not only the occupational 
group of the mediaeval type controlling most of the interests of its members 
on a professional basis, but even the special modern group dividing with many 
others the task of organizing permanently the attitudes of each of its members, 
is more and more losing ground. The pace of social evolution has become so 
rapid that special groups are ceasing to be permanent and stable enough to 
organize and maintain organized complexes of attitudes of their members 
which correspond to their common pursuits. In other words, society is 
gradually losing all its old machinery for ‘the determination and stabilization 
of individual characters. 


Every social group tends to create, from the individuals that 
compose it, its own type of character, and the characters thus 
formed become component parts of the social structure in which 
they are incorporated. All the problems of social life are thus 
problems of the individual; and all problems of the individual are 
at the same time problems of the group. This point of view is 
already recognized in preventive medicine, and to some extent in 
psychiatry. It is not yet adequately recognized in the technique 
of social case work. i 

Further advance in the application of social principles to social 
practice awaits a more thoroughgoing study of the problems, sys- 
tematic social research, and an experimental social science. 


1 Thomas and Znaniecki, op. cit., IIL, 63-64. 
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ARE INSTINCTS DATA OR HYPOTHESES? 


ELLSWORTH FARIS 
Jniversity of Chicago 


ABSTRACT 


Lack f agreement concerning instincts. —William James made current the doctrine 
that man has more instincts than the animals. Later discussion has revealed much 
disagreement concerning the definition of instincts and even more uncertainty con- 

“cerning their number. Lists range from forty, thirty, twenty-six, twenty, fifteen, to 
four, two, and one. The confusion is probably due to the hypothetical nature of 
instincts. The genetic explanation of instincts —The genetic explanation is a sort of | 
mythological effort and has resulted in rather ludicrous stories which pass as explana- 
tions. The corrective lies in the study of ethnology by which a comparison of different: 
human customs will reveal the fact that much which seamed at first to be native is 
really the result of social customs. Instincts are hypotheses: social attitudes are data.— 
Instincts emphasize similarities which often have no existence. Sociology has at 
hand empirical data in the form of attitudes, desires, and wishes, whose classification 
and explanation should be one of its chief concerns. Temperament.—The study of 
temperamental attitudes is far more profitable for social psychology, for, while tem- 
perament is also a hypothesis, it is a necessary one and it concerns individual differ- 
ences which are of most importance in dealing with problems of personality. 


The doctrine of human instincts is, in this country, hardly 
more than a generation old. It is only thirty-one vears since 
James wrote: “Nothing is commoner than the remark that man 
differs from the lower creatures by the almost total lack of instincts 
and the assumption of their work by reason.” So well did he 
argue for the existence of instincts in man that we may now say: 
Nothing is commoner than the belief that we are endowed with 
instincts inherited from the lower creatures. Whole systems of 
psychology have been founded on this assumption. And yet the 
agreement among psychologists has very definite limits. As each 
came to define and list the instincts, it became increasingly apparent 
that the subject was very difficult, there being little agreement 
either as to the nature of the instincts or their number. At the 
present time there is the widest diversity of opinion as to what an 
instinct is; there is the utmost confusion as to how many there are. 
_ What are the implications of this diversity and ‘this confusion ? 
Perhaps the explanation is that human instincts are explanatory 
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assumptions and not observable phenomena. Let us examine how 
they are defined and listed. 


I 


' The definitions vary widely. Says James: “An instinct is 
the faculty of acting in such a way as to produce certain ends 
without foresight of the ends and without previous education in 
their performance.” This definition `is criticized by several of 
his successors, including Thorndike? The succeeding attempts — 
agree, for the most part, in being different from that of James, 
but their similarity goes little farther. Hunter expresses his view 
in five words, calling an instinct “an inherited coordination of 
reflexes,” adding that “it refers not to a state of consciousness 
but to a mode of behavior,” against which notion McDougall 
asserts that “instincts are’ an outcome of a distinctly mental 
process as well as an innate tendency.’ McDougall represents a 
tendency which culminates in. this curious’ formulation from 
Drever: 

Now we are proposing to call the conscious impulse instinct, when and in 
so far as it is not itself Getermined by previous experience, but only determined 


in experience, while itself determining experience in conjunction with the 
natural objects or situations determining experience as sensation.s 


One is tempted to discuss this gem of verbosity, but I pass to the 
statement of Münsterberg that the term instinct is not a psycho- 
logical category at all, but is strictly biological, ‘‘the instincts do 
not introduce any new type of psychological experience,’’® which 
opinion can be set over egainst the contradictory assertion of 
Wundt: “The assumption zhat instincs belong only to the animal 
and not to hurnan consciousness is ci course entirely unpsycho- 
logical and contrary to experience.”” Watson calls it a chain of 
reflexes, while Pillsbury® relates it to openness of synaptic con- 
nection. It is perhaps unnecessary to cite further instances, for 
every student of the literaiure is awaze of the wide variations in 


Principles of Psychology, II, 233. s Instinct iz Man, p. 88. 

2 Educational Psychology, 1, 22. 6 Psychology, General and Applied, p. 186. 
3 General Psychology, p- 163° 7 Outlines of Psychology, p. 317. 

4 Social Psychology, p. 26. 8è Essentials of Psychology, p. 240. 
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the formulations of the definitions—not merely verbal differences, 
for these would not be importent, but fundamental differences in 
conception. But why do they differ so widely? May it not be 
due to the very nature of the problem itself ? 

Certain, of the psychologists have, indeed, written very frankly 
concerning the difficulties here insisted upon, but the momentum 
of current opinion, the idols of the theater, have prevented their 
carrying out the impulse to reject the category as a factual datum. 
Thus Thorndike admits: 

" Lack of observations o? human behavior and the difficulty in interpreting 
the facts that have been observed which is the consequence of a civilized 
environment, the transitoriness of instincts and the early incessant and intimate 
interaction of nature and nurture, thus baffle the cataloguer of original tenden- 
cies. : 

Unfortunately, the bafiled feeling did not endure, for on page 52 
of the same volume the very same author thus describes the instinct 
of hunting—an instinct which Angell declares not to exist. 

To a small escaping object, man, especially if hungry, responds, apart from 
training, by pursuit, being satisfied when he draws nearer to it. When within 
pouncing distance, he pounces upon it, grasping at it. If it is not seized he is 
annoyed. If it is seized, he examines, manipulates and dismembers it, unless 
some contrary tendency is brought into action by its sliminess, sting or the 
like. To an object of moderate:size and not offensive mien moving away from ` 
or past him man originally responds much as noted above, save that in seizing 


the object chased, he is likely to throw himself upon it, bear it to the ground, 
choke and maul it until it is completely subdued, giving then a cry of triumph. 


This description lacks nothing-in vividness, but one would . 
hardly have expected such a statement irom the scholar who wrote 
the masterly critique of the doctrine of imitation. The ‘descrip- 
tion is hardly convincing—it smacks of the armchair. How many 
children in the city parks may be observed pouncing on the small 
animals and dismembering them?’ The chickens, cats, and small 
dogs are “of moderate size and not offensive mien” and often may 


_be seen “moving away from or past” the children, but the number 
- of times the children can be observed “choking and mang them 


till completely subdued, giving then a cry.of a ’ is perhaps 


z Educational Psychology, I, 40. 
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decidedly limited. Certainly, if the above is the hunting-instinct, 
then by me the hunting-instinct has never been seen. Perhaps 
this only happens when the human being is “apart from training,” 
but the trouble is that the hypothetical baby who, on a desert 
island, had no training at all, died at the tender age of two days 
and only the writers of the books have ever seen a man “apart 
from training.” 

Watson also makes a frank admission. 

No fair-minded scientific observer of instincts in man would claim that the 


genus homo possesses anything lixe the picturesque instinctive repertoire of the 
animal, Yet even James maintains the ccntrary..... Instinct and the 


capacity to form habits, while related functions, are present in any animal 
in inverse ratio. Man excels in his habit-forming capacities. 


Yet even Watson gives an extended list of instincts, accompanied, 
at the same time, with many expressed misgivings. 

Cooley may be taken as a representative of those who reject 
the term instinct as characteristic of human nature, the distin- 
guishing marks of which being the plastic and variable nature of 
the responses.? Münsterberg, already quoted, also rejects instincts. 


II 


It is clear, then, that the definiticn of the term is in doubt. 
It will be even easier to show that the number and classification 
of the instincts is in a state of direst confusion. James leads off 
with some thirty-two (including the instinct of licking sugar!), but 
Angell is content with hzlf. that number, rejecting the alleged 
instinct of cleanliness (perhaps he had a small boy of his own) and 
refusing to include hunting and modesty. He did, however, make 
certain additions not on James’s list. Warren‘ has twenty-six, 
including “clothing,” “resenting,” and “domineering,” while 
Thorndike in his Original Nature enumerates some forty or more 
besides certain “multiple tendencies” both óf thought and action. 
Nor is this all. Pillsbury, Watson, Hunter, and the rest, among 
the psychologists, as well as Graham Wallas, Carleton Parker, 
Ellwood and Hayes, and many others, all follow with their own 

* Psychology, p. 2 54. j 3 Psychology, p. 349. 

2 Social Process, p. 199. : 4 Human Psychology, p. 106. 
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lists, no two quite agreeing and each with his own opinion as to 
what should be included and what rejected. McDougall, in the 
‘work already referred to, has proposed a criterion which requires 
the instinct to be found among the animals, not in all the animals 
_but in some of them, and also to be found in an exaggerated form 
among abnormal people. This leads him to posit some fifteen or 
- more, the number varying in different editions of his work. The 
„ zodlogical garden on the one side and the insane asylum on the 
_ other, would’thus have a veto on the candidates for the list, but 
the criteria have found favor with but few. 

Trotter in a war-time book insists on four instincts and no 
more; Ames in his Psychology of Religion reduces them to two 
instincts which he finds quite sufficient to explain the complexities 
of human life, while Freud, Jung, LeBon, and Kropatkin each 
reduces human nature to one single instinctive principle, though 
they do not agree on what it is. 

How does it happen that gifted men are so unable to agree on 
what they consider the basic facts of human nature? Some slight 
differences might be understood, but surely the range is distressingly 
wide. One, or two, or four, or eleven, or sixteen, or thirty, or 
forty—this looks suspicious. Facts are the given, accepted, appar- 
ent data of a problem. Perhaps instincts are the hypotheses. 

There is one distinction that has received increasing emphasis 
since the time of James, that between reflexes and instincts. ` 
This distinction seems too valuable to be surrendered, for there is 
a class of reflexes like sneezing and coughing that do not vary 
noticeably, and there is a list of them in constant use for diagnostic 
purposes. The patellar reflex is a well-known example. But the 
case of the instincts is very different. No such specificity éxists 
here, no such invariability, no approximation of anything approach- 
ing the uniformity with which different authorities set forth the 
list of reflexes. 

The difficulty in kenai a doctrine of instincts is that 
habit and social interaction enter in so early that it is difficult to 
disentangle the original from the acquired. For example, Watson 
‘investigated the causes of fear in children. A statement by James 
has been repeated and reaffirmed by many subsequent writers. 


` 
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Strange animals, either large or small, excite fear, but especially men or 
animals advancing toward us in a threatening way. ‘This is entirely instinctive 
and antecedent to experience. Some children will cry with terror at their 
very first sight of a cat or dog, and it will often be impossible for weeks to 
make them touch it. 


Watson tested this, by introducing into the presence of children 
who had no previous experience with animals, all sorts of strange 
stimuli, a pigeon. a rabbit, a white rat, or a dog, but he was unable © 
to find any visual experience that caused fear. He did find, how- 
ever, that if a sudden noise frightened a child at the same time 
that a hairy animel or a fur coat was shown him, the presence of 
the coat or animal alone would subsequently arouse fear.” And the 
moral of that is that the conditioned reflex, or as the older writers 
called it, simultaneous association, begins to modify inherited 
reactions from the very first, and continues so to modify them. 
Instincts are therefore impossible to make out in their purity, for 
they are constantly being modified by habit and social’ experience. 


II 


The most usual explanation of instinct has relied upon the 
so-called genetic method and assumes that these social customs, 
which are observed among civilized people, are the result of the 
stamping in, through age-long experience, of some reaction which is 
inherited by each succeeding generation. Thus Patrick derives 
the love of baseball from the activities of prehistoric savages: 
“Man in the primitive world had to run, throw, and strike.” And 
baseball actually reproduces the very attitude of the cave man 
with his club. The question arises, however, as to why Russian 
boys or the French or Chinese do not play baseball. It is to be 
presumed that American Beye are not alone in having descended 
from primitive men. 

The ridiculous length to which this author carries the “genetic” 
method is illustrated by his statement that “the former dependence 
of man upon the horse is shown in the instinct of the child of today 
to play horse, to ride a rocking-horse, or a stick, or anything.’? 

1 Op. cit., chap. 6. i 

2 Psychology of Relaxation, p. 56. 
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The corrective of this'type of error lies in a wider knowledge of 
l ethnology. Consider, for example, the enormous variation in food 
: preferences. The Eskimo eats only meat, often raw. The Hindu 
__ eats only vegetables and is unwilling to kill even an insect. Most - 
~ of us eat both animals and vegetables. Millions of people still 
A occasionally eat human flesh. Whole nations have fish as a 
z ‘prominent part of their diet, but the Plains Indians never eat 
fish, regarding it as poison. A colleague of mine objects to negroes 
-living next door to him and defends it as an inherited instinct, 
while-Texans on the Rio, Grande speak of a “native instinct” of 
hostility to the Mexicans, tiot to speak of the feeling of Californians 
toward the Japanese. None of these feelings are instinctive. 

The power of a social custom to modify original nature may be 
well illustrated by comparing the attitudés of two African tribes 
concerning twins. The women of the Ibibio tribe in Nigeria live in ` 
constant dread of the misfortune of bearing twins. . They never 
eat of a double yam or a double plantain lest its magic power cause 
thé birth of twin children, one of whom at least is no merely mortal 

. Offspring but the child of some wandering demon. When twins 
are born, they are flung into the bush for the leopards to eat, while 
the mother goes apart for twelve months, purifying herself in 
strict seclusion, food being taken to her once a week.’ Even this 
is a mitigation, due to the humanizing effect of an approaching 
civilization, for formerly both mother and children were inevitably - 
killed. R l 

In the Congo Valley live the Bankundo people, less than a 

thousand miles from those in Nigeria, among whom the mother of 
twins is the object of honor and veneration throughout her life. 

She is entitled to wear a special badge around her neck, and her 

name is changed to “Mother-of-Twins,” a title which is quite 
permanent, like the title “Judge” among us, or “Colonel” in 

Kentucky. She is always saluted in a special manner, being given 

a double greeting, one for each twin. 

The natives of the Ibibio tribe are thus afraid of twins and 
always kill them. The Bankundo fondly love twins and highly 
honor their mother. If either of these customs were alone known, 
we might easily assume an instinct toward twins. To account for 


. 
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the former, the law might 5e formulated: In the parental instinct l 


two affirmatives: are equal to a negative, canceling each other. r 


Tf -the latter custom were to be reduced to law, it might read: 
Parental love varies directly as the square of the number of children 


born simultaneously. . The customs ‘being contradictory, we ate. ..- 


compelled to assign the phenomena to nurture and not to nature. ` 

Many discussions of instinct refer to the imagined experiences of ` 
our primitive ancestors, experiences which are learned not by a . 
direct observation of facts, but which are described by those who - 
possess a luxuriant imagination. In discussing the instinct, of 
pugnacity, McDougall quotes with approval Lang’s account of the 
origin of prohibition and punishment. It is too delicious to omit. 

The primitive society was a polygamous family, consisting of a patriarch, 
his wives and children. The young males, as they became full-grown, were 
driven out of the community by the patriarch, who was jealous of all possible 
rivals to his marital privileges. They formed semi-independent bands hanging, 
perhaps, on the skirts of the family circle, from which they were jealously 
excluded. From time to time the young males would be brought by their 
sex impulse into deadly strife with the patriarch, and, when one of them suc- 
ceeded in overcoming him, this one would take his place and rule in his stead.* 


Since there are absolutely no data on the foregoing question, as 
no one ever observed such a society, the luxuriance of imagery is 
remarkable. But the scientific(?) process involved is identical 
in every way with primitive myth-making and differs in no respect 
from the explanation which Eskimos give in Greenland to account 
for the existence of white men, who are said to be the children of 
an Eskimo girl who got lost and married a dog. 

_ Stimulated by these illustrious examples, I have been embold- 
ened to explain an. interesting “instinct”’ which, though widely 
known, seems to have escaped the attention of our professional 
mythologists. In observing my six-mouths-old infant, his tend- 
ency to put his toes into his mouth is the occasion of much interest 
on the part of the family. Now this “instinct” is quite common 
among human infants, and is not due to imitation, for, alas, my 
joints are so stiff that he did not learn it from me. It is a native, 
inherited propensity. As a “genetic” psychologist I might explain 


IW. McDougall, Introduction to Social Psychology, p. 282. 
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it as inherited from cave-dwelling ancestors who, shut up all winter 
in their caves, would necessarily let fall much food upon the floor 
of the cave, some of which would inevitably be collected in. con- 
siderable masses on the bottoms of the feet and between the toes 
of the inhabitants of the cave. In times of famine, those who 
could eat the accumulated food from their feet and toes would be 
enabled to survive, and thus the tendency, now no longer useful, 
would be inherited by their descendants. 

_ Still retorting in kind, I would insist that by the criteria of 
McDougall it would be entirely possible to make an irrefragable 
argument for the existence of infanticide as a human instinct. 
It complies with all the requirements; it is specific, it occurs 
frequently among the lower animals, and it exists among abnormal 
people as a pathological disturbance. While infanticide is not 
universal, yet no instinct is without exception, and the “instinct”’ 
of infanticide may be thought of as moderated by the “parental 
instinct,” just as shyness and sociability modify each other or as 
curiosity and secretiveness are held to alternate in their activity. 
The instinct is confined to girl babies among some tribes, and was 
. widely practiced in some form among the Greeks and Romans. It 
is undoubtedly very widespread among civilized people, but is 
now usually concealed. It could also be argued that infanticide 
hed, originally, a survival value. It not only has eugenic possi- 
bilities, as when called out by the perception of weak or sickly or 
deformed children, but in times of, famine it would reduce the 
number of mouths to be fed. - Moreover, the children themselves 
cculd be cooked, and eaten. Readers of the Bible will recall the 
passage in Deuteronomy, chapter 28, where the eating of children 
bv parents is specifically referred to. Surely, the reductio ad ` 
absurdum is justified. i 

IVv- 

One who goes over the literature carefully is impressed by the- 
fact that whenever it is proposed to discuss a human instinct 
there is a tendency to give examples of the behavior of the lower ` 
animals. . Drever has written a book on Instinct in. Man, for 
the most part a discussion of the opinions of philosophers. There 
is very little citation of facts, and when one comes, finally, to a 
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chapter on specific instinct tendencies:and proposes to read about 
gregariousness, he is presented with an account of the behavior of 
the wild ox of Damaraland. Descriptions of human behavior 
usually concern observations of children, and if these are infants, 
no instincts occur, only reflexes. The explanation of adult behavior 
` usually goes back to the adaptive behavior of primitive man who 
never acquired any bad habits because he lived in the golden age 
* when nature was right. 

It is perfectly clear that such naive inventions based on a 
theory of evolution form no part of a valid scientific method and 
only obscure the whole issue. This much at least is plain: An 
instinct in developed humar beings can never be the result of 
direct observation. At best, it can be a hypothetical inference, an 
assumed elementary component, in a complex human situation. 
It was formerly assumed that human mothers were in possession 
of a maternal instinct whica enabled them to perform their duties 
adequately. But if untaught human mothers be carefully observed, 
very little evidence appears in support cf this notion. One of the 
most awkward sights to be seen, says Watson, is an uninstructed, 
young mother trying to bathe her baby. It is safe to say that-the 
doctrine of a maternal instinct so eloquently preached by psycholo- 
gists is not only untrue, but has been the occasion of much suffering 
and even of the death of many children. A mother robin knows 
without teaching how to prepare a place for her young, what sort 
of food they need, and where to find it. There is much evidence 
that human mothers are far less competent in this respect. The 
‘ common opinion is that uncivilized people are more fortunate, and 
that our maladjustments are due not to our human nature, but to 
the artificialities of civilization. But the more primitive people are 
understood, the less support appears for this view. Present-day 
uncivilized people have an enormous death-rate, endure much pain 
and suffering, and, moreover, have their lives hedged about at 
every turn with artificial convention, rigid and harmful taboos, 
social prohibitions, and threatening fears. 

There is probably sufficient warrant for assuming instincts 
among the lower animals, and there is certainly no justification 
for going back to the older view that-man has reason which marks 
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him off as acting from considered motives; but it is a question 
whether the human animal does inherit specific instinctive patterns. : 
There seems to be a fundamental difference between. man and the 
lower creatures. 

What I am insisting on is that the human instincts, except in 
the case of very: young children performing various simple acts, 
are never the -result of direct observation. These infantile acts 
are moreover of the reflex type. “If human instincts were assumed 
as hypothetical concepts to be arrived at at the end of the discus- 
sion, the psychologist would not commit the sin against the Holy 
Ghost. What this type of “genetic” psychologist: does is to make 
his hypotheses into a fact and put it at the first of his discussion; 
but to make into fact that which is not fact is to deserve censure, 
If we are ever to get ahead, we must know a fact when we see it. 


V 


The social psychologist should fasten his attention on the facts 
of human nature which lie all around us in the form of attitudes, 
desires, and wishes, which can be recorded, studied, collected, 
classified, and explained, and. which are open to no such objection 
as the instincts, which in the nature of the case are always hypo- 
thetical components of a complex form of behavior. 

Genetic psychology would not only be defensible, but would be 
in the highest degree valuable if it abandoned its attempt to 
explain human ‘nature as a whole and confined itself to the study 
- of particular groups. It is very profitable to try to understand the 
diferent stages through which an American boy will probably pass 
on the way from childhood to maturity. It is also a reasonable 
possibility that such a statement can be made. . But no statement 
can.be true of all men everywhere, so long as cultural inheritances 
differ so profoundly. The American boy during . adolescence 
often passes through a period of individualism and rebellion. So. 
also perhaps ‘do boys of other groups, but certainly it is not true 
that the boys in isolated primitive groups have just this tendency. 
Girls play with dolls and boys with marbles, but this is not original i 
nature nor instinctive nor to be explained by racial history. I 
have often seen‘in equatorial Africa a naked child of five drawing 
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along the path a realistic model of a five-hundred-ton steamer 
with a stern wheel that turned. The toys of children always 
point forward, never beckward. The explanation is to be found in 
social recognition and ot ir. prehistoric activities. l 

The Polish Peasant, by Thomas and Znaniecki, is a model of 
the type of investigation referred to. For a Polish peasant is not 


like a Russian peasant, and is very different from a Chinese coolie. ` 


‘And the difference is to be accounted for, to an extent as yet 
undetermined, in terms of social interaction. Nothing but con- 
fusion and disappointment will result from regarding instincts 
as factual data which can be observed, classified, and explained. 
Students of social ps¥cholcgy should study social values, social 
attitudes, desires, wishes, and organization. We should build on 
a foundation of facts. We need to elaborate better ways to get at 
. the facts. The emphéesis skould be placed on methods of investi- 
gation. We should leave to cthers their mythological constructions 
and build our science on surer foundations. 


VI 


But if it be contended that conscious desires and wishes are too 
varied and complex to be adequately dealt: with and that the 
assumption of instincts is a necessary simplification of the multi- 
form material, the answer is that the simplification is unreal and 
the satisfactions illusory. The schoolrooms of the land too often 
present the spectacle cf straight rows of identical desks at which 
sit children of the same age, supposedly endowed with the same 
instincts and therefore to be treated all alike. And when the 
method fails, democracy is b-amed instead of the mistaken science. 
In his last book McDouzall has actually formulated separate degreés 
of instincts for separate rates, and we of the Nordic race are 
asserted to be deficient in the “ gregarious instinct,” being a race in 
love with our separate homes from which we emerge only at the 
call of duty, or war, or ambizicn. And he has seen New York! 

There is, however, < concept of a hypothetical character which 
is a necessary assumption, the study of which is most important 
and which has been strangely neglected—I refer to temperament. 
Had the energy that has been devoted to describing and listing 
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hypothetical instincts been devoted to an attempt to analyze and ` 
isolate the temperamental factor in the complex social attitudes, 
we should be much farther ahead. Instinct tends to describe us 
en masse; temperament emphasizes the differences. And in the 
solution of the problems of personality that confront the social 
psychologist, the differences are the more significant. 

The analysis and isolation’ of temperamental attitudes is a 
very difficult task, for temperament, too, is a hypothesis. For 
wore than’two thousand’ years the term has been used and the 
results are still; very meager. But with the impetus given the 
subject by the interesting work of Downey’ and with current inter- 
est in. the study of human wishes, there is ground for hoping that 
patience and hard thinking. may yet be rewarded. If tempera- 
ments could be adequately classified and a method of determining 
them could be devised, there would be made available an invalu- 
able supplement to the intelligence tests. Indeed, until something 
of this nature is discovered, the intelligence tests cannot only not | 
come into their full usefulness, but they will continue to be used to 
buttress fallacious arguments. There will be the initial advantage 
in this new' attack on temperament that the same mistake need not 
be made that was made in studying instincts, namely, the mistake 
of thinking that hypotheses are data. 


x “Some ‘Volitional Patterns Revealed by the Will-Profile,” Journal of Exper. 
sychol., TIL, 281. , ` 
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ABSTRACT 


The newspaper conscience. Lize life generally, the newspaper has been abnormal 
and hardly suggestive of conscience and control. Yet it-may have belied appear- 
ances. Its obvious faults, too, may be potential with virtue. Like the late medieval 
church, as necessary as outwardly cffensive, it has at least set offense and opportunity 
intimately vis-à-vis and sc its awakening and reform are assured. Such an attack 
as Sinclair’s is not to be taken whole, but it may not be denied or neglected. Six 
counts against the press. The real case of the people against the press has at least 
six counts—commercialism, a gerieral salesmanship mentality not confined to the 
advertising, a merely standpat and falsely motivated conservatism, a boasted but 
biased, often pruriently selective publicity control by-the crowd mind with accompany- 
ing “automatism” and occult “communication,” and finally'a ready but really 
undemocratic contempt for positive individuality end leadership. While of course 
only half-truths, these charges are zoc generally warranted to be overlooked. Indica- 
tions of an improvement im the press. The newspaper will show conscience, as it 
wakens generally to its faults, and its ideal expression. Conscience is simply intel- 
ligence about self and the life in waich one finds oneself with an accompanying 
sense of obligation to realize the recognized desirable possibilities, and the newspaper, 
today more or less of a prodigal, is bound thus to come to itself. There are already 
certain signs of its awakening and a vigorous newszaper conscience may be counted 
on to become general instead of exceptional. i 


In the pleasant age of once-upon-a-time among certain intel- 
lectuals of an interesting people there lived a man who combined 
with considerable powers of mind a disposition to be a bit cynical. 
He wrote on large subjects and once, writing on “Nature,” meaning 
the world of things in general that move and grow, that are in all 
their different ways so many objects to our senses, he added as a 
secondary title, “The Non-existent,” and, if indeed he was genuine, 
thought to prove his case. 

Protagoras’ spirit, whatever it was, grim humor, cynicism, or 
possibly even near conviction, I fear is not dead. Some, I know, 
to my large title, “Tke News>aper Conscience,” would insist that 
once more that secondary title, “The Non-existent,” should be 
added, being so. eminently appropriate. Among such skeptics or 
cynics or humorists I may possibly belong—at least in some of my 
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moods. Certainly, to be quite candid, the topic which was sug- 
gested to me probably would not have come into my imagination 


. spontaneously, for conscience is not exactly the obtrusive fact of 


present-day journalism. Still; let us not decide the question too 
hastily. If for no other reason, just to: have a subject to write 
about, I submit that conscience after all, personally or journalisti- 
cally, is a matter of definition. Existent or non-existent, a news- 
paper conscience must depend on one’s definition. Definition, 
indeed, has the omnipctence of deity, since anything can be défined 
out of or into existence. If you are not reassured; wait. I mean, 
please wait. Above all, don’t take anything I would say until I have 
really finished sayingit. Remember, too, even with some intimation 
of a possible definition, that conscience, if active and significant, must 
not be confused with mere conventional morality or the habits of 


_ mind or heart which, with whatever lapses, tend to maintain such 


morality. ; 

Unfortunately for the success əf my search after. a news- 
paper conscience, or after a revealing or creating definition, the 
times are far from auspicious. Newspaperdom, like every other 
department of life, has been greatly unsettled. If the war left 
anything of character and responsibility to. the newspaper or 
to anything else, the recent campzign has taken that. Said a 


` speaker in so many words here in Ann Arbor only a wéek or two 


ago,’ voicing, I suspect, too' accurately the feeling of many the 
country over: “The idealism first roused by the war has gone, 
its disappearance only proving the charge, brought against us by 
our enemies, of pharisaism. Appazently nothing is now left of 
our spiritual awakening but the ouija board.” This was extravagant, 
of course, but a general ouija board mentality, too well reflected in 
our newspapers, ih their ‘‘stdries” or in many of their editorials, - 
will have to be reckoned with before I have finished. For the 
moment, in evidence of present conditions simply put to yourselves 
this question: Today, when newspaper circulations are enormous, 
when the newspaper-reading habit, that pleasantly rustling, often _ 
coffee-or-tobacco-redolent, breakfast-table or comfortable-chair, or 


* This paper was written in the winter of 1920-21 and was read before the Uni- 
versity Press Club of Michigan at a conference held in Ann Arbor. 
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Sunday-morning habit, is almost universal, every stratum of life 
as well as almost every mod of human nature having its specially 
provided columns or pages, the photogravures, the comic supple- 
ments, the “movies,” the cartoons, the always critical and never 
ending serial, the reporter’s “stories,” the murders adjoining the 
Washington news, the exparte editorials, and all the rest; today, 
when business and ieisure, political parties and society are’all in 
their several ways dependent on the press, today, does the press 
occupy a position of real respect? It is accepted. It is quietly, 
almost insidiously, influential; but is it trusted? Is it suspected 
of high purpose, of honesty and independence, of devotion to truth 
and justice, of anything suggesting moral aggression or adventure ? 
We have to answer, not indeed sweepingly and categorically, since 
there are exceptions, but on the, whole negatively. : Certainly it 
is not a Victorian enterprise. Such respected or at least morally 
and intellectually respectable papers as there are in the whole 
country can probably be counted on one hand. Even should one 
need.one’s full quota of digits, manual and pedal, the case would 
still be disturbing. Some of the papers, too, commonly classed as 
respectable have'been or still are under serious charges, being said 
to be under one or another compromising control and—let me speak 
cautiously—not being quite clearly not so. Our papers we must 
have, so to speak, with our coffee; but, much as I hate to suggest 
it, apparently ‘“‘there’s a reason.” why we should at least decaffeinate 
the coffee if not openly taxe to postum—and to The Christian 
Science Monitor! 

It is truly a curious situetion in which we now are. We must 
have and we do take whet on the whole we cannot and do not 
accept with much if any real satisfaction or any honest confidence. 
It is a situation that makes cne wonder which is greater, our danger 
or the newspaper’s neglected opportunity. I have to recall, not 
an equivalent, but an at least analogous, situation of some centuries 
ago. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the church was a 
great need; never in its whole history so great a need, so much in 
popular demand, so widely accepted; but also at the same time 
it was a great scandal, never in its whole history so great a scandal, 
immoral from its head dowr. The Machiavellism of the time— 


a 
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the great Florentine himself lived from 1469 to 1527—-was only a 
sort‘of temporal or secular echo of the ther noisome church. Now 
our modern press is not in general so bad as to need to be associated 
very closely with the church of the.days of Pope Sixtus IV and the 
Borgias, Alexander VI, and Machiavelli; but, as then with the 

church, so now with the press we do find set vis-à-vis great danger, 

already realized in many offenses and disasters, and great oppor- 

tunity, not yet realized as it should be. Of the opportunity I 

must speak in due time. As to the danger arid the offense I would 

certainly not exaggerate these. I am not one to swallow any- 
thing whole. Sinclair’s The Brass Check, for example, which we do 

not hear much of through the newspapers, I have read and I have 
to take moderately; the author himself too well exemplifies the 

newspaper atmosphere, opposing like with like;t but, large al- 
lowances being made, there still remains a case that cannot be met_ 
by mere denial or by, wkat is always suspicious, conspicuous neglect. 

Rese Macaulay’s Potterism, rich. with satire on present life gener- 
ally, as well as on the press, shows the same case, albeit at a differ- 

ent angle. The great Potter, eventually made “Lord Pinkerton,” 

is head of the “Pinkerton Press.” Resentment and satire aside, 

however, the lack of general positive respect—respect touched 
with enthusiasm—for the press cannot be smoke without some 

fire. Fortunately, when a needed thing needs reform, reform is 

certain, however slowly it may sometimes comé; when a needed 

thing, like the church, like the press, shows defects, its very impor- 
tance saves it; its faults, too, are even likely to prove possible 
virtues; also there will be actual exceptions, so to speak, to lead 
the way; but just now, however one-sidedly, our attention is on 
the press’s defects. 


1 See review of The Brass Check from The New Statesman (London, October 23, 
1920), reprinted in The Living Age(Boston, November 4, 1920). Says the reviewer, 
after reciting Sinclair’s charges of a black-list for all opponents of Big Business, of 
an incurable habit of perverting words and actions of speakers and public men and of 
domination by the great finarcial and industrial interests: ‘‘Certainly it is true that 
in no other country has the press developed so satanic an ingenuity of perversion, 
so extraordinary a facility in presenting a man as a fool or an undesirable [some- 
times an offensive autocrat ?], in making him say or imply what never entered his 
mind.” Two contributory reasons are mentioned: The American view that stenog- 
raphy is a drawback to good reporting, and the assumption that a straight report of 
a meeting or interview is not news, not a story, in the American sense. 
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I have no intention of making out the whole case of the public 
against the newspaper. I shall menticn, only for the purpose of 


the present discussion, a few of the counts, of my half-truths which, i 


however fractional, need to be faced. Thus there is, for the first, 
the advertising. Imight say the morally uncensored, unexpurgated 
advertising; but not there lies the point I would stress, although 
there lies a real point. I have in mind the not uncommon virtual 
control of the advertising or the advertisers over the news and 


editorial departments. Even our college paper, The Michigan, 


Daily, it is rumored, not very long ago had some difficulty with 
its advertisers because of its interest in the wear-your-old-clothes 
campaign among the studerts. Other papers, not much farther 
off, could possibly confess that sometimes the reporter or the 
editor did know what the advertiser wanted. I happen to know 
in the case of a prominent, widely known eastern daily, of definite 
protests and threats from important business interests against 
reports and editorials about certain labor agitations. But elabora- 
tion of the case on this score is needless. The fact that the papers 
seek large circulations to tempt the advertisers and that the 
advertisers naturally expect their interests to be conserved is a 
commonplace of modern journalism, easily read between the pages 
of any typical daily paper. “98, oe 

I turn to a second count. Not only do the advertisers check 
the news or at critical points influence the policy, so prostituting 
the public press to private or at least to conservative and stand- 
pat commercial purposes, but also for obvious reasons the peculiar 
mentality of advertising with its lure and its stimulation spreads 
inevitably to the news and even to the editorial pages. A paper 
cannot be a great advertising medium on some pages and avoid, 
for something mentally better, a circulation-increasing pririency 
and sensationalism on other pages. In the fullness of its time a 
paper in all its sections tends to become mentally and morally 
homogenous. Its reporters, superior to stenography and accuracy 
in general, will not report facts but make “stories.” Its editors 
will write briefs, not critical editorials: 

There is, thirdly, the peculiar conservatism of the press. This 
undoubtedly attaches also to the commercial and financial interests. 
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Business cannot brook change. Let the issue between progress and 
standingpat be clearly drawn'and the odds, I think, are strong that 
the press will follow the latter. Changes doubtless must come to 
a certain degree, within certain bounds, and within these bounds 
differences may be openly and safely expressed; but the wheels of 
industry and business and of the established order generally must 


not be stopped. The newspaper, then, in its lines and between~ 


them will be essentially conservative. Progress can come only 
through the people, through the independent crowd, or through 
a leader, ideally, of course, through both, and a conservative press 
may blind the people with organized propaganda, the now accepted 
name for social and political advertising or salesmanship, and may 
obstruct or destroy leadership. That latterly we have been living, 


, thanks to the tremendous circulations of our newspapers, in an 


atmosphere of prurient advertising and pointed propaganda, we all 
know very well. 
But the conservatism of the general press, says somebody, is 


a most fortunate thing. I agree that a certain conservatism is- 
most fortunate. I would not for a moment prefer and substitute ` 
the so-called “radical press.” The trouble with the press’s. con- 


servatism is that so often it is falsely motivated and that, as 
motivated, it involves the press in a sort of double living.’ Con- 
servative for its own reasons as to the wheels of industry, conserva- 
tive in not ever being politically or industrially seriously radical 
or revolutionary, it quite spoils whatever virtue there may be 
in, this by exploiting the lower and violent sides of human nature, 
by commercializing in its own Sows mankerns way murder, sex 
crime, misfortune. Its “human stories” are seldom any credit or 
for that matter any fair.evidence of human nature. Let it under- 
take to idealize human nature and it is more extravagant and 
melodramatic than accurate. Simply, the newspaper’s conserva- 


`- tism and its peculiar. venal sensationalism go together and in the 


latter lies such an-eventual undoing of the former as might give 
pause even to the reddest of the reds. 

Here, too, I may mention the familiar E R when 
not actually lying headline. Writing headlines is surely a fine 
art, the specific art of making facts in general exciting and of 
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making specially interesting facts serve some partisan purpose. 
In the latter respect many a paper has played double, reporting 
on the whole accurately in the text but duly coloring the headlines. 
_ Thus, during the lete campaign a certain speaker, known to be 
for the League of Nations, said that, the League not supported and 
so failing, the next war would be soon and would be more terrible 
than the recent Great War. For tkis news in a certain anti- 
League paper the headiag was in substance as follows: Well- 
known Pro-League Orator Predicts Another Great War Soon! To 
anything but most casual reading the paragraphs below quite 
belied the heading. So, however, at least in the headlines, was an 
argument for the League turned into one against it, and the par- 
tisan readers could be trusted not to read with any care, if at all, 
below the headlines. Another illustration: Not long ago I sent 
a communication tc a paper of different political views from my 
own. The letter was an experiment. It called attention to a 


certain public man’s opportunism and inconsistencies, quoting his | 


speeches at different times. I wondered if the paper would pub- 
lish the letter and face the exposure. It did publish the letter, 
but with saving headlines, and I have to add, with editorial omis- 
sions of essential sentences, so that a shifting and truth-careless 
politician was made to se2m a patriot! I was, of course, helpless. 
The paper had a rigat, at least a legal right, so long as newspapers 
are not common carriers or public servants, not to publish at all, but 
it had no right eith=r to its headlines or to the editorial changes. 
The two cases now g:ven only tell a very familiar story. The head- 
line is a great weapon and unbiased important news is the excep- 
tion, not the rule. In headlines propaganda has its storm troops. 

Besides the commerciélism of the press, the mongering men- 
tality, and the general corservatism, involving duplicity and, when 
also aggressively partisan; & certain habit of “fabrication,” there 
is to be considered, fourthly, among ny half-truths, the defense, 
the only specious defense. often given- for publicity, especially in 
instances where privacy has been invaded. The public, the claim 
is, has a right to Lnow; publicity is society’s great safeguard; 
and, under this claim, the newspaper presumes upon its right to 
pry. But the claim, I sey, although the public often meets the 
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prier halfway, is spécious. It is specious on two counts: (1) The 
press too often publishes what it does publish inaccurately, shoddily, 
sensationally, impertinently. (2) It often suppresses what the 
public has a right to know. It is not, for example, overanxious, 
having made mistakes of misrepresentation or of injustice, to give 
the same publicity, if any publicity, to corrections. But, still more 
seriously, often it will not advocate reforms of real public need, such 
as those for purer milk or for purer “movies,” if—as sometime 
happens-—dairy companies or theaters call for the soft pedal. Such 
selective sensationalism, I submit, is not an honest and safeguard- . 
ing publicity. 

Related to this defense of ET or . implied in it, is the 
notion that a newspaper must give the public what it wants. This 
also has a specious value, unless the newspaper is to be only the 
public’s creature. But under it what do the papers do? They 
proceed to catch the public more or less off its guard, either at its 
partisan blindness, irresponsibility, and selfish interest ‘or at its 
general state of leisure and relaxation when control is lacking and 
mind-and morals alike are lax. If under these circumstances the, 
public were getting what it really wanted, the newspaper would 
really be respected for its mentality and its morality, as today it 
certainly is not or is orly exceptionally. The press, of course, is 


a great power. It is so recognized. The quick and effective 


publicity that it provides is a very great force and is so appre- 
ciated. But, again, there is. no genuine,. warm respect. ‘The 
public somehow is not getting. what it really wants. Exciting 
exposure is not appropriate and useful candor. What men will 
taxe in conditions of relaxation is not what they most want. Nor 
am I now speaking only for doctrinaires, idealists, college professors, 
highbrows generally. Were it not altogether too likely that many . 
a reporter would avidly seize upon the remark as almost, if not 
quite, one of the chief messages of my present discourse and give 


it special emphasis, a headline or bold-faced caption, I would go 


or: and say that intellectual and cultural and moral professors have 
sometimes affected lowbrow, relaxing, and even somewhat vulgar 
movies or vaudevilles and read first, not last, the corresponding 
features of the newspapers; but, for safety, I refrain, really remark- 
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ing only that the general public, however lowbrow and uncultured, 
would not seek whaz on casual opportunity, the day’s work done, 
it would read and be diverted by. ) 

A fifth difficulty with the newspaper, discouraging to anyone 
looking for a newspaper conscience, is its control by the crowd 
mind. Conscience, somehow, whatever else any definition of it 
may require, needs a responsible, individual person. Newspapers, 
however, as a rule are.not now edited by individuals in any condi- 
tion of independence and personal responsibility. In varying ways 
and degrees the positions of editors are like that of a young friend 
of mine in the recent campaign, ardently thinking on one side and 
successfully editing his paper on the other. Add to this factor in 
the work of newspaper editing today the general conservatism, 
political or commercial, and the supplemental, aggressive parti- 
sanship, and what I mean bv the control of the crowd mind must 
be clear. Editor or reporter in his mental states and movements 
is made very largely the creature of ideas, judgments, purposes, 
that are more atmospheric than personally his own, the suggestions 
of the organization in which he finds himself rather than the results 
of his own candid experience and independent thinking. Do but 
reflect, too, on the mass of syndicated matter, and on the large 
supply of prepared and generously circulated propaganda coming 
from all well-ordered and organized departments of life that have 
learned to take care of the publicity end. The wonder is if the 
modern editor has tc do anything but think administratively, that 
is, of, for, and by others. For my meaning it is not necessary 
that all editors be in the extreme plight of my young friend already 
mentioned. It suffices that all the conditions are calculated to 
develop for newspapers autcmatic thinking instead of independent 
thinking. Moreover, now to recall an earlier allusion, if partisan- 
ship ever come, as in recent years, to run high, if reactionary 
forces and an alarmed conservatism become very assertive, the 
mentality of the press, as of the reading public, will even fall to 
the level of the ouija board and things like it. I mean that a mental 
automatism with its release of the morbid and sensational sub- 
conscious and its reactions to the atmospheric, its proneness to 
unreason and strong passions, and above all to suspecting or even, 
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as the phrase goes, to actually “seeing things, ”? will become general. 
The press offrecent times. I submit, has “communicated” a great 


. deal to a too ready public. ‘Automatic writing” has not remained, 


the special privilege of a few select spirits. 

But, as the last count, there is what is possibly only a surely 
of much that has already been said. I mean the newspaper’s bias - 
for the normal] and aversion to the individual. Already I have 
had occasion to say that progress can come only through the people 
and a leader, and that a naturally conservative press, catching the 


‘people off guard, by an organized propaganda may blind the 


people and obstruct real leadership. The press’s natural reaction 


` to individuality is hostility. Not even conceding individuality 


to its own staff, why should it countenance this in others? Why 
not even resent it in others? Certain itisthat the presshasshown > 
a special disposition even to persecute individuality, exploiting it 
sensationally, humorously, derisively, and using it as a foil for exalt- 
ing the. normal and conventional and commonplace. I wonder if 
here is not one of the worst dangers of the newspaper today. 


` The successful; socialized individual, great for his accumulation, - 


conventionally large and proportionally prominent, gets attention 
and acclaim; but individuality by quality and originality, by 
courage and adventure, individuality of the sort that, being vital 
rather than just formally prominent, is quick with. possible lead- 
ership, commonly gets neglect or, if attention, then ridiculous 
exposure. Of course democracy has its eccentrics, its cranks, and 
fools, as kings and: their courts used to, and to give the fools and 
their follies publicity.is entertaining and often may be useful; but 
also democracy can ill afford to take very large chances of treating — 
its real individuals as fools or worse than’fools, even as real male- 
factors, to be exposed to the laughter and abuse of the commion, * 
paying crowd. The paying crowd, I suppose, is democracy’s court. 

All of which seems to be suggesting that the press is, or is 
taking large chances’ of being, falsely democratic, exalting . the 
accumulating individual, the merely big exponent of what all, 
loyal to the prevailing order, generally are, but disparaging when 
not actually persecuting the individual of courage and actual leader- 
ship who may, of course, literally or figuratively, in the obvious, 
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narrow sense or more generally, depress the market. The sure 
end of such false democracy is'tyranny. A democracy that does 
not foster real leadership and the aristocracy of it is only riding 
to its own undoing. It is rather a strange condition of affairs that 
the press today should cry so loud, in the interest of democracy, 
for its own freedom. Is it really willing to be free? Is it quite 
ready to serve a rezal instead of a formal and. only apparent 
democracy ? i f : 

In summary, the case of the people against the press, as'I have 
tried to work it out, now has these chiei counts: commercialism, 
the mentality of salesmanship, a virtual and falsely motivated 
conservatism, a biased and selective publicity, control by the 
crowd mind with strong tendencies toward ‘‘automatism” and its 
` occult “communications,” and a too ready contempt for active 
individuality and real or possible leadership. ‘That these six counts 
cross each other more or less does nct matter. They may all 
reduce to one, a conservative commercialism. Certainly. I have 
no reverence for the number six. But, six or one, they do not 
_ make clear the existence of a newspaper concience. On the 
contrary, as here presented, they must have suggested the non- 
existence. Still, we have not yet got our definition. 

With a prudence, born fortunately of most honest conviction, 
I have called this discourse a “study in half-truths.” Studies 
in whole truths belong in the field of mathematics or pure science. 
Vital human affairs cannot be discussed in any but half-truths. 
Perhaps you have not realized this before; many do fail to realize 
it; but in any discussion of intimately human affairs one has no 
choice but to write or talk pro or con and to be only partially 
right on either side. Nothing human can be wholly bad or wholly 
good. Money, law, self, sex, adventure are all examples of this. 
Always in each one are-closely met, are set vis-à-vis, the good and 
the bad. Each, however dangerous or vicious, has actively possible 
worth. In sex are met the brothel and the home; in adventure 
and its uncertainties, the gambler and the martyr: The news- 
paper, intimately a human affair, in its various characters is no 
exception to the rule. Those six counts against it, as now tobe 
admitted, are only so many half-truths; only so many charges, in 
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other words, that might be the counts of the defense. Do Isay' ` 
“might be”? Iam ready to predict that the counsel for the press 
will reply to me, if finding reply necessary, by urging ideal possibili- | 
ties in every fault I have thought to expose. The press, we shall 
be reminded, ought to be conservative. It ought to be, if not 

commercial, at least practical, pragmatic. It ought to publish and 

even boldly expose life and human nature. Is not publicity, like 

confession, good-for real life? The press, again, ought to reflect, 

even at some risk of a certain automatism, the general mind, not 

every editor’s or reporter’s or any chance individual’s ideas. In - 
the press, then, as in those other affairs of human life, are met ai 
least potentially unideal and ideal, corrupt or corrupting and benefi- | 
cent expressions of the things of which we have found the news- | 
paper to be made. 

Evidently, as an interesting conclusion, the various dangers 
and faults of modern journalism are not things to be dealt with 
just surgically.’ “They themselves offer actual resources or oppor- 
tunities to be realized. They are forces that should not be allowed 
- to have their way but should rather be made mediate and service- 
able to the life of society, serving what an active and progressing 
. social life, not what a relaxed or inert life, wants. In certain 
industries and businesses, for example, a narrow commercial spirit 
_has become enlightened and has given place to a more profitable 
but also philanthropic pragmatism, and the time must come when 
the generally narrow,.conservative commercialism of the newspaper 
will realize that in news, in editorials, or in advertising, a sober . 
honesty in the long run makes more money, insures more social and 
political stability, and mediates fuller life. Partisanship, again, 
will find, that fair play and the sportsmanship of it are the most 
successful politics, giving up, for being both mean and unwise, 
what has been called political sabotage. Publicity will ‘become, 
nct morbidly sensational and mongering, not biased and dishonest, 
but objective, sane, balanced, purposed to society’s good, not to 
society’s mere excitement and harm, not to idle entertainment of 
the curious or itching, nor yet to mere exposure or ridicule or 
abuse of anybody, above all not to the exploitation of crime and 
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violence generally for the sake of circulation. Some legislation, 

possibly, would help to bring such desirable changes; but, while 
legislation, say by declaring the newspaper a common carrier or a 
public utility or some combination of these, might hasten such 
changes, it could not really inaugurate them. Any effective 
legislation would only be a sign that the press itself was beginning 
to find itself, to come more ideally than heretofore into its own. 

The press has been something of a prodigal. It has run wild 

mentally and morally. Like so much in our American life, it has 

grown very rapidly to enormous proportions and amazing power 

and it is still uncontrolled by any clear appreciation of itself. It 
has yet fully to realize its true place and work.and its faults and 

dangers are the result. It is still more a creature of the times than 

an informed purpose. So to speak, its mind and its heart have 

not kept pace with its body. Nevertheless its condition cannot 

last. I am of opinion that important changes are not far off. 

Reform came, it may be remembered, to the sixteenth-century 

church that was at once so bad and so necessary. Luther, I une 
to ‘remember, was a contemporary of Machiavelli. 

A newspaper conscience? I had almost forgotten my quarry. 

I submit that if—forgetting I had forestalled them—the newspaper 

men should rise jealously to defend the press against my charges, - 
reminding me that at most I was telling only half-truths, they 

would be giving conclusive evidence of an actual newspaper con- 

science. I should feel that I could trust the press in their hands. 

In justifying it they would have to idealize it. They would have 

to discover with some clearness possible worth and service even in 
the present faults; admitting my charges, however only semitrue, 

but translating the very offenses into possible and desirable virtues. 

Moreover, probably every newspaper in the country can show 
many, oft repeated good works, advocacy of important reforms, 

generous assistance in “drives,” charities, public benefits of all 
sorts; and these and other “good works,” although possibly more 
“in the day’s work” than vigorously, progressively conscientious, 

do afford a basis for confidence in the press and its future. Con- 
science I should define as intelligence about self and the life in 
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Evils of isolation. The process of forming opinions is rather mysterious, and the 
most convincing evidence s ofter resisted; yet it is undeniable that opinions are 
slowly modified under the pressure of facts and arguments. The chief obstacle to 
evolutional progress in medern society is isolation—individual, group, and class 
isolation; and the only remedy for isolation is the deliberate cultivation of social 
contacts. Understanding end sympathy are the fruits of such contacts. In minor 
controversies the contact remedy is being applied, and with some success. In the 
deeper and larger controversies the harmful effects of intellectual and moral isolation 
are seen on every hand. Sanaticism, bordering on insanity, may be produced by 
isolation. Certain fallacies of reformers, radicals, and others may be traced to isola- 
tion. Benefits of contacts. Forums and clubs are partial solutions. The candic 
study of opposing views is zhe only substitute for direct personal contacts, and the 
‘study of history is one ferm of conzact. f 


It has never been cetermined whether temperament or accidents 
of environment and education play the greater part in making us 
radical or liberal or conservative. We know from experience that 
there are firebrands ¿mong those who pose as conservatives and 
judicially minded, sober, careful thinkers among those who call 
themselves radicals: The formation of opinion, the evolution .of 
convictions, are processes that only the shallow person imagines he 
can always follow and account for. Conscientious men are aware 
that they entertain s:rong beliefs without having fully examined 
the arguments of the cblest opponents of those beliefs and satisfied 
themselves that those arguments are- unsound. ‘“‘Flashes,’’ intui- 
tions, mysterious affirities have a great deal to do with what we 
are pleased to regard as pucely ratiocinative and logical processes. 
There are intellectual attractions and repulsions, no doubt, as there 
are personal. This is why. the common sense of mankind has 
realized the virtual impossibility of convincing men “against their 
will.” We often resist explanation and resent facts and evidence 
that seem to play havoc with rooted notions or prejudices. 

All these facts must be recognized, though their bearing on 
social problems, or on efforts to solve such problems, needs no 
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elaborationhere. But, despite those facts, one truth is incontrovert- 
ible, though it receives far less attention than it merits. That 
‘truth is briefly this: that the most serious and formidable obstacle 
to social progress by mutual accommodation and sympathetic, 
ungrudging give-and-take is found in the lack of adequate social 
contacts, in isolation—individual as well as group isolation. We 
speak of the effects of physical isolation on mountain or hill settle- 
ments.- We speak of insular narrowness of view. . But is it 
‘sufficiently realized by the generality of even the educated elements 
that individual and group isolation is possible in the most populous 
and crowded cities, or chat such isolation is fraught with evil and 
danger in times like ours, when the due appreciation of what classes 
owe one to another, or of the interdependence of classes and groups, 
or of the essential, underlying moral and emotional likeness of 
human beings, irrespective of race, class, or condition, is particu- 
larly necessary and desirable?. “Get understanding” is the injunc- 
tion of every sage and humanitarian. But how is understanding 
to be achieved? Not from books alone, surely, and still less from 
books about books, can we learn to understand our fellow-men, 
or ourselves, for that matter. We can understand men only by 
living and working with them, by “matching minds,” by studying 
and solving common problems together with them, by patiently 
seeking to apprehend other points of view, and putting ourselves 
in the place of those who seem to us, in our different place, unreason- 
able or selfish and hard-hearted. ' 

Now, as applied to the minor controversies between employers 
and employed, these observations are not likely to be seriously 
challenged. The average employer, or the average workman, will 
` now admit that conciliation, “round-table conferences,” mediation, 
and arbitration are successful largely because they promote under- 
standing and facilitate compromise. The arrogant employer, or 
` the equally arrogant labor-leader, who has “nothing to discuss,” 
who wishes to dictate terms instead of negotiating them, is apt to 
be an object of criticism and reprobation even in .his own circle. 
We expect labor disputes to be settled under “the rule of reason.” 
And we have actually made no little advance toward ‘that policy. 
Take, however, the larger field of economic and social reform 
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struggles. What are we doing to establish necessary and help- 
ful social contacts for the purpose of removing psychological and 
emotional obstacles to “understanding” ?: The Forum is ar 
excellent institution, of course, and its influence is wholly beneficial. 
But its sphere is limited, and at the best it touches only the super- 
ficial aspects of the problems of our time. It does not meet the 
existing need, either in an intensive or extensive sense. 

The results of isolation are lamentable. Ignorance, profound 

prejudice, distrust, suspicion, misinterpretation of motives, per- 
version of purposes, incredible blindness to facts—these are the 
unavoidable effects of the high walls which separate class from 
class, set from set, group from group, school from school, in modern 
society. _ - 
A great British statesman ance said, in connection with par- 
fnentary measures dealing with social problems, that the upper 
classes of the United Kingdom know as little about the lives, condi-. 
tions, and sentiments of the lower classes of their own country as 
the average ‘Englishman knows of the life or mental habits of 
any foreigner in a far-off land. ‘Since that observation was made’ 
a voluminous literature has been laboriously piled up on the subject, 
“How the Other Half Lives.” Not many have studied this litera- 
ture, it must be confessed, and, moreover, it is largely out of date. 
Each period has its own mood, its own spirit, its own point of view. 
The facts gathered by the conscientious students of economic and 
social conditions of fifty or even twenty-five years ago have lost 
not a little of their relevance or significance for the thoughtful 
student and analyst of our own day. We can no more live socially 
on the data of another generation than we can sustain ourselves 
physically by the food which another generation consumed. 

. Let me illustrate at this point the strange, deplorable, and 
mischievous effects of individual and group isolation. When the 
writer was a very young man he entertained vague and slight rela- 
tions with certain leaders of what was then known as Anarchist 
Communism. Though no avowed disciple, he was trusted by those 
leaders. He was present at some secret and important meetings 
at which “the Revolution” was discussed, as well as the means of 
furthering and accelerating it. At one of these meetings a man, 
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then internationally famous, calmly recommended arson, with delib- 
erate fraud at the expense of the insurance companies, as a promis- 
ing source of revenue for propaganda purposes.. A considerable 
group of ‘mpressionable youths listened to this advice without the 
faintest surprise. Why not arson in America if Red Terror was, 
not only permissible, but sacred in Russia? A state of war existed ` 
between modern society and the revolutionary radicals, and in war 
everything is fair. Whr shrink from robbing capitalistic insurance 
companies, or from endangering life? What is the value of a few 
lives as against the duty of contributing to the overthrow of a ` 
hateful and iniquitous social order ? 

Discretion and expediency, not regard for human life or for 
property, prevented the adoption of the-arson scheme. But the 
fact that intelligent young men considered it at all, and that a man 
' of distinction and intellectual power proposed it in all seriousness, 

can be explained only by the demoralizing effects of group isola- . 
.tion. Even grim revo_utionists cannot long resist the insidious 
influence of contact with persons of less extreme views, and sooner 
or later they begin to perceive that bourgeois morality and common 
sense are not without some claim to consideration from’ advanced 
thinkers and architects of a perfect social system! 

Now, many of the destructive radicals whose names were house- 
held ‘words twenty years ago have acquired a certain amount of 
understanding. Experience and contact with men of other views 
and other temperaments have consciously and unconsciously opened 
their minds. But younger radicals are no doubt cherishing iden- 
tical or similar delusions and fallacies in this day of ours. Time 
may work a like cure, but why not apply the corrective, or remedy, 
of contact and intercourse at once and hasten recovery ? 

It is a well-known fact that militant radicals who do not see 
eye-to-eye with one anozher are apt to hate and despise one another 
even more deeply than they hate and despise the common foe, the 
non-radical. The bitter conflicts between orthodox Socialists and 
Anarchists, or between Communist-Anarchists and Individualist 
Anarchists, are often wondered at by the simple-minded conserva- 
tive who imagines that all radicals aim at the same objective and 
favor the same -methods. But the intelligent observer and 
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student of revolutionary literature makes no such mistake. He 
knows.that one radical group may be as isolated from other radical 
groups as it is from conservative groups. Always to meet the same 
codisciples, always to hear the same arguments, always to apply 
the same viewpoint, and never to have to meet searching criticism, 
doubt, contradiction, is to sink gradually into the most intolerant 
and insane dogmatism and absurdity. That criticism is helpful, 
because it leads to reconsideration of one’s position and to revision 
of one’s creed, is of course a truism. . The corollary, that isolation 
is an intellectual and moral curse, has not been sufficiently em- ` 
phasized, at least in the discussion of disquieting social move- 
ments. : 

Nor is it necessary to go far afield or to explore dark sub- 
terranean holes, in order te discover instances of injustice and error 
due to isolation. A little reflection on the incidents of national 
everyday existence will satisfy any thoughtful person that most of 
the fallacies and crude, shallow generalizations indulged in by men 
and women who regard themselves as moderates or reasonable 
liberals, or even firm conservatives, are attributable to ignorance, 
misapprehension, and isolation. Where the isolation is temporary, 
the mischief is temporary and perhaps soon forgotten. Where the 
isolation is permanent, the mischief is permanent. 

Take a very familiar notion constantly expressed in so-called 
liberal circles—namely, the notion that “the people” are just, 
square, altruistic, reasonable, while “the rulers,” or the politicians 
and the diplomats, are almost invariably tricky, selfish, predatory, 
arrogant. How often have honest and well-intentioned audiences 
applauded this notion! Yet it is difficult to find any basis of fact 
for it in history and contemporary experience. The rulers and 
ruled are often in profound agreement when the former seem most 
unfair and aggressive to outsiders. In democratic countries rulers 
have no dynastic traditions to bind them, and when elected they 
are fresh from contact with the plain citizens. How soon, alas, 
do these democratic statesmen and diplomats display the traits and 
propensities which our doctrinaire liberals associate with autocrats, 
kings, aristocratic “governing cliques,” and the like! How can 
representatives of the virtuous people so soon lose the virtues they 
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are supposed to bring with them into public office because they are 
sons of the soil, typical ea era of the. average body of 
citizens ? 

The common-sense answer is, of course, that the rulers never 
really had the virtues they are supposed to have lost; that the | 
“plain people” are neither better nor worse than their representa- 
tives in office; that office and power present temptations or oppor- 
tunities to which average human nature succumbs, and that “the 
people,” in similar circumstances, under like temptations, would 
behave and actually do behave precisely as the statesmen and 
diplomats do. There is moral danger in the possession of power, 
and in this important fact certain schools of radicalism find an 
argument aganist all “strong?” governments and the sovereign 
pretensions of states. Power is almost invariably abused. Bureau- 
crative arrogance and superciliousness are proverbial. But these 
truths are wholly irrelevant to the sweeping and arbitrary distinc- 
tion between rulers and ruled. The assumption that the common 
people are always right, just, sympathetic, and generous is naive 
to the point of childishness. 

Take one recent instance. President Wilson, after consultation 
with experts, expressed the opinion that Fiume ought to be awarded 
to the Jugo-Slav state, not to Italy. He made an elaborate argu- 
ment on the question, and appealed to the Italian people over the 
heads of their diplomatic representatives, who were generally 
accused of chauvinism ard perverse obscurantism. , What was the 
response of the Italian people?’ What was the reaction of the 
Italian citizens and residents of America? Why, with negligible 
exceptions, the Italians appealed to angrily condemned President 
Wilson—and this without meeting his arguments. The man they 
had idolized a few short months before suddenly fell in their estima- 
tion and none was disposed to make any allowances for him. He 
was to be “punished” foz his presumption. Now, even if we take 
the position that Mr. Wilson was wrong on the Fiume question, 
the Italian people knew that there was nothing selfish and deliber- 
ately unfriendly to them :n his decision. He sought to do justice, 
and there was no occasion for wrath and violence on the part of 
honest and justice-loving men. ‘The explosion of an irrational 
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nationalism and a shabby jingoism in connection with the Fiume 
affair should have given the superficial Liberals pause. 

A very popular fallacy not unrelated to the ‘“ruled-versus- 
rulers” fallacy is that current among those opponents of the capital- 
istic system who are more bitter than intelligent. Of course, a 
‘thoughtful evolutionist will admit, at least on cross-examination, 
that this system was “inevitable’”—as a stage in industrial develop- 
ment. Marx himself fully recognizes this fact. His contention was 
that capitalism was outliving its usefulness, rapidly becoming 
impossible and “digzing its own grave.” He felt sure that at 
a certain stage the working masses would rise and abolish it—not 
by destroying it, but dy taking over factories, mills, mines, transpor- 
tation facilities, banks, etc.,and placing them on a new, co-operative, 
democratic basis. ‘et Marx, evolutionist though he was, set the 
worst kind of example to his disciples by thundering against and 
vehemently assailing the capitalists—as if they had maliciously 
and wickedly invented anc established the present system, and as 
if, in maintaining and defending it today, they were all guilty of 
moral turpitude! OZ course, every sane person who knows ‘‘capi- 
talists” and supporters of capitalism is aware that they believe in 
it sincerely and do nct admit that any better system is available to 
put in place of capitalism. Such men may be mistaken, but how 
can an evolutionist denounce them as enemies of humanity? 
Individually and personally they are as liberal, as humane, as 
tolerant, as generous as the members of any other class of modern 
society. It is possitle to work for the supersession of capitalism 
by co-operation without hating or abusing the average capitalist or 
the average honest champion of that system. 

Yet how often one hears in radical or semiradical circles the 
phrases, “capitalistic conspiracy,” “orotherhood of thieves,” 
“ruthless exploiters,” and the like. The notion that a great 
system, economic, po-itical, or religious, can rest on a “conspiracy” 
is too absurd to be tréated seriously, yet how many are misled and 
poisoned by taking :t seriously! On the cther hand, in capital- 
istic and business circles one hears much rabid denunciation cf 
“labor agitators,” union chiefs, organizers of strikes, and insist- 
ent advocates of colective bargaining. -To many employers and 
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managers the whole labor movement is simply a “conspiracy” 


against business and property—a conspiracy led by crooks, grafters, 
indolent men who will not ror at their trades and prefer to live 
by their wits! 

Such fallacies as have been mentioned are so puerile that, to 
account for them, some obsérvers jump to the equally absurd 
fallacy that the world is full of conscious knaves and hypocrites, 
and that few really entertain the belieis they profess to entertain 
and to act upon in their ordinary relations. 

_The true explanaticn of the extraordinary fallacies under dis- 
cussion, and others of like nature, is that individual or group 
isolation is fatal to the human mind and the human moral sense, 
and that men’ otherwise sane can become virtually insane in respect. 
to questions affecting their. class, caste, group, which questions 
they never have to consider from the point of view of other classes, 
castes, and groups. Exhortations in behalf of open-mindedness and 
tolerance are usually vain unless we are forced by contacts, by 
circumstances, to clear our minds of cant and prejudice. 

Under normal circumstances prejudice and misunderstanding 
seriously retard progress by compromise and mutual concession. 
In revolutionary times the same causes produce savage physical 


conflicts and bloodshed. Assassinations, reprisals, executions, mob’ 


vengance—these, are the terrible effects of hate and prejudice be- 
gotten by ignorance and isolation.- 

It may be pointed out, by way of objecting to the foregoing 
argument, that there are doctrinaires and fanatics whose eyes do not 
see and whose ears do not hear—whom facts do not impress, and 
who, indeed; misinterpret every fact to suit the ‘theory: they have 
espoused. Yes, there are such doctrinaires. But it is doubtful 
whether many of them are. hopelessly incurable. If facts make 
no impression upon them, the remedy is more facts and still more 
facts. The fanatic is generally a person whose natural peculiari- 
ties are accentuated by complete isolation. 

A striking illustration of the ludicrous effect of a dogma or 
fallacy on a person not really isolated may be found in Mr. Upton 
Sinclair’s ‘piquant little book, The Brass Check. Here is a meant- 


to-be terrific indictment of the American press, which, according . 
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to the author, is venal, conscienceless, immoral, sensational, vulgar, 
and stupid., Many of his specifications support these charges, 
though only certain newspapers and periodicals are actually con- 
victed by the proof offered. But Mr.-Sinclair’s facts in no wise sup- 
port his chief conclusion, which is, in a nutshell, that our press is 
vicious and corrupt kecausé its rôle is that of special pleader and 
apologist, because it exists to preserve and defend the capitalistic sys- 
tem, and because, were it to publish the truth and were it fair and 
decent, its news and comment would furnish daily evidence of the 
rottenness of that system. It lies, suppresses news, manufactures 
“fakes,” distorts and wilfully misrepresents facts in order to white- 
wash capitalism! 

Can any theory be more grotesquely inadequate and false than 
this? The- majority of the editors, reporters, special writers, 
and correspondents do not know whet capitalism is or what 
other system might conceivably supplant it. Of the minority 
who know, only a few deliberetely “defend” the capitalistic system. 
The generality are induenced by more immediate and narrow con- 
siderations—fear of advertisers, fear of readers, the ideas and 
affiliations of the publisher and chief editor, personal prejudices or 
notions, routine, tradition, and the like. That the press is a 
conspiracy to suppress attacks on capitalism and deceive the 
exploited masses is one of those “rich” fallacies which only provoke 
mirth among the judicious. Yet Mr. Sinclair has known many 
newspaper men and has lived and moved in a newspaper and 
magazine atmosphere. He is so wedded, however, to his social- 
ism that he cannot imagine opposition or indifference to it on the 
part of sincere and intelligent men. You are anti-socialist ? 
Well, you must be either a fool or a paid conspirator! 

There is a cure for Mr. Sinclair, however—more intimate 
contact with editors, reporters, correspondents, and press people 
generally. He has never seen the press steadily and whole. His - 
bias blinded him to the most obvious explanations of the facts 
correctly observed and recorded by him. 

But while it is easy to advise contacts as a remedy for mis- 
understanding and fanaticism and injustice, it is very difficult 
indeed to apply the remedy. As already pointed out, forums and 
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like agencies are useful te a limited extent and should be encouraged: l 
and multiplied. But more intimate contacts are essential. Rep- 


' resentatives of different schools and classes should be brought 


together. in clubs and in conferences not merely to learn one 
another’s opinions, but—what is more important—to appreciate 
each other’s moral qualities, characters, temperaments. When you 
know that a certain person is honest and fair, you cannot, when he 
happens to.disagree with you, even ona vital question, lightly 
attribute his opinion to conscious class or group interest. You 

will not charge him with insincerity. You will try to reason with 
him and you will try to weight Ais reasons and do them justice. 

In the end you will be influenced by him, as he will be by you. 
Such actions and reactions are so familiar in life that one wonders 
society has not endeavored widely to apply the contact remedy 
to the victims of isolation and ignorance. 

_ The only substitute—and an unsatisfactory one at-best—for 
direct personal contact is the earnest, candid study of the views of ` 
the persons who differ with you and whom you are tempted to con- 

demn on slight evidence. We know that history teaches us little 

or nothing; that when we read about human conduct in the past we 

interpret it.in the ligat of present human conduct, and that the 

“lessons” of history are usually the lessons we bring from our own 

experience to the study. of history. That scholars of equal rank 

differ radically in their interpretations of past events is well known. . 
That historians are “subjective” and biased is undeniable. Yet 

there is one lesson which history must surely impress even on the 

most subjective of students and interpreters—namely, the lesson 

of tolerance and understanding. The most conservative men of 

today are able to discuss the terror phase of the great French 

Revolution without bitterness. Allowances are readily made for 

dead leaders and partisans of a fairly remote past, though no 

similar allowances are made for contemporary leaders or partisans. 

The reading and. study of history, therefore, cannot be useless and 

unprofitable even from a narrowly practical point of view. It may 

be recommended as a form of contact. But even more profitable is 

a candid, honest study of the opinions and sentiments of our con- 


temporaries, and especially of those whom we least comprehend 
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and most dislike. Conservatives and Liberals should read, habitu- 
ally not sporadically, the better sort of radical organs and books. 
Radicals should read the best and ablest organs of the conservative 
sets or classes. The leading periodicals and newspapers should, on 
suitable occasions, make intelligent arrangements for the adequate 
presentation of. both, or all, sides. A strike, a lockout, a socic- 
logical conference, a new bill of moment, a new book of originality 
or striking merit—all such events, and others, furnish occasions 
for symposia and full discussions of the dominant problems of the 
period. Such symposia, if carefully prepared, reflect the spirit of 
the age and register the advance actually made in social thought 
and feeling. They are worthy of preservation in relatively -per- 
manent forms—pamphlets, books, legislative reports. 

In short, there are many ways of prcmoting direct and indirect 
social contacts—ways now neglected or fitfully and ineffectively 
used—for the supremely important purpose of making different 
and warring social groups and schools acquainted with one another 
and tolerant of one another. Isolation, to repeat, is the chief 
obstacle to progress by give-and-take, to timely concessions and 
wise compromises. The friends of social evolution, of peaceful 
adjustments, have not sufficiently appreciated the moral mischief 
and danger of isolation or the efficacy of deliberate, systematic 
promotion of contact as the preventive and cure of isolation. 


x 
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TWO KINDS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


_ JULIUS T. HOUSE 
State Normal School, Wayne, Nebraska 
ABSTRACT : : 
» There are two schools of thinkers who are interested in vocational education: 
(a) those who think in terms of the child and the job; (b) those who think in terms 
of the child and the social process. The narrower view of vocational education. ‘The 
plan of vocational education proposed by the first group tends to stratification of social 
groups by (a) rigid division into managers and workers; (b) exploitation of weaker 
groups; (c) establishment at public expense of an institution to perpetuate division. 
Objections to the plan are: (a) this very division;. ($) loss of labor leadership; (c) 
general lowering of intelligence in the labor groups. The social view of vocational 
education. ‘The second group of educators plan to institute vocational study that 
shall bring the child into contact with the social world in which the vocation functions. 
The child will therefore study: (a) the general social purpose of vocations; (b) the 
present social efficiency of the same; (e) the relation SE re vards to the development 
of a standard of living. The needs of childhood should be met by (e) better pay to 
adult labor; ( o) more broadly efficient schools. 


, 


There are two schools of thinkers interested in vocational educa- 
.tion. One of these is individualistic, thinks in teams of fitting the 
child to the job, accepts the present ‘economic system with little, 
if any, criticism. It would isolate consideration of the vocation, 
so far as possible, from consideration of its social purposes. Psy- 
chologically its plan is based upon habit, with no thought of 
developing in the child a sense of the relation of his work to the 
whole social process. To secure the result sought there must be 
early separation of technical schools from the rest of the school 
system. It is proposed to begin with the seventh -grade, the 
so-called junior high school. : 

The purpose of the technical school is and sii be to get the 
answer, already known to the téaçher, by the shortest route. 
Emphasis will be laid on rapid calculation; swift, effective move- 
ment; automatic response. The typewriter, the shorthand note- 
book, the hammer and nail, the stove, the furnace, the retort, are 
the instruments of education. A technique of salesmanship and 
advertising, without the regard to the ethics of these operations 
and with no comprehension of ‘the principles of psychology, is- 
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developed. Rough-and-reacy adaptation to a rough-and-ready 
business world is the goal. 

Certain results follow: (1) Even more rigid division of indus- 
trial life between two groups: those who manage, in whom power 
of initiative is vested; those who are skilled in narrow processes 
with no outlook upon the meaning of the work. (2) The exploita- 
tion of this isolated class. (3) The establishment of an institution 
to perpetuate this condition. Custom is already being instituted 
of sending the children of poor families to this manual-skill-produ- 
cing school. (4) Public taxation to support institutions to assist 
business based on the supposition that when business prospers 

“moral values take care of themselves. 

There are poweriul forces behind this plan and it were well 
that it be thoroughly scrutinized now. It appeals to the employing 
class on the side of reduction of cost and improvement in efficiency. 
The cost of labor turnove-, “hiring and firing,” is to be reduced, 
the apprenticeship that now occurs in the countinghouse and the 
shop is to be transferred to the schools. Production is to increase 
and the expense of preparation is to be borne by the public. When 
the apparent selfishness of the plan is noted the reply is that business 
pays the school taxes and in return skould have what it needs. 

On the educational side some of the schoolmasters are won by 
the pitiful plight of the youths who early leave the school for the 
industries. It is believed that the chief task of the school is to fit 
the youth for a place in the economic process. Investigations have 
emphasized the appalling “oss to society in countless ways due to 
inability of boys and girls to “make a living.” 

These schoolmasters further urge that their plan will tend 
to lengthen the school life and therefore (?) the general intelli- 
gence of the laboring classes. ‘Objections to the plan are manifold: 
(x) It institutionalizes class separation; stratifies society yet more 

rigidly. (2) It further weakens the laboring classes. There is no 
` provision for leadership among their number. The whole thought 
` is centéred on skill and dexterity, with no consideration of the 
larger aspects of the task. The leaders of society are to be trained 
in a different sort of school. (3)-If the plan carries we may look 
for a general lowering of the social intelligence of*the laborers. 
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„Life will mean nothing except a job. Important as a job is, yet 
_ it makes only one small fraction of the socially efficient life. If our 
laboring classes ate to be socially fit they must be introduced to 
- more, not fewer, points of view. It is to be noted that the most 
ardent capitalistic supporters of this plan hope to make it one 


`- weapon in their war against the labor unions. 


The second group of thinkers, seemingly few but with men 
like John Dewey leading, are interested in vocational education 
as a means of introducing the child more intimately into the life 
of society. It is believed that such study. should be directed to 
the perception of the relation of vocations to all the social process. 
Therefore all the students are to study all the vocations. The 
choice: of a life-work will be, then, only a by-product of the train- 

ing—important indeed, but still by-product. Already such.work 


is done in the grades. It remains only to enlarge it and relate ` 


it to the proper sciences as the later years of school life are reached. 
Such vocational study does not call for early specialization, with 
its division of the high school into “practical” and “cultural.” 


Rather the opposite. By realizing the meaning of all occupations : 


it seeks to create a free will, with resulting delay of choice ‘of 
occupation and specialization. 

With such‘ends of vocational training accepted, it is worth 
while to consider what ‘items should enter into such a course. 

1. An examination of the vocation as.to the service it is to 
render to society. There are antisocial businesses, businesses posi- 
tively detrimental in all their workings. Then, there are businesses 
that serve legitimate ends but in a socially inefficient manner. 
They are incompetent and parasitic. To all these the student 
brings the spirit of criticism. 


2. All industries and professions have need of frequent reform . 


and readjustment. What is the present efficiency of this vocation 
‘in social service? This question must the student investigate 
whether the task be an industry or a profession. What must the 


employer, the laborer, the lawyer, the preacher, the teacher do l 


to socialize his employment ? 
~ 3. What are the rewards? Is the pay sufficient to maintain a 
human standard of living? Here the school has a supreme opportu- 


, 
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nity to prepare the ground for social and industrial reform. The 
consideration of the wage opens the questions of child labor, over- 
` worked women, insanitary factories. Such vocational education 
presents the challenge of our ideals to the industrial and profes- 
sional world to square the conditions of work with the conceptions 
of human worth held by the American people. It opens to the 
child the meaning of industrial skill with its larger wage, its mental 
stimulus, its higher status, and so tends to deprive the industrial 
monster of the ignorant laborer who is now exploited. There is 
more than a suspicion that this latter cenception will not receive 
- the enthusiastic suppcrt of those who seek to train apprentices at 
public expense. 

It is easy to sympathize with a movement to fit a boy fora | 
job and to make industry more efficient. Is there a better way ` 
to accomplish this than to establish, at public expense, technical 
training for children of tender age? i 

1. How would it do to pay a living wage to every efficient 
laboring man in order that his child may at least complete the high 
school and become a technician, if necessary, after that? Such 
a course might reduce dividends, but until there is an actual 
shortage of material goods in the world, dividends may ethically 
be reduced to pay labor. | 

2. Perhaps society might, meanwhile, multiply its gifts to 
vocational education of the second sort. Much time might thereby 
be saved and thus boys and girls migkt be prepared earlier for 
their industrial life ard yet be more generally intelligent. 

3. If the educational system needs supplementing, may we 
not rightfully expect business concerns to train their own appren- 
tices at their own expense, not at the cost of the general com- 
munity ? 


EVOLUTION OF SOCIOLOGICAL CONSCIOUSNESS IN - 
` THE UNITED STATES 


ALBION W. SMALL 
University of Chicago 


‘ABSTRACT ` 


A series of American discussions of method is here arranged in chronological 
order; to show stages in the evolution of consensus that progress in social science 
demands elaboration of a technique for specialized treatment of group aspects of human 
experience. ) 


Since 1874 there has been at first gradual, later rapid, develop- . 
ment of sociological consciousness in the United States. A few 
men began to have a suspicion rather than a perception that con- 
ventional interpretations of human experience were uncentered, 
uncorrelated, unconvincing. They began to grope about for a 
- more favorable point of view, angle of approach, method of dis- 
covery and exposition. The movement gained momentum end 
scope. The men actuating it did not work in concert. Often, so 
far as they knew, they were working at cross-purposes. Together 
they were unconsciously carrying on a complementary trial and 
error investigation. It eliminated many illusory clues and it 
tended to focalize the attention of all in common directions. The 
outcome thus far is a much more homogeneous sociological con- - 
sciousness than many of the sociologists themselves realize. (Rela- 
tion to simultaneous evolution of social consciousness is not con- 
sidered in the present exhibit.) 

Recapitulation: of this evolution of sociological consciousness is 
indispensable to ‘thorough understanding of the sociological con- ` 
tribution to social science, or of the indicated function of sociologists. . 
The following titles represent only a fraction of the labor that has 
gone into the accomplished process. The series selected is typical 
rather than complete. The members of the series often reinforce 
one another not by agreement but by conflict. They stand for 
.the vigorous action and reaction which have at last produced a 
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sociological state of mind that none of the participators in the 
movement could have anticipated. With a few exceptions the 
titles are arranged chronologically. Together the exhibit reflects 
one of the most distinct advances from chaos to system, from 
confusion to clearness, in the history of human thought. Acquaint- 
ance with this movement, and perception of the relations of the 
several movements within the movement as factors in an evolution 
of thinking, as indicated by the following sequence or an equivalent, 

is essential to responsibility zs a sociologist. l l 

To repeat: These essays are to be studied most profitably not 
as so many real or attempted additions to the material of knowledge, 
but each as a conscious or unconscious movement in an evolutionary 
process which has eventuated in ability to look for, and at, and into, 
and forward from, past and present relations between human beings 
with more objective vision than has ever before been trained upon 
social reality. 

At each step this American movement has been also a function 
of a. European movement. For purposes of primary orientation 
the fact is sufficiently indicated in the literature here cited without 
extending the following list for proportional attention to European 
writers. l 
1. SPENCER: The Study of Socislogy: 

2. Ward: Dynamic Sociology (1883). : 

3. Warp: “Mind as a Social Factor,” Mind (Vol. IX, No. 36, London, 
Oct., 1884) pp. 563-73. Reprinted in Giimpses of the Cosmos, II, 36x. 
Cf. Small, Review of Same, American Journal of Sociology: XTX (1914), 
650. 

4. Waro: “The Place of Sociclogy among Sciences,” A.J.S., I (1895), x6. 

5. SMALL: “The Era of Sociology,” A.J.S., I, 1. 

6. Worms: “Sociology and Pclitical Economy,” A.J.S., I (1895), 146. 

7. SMALL: “Static ard Dynamic Sociology,” A.J.S., I (1895), 195. 

8. Hosson: “Mr. Kidd’s Social Evolution,” A.T.S., I (1895), 299. 

9. Tuomas: “Scope and Method of Folk-Psvchology,” A.J.S., I (1895), 434. 

o. Turts: “Recent Sociologicel Tendencies in France,” A.J.S., I (1896), 446. 

ZI. Vincent: “The Province of Sociclogy,” AJ.S., I (1896), 473. 

12. SMALL: “Scholarship and Social Agitation,” 4J.S., I (1896), 564. 

13. Grppincs: Princidles of Sociology (1896). 

14. SMALL: Review of Giddings’ Principles, A.J.S.,, IT (1896), 288. 


t Hereafter abbreviated as A.J.S. 
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- 15.*Nortucotr: “The Sociological Theories of Franklin H. Giddings,” 
A.J.S., XXIV (1918), 1. 
16.*Grprnes: “Pluralistig Behavior. A Brief of Sociological Thecry 
` Restated,” AJ.S., XXV (1919), 385, 539. 
. 17. SMALL: “Schaeffle, Bau und Leben des socialen Körpers,” A.J.S., II 
(1896), 310. 
") 18. Spencer: Principles of Sociology. 3 vols. (1876 sq.) (Acquaintance with 
general plan and contents of the work; not thorough reading.) 
19. SMALL: -Review of Vol. III of above. A.J.S., IX (1897), 742. 
20. SMALL: “Review of Ward’s Dynamic Sociology, 2d ed., A.J.S., IA (1897), 


Tio. 
‘ar. Smarr: Review of Giddings’ Theory of Socialization, A.J.S., III (1897), 
III. 
` 22. SMALL: “The Sociologists’ Point of View,” 4.J.S., III (1897), 145. 
23. SMALL: The Meaning o: the Social Movement,” A.J.S., III (1897), 340. 
` 24. Ross: Review of Ward’s Outlines of Sociology, A.J.S., TIL (1898), 850. 
25. Extwoop: “Prolegomena to Social Psychology,” A.J.S., IV (1899), 656, 
: 807; V (1899), 98, 220. 
» 26. SMALL: Review of Giddings’ Elements of Sociology, A.J.S.,IV (1901), 543. 
27, SCHAEFFLE: Review of Ratzenhofer’s Soziologische Erkenntniss, ASS, 
IV (xg0r}, 528. 
28.. SMALL: “Scope of Sociology,” A.J.S., V (1902), 506, 617, 778. 
29. SMALL: Review of Mackintosh’s From Comte to Benjamin Kidd, A.J.S., 
V-(1900), 123. 
30. SMALL: Review of Schmoller’s Grundriss, A.J.S., VI (1901), 423. 
31. Warp: “Contemporary Sociology,” A.J.S., VIL (1901-2), 476, 629, .749. 
32. CooLey: Human Nature and the Social Order (1902). 
_ 33. Ross: Review of Giddings’ Inductive Sociology, A.J.S., VII (1903), 557° 
34. Ross: Social Control (1901). 
35. SMALL: Review of Ross’s Social Control, 4.J.S., VII (1902), 288. 
36. SMALL: “What Is a Sociologist ?” A.J.S., VIII (1904), 468. 
: 37. Warp: Pure Sociology (2903). 
38. SMALL: Review of Ward’s Pure Sociology. A.J.S., VIII, 710, IX, 404, 
567, 703. (1903 sq.) 
39. The sociological papers in the aise of the St. Louis Congress of 
Arts and Science. V (1904), 787-882, viz 
1. Gippines: “The Concepts and Methods of Sociology ” (p. y8 5). 
Vincent: “The Development of Sociology” (p. 800). 
RATZENHOFER: “The Problems of Sociology” (p. 815). 
Tonnies: “The Present Problems of Social Structure” (p. 825). 
Warp: “Evolution of Social Structures” (p. 842). 
. Tomas: “The Province of Social Psychology” (p. 860). 
7. Ross: The Present Problems of Social Psychology (p. 869). 


pup w y 


*Particularly important as indicating, the course’ of development of Professor 
Giddings’ theory. 
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(Advanced students should consider the foregoing series in connection with, 


the previous papers in the same volume in the section Mental Science (pp. 577- ` 
774) and the general papers in Volume II uxder the head Historical Science 
(pp. 3-53), in Volume VII under titles Economics, (pp. 7-262), Politics (pp. 263- 
354), Jurisprudence (pp. 459-84). 


40. 


Errwoop: “Is Society a Psychical Unity?” A.J.S., X (1905), 666. 

. Smaty: “The Scope of Sociology,” A.J.S., X (1904), 26. i 

. SMALL: “The Subject-Matter of Sociology,” A.J.S., X (1904), 281. 

. SMALL: “A Decade of Sociology,” A.J.S., XI (r905), 1. 

. Hayes: “Sociological Construction Lines,” A.J.S., X (1905), 623, 750. 
XI (1905, 1906), 26, 623. XII (1906), 5. 

. “Organization of American Sociological Society,” A.J.S., XI (1906), 555. 

. “First Circular of American Sociological Society,” A.J.S., XI (1906), 68r. 

. Ross: “Foundations of Sociology” AJ.S., XII (1905), 735; also XII 
(1905), 579. 

. SMALL: Review of Ross’s Foundations, A.J.S., XI (1908), 129. 

. SMALL: General Sociology (1905). 

. VINCENT: “Varieties of Sociology,” A.J.S., XII (1906), x. 

. Warn: Applied Sociology (1906). 

. Focrer: ‘Professor Hayes’s Sociological Construction Lines,” A.J.S., XII 
(1907), 822. 

. CooLey: “Social Consciousness,” A.J.S., XII (1907), 675. 

. SMALL: “The Relation between Sociology and Other Sciences,” A.J.S., 
XI (1906), rz. 

. Hoxie: “Sociology and the Other Social Sciences: A Rejoinder,” AJS., 
XII (1907), 739- 

. SMALL: “Points of Agreement among Sociologists,” A.J.S., XII (1907), 
633. 

. Howarp: Review of Ward’s Applied Sociology, A.J.S., XII (1907), 854. 

. Woops: “Progress as a Sociological Concept,” A.J.S., XII (1907), 779. 

. SMALL: “Are the Social Sciences Answerable to Common Principles of 


Method?” A.J.S., XIII (1907), 1, 209, 393, 399. 


. Smarr: “Ratzenhofer’s Sociology,” A.s .S., XIIL (1908), 433. 

. SUMNER: Folkways (1907). 

. SMALL: “The Meaning of Sociology,” .4.7.S., XIV (1908), x 

. Tuomas: Source Book for Social Origins (oes): 

. Cootey: Social Organization (1909). 

. Ross: Social Psychology (1908). 

. Vincent: Review of Ross’s Social Psychology, AJ.S., XIV (1909), 68r. 

. SMALL: “The Vindication of Sociology,” A.J.S., XV (aooo) 1 I. 

. Foro: “The Pretensions of Sociology,” A.J S, XV (1909), 96, 244. 


(Cf. p. 259.) 


. Ertwoop: “The Science of,Sociology: A Reply,” A.J.S., XV (1909), 


105. 


ror. 
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. Errwoop: “The Psychological View of Society,” AJ.S., XV (1910), 


721. 


. Grwprnes: “The Social Marking System,” AJ.S., XV (1910), 72x- 
. SMALL: ‘The Sociological Stage in the Evolution of the Social Sciences,” 


A.J.S., XV (1910), 681. 


1 


. SMALL: The Meaning of Social Science (1910). 
. Ward: “Sociology and the State,” A.J.S., XV (1910), 672. 
. BERNARD: “Transition to an Objective Standard of Social Control,” 


A.J.S., XVI (rg10-11), 172, 309, 519. (Cf. XVII, 852.) 


. Haves: “The ‘Social Forces’ Error,” AJ.S., XVI (1911), 613, baz: 
i oe. “The Classification of Social Phenomena, ” AJS., XVII (1911), 


go, 188, 375. 


. Extwoop: “Marx’s Economic Determinism in the Light of Modern 


Psychology,” A.J.S., XVII (1911), 35. 


. Exitwoop: Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects (1912). ` 
. Tuomas: “Race Psychology, with Particular Reference to the Immigrant 


and the Negro,” A.J.S., XVII (1912), 725. 


. SMALL: “General Sociology,” article in Appletan’s Cyclopaedia of American 


Government reprinted in A.J,S., XVIII (1912), 200. 


. SMALL: “The Present Outlook of Social Science,” A.J.S., XVII (1913), 


433- 


. Pound: “Legislation as a Social Function,” 4.J.S., XVIII (1913), 755. 
. Boop: “The Existence of Social Minds,” A.J.S., XIX (1913), 1 

. BurcEss: The Function of Socialization in Social Evolution (1913). 

. OPPENHEIMER: -The State (1914). 

. Smarr: “The Evolution of a Social Standard, " AJS., XX (1914), 1c. 

. SMALL: “The Bonds of Nationality,” A.J.S., XX (cons), 629. 

. SCHMOLLER. “On Class Conflicts in General,” Trans., A.J.S., XX (1915), 


504. 


. Park: “The City: Suggestions for the Investigation of Human Behavior 


in the City Environment,” A.J.S., XX (1915), 577. 


. Boopw: “Value and Social Interpretation,” A.J.S., XXI (1916), 65. 
. Burcess: “The Social Survey,” A.J.S., XXI (1916), 492. 
. Smarr: “Fifty Years of Sociology in the United States,” AJ.S., XXI 


(1915), 72x. 


. Haves: Introduction to the Study of Sociology (1915). 

. Exrtwoop: “Objectivism in Sociology,” A.J.S., XXII (1916), 289. 

. Barnes: “Sociology before Comte,” 4J.S., XXIII (1917), 174. 

. GROVES: “Sociology and poy choensucet Psychology, ” AJS., XX 


(1917), 107. 


. ELLWwo0D: An Introduction to Social Psychology (1917). 


. Tuomas and Znanrecki: The Polish Peasant in Europe and America 
VoL I. Methodological Note and Introduction (1917). 
Topp: Theories of Social Progress (1917). 


b 
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102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 


106. 
107. 


IIs. 


116. 


Haves: “ Sociology and Ethics,” A.J.S., XXIV (1918), 289. 

Coorey: Social Process (1918). 

KOCOUREK and WIGMORE: Evolution of Law (1918). 

Barnes: “Two Representative Contributions of Sociology to Political 
Theory (Sumner and Ward),” A.J.S., XXV (x919), 1, 150. 

Sma: Title: “Sociology” in Encydopedia Americana (1919). 
Bernarp: “The Objective Viewpoint in Sociology,” A.J.S.,° XXV 
(1919), 298. 


. BUSHNELL: “Scientific Method in Sociology,” A.J. S., XXV (1919), 41. 
. Taytor: “The Social Survey and the Science of Sciglogyy? AJS. 


XXV (1920), 731. 


. Ross: Principles of Sociology (1920). 
. SMALL: Review of Ross’s Principles of Sociology, A.J.S., XXVI (1920) 


IIO. 


. Coorey: “Reflections upon the Sociology of, Herbert Spencer,” A J. Day 


XXVI (1920), 120. 


. SMALL: “A Prospectus of Sociological Theory,” A.J.S., XX VI (1920), 22. 
. Grpprncs: “Further Inquiries in Sociology,” Proceedings of the American 


Sociological Society, XV, 60. 

Park: “Sociology and the Social Sciences,” A J: S., XXVI, 401r and 
XXVII, 1, andin Park and Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology. 
BODENHAFER: “The Comparative Rôle of the Group Concept in Ward’s 
Dynamic Sociology and Contemporary Sociology,” A.J S., XXVI (1920-21), 


` 273, 425, 588, 716. 


re 


J THE RUSSIAN EXPERIMENT 


_ Newspaper editorials are not always superficial, nor yet ephem- 
eral. The following, from the New York Evening Post (August 16,- 


'1921), deserves an enduring niche in social science: 


In a decree signed by Nikolai Lenin on August 9 and embodying a 
radical reorganization of the Soviet system of economic control, these 
are the compelling reasons cited’ for the abandonment of the pure Com- 
miunist principle: $ : 


First, the vast number of Demie which the State attempted to direct ` 


without having adequate supplies of food and material. 


Second, the confusion of powers and handling of supplies, which resulted 
in “too much red tape, cross instructions, and irresponsibility.” — 
` Third, the fact that with such methods of supply “and with the methods 


- of remuneration of labor,.those engaged in production were not and could not 


be interested in the work oz in the improvement of the methods of production.” 
Fourth, the war and the extreme exhaustion of Russia. 


Ja ‘this summary from Moscow we have a fairly sufficient RoN to 
the regrets one still hears from well-meaning people in this country that 
Russia has not been “permitted” to work out thé great “experiment” 
upon which she entered under Lenin’s guidance in.October, 1917. Lenin 
himself has now'told us just what are the forces that have hampered the 


. great experiment. The wat, which is usually cited as the great reason 


for Bolshevist collapse, is only fourth and last in Lenin’s diagnosis. All 
the other evils that have beset the Russian experiment were born out 
of that experiment. 

An unhappy looseness of language iss made it possible for a great 
many people who ought tc know better to speak with wistful sympathy 
of the Communist experiment. They have confused the laboratory with 
life. In science the investigator is permitted to create his own conditions 
and environment. If he needs a vacuum he is given a vacuum: If he 
wishes to neutralize the factor of gravitation he is permitted to do so. 
If he needs a soundless room he gets his soundless chamber. If he needs 
dark, light is eliminated. If he needs intense light the sun is magnified 
for him. The scientist is permitted to create the isolated state of nature 
necessary for his experiment. 


, 
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Social and political experiments cannot be conducted in a vacuum, 
but in life. The statesman would write himself down a fool who sheuld 
expressly demand, for the success of his experiment, the elimination of 
human motives, passions, interests, customs, beliefs, habits, traditions, 
and even prejudices. Least of all can he demand exemption from the 
consequences of his own acts. That is what happened in Russia. If 
you use guns to establish a dictatorship of the proletariat you must 
expect those who are against a dictatorship of the proletariat to use guns 
against you; and you get civil war. If you abandon your allies at the 
climax of a life-and-death war you must not expect your former allies to 
love you. If you set out to eradicate the “bourgeoisie,” then your 
industries will collapse for want of technical leadership. In the midst 
of the tragedy of Russia there is comedy, too, in the puzzlement of the 
Communist leaders. They merely set out to destroy a “capitalistic” 
world and they wonder why the “capitalistic” world does not regard 
their experiment with sympathy. T date 

Neither the war, nor the civil war, nor the much-belabored “block- 
ade” will account for Lenin’s confession of the failure of his experiment. 
The experiment has failed because Lenin could not secure the political 
and social and historic world vacuum which his fantasies called for. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS TO THE AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 


‘ Every article in the American Journal of Sociology is to be 
preceded by a synopsis or abstract prepared by the author and’ 
submitted by him with the manuscript The abstract is intended 
‘to serve as an aid to the reader by furnishing an index and a brief 
summary of the contents of the article. The abstract should, 
therefore, summarize the article completely and precisely.’ 

In order to enable a reader to tell at a glance what an article 
is about and to enable an efficient index of its subject-matter to ` 
be readily prepared, the abstract should contain a set of subtitles 
which together form a complete and precise index of the informa- 
tion contained in the article. This requires at least one and often 
several subtitles even for a short abstract. 

Each subtitle should describe the corresponding E 
so ‘precisely that the chance of any investigator’s being misled 
into thinking the article contains particular information when it 
does not, or vice versa, may be small. Thus “Mobility” is too 
broad ‘a subtitle; ‘Mobility of City Fopulations” would better 
satisfy the rule, if this describes the discussion. General sub- 
titles, such as “Objects” or “Results” or “Conclusions” should 
not be employed as they do not help to describe specifically the 
article. 

Complete sentences ould be used except in the case of the 
subtitles. The abstract should be made as readable and interesting , 
as the necessary brevity will permit. It should contain all the . 
information that a non-technical reader would care to have in his 
notes. 

The length of the absiract should depend on the length of the 
article. The limit must never exceed 350 words and will rarely 
_ be so long. The usual variation'is bezween 150 and 250 words. 
The abstract should be written in one paragraph, the subtitles 
being underlined to set in italie: 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the 
editor of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding 
publication. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIE1Y 

President Edward C. Hayes announces that Professor Francis D. 
Tyson, of the University of Pittsburgh, is chairman of the joint, com- 
mittee on local arrangements for the annual meetings of the American . 
Sociological Society and the American Economic Association at Pitts- 
burgh, December 27, 28, and 29. Reservations for rooms at the Fort 
Pitt Hotel, the headauarters cf the American Sociological Society may 
now be made. The rates are as follows: $2.50 per day for single room 
without bath; $3.00 per day ior single room with bath; double rooms 
$2.00 per person per day additional. Requests for reservations may 
be addressed to Mr. C. C. Butler, Manager, Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


THE CHINESE SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Recently the Chinese Sociological Society has been organized at 
Peking. The purpose of the Society is to associate together the persons 
who are interested in the study of the principles of sociology and social 
problems, especially those problems relating to China. The aim and 
procedure of the Society is similar to the American Sociological Society 
and ,other scientific associations. The Society will publish scientific 
papers and monographs from time to time. <A sociological journal is 
also contemplated. At present Dr. Yu Tinn’ Hugh, formerly of Clark 
University, Worcester, Massachusetts, who is now lecturing at the 
Government University and the Teachers College at Peking, i is the head 
of the Society. 


l UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 

Dr. Earle E. Eubank, Dean: and Professor of Sociology of the 
Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago, resigned to accept the place of professor 
of ‘sociology in this institution. Until this time, the courses in sociology 
have been offered in the department of political and social science. 
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Sociology is now a separate department under the direction of Dr. 
Eubank. The university is making plans to develop cooperation with 
the social agencies of Cincinnati for the field work of students and for 
training social workers. Dr. Eubank is in Europe for the summer 
observing social conditions. 


THE SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY or LONDON 


On May 11 Professor Edward Westermarck gave an address to the 
` recently reorganized Study Group on the Family on the subject “The 
Primitive Family.” Members of this group have been invited to 
undertake research work in any of the following sections into which the 
study has been divided: the primitive family, early civilizations, the 
classical period, the medieval period, and the modern period. 


Tse Country Lire ASSOCIATION 


Professor Ernest R. Groves, as chairman of the Committee on the 
Teaching oi Rural Sociolcgy of the Country Life Association, desires.to 
receive copies of recent rural surveys. Communications should be 
addressed to Professor Groves, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 


a NATIONAL HEALTH COUNCIL 


A conference of a number of the leading national voluntary health 
agencies was held in Washington on December ro, 1920, at which meet- 
ing a National Health Council was created, a form of organization 
“approved, and a constitution and by-laws adopted. The membership 
of the Council is at preser.t composed of nine organizations, the officers 
recently elected being as follows: chairman, Dr. Livingston Farrand; 
vice-chairman, Dr. Lee K. Frankel; recording secretary, Dr. C. St. 
Clair Drake. The organization conference approved of the following 
` list of activities, as indicating the legitimate field in which the Council 
might function: (r) a special ‘information bureau, (2) a- legislative 
bureau, (3) the co-ordination of health activities, (4) periodic joint 
conferences, (5) a statistical bureau, (6) the development of educational 
health material. N.f 

The -original members are as follows: American Public Health 
Association, American Red Cross, American Social Hygiene Association, 
Council of State and Provincial Health Authorities, Council on Health 
and Public Instruction of the American Medical Association, National 
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Child Health Council, National Committee for Mental Hygiene, National > 
Organization for Public Health Nursing, National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion. f 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Sociology Club held one public meeting during the Summer 
Quarter. Professor W. S. Thompson, of Cornell University, spoke on 
the subject, “The Effect of Rural Isolation on Social Attitudes,” and 
Professor Walter B. Bodenhafer, of Washington University, gave a 
talk on “The Significance of Behaviorism for Sociologists.” 

Professor Roderick D. McKenzie, of the University of Washington, 
gave a series of five public lectures on the subject, “Progress.” 

The University of Chicago Press announces the publication in 
September of The Introduction to the Science of Sociology by Robert E. 
Park and Ernest W. Eurgess. 


Iowa STATE COLLEGE 


Professor George H. von Tungeln will have associated with him 
next year in the department of rural sociology Mr. H. B. Hawthorne 
who will give courses and Mr. F. J. Thaden as a member of the research 
staff. Mr. C. R. Hoffer, who was assistant in the department last year, 
has accepted an appointment in the University of Minnesota to a half- 
time teaching position. 


Iowa STATE UNIVERSITY 


Dr. E. B. Reuter, who was last year head of the department of 
sociology in Tulane University, has accepted an appointment to a 
position in sociology, with the rank of associate professor. 


Mra UNIVESSITY 


Mr. Ellery Reed, of the University of Wisconsin, has been appointéd 
to the position in sociology occasioned by the resignation of Professor 
Thomas L. Harris to take charge of the work in eee in the Uni- 
«versity of West Virginia. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred on Dean Frank 
Wilson Blackmar, of the University of Kansas, at the June Commence- 
ment. 


I 
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The recently established Schocl for Social Workers of the university 
graduated a class of sixteen students, all of whom being holders of the 
Bachelors of Arts degree and several of the Master of Arts degree. 

The attendance at the first sociological conference of the Southern. 
California Sociological Society held in June at Los Angeles was over 
three hundred. Dean F. W. Blackmar, of the University of Kansas, 
Dr. E. C. Branson, of the University of North Carolina, and Dr. G. S.- 
Sumner, of Pomona College, were the chief speakers. 

The enrolment in the nine sociology classes in the summer session 
of 1921 was three hundred and eighty. 

The second edition of The Technique of Writing Social Science Papers 
by Professor E. S. Bogardus has been paved in an enlarged form by 
the University Press. 


UNIVERSITY oF TEXAS 


Professor Max S. Handman visited, Europe during the summer where 
he observed social and political conditions, - 


TEXAS Canssz1AN UNIVERSITY 


Mr. W. E. Gettys resigned his position in Tulane University to 
accept the professorship of sociology held by Professor E. R. Cockrell 
who resigned upon his election as mayor of Fort Worth, Texas. 


AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS 


Professor W. E. Garnett has charge of the recently organized depart- 
ment of rural social science: All agricultural students are required to 
have work in rural economics and rural sociolagy. The courses offered 
in the department include general sociology, rural economics, rural 
sociology, agricultural marketing problems, community organization, 
and advanced rural social science. Before taking up this work, Pro- 
fessor Garnett was professor of rural community problems i in the Georgia 
State soles of Agriculture. ; : 


WASHINGTON STATE COLLEGE 


Mr. E. T. Hiller-who was instructor in the University of Texas on a 
temporary appointment for the spring quarter has accepted a position 
' in sociology. 


E 
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UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Professor M. C. Elmer, of the University of Minnesota, gave two 
courses in the summer school, one in criminology and the other in social 
problems. Dr. Carol Aronovici offered courses on the social survey 
and municipal sociology. 


By an unfortunate oversight on the part of the Journal the name of 

Mr. Chester L. Rich was omitted from the list of candidates for higher 
degrees published in the May issue. Mr. Rich is a graduate of Boston 
University and has a master’s degree from Columbia University. He 
received his doctor’s degree at the end of the spring quarter. The 
subject of his dissertation was “The Trend of pocel Legislation in the 
State of Washington.” 


UNIVERSITY OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Professor Thomas L. Harris, of Miami University, has accepted the 
appointment as associate professor. He takes up the work to carry out 
a definite policy on the part of the university to contribute to the train- 
ing of the social workers of the state. 

During the summer sessions of 1920 and 1921 the university co- 
operated with the American Red Cross in the training of social workers. 
This summer C. C. Carstens, director of the Child Welfare League of 
America, conducted a one week’s institute for the special benefit of the 
field workers of the State Board of Children’s Guardians. The enrol- 
ment of actual and prospective social workers in the course of study was 
satisfactory. 


UNIVEESITY OF WISCONSIN 


Professor John L. Gillin has been granted leave of absence from 
the university for one year to become National Director of the Educa- 
tional Service in the American Red Cross, His work will be, first, to 
outline the educational policy for the training of Red Cross workers; 
second, to make arrangements with educational institutions to conduct 
the training; and, third, to recruit promising students for training. 
Dr. Gillin’s address is ‘National Headquarters, American Red Cross, 
Washington, D.C. i 


REVIEWS 


Is America Safe for Democracy? By  Wrt1t1am McDoveat, 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1921. Fp. viii+ 218. 
$1.75. 7 

The contents of this book were originally delivered as a series of 
six lectures at the Lowell Institute of Boston, under the title of “Anthro- 
pology and History.” The position taken amounts to a practical repu- 
diation of psychology and a reliance on eugenics, since the characteristic 
human traits are due to race and not to o culture. The main thesis is 
stated on page’r7.° 


Every human being and therefore every community .. . . inherits from 
its ancestry a stock of innate qualities which enable it to enjoy, to sustain, 
and promote a civilization of a certain degree of complexity. As civilization - 


advances, it makes greater demands on these qualities... . . until it ap- 
proaches a point at which its complexity outruns the possibilities of the innate 
quality. ` At the same time it tends to impair these qualities... . . There- 


fore a time comes when the supply-no longer equals the demand; that moment 
is the culminating point of that civilization and of that people, from which 
the downward pluhge begins. 


The author is clearly of the opinion that America is in imminent 
danger of such a catastrophe. In the Preface he says, “As I watch 
- the American people, speeding gaily with invincible optimism down the 
road to destruction, I seem to be contemplating the greatest tragedy 
in the history of mankind.” The author holds that races have different 
mental ability, and differ in their instinctive endowments. The chief 
explanation of racial differences is not to be found in “historical acci- 
dents,” but in innate differences in certain instinctive endowments. 
Moreover, the present economic classes in America represent actual 
differences in mental capacity. Poor people, in America, are inferior 
mentally to wealthy people, negroes are inferior to whites, and Orientals 
are inferior to native Americans. The chief reliance for these conclu- 
sions‘is on the psychological tests that were given to the American army. 
On the basis of these tests, Mr. McDougall asserts that three-fourths 
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of the population of America are so inferior in ability that they could 
not complete a high-school education. It may be questioned whether 
the army tests will bear out these conclusions without further analysis. 
Certainly it may be questioned whether physicians, as a class, are 
distinctly inferior in intelligence to army officers of any grade, and yet 
the results of the army tests do show this. ` An effort is made to show a 
correlation between intelligence and moral character, but Dr. Adler has 
recently tested all the inmates of the penal institutions in Illinois, with 
the result that they are found to be quite equal in intelligence to the 
general population as revealed in the army tests. 

The author draws some rather sweeping conclusions with. regard to . 
the will power of the Americans as compared with the students in 
colleges in India. 


Now the more or less ozderly and successful government of the three hundred 
millions of India by a mere hand=ul of British men during more than a century 
is one of the most remarzable facts in the history of the world. . . . . Observers 
have frequently expressed the cpinion that, as compared with their British 
rulers, the natives of India are relatively defective in character or will power, 
and they have found tke explanation of British ascendency in this fact: Now 
at the very first attempt to app-y exact methods in the comparative study of 
Indians, this opinion finds confirmation. 


Upon turning to the “very first attempt to apply exact methods,” it 
appears that the tests were the familiar cancellation tests in which the 


. subject crosses out all the letters of a certain sort. It is quite fair to ` 


question whether moral character or strength of will is adequately 
revealed by quickness and accuracy in crossing out “‘a’ s.” 

A comparison of the Nordic and Mediterranean races is made to 
account for the differences between the English and the French. This 
consists in a comparison of tke types of art, the rate of suicide, and the 
frequency. of divorce. Nordic art is romantic, with profusion of objects 
and details, complexity of re-ations, vagueness of meaning, the sugges- 
tion of mystery and so forth. Mediterranean or Southern art is classic, 
clear, formal, elegant, symmetrical. One needs but to contrast Homer 
and Virgil with Wordsworth, Shelley, and Carlyle. Later on, it is 
asserted that the Nordic race is more scientific'and produces philosophy, 
and since the Greeks are credited with both, Mr. McDougall thinks that 
they were probably or at least partly Nordic. It is to be presumed that 
the art of the Greeks is the result of the Mediterranean blood, while the 
science came from the Nordic strain. 
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The difference between the French and the English is explained by 
the assumption that the English have much curiosity, little gregarious- 
ness, and are introverts. The French have little curiosity, much gre- 
gariousness, and are extroverts. On page 84, The Nordic peoples are 
asserted to have peopled North America and Australia, and the men of 
the Nordic race are described on page 81 as being taciturn, “taking 
part in social gatherings only with difficulty and hesitation, content to 
live alone in the seculsion of the family circle, emerging from it only in 
response to the call of duty of ambition or war.” At least one book has 
been written in refutation of this statement. It is published i in Wash- ` 
ington every ten years by the Census bureau. 

The difference between the negro and the American is also explained 
as due to differences in instincts. The negro has the submissive impulse 
very strong. It may be remarked that.a survey of the negro press 
would fail to reveal any marked expression of this instinct. The Jewish 
race is different from other races, and McDougall is inclined to think 
that the Freudian theory is true foz them. One good result of the war 
is that we have broken away from the thralldom of theories of German 
professors to which the scientific world submitted before. Weissman’s 
theory may not be true, but Professor McDougall has started an experi- 
ment which “‘should eventually give a definite answer to the problem.” 
It is to be hoped that a war with England does not too soon emancipate 
us from the thralldom to theories of English professors. In the final 
chapter, it is contended that owing to the effect of the social ladder, 
gifted people from the lower classes are constantly climbing into the 
upper classes, where they refuse to breed or so limit the family as to 
create an alarming scarcity of talent. “Our civilization by reason of 
its increasing complexity is making constantly increasing demands upon 
the qualities of its bearers; the qiue z those bearers ate ene 
or deteriorating, rather than improving.” 

There are six appendices, the first of which is very remakab It 
consists of three portraits, Abraham Lincoln, a Borneo Chief, and an 
Ila-speaking African. Over each picture there is printed, without 
quotation marks, “All Men Are Created Equal.” The effort is doubt- 
less to interpret the Declaration cf Independence and not to sneer 
at it; but the whole procedure is of questionable taste and hardly fair. 

` The picture of the African is indeed repulsive, but in the book from 
which it is taken there are other pictures of types which might have 
been chosen if the author had really tried to be fair. 
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The third appendix suggests a solution of the difficulty, which consists 
in a state bonus of $20c a year for each child in families whose income is 
$2,c00,'and so on, in proportion. If the income is below this figure, the 
stock is inferior and should not be encouraged. It is interesting to 
wonder whether the instincts of other races or classes might not be 
changed by financial subsidy. 

The book will add nothing to Professor McDougall’s reputation. 
It is sensational, not only in its title, but also in its treatment. It was 
written too soon after the war for him to be fair to the Germans or just 
to others. Had Professor McDougall kept in mind the influence’ of 
passion on reason, it would have been far better for the good name of 
psychology. He has no apparent use for sociology; but if this book be 
psychology, it can offer little if anything to students of social science. 


ELLSWORTH FARIS 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Primitive Society. By Ropert H. Lowe, New York: Boni & 
Liveright, 1920. Pp. vii+461. $3.00. 


The sociologist who recovers from his first disappointment will find 
this work interesting and valuable. His disappointment will be due 
to the limitation which the author has set for himself in the omission of 
so many topics which the title would lead one to expect, and in which 
ethnologists as well as sociologists are commonly interested. No dis- 
cussion of religion appears, nor magic, mythology, or folklore. One 
looks in vain for a treatment cf art or morals or ceremonies. Nothing 
save in the most incidental fashion is said about music or language; 
and, in general, psychological questions are left alone. 

Had the book been called Primitive Social Organization it would’ 
have been more accurately named, for the author declares his purpose 
in the introduction so to limit himself. The topics treated include 
“Marriage,” “Family,” “Property,” “Rank,” “Justice,” and the 
various forms of kinship, fraternal, social, and political groupings. 

The point of departure is taken in a criticism of Morgan’s Ancient 
Society and the revisions are conclusively made out. In forty-three 
years so much has been done taat it seems hardly worth while spending 
so much time noticing the arguments which are now no longer put 
forth. Nevertheless, it is good to have the current views placed in 
contrast with the older ones. s 


à 
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The technique adopted is too often the discussion of.the theories 
of opposing men, but this is in accordance with the tradition of our 
academic tribe, Sociologists in particular cannot come with clean 

_hands, for. with us too often science is the opinions of professors. 

The two-main conclusions presented in the summarizing chapter 
are concerned with themultiplicity of social relations, and with a polemic 
ageinst the unilateral theory of social evolution. And both in the sum- 

© mary and in the body of the wors the thesis is well maintained. The 
method is objective though psychological explanations tempt him, as 
when he declares the horror óf incestuous marriages with sisters to be 
instinctive. 

The author is on the staff of the Aviation Museum of Natural 
History and has investigated personally some of the plains Indians, 
particularly the Crows. It is quite natural that much of the illustra- ` 
tive material should be taken from that field. About half of the refer- 
ences are from’ American writers, but one notices some regrettable 
omissions. Thomas is not mentioned, nor Dewey, nor Mead, nor 
Herbert Spenser. In view of the inclusion of Andrew Lang, one finds 
the omission of Westermarck quite inexplicable. The same’ can be 
said of the inclusion of Hobhouse while the work of Steinmetz is left 
unnoticed. Why should’ Freud be quoted and Wundt not even men- 
tioned? The sociologist’s feeling in reading the book is perhaps to be 
accounted for by the lack of reference to the authorities with which the 
author is apparently not familiar. 

But the book is interesting and valuable and the reviewer has found 
it a useful reference in the course on social origins. 


ELLSWORTH FARIS 
UnIversizy or Cmcaco ; 


Source Book in Anthropology. By A. L. KROEBER AND. T. T. 
WATERMAN. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1920.. 
Pp. 565. 

This excellent volume will place ada a debt of gratitude those 
teachers of sociology who are giving courses in social jorigins. While 
the volume is quite manageable, it has more than half the number of 
pages of Thomas’ source book, which it is admirably adapted to supple- 
ment. The Preface contains the statement that nothing is “included 
which is available in the source book of Thomas: 
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The selections cover a very wide range, beginning with twelve pages 
from Herodotus, following by a section from Lucretius, and proceeding 
in an orderly manner to give the student some first-hand source material 
on geology, biology, inheritance, and the crigin and structure of primi- 
tive culture. The last four readings give the creation account respec- 
tively of the “Maori of New Zealand,” the “Maidu of California,” 
the “Tlingit Indians of Alaska,” and the “Ancient Hebrews.” There 
are fifty-four selections in all, and the material is made all the more 
interesting by the use of illustrations which are well selected. . 

There is a bibliography which gives a carefully chosen annotated 
list of the best books. This bibliography is classified in two sections, 
these latter being divided into twenty-four heads. The general reader 
will find the book interesting. : 


ELLSWORTH Faris 
University OF CHICAGO 


Sociology, lis Development cnd Applications. By JAMES QUAYLE- 
DEALEY, P.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1920. 
Pp. xv+ 547. $3.00. 


This work, embracing about 40 per cent more material than Professor 
Dealey’s earlier and briefer text, has preserved the same lucid style and 
wholesome treatment which characterized its forerunner. The addi- 
tional material consists to a considerable extent of an account of the 
development of sociological theory, and of the relations of the science to 
other cognate divisions of knowledge. The teacher of sociology and the 
general reader alike will find Lere a book of good faith, ministering to an 
informed enthusiasm for social progress, and emphasizing the moral 
values implicit in the social process. . The social goals toward which self- 
conscious and enlightened community life should shape its course are 
central themes, particularly. in Part II, which deals with “Social 
Progress.” 

In the application of these humane principles to the solution of our 
vexing economic problems, there are a few passages not wholly compat- 
ible with the principal thesis of the work: For example, it is nowhere 
made clear that the present direction of economic production in its larger 
aspects by an irresponsible financial higher command, is in essence 
inconsistent both with democracy and with the social telecism which we 
are told should govern our institutions. Proposals, as on page 457, to 
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Jax, regulate, and “check” capital, are, it would appear, merely negative 
and palliative in their nature, and do not assure the affirmative prosecu- 
tion of a genuinely social policy of industrial administration. To ap- 
proach that goal, the public interest in industry must be made paramount 
and the earning of profits be relegated to an incidental position. ‘On 
pages 466-67 we read that among the questions in which “the public as 
a whole is not interested” is that of “unions of no unions”; it is inter- 
ested, however, “in a just division of the benefits.” It is difficult to see. 
how the government in its rôle of “umpire” can pass upon questions of 
distributive justice unless the workers have representatives of their own 
chcosing through whom their claims may be presented. Labor ‘surely 
must have its own spokesmen and present its own case, and to this end 
a union of some sort is indispensable. 

In general, the forward-looking temper of the book is indicated by 
such passages as the following: 


.... Our chief social institutions . . . . should shape dynamic, telic 
points of view. Admittedly they are conserving institutions, and sometimes `, 
with distressing tenacity they hold too-long to obsolete rules and systems of 
organization and to customary, sanctioned methods of functioning. If these 
institutions were developed, as. they were, by comparatively unintelligent 
generations of former human beings, does it not seem possible that more 
intelligent, later generations may be able to effect improvements ? 


ErvitLtE BARTLETT Woops ` 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


The History and Practice of Psychoanalysis. .By PAUL BJERRE ` 
(Barrow, tr.). Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1920. 


The title of this book is deceptive. It is neither a history of psy” 
choanalysis nor a representative statement of its technique. It does 
present in an interesting manner the author’s interpretation of the 
development of modern psychotherapy, starting with Kant. Consider- 
able space is given to the Freudian movement, a distinction being made 
between the method and the theory of psychoanalysis. Adler’s doctrine 
concerning the neurosis receives, as compared with Freud’s, a more 
sympathetic and adequate treatment.. One chapter of the book pre- 
sents a case-history for the purpose of showing how the author “was 
successful in dissolving analytically a strongly constituted system of 
persecution of ten years’ standing.” The analysis given the patient 
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will seem to the follower of Freud, clumsy anc incomplete, an unsatis- 
factory illustration of psychoanalytic technique. 

_ The book will be most useful in giving the readers already familiar 
with Freudian and Adlerian psychology information regarding the work 
of the earlier leaders in mental therapeutics. 


ERNEST R. GROVES 
Boston UNIVERSITY : 


American Political Ideas: Studies in the Development of American 
Political Thought, 1865-1917. By CHARLES EDWARD MER- 
RIAM, Pu.D., Professor of Political Science, University of 
Chicago. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. 481. 
$2.75. 


Professor Merriam has given students cf society an invaluable book 
for the study of the history of recent: American political and social 
thought. It is much broader than its title indicates; for economic, 
ethical, and sociological ideas, as well as pclitical, receive attention. 
Indeed, the reviewer knows of no other work which cites so many of the 
books and articles which, during the last fifty years, have proved signif- 
cant for the development of American political and socialideas. And if 
thought be significant in the social process, the book summarizes the 
important developments in American political and social life during that 
period. ; 

Professor Merriam presents the development of American political 
and social ideas neither chronologically noz as the work of distinct schools ` 
of thought, but rather as tae outcome of certain pressing practical 
problems in government, such as the consent cf the governed, legislative 
and executive powers, the courts and justice, changing the federal 
Constitution, political parties and unofiicial government, international- 
ism, pacifism, militarism, and governmen and liberty. The result is 
that while the practical background of political and social conditions in 
the development of iceas is clearly shown, the presentation of the thought 
itself is unsystematic and often burdened with repetition. But whatever 
be the loss through lack of system in presenting the ideas of different 
schools, it is perhaps more than offset by the gain of showing their close 
relation with practical problems. 

The significance of the work of American sociologists from Sumner 
to Small, Ross, and Cooley for political theory is, in general, recognized, 
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but the full bearing of their theories upon political science is wi always 
made clear. For example, there is no intimation that Professor Cooley’s 
sociological doctrines have eny great- political significance, though the 
work of Miss Follett shows that they have. Such criticisms, however, 
do not detract from the value of the book. as a history of recent American 
political and social ideas. For all who are interested in that history it 
is indispensable. _ - A 
CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 
UNIVERSITY oF MISSOURI 


Law in the Modern State. By Lion Ducutt, Professor of Law in 
the University of Bordeaux.. With Introduction [34 pages] 
by Harotp Laskı. Translated by Fra and Harotp 

' Laski. New York: B. W. Huebsch, rọrọ.. Pp. xliv+248. 
$2.25. 


That the inherent nature of law is to be found in the social needs of 
man and not in the fiat of the sovereign state is the underlying thesis of 
M. Duguit. Eighteenth-century ideals of sovereignty and the Austinian 
conception of ‘law have no place in the juristic philosophy of the day. 
The chief concerns of the modern state are no longer defense, police, and 
justice, but the uninterrupted operation of public utilities, essential 
industries, and education. ‘These latter do not involve the commands 
of the sovereign, but are the Gace of the government exacted - by 
the people. 

Public law must then be recast in terms of public service, and the 
validity of state action must be made‘to depend upon its contribution 
to"this ideal. The growing demand in France for judicial review, the 
expansion of the idea of local autonomy in the administration, the subjec- 
tion of official action to review in the administrative courts, and the agita- 
tion for compensation for damage to private interest done by general 
statutes, afford striking evidence of the gradual eclipse of the old sae 
of political sovereignty. 

In failing to distinguish between the political sovereignty, of the 
days of absolutism and the practical need of legal sovereignty, creating a 
final authority for the solution of those controversies which are inherent 
in the effective operations of every corporate effort, the author has given 
plausible support to the defenders of pluralism of which Mr. Laski, in 
his Introduction, has been quick to take advantage.’ Such a distinction 
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would not have been inconsistent with-the auther’s point of view. In 

fact, it is implied in his arguments in favor of judicial supremacy. How- 

ever, M. Duguit has made a splendid contribution to the literature of 

public law, which will be both s: -imulating and instructive, particularly - 
to the student of administrative law as it is now evolving in Anglo- 

American jurisprudence. 

ARNOLD Bennett HALL 
. UNIVERSITY oF WISCONSIN 


Dynamic Americanism. By Arnorin Bennett Hatt.’ Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1920. Pp. 335. $1.50. 


It would be a wonderful and unprecedented thing if the same patriotic 
emotion, enthusiasm, and devotion, the same organization, unity of 
purpose, and effective effort manifested in the world-war could now be 
turned to the solution of our domestic problems and the peaceful promo- 
tion of our national and civic well-being. Nobody really expects this. 
And yet, it is possible, by shifting the emphasis in all forms of patriotic 
education and appeal from the martial side of our own and the world’s 
history to the really constructivé forces, movements, and possibilities, 
to arouse and mobilize the patriotism of the nation so that it will function 
in peace with something like the effectiveness manifested in war. 

This is the conviction that has prompted the present volume. “The 
instinctive and emotional life of the nation,” says the author, “can be 
just as effectively mobilized around the tragic problems of domestic 
controversy [as in war] and translated into constructive acts of social 
and political achievement.” So -mobilized and. translated, we should 
have a truly dynamic Americanism. 

“The purpose of the present volume,” he says, “has been to suggest 
ways and means by which the study and observation of American govern- 
ment, life and politics, whetker in the local community or the nation’s 
capital, may be made the basis for the development of such a sentiment 
of dynamic Americanism.” 

Among the subjects discussed are the following: the need for con- 
structive patriotism, how it may be developed, its intellectual basis; 
the origin and development of government, the community, rural life 
and government, city life and government, functions and government 
of the state, federal functions and government, and defunctions and 


Jos 
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‘organizations of political parties. - There is a chapter on “The Func- 
tional Approach”; another on “The Bulwark of Democracy.” Each 
of the twelve chapters is followed by a list of “ Surat Questions” 
ånd a bibliography. 

` The book is quite different from the ordinary textbook in civics, and 


none the worse for it. 
I. W. HOWERTH 


A History of Political Theories from Rousseau to Spencer. By 
Wrtriam A. Dunwinc. ` New York: The Macmillan Co., 1920. 
Pp. ix+446. $4.20. 

This volume is the third and last in Professor Dunning’s notable 
history of the evolution of systematic political speculation. He now 
rounds out the work begun in 1902 and completes his.account of the prog- 
ress of political thought, down.to about 1885. The last generation is 


omitted because of the author’s fear that it would be impossible for him 


to give an accurate estimate of the period of which he has been a part 
and whose tendencies he apprehends he es not be able to discern 
clearly or appraise judicially. 

This series of volumes is the only acting in the English language of 
the development of political speculation, and is the most ‘complete and 
reliable history of political thought yet produced.’ Janet’s Histoire de 
la science politique and Bluntschli's Geschichte der neueren Staatswissen- 
schaft are now replaced by a more recent, more complete, and more 
“ incisive study of the history of political ideas: Professor Dunning’s 
volumes are notable, not only for their comprehensiveness and for the 
eminently judicial quality, but for their clearness and lucidity of 
exposition—in short, for the combination of qualities which go to make 
a great and scholarly work in the domain of political science. These 
volumes are indispensable to any serious study of the evolution of 


political thougat. 
CHARLES E. MERRIAM 
UxnıveRSITY OF CHICAGO 3 


Democracy and the Human Equation. By ALLEYNE IRELAND. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1921. Pp. x+251. $3.00. 


Those who believe that the scierice of politics is not concerned 
primarily with historical description,-but rather with the analysis of the 
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psychological phenomena accompanying political development, will 
welcome this volume as a suggestive contribution. The critical reader 
will find fault with its lack of systematic organization, its looseness of 
expression, and the provoking ease with which nice, difficult questions 
are frequently ignored.’ Nevertheless, the book is refreshing in its point 
of view and in its effort to grapple with the real psycHological phenomena 
of politics. - i 

The author believes that good government is a result of able leaders 
and intelligent followers. Ability in turn is a result of heredity more than 
of environment. By assortive mating the |more intelligent classes tend 
to become increasingly intelligent, while the less fortunate classes tend 
to augment their own stupidity. Thus the importance of selecting the 
ablest leaders and making them real representatives rather than mere 
delegates to register popular desire, on the one hand, and the elimination 


` of the unfit from the body of the electorate or. the other, becomes obvious 


to those who accept the author's premises. 

Hope for the future of democracy amidst the complexities.and strain 
of modern problems is therefore placed in the restoration of the principle 
of representative government, the restriction of suffrage, and the 
improvement of public administration. 


If Representative Government is not to be reestablished, if the elective 
franchise is to be left as it is, if administrative technique is to remain at its 
present level, it is difficult to see how any substantial improvement can be 
effected in the political and social conditions of the country through the 
employment of Constitutional means. But if substantial improvement does 
not take place, nothing is more certain than this: that what the people will 
be called upon to undertake will not be a serious effort to reform their Govern- 
ment, but a desperate fight to preserve it [pp. 250-51]. 


The general usefulness of the volume is greatly impaired by the 
failure to assign names to the chapters and to provide an index. 


AENOLD BENNETT HALL 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Recent Developments in European Thought. By E. S. Marvin (Ed.). 
London: Oxford University Press, 1922. Pp. 306. $3.00. 
In this compilation of interesting essays the editor assembles a group 


of analyses of European thought during the period roughly represented 
by the years 1870 to 1914. According to the editorial Preface (18 pages), 
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these decades are nara by “a falling in the barometer of tempera- 
ment and imagination, but also by a grappling with realities at close 
quarters.” The assertions are made that “soul-making” has become to 
an increasing degree the conscious object of human thought, and that 
for the healing of the world’s problems a world-consciousness is needed, 
together with a stirring sympathy and hope for all mankind. “Soul- 
making,” however, is not defined.’ 

Among the important fields of European thought which are surveyed 
in this book are: philosophy, religion, poetry, history, political theory, . 
economics, physics, biology, art, and music. In each realm the editor 
has secured the services of an authority. In the'chapter on philosophic 
. thought, Professor A. E. Taylor points out that neither philosophy nor 
science will be fruitfully prosecuted unless the workers in each domain 
understand “‘that their own labors are only part of a single undivided 
work.” In discussing recent political theory, A. D. Lindsay contends 
. that “the intricate ramnitications of vast economic undertakings are. but 
signs of a solidarity of mankind that political philosophy must recognize , 
in all the problems it has to face.”. 

This treatment of European thought during the recent decades is 
stimulating and helpful, but lacking in natural sequence and exhaustive- . 
ness. It fails to pursue a consistent course. Taken all together, how- ` 
ever, these essays arranged in composite form within the covers of a 
small handbook will prove serviceable to the students of human thought. 


: f -EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA : 


‘The Next War; An Appeal to Common Sense. By WILL IRWIN. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1921. - Pp. 161. $1.50.. 


“This book, by the man who of all Americans had probably the long- 
est and most intimate acquaintance with the late War, and who earned 
the title, ‘Ace of Correspondents,’ is a demonstration by hard, cold facts 
of what ‘The Next War’ would really mean to civilization and to the 
human race, should the world prove insane enough to allow it to occur” 
—as some propagandists still seem to be more than willing that it should. 

Although Mr. Irwin dispenses with footnotes and all elaborate cita- 
tion of authorities, his book is nevertheless highly authoritative, accurate, 
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reliable, and, what is ‘more, concise and readable. He was asked to 
write it by a group of men who had had a long look behind the curtains 
of censorship and partisan propaganda and who wanted to bring to the 
attention of the American people the facts indicating the real conditions 
of the situation and tke direction in which the world is drifting. It is 
packed with tremendous facts—almost :nothing but facts—told clearly 
and illustrated at times with graphs. | 

The movement of thought in the book is indicated in its main 

_ features by the followiag excerpts. 


_ An understanding ož the difference between old wars and the next war is 
essential to an understanding of ihe present struggle between militarism and 
reasonable pacifism, between the eristocratic ideal of society and the demo- 
cratic, between those who believe in that next war and those who are grouping 
toward a state of society which will abolish war... . [p. 4]. Here is a 
projectile, the bomb-car-ying aeroplane [piloted by wireless], of unprecedented 
size ard almost unlimited range; here is a killfng instrument—gas—of a power 
beyond the dream of a madman; here is a sckeme of warfare which inevitably 
draws those who were Litherto regarded as non-combatants into the category 
of fair game . . . . [p. 44]. In the next war we shall kill by wholesale . . . 


[p. 50] aimed directly at civilian populations .... [p-> 53]. Practically 
there is no limit to the possible size of tanks... . . The “land batileship” 
may be rendered gas-tizht . . . . [p. 54].' “Wars will no longer be declared,” 


says Colonel Fuller, “. . . . but like a tropical tornado there will be a darken- 
ing of the sky, and then the flood” . . . . [p. 53]. Warfare by disease-bearing 
bacilli is already preparing in the laboratories . . . . [p. 61]. What about a 
rust which will ruin ycur enemies’ grain crop anc starve him out .... and 
the submersible dreadmaught [pp. 62, 63]? 
' Here is reverse breeding in a wholesale, intensive scale. In the next war 
munition works and services of the rear will be special objects of attack. 
“There, as at the front, we shall kill by wholesale, not by retail, and we shall 
kill [not only’ our finest young men but] our selected female breeding stock 
te o. . [p.77]. Inthe dea that by war he advences the power and the ultimate 
glory of his race, the militarist is egain mistaking appearances for reality 
. 2. fp. 78) 
Those debts cenrot all be paid..... The true economic loss which 
.cannot be repudiated ‘jes in that delicate machine of manufacture and trade 
[p. 79}. Half of the cotton operatives of Germany are ‘living in idleness and 
semi-starvation for lack of raw matezial ..¢. and our Southern farmers are 
in financial difficulties this winter because they have no market for their 
‚cotton [p. 80].' The money the world war cost for a single hour during the 
last year would build ten-high schools costing one million dollars each... . 


[p. 92]. 
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Go into any of these Washington bureaus and some specialist, some 
practical dreamer struggling along at a salary running from fifteen hundred 
dollars to three thousand dollars a year, will tell you what “his people” cculd 
do to multiply production and improve human conditions, . . . . “‘if we only 
had the money.” But they haven't the money. For these. cactivilies the 
government grants less than cne per cent of the national revenue. In IG20, 
the existing army and ndvy absorbed thirty-eight per cent; and the whole 
war bill, as I have said, was ninety-three per cent. What could we, the 
pacifist nation of the world, not do with that ninety-three per cent 
[$5,000,600,000] ? f 

The'swift airship is here; if a man is deven times nearer any given point 
than he was in 1814, soon he will be twenty times nearer-. . . . [p. r04]. 
All our “proud isolation,” our tradition against entangling alliances, will not 
keep us out... . Ip. ros]. Have your factories always ready for an im- 
mediate change. : . . | Breaking up “he resistance of the rear” . . . . could 
be done in one gigantic canflegration started by inextinguishable chemicals 
dropped from a few aircraft... . [p. 108]. The new poison gas... 
sterilizes. .... Land on which this gas has fallen will grow nothing for about 
seven years . . . . [p. xro]. Victor and vanquished both lose. 

War.... ri a stimulant, not a tonic [p. 126]. Self-discipline, self- 
control, as contrasted with externa! discipline, .... the modern world 
requires. .... The hate propaganda was aimed at the civilians as well as 
the soldiers... .. The propeganda did not gag at lies.....I know 
hundreds of young men whom the war seems to have spoiled at least tem- 
porarily, for civilian pursuits. ... They seem to have lost the habit of 
disciplining themselves, . . . . “crime waves” ... . [pp. 123-25]. 

The term “defense” needs defining; it has hitherto been used as a most 
effective hypocrisy of militarism... . . In a modern world. a nation is not 
confined to its own political borders . . . . [p. 128]. There is a new move- 
ment in world industry . . . . men are beginning to bring the power to the 
raw material .... we must prepare to “back up” American citizens and 
- “American interests” in India as well as in Indiana..... The spirit of 

defense runs subtly into the spirit of offense . . . . [p. 131]. “He who forges 
the sword will want to wield it” [p. 132]. 
We must try, with all the others, to repair this world machine... . 


' 


which . . . . tends to beat itself -to pieces with its own power [p. 136]. The 
course which the United States chooses will largely be the course of the other 
rations . . . . [p. 137]. Two great tasks lie before humanity in the rest of 


the- twentieth century. One is to put under, control of true morals and of 
democracy the great power of human production which came in the nineteenth 
century. The other is to check, to limit and finally to eliminate the institution 
of war .”... [p. 140]. [Are not the two one task—dealing with one spiritual 
cause?) . . . . First create a real law, not a mere set of gentlemen’s -agree- 
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ments between nation and nation... . [p. 146]. This book is not a plea 
for or against the existing league of nations... .. Call your organization 
what you will... . this is the specific for the disease of war... .. But 
while we wait for this inevitable organization tc form... : . we may use a 
few pain-killers: ..... disarmament... . international agreement about 
distribution of raw materials ....some internationalization of export 
capitals . . . . abolish secret diplomacy. .... We need personal ethics in 
international morality [pp. 146-56]. 

Says Professor Joseph K. Hart: “For the cost of a single great 
battleship 20,000,000 copies of this‘book could be put into the hands of 
American readers.” And Tadd: If that is not done it will not be because 
it would not be a wise thing for our government to do in the interest of 
world-progress, but because governments are still bound with limited 
vision, timidity, and red tape. 

C. J. BUSHNELL 

TOLEDO UNIVERSITY 


A Stake in the Land. By PETER A. SPEEK. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1921. Pp. xxx+336. $2.50. . 


Part I discusses the need of a national land policy with regard to the 
settlement of immigrants. The author favors the general type of land 
policy advocated by the late Secretary Lane aid his adviser Professor 
Elwood Mead. He rather overstates thé amount of available land fit 
for farming and gives no consideration to-the present industrial status 
of agriculture in his advocacy of increasing settlement of the land. 
These are matters which must be given a broader consideration in devel- 
oping a national land policy. Mr. Speek does, however, establish 
the need of a more adequate governmental system for preventing the 
exploitation of settlers. He gives a good résumé of how they learn of 
land opportunities and of their experiences in acquiring land. His 
description of the various types of individual land-dealers and private- 
land colonization companies and their methods of operation are especially 
_ valuable. His chapter on public-land colonization describes the work of 
the California Land Settlement Board and what is being done to assist 
settlers in other states. ‘The need of licensing real-estate agents by the 
states and the experience of Wisconsin in this field are well outlined. 

The second part of the book considers the relation of the immigrant 
on the land to schools and churches. The status of parochial and private 
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schools and their effect on the public-school system in the states having 
the largest alien settlements is well surveyed, and the general inadequacy 
of the rural-school system is clearly portrayed. Valuable suggestions 
. for the education of adult drmigrants and for library and community 
work are given. > ' 
This book is a valuable introduction to the problem and idate 
the lines upon which more thorough studies of the subject may well be 
made. One has the feeling that its facts are the result of a brief survey 
rather than of long acquaintance with the subject-matter, and the author 
states that the field work occupied but four months, But asa challenge 
` to the lack of consideration which we have given to the best methods for 
assimilating the immigrant on the land, the book commands the attention 
of students of rural life and those interested in so-called “Americaniza- 
tion.” A valuable feature is the Introduction by Professor R. T. Ely. 


DwicHt SANDERSON 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Negro Migration, Changes in Rural Organization and Population of 
the Cotton Belt. By Tuomas Jackson WoorTer. New York: 
W. D. Gray, 1920. Pp. 195. Cloth, $2.25; paper, $2.50. - 

Negro Migration during the War. By EMMETT Jay Scorr. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1920. Pp.189. Cloth, $1.00, 


There has been a more or less constant stream of northward negro 
movement for more than a century. This tendency was-greatly accentu- - 
ated by the Civil War. The negro element in the North and West has 
been greatly reinforced by political, industrial, and social disturbances 
in the South resulting in exodus toward freer states. During the world- 
war this movement assumed gigantic proportions. Negro northern 
migration far exceeded foreign immigration. On account of the war, 
foreign immigration suddenly ceased; the reflux exceeded the influx. 
- The stimulation of American industries produced by the war caused a ` 
vacuum in the northern labor market. The negroes rushed in to fill this - 
vacuum. `The newspapers and magazines were filled with discussions as 
to the extent and effect of this movement. Agricultural conditions of 
the. South were’ upset. Southern planters were filled with uneasiness 
` amounting to alarm. There was much loud discussion and hasty 
generalization. A number of books were written pointing out the causes 
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of this movement and its probable effect upon race relations in the North. ` 
Among such books may te noted Negro Migration during the War, by Dr. 
Emmett J. Scott, of Howard University, and Negro Migration, Changes 
in Rural Organization and Population of the Cotton Belt, by Mr. Thomas 
Jackson Woofter, Jr., field agent, Phelps-Stokes Fund, and Fellow of 
the University of Georgia. Dr. Scott’s treatise is a plain, straight- 
forward, and intelligent description of the.situation with careful analysis 
of the producing causes, with sanz and well-reasoned constructive sugges- 
tions set forth in the optimistic manner characteristic of the mood and 
method of the author. This bock was published under the auspices of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace and constitutes an 
important part of the licerature bearing upon preliminary economics of 
the war. Dr. Scott poiats out the causes and effects of this movement 
both in the North and South and presents a valuable bibliography of 
books, periodicals, and newspapers. It is doubtful whether his news- 
paper bibliography, covering both the white and colored press, could be 
easily duplicated. ` 

Mr. Woofter’s book deals wholly with migration and resultant social 
‘changes of the negro population within the Cotton Belt. He traces the 
movement of the negro population from city to country and from state 
to state. Thismovement is accounted for by the ruin of the old southern 
régime which is pointed out with great clearness and understanding. 
The rapid diminution of the size of the southern farm, the rise of the 
negro tenant and the negro landowner are treated with greater fulness 

„and clearness than one finds elsewhere. Mr. Woofter represents the 
best type of intelligence. and character of the new generation of white _ 
college men of the South. His treatment is wholly without rancor and 
is free from the arrogant assumption which is so often met with in works 
by southern authors. . There is a refreshing frankness and sincerity of 
purpose to promote the general betterment of both races. 

Both of the books under discussion were published before the Four- 
teenth Census and consequently could_not include the valuable facts. 
which this last enumezation hzs subsequently disclosed. Indeed, the 
Census has not yet sufficiently progressed at the present time to tell us 
the exact number of negroes who migrated northward on the wings of 
this great movement. We dc know, however, that New York has 

_ 153,000, Philadelphia 134,000, and Chicago 109,900 negroes, and that 

the negro population in fifteen northern cities increased by over 300,000 

during the past decade. We have also been informed that the negro 
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population of A ii diminished, and that the total PEN A of 
`- Mississippi has slightly faller. o£, due in all probability to the decline of 
the negro element. The student awaits with keen eagerness: the Census 
bulletins bearing on this subject as they roll from the press. We. ‘do 
know, however, that the negro population in the North has beén almost 
doubled in the last ten years, and that there has been a decline or 
but slight increase in the far southern states. The complete treat- 
ment of this movement must’ await the final outcome of the Census 
when the statistical elements can be accurately involved in the 
treatment. 

Both authors are agreed that the cause of this northern migration 
was essentially economic. Large masses of people in modern times move 
from place to place only under compulsion of economic motives. The 
unsatisfactory political and civil conditions undoubtedly had some 
contributory influence. Lawlessness and lynching and the restless 
conditions of the war all had their due share in producing this northern 
hegira. However, political and civil conditions at this time were not 
less satisfactory, and lawlessness and lynching were scarcely more rife, 
than during the preceding decades which did not produce like magravery 
effects. 

There is much speculation as to whether the negro migrants will fnd 
a permanent place in northern industries or whether they will return to 

‘the southern states. There has been an increase of at least 500,000 
negroes in the North. These newcomers have tasted something of the 
better opportunities and privileges of their new environment and will 
herdly return to the land from which they have escaped, although the 
fleshpots be inviting. The tasting of liberty leads to the love of it. Mr. 
Douglass prophesied with assurance that the South was to be the final 
home of the negro. “The dust will fly, the earth will remain.” But 
this gigantic transierence of pcpuldtion hes somewhat disturbed our faith 
in the finality of the first conclus‘on. We are now facing the possibility 
of the negroes distributing themselves with greater evenness among the 
entire population of the nation. None can now foretell with certainty 
what this redistribution portends. 

The two books before us, 2owever, might well be considered i in con- 
nection with a fuller understanding ot this question which still waits . 
upon the fuller federal enumeration of Zacts. 

o i KELLY MILLER 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
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Denmark; A ` Cooperative — Commonwealth. ‘By Freperick’ C. 
„Howe. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Howe, 1921. Pp. 
ix+203. $2.00. 


-The transformation of the people of Denmark, in the last fifty years, 

from an ignorant, exploited, and poverty-stricken peasantry into a people 

- having thoroughly diffused comfort, high average intelligence, and using 
methods that insure the common man against all the ordinary vicissitudes 
of life, should certainly be an attractive subject for study by the American. 
farmer and laboring man. 

This enthusiastic description of the process and results by Frederick 
C. Howe claims to have been checked and verified by official statistics, 
and the critical approval of well-informed Danes. 

‘The chief methods were inspiring education open to everyone in the - 
“people’s high schools” and the previous and subsequent schools sup- 
ported by the state, the co-operative associations that cover every 
portion of the farmer's economic processes so that each tiller of the soil, 
on no matter how small a scale, is a member of numerous co-operative 
societies. i - 

These lead to effective and continuous participation in the completely 
democratic governmental activiżies. 

Victor E. HELLEBERG 

UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


The Offender. By Burvetre G. Lewis. (Second edition.) New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1921. Pp. 382. $2.50. 


This book is the second edition of a work originally published in 1917° 
It differs from the previous edidon in having an introduction by George 
- W. Wickersham, former attorney-general of the United States, the origi- 
` nal Introduction by Mr. Lewis having become a Preface. It also has a 
postcript note by Mr. Lewis. 

The title of the work is misleading. It is not a study of the offender, 
but rather a study of the treatment of the offender. The subtitle, how- 
even, corrects this erroneous frst impress: on in part. The subtitle is 

“and His Relations to Law and Society.” 
The book is an excellent summary by one who has had extensive 
practical experience in the handling of institttions for offenders. Mr. 
Lewis for some time was commissioner of charities and correction for the 
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city of New York, and row is secretary of the State Board of New Jersey, 

which has charge of the charita>le and correctional institutions of the 
state. While Mr. Lewis has one chapter on the causes which account 

for the offender, it is inadequate and unsatisfactory. 

The particular valu2 of the book lies in Mr. Lewis’ full discussion of. 
society’s treatment of the offender. His criticism of the court is good, 
because, while trenchant, it is yet sympathetic with the difficulties 
growing out of the historical evo_ution of the courts. In discussing the 
treatment. of the offender, the author takes into account the progress 
which has been made in the mertal diagnosis of criminals and supple- 
. ments it with a social classificaticn. 

His chapters on “Probation end Parole” and on “The Indetermi- 
nate Sentence” provide very little new. His chapter on ‘‘The Clearing 
House,” however, makas practical suggestions for securing the social 
information į necessary to properly treat the criminal. 

His discussion of .“‘Prison Gcvernment and Discipline” is the best 
- which has yet appeared, based largely on his ‘wide knowledge of condi- 
tions in America and upon his experience in New York. These chapters 
are of primary importance. Mr. Lewis’ feet are always on solid ground. 
This is shown by his insistence taat a prison is not merely a hospital. 
© He recognizes that there are offenders who are past cure. 

In this connection, his outlice of the kind of institutions a state 
should have for the treatment of offenders is of the greatest significance. 
In general, the system should provide for adequate detention prisons 
where those waiting trial can be provided with wholesome conditions 
and every opportunity consistent with their safe detention bv safe- | 
guarding their contamination thrcugh contact with hardened or degener- 
ate offenders. In addition, a classification institution “should be 
provided ‘to which all offenders should be committed by the courts 
immediately upon conviction. Here they would be studied by experts 
in order to determine the kind of tredtment each should receive. If the 
offender is not released upon parole, Mr. Lewis suggests the following 
nine types of institutions for their treatment: 

1. Two educational, industrial and trade-school institutions, one for 
young men and one for women who could profit by the training given 
thera. , 

2. Two industrial institutions, preferably farm colonies, one for the 
young and more ħopeful class of male inebriates and the other for women 
of the same type. 
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3. Two institutions for tke insane and for border-line insanity cases, 
one for men and one fer women. l 

4. Two custodial institutions for the low-grade feeble-minded and 
other abnormals in which wculd be provided ‘simple. industrial and . 
agricultural work, one for men ard one for women. 

5. Two institutions for the incorrigibles, degenerates, and abron 
where segregation, classification,. and isolation into’ small groups could 
be secured, . 


6. Two institutions for habitual drunzards or ‘einai vagrants, -- 


the despairing, and the hcpelessly crippled: These should be farm 
colonies with medical tacilities. | 

` y. Two industrial institutions organized for production rather than 
for education and traiming, for those beyond educational age. 

8. Two industrial “arm-colony institutions organized for production. 
These would also provide for those to be kept ior short periods, such as 
are usually sent to the workhouse or jail. 
` o. Two institutions, one for each sex, where offenders suffering from 
blood and contagious diseases may be committed for isolation and treat- 
ment. These should >e in the country, assuring plenty of light and air 
with isolation. : 

Mr. Lewis cites illustrations of almost all of these types in institutions 
‘now to be found in the United States. Ne one state, however, has all 
of these. His discussion of industrial training, productive prison-work. 
institutional procedure, and przvention of crime is good, but adds nothing 
to our knowledge. ‘These chapters serve, however, to bring together in 
small compass the results of present-day experience.. 

J. L. GULIN 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


The Housing Famine, How to End It. A Triangular Debate - 
between Joun J. Murrny, Epira Ermer Woop, and FRED- 
ERICK L. ACKERMAN. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1920. 
Pp. xvi+246. $2.5c.. 

. The obvious purpose of the arrangement of this debate between 
three people as well known in the housing field as Mrs. Wood, Mr. 
Murphy, and Mr. Ackerman was to present the various points of view 
of students well acquainted with causes of, and remedies for, the serious 
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problem of the housing | shortage now Topironung the people of the 
United States. 

Edith Elmer Wood Has cont: ibuted some of the foremost thought 
and literature toward the question of -housing-in the United States. 
Her book Tre Housing of the Unskilled Wage-Ecrner is well known as one 
of the most thorough treatments of ‘the housing problem in relation to 
. the workingman. ` 

Mr. Murphy, as tenement Louse commissioner of New York, as 
member and secretary of the Tenement House Committee, and with his 
extensive first-hand experience in the field of housing, is unusually con- 
versant with the various problems i in the sphere of housing and housing 
reform. 

Mr. Ackerman, as an ‘architect, lecturer in architecture and theory 
of planning at Cornell and Columbia, as representative of the American 
Institute of Architects and the lator division of the Council of National 
Defense in England in 1977, and as member of various committees on 
city-planning and with his contributions to city-planning literature,” 
comes well prepared in matters of housing. 

Mrs. Wood and Mr. Murphy represent the two most accepted views 
concerning the causes of, and the ramedies for, the problem. It must be 
admitted that Mr. Ackerman’s presentation of the situation is indeed a 
novel one, and one that has been considered very little, if at all, in the. 
` numerous plans and projects at work throughout the world. — 

Mr. Murphy attributesithe shor tage to the disorganization of building . 
during the war, the attraction of rural population to the cities due to 
high wages paid, the failure of the greater proportion to return to their 
` rural homes, and to obstacles placed in the way of private investment 
by the government—namely, the tariff on building-materials, tax on 
real-estate mortgages, the high price of land and inflated currency, tax 
on houses when completed, and the failure to tax land so as to eliminate 
the unearned increment and discourage speculation in land. In other 
words, Mr. Murphy says the housing problem will work itself out if the 
government will take its blockades out of the way and let the laissez 
faire system work unshackļed; then ‘supply and demand will-regulate 
the situation. 

Mrs. Wood thinks that] the present shortage of all oe of houses 
should not be the issue, but that. the real problem is the permanent 
shortage of good houses for working people. Mrs. Wood advocates 
“state” action in supplying houses at cost as a public utility, in much 
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the same way as water, etċ., is now suppled to the inhabitants of 
a municipality. According to’ Mrs. Woo¢, the permanent shortage 
of houses for the unskilled laborer is due to the fact that no. one 
-builds houses for that class as a business investment, but the better 
type of houses are built, and the unskilled worker is only housed when 
these houses become toc shabby for anyone else. 

Mrs. Wood suggests as a program for “state” action the appointment 
of commissioners to study the subject, long-time housing loans by the 
federal or state governments, naming in support of this the various funds ` 
that might be used in much the same way as the farm loan, municipal 
housing at cost to be supplied the lower- paid wage-earner and slum 
clearance. 

Mr. Ackerman igncres the war as a factor in causing the present 
shortage and lays the fault at the door of the modern industrial system 
which tolerates investment for profit rather than investment for 
production. The housing shortage is causéd therefore by the rise and 
expansion of large industrial centers and by rapid increase of population l 
within these centers. Because of waste, curtailments, duplications, etc., , 
inherent in the system, the number of new houses erected is falling 
behind the number required. 

` Mr. Ackerman indicts the modern industrial: system as conttelling 
production by business enterprise which is founded on.a basis of price 
competition only, investment for profit, not production. Therefrom, as 
we are dependent on this system to produce all the materials that go 
into the building of a house, and materials are produced in such a 
manner as to keep prices up and output down, results ‘our short- 
age. Remedy: Get a new industrial system. How? To quote Mr. 
Ackerman, “By freeing the processes of production from that control 
which views production as a medium of speculation or investment 
for profit.” 
_ If we were expecting a housing shortage some time around 1975, 
Mr Ackerman’s suggestions might be more pertinent; at any rate, it 
wouldn’t be too early to start the remedy, but the problem is an imme- 
diate one. The shortage must be relieved in-the near future, and as it 
isn’t very probable thet the present system can be scrapped and another 
one created overnight, Mr. Ackerman’s solution must be disregarded in 
the present emergency. Even Mr. Ackerman does not tell us how to 
- approach this near-utopia he describes. The problem is a practical one, 
effecting the every-day life of thousands of citizens, and must be worked 
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out in a practical way no' 'matter how myc: we are given to favoring the 
ideal method.: . . | 

A debate is a very- eing and clear-cut manner of getting the 
problem in its different phases before the people. The issue is constantly 
kept in the mind of the reader. The debate on the whole is entertaining 
all the way through, with no lagging of interest or confusing of the i issue. 


. Erse HARLAN 
STATE COMMISSION OF Tanaroraton AND HOUSING 
oF CAZIFORNIA 


i 
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Old Village Life, or. Glimpses of Village Life through All Ages. - 
By P. H. Dircurierp. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. a 
1920. Pp. xii+ 232. $2.50. 

This book’s title is misleading, since the work ‘treats exclusively of 
the English village. The author is a country parson with a reputation 
as an antiquarian, but not as a sociologist He follows from prehistcric 
times the course of village life through Celtic, Roman, Saxon, and 
Norman history down through the Reformation, Elizabethan, Stuart, 
and present-day developments. The emphasis falls upon the Tudor and 
Stuart periods, together with those of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. The treatment of the manor is especially good. Some forty 
illustrations and drawings from ancient records greatly illuminate the 
volume. 

Perhaps it is fair to say y that this book is written more for the general 
reader than for the scholar, though this does not nullify its value for 
the student of rural life. While not so penetrating as Julia Patton’s 
work, it is broader in scope, and withal about the most interesting book 


that has been produced cn the English village. 
: NEWELL L. Sms 
AMHERST, MASSACHUSETTS 


War-Time Strikes and Their Adjusiment. By ALEXANDER M. 
Binc. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1921. Pp. ix+329. 
$2.50. 

The book under review will be found both convenient and useful. 

The author treats primarily of the lebor disputes that occurred during 
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the war, and the agencies, the nohea and the. principles that were 
developed in the setttemen- ‘of the industrial differences. The book is 
divided into three parts—tke mediating agencies, the principles, and the 
psychological background of industrial unrest. In addition, there are 
, eleven appendices giving the personnel of the various boards or other 
agencies appointed to deal with the labor problems arising during the 
war. In a number of instances the lews limiting the authority of these 
agencies are given in condensed form. -As a reference to this chapter of 
the history of the war, the book will be found very convenient. 

In his treatment of principles, Mr. Bing shows the effect of war 
psychology in bringing eaca side to compromise during the war. ‘The 
task was'to find a policy that would satisfy the large body of labor with- 
out alienating the financia. and employing interests any more than was 
unavoidable.” The concessions made by each side were war-time con- 
cessions, as recent events have showr. In answer to the criticism that 
the government had “trucsled.to labor,” Mr. Bing replies that a “more 
careful study of what labcr did receive kas confirmed and strengthened 
the opinion formed by the writer during the war that this was not in any 

sense the case, and that ths government did not, except in isolated cases, 
` give labor any concessions which were not demanded both by justice 
and expediency” (pp. 157-52). ‘The main principles that came to be 
applied by most:of the governmenta_ agencies are reviewed—such as no 
strikes during the war, colective bargaining, right to organize, no coer- 
` cion, no charge in the statis of the shop, etc. These and other principles 
‘are examined in connection with specific applications. f 
Perhaps the most significant portion of the book is the part devoted 
to the psychological background of industrial unrest. Here as elsewhere 
throughout the book thers is a keen perception of the causes that make 
for industrial disputes. It is shown here that pre-war assumptions were 
never entire'y forgotten ty either side. The lack of a tolerant attitude 
was always present and wes frequently the cause of the unrest and 
discontent. In his conclusions, Mr. Bing finds that the difficulties met 
during the war were the result of pre-war conditions and attitudes. The 
_ liberal views expressed thzoughout the book are significant, as they come 
from an employer. who has had experience, not only as an employer, but 
as an adjuster of labor d:sputes. The book will serve a useful purpose 
` because of this fact. 
F. S. DEIBLER 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY ` ' 
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Now It Can Be Told. By hoe Gigs. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1920. Pp. x+558... $3.00. 

An absorbing and stirring book of incidents of the Great War, which 
the writer, a British war correspondent, could not relate -before because 
of “the conspiracy of silence.” ‘The volume is an interesting study in 
the psychology of war and in the attitudes of fighting men. 


A Service of Lovein War Time. By RurusM. Jones. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. xvii+284. $2.50. 
An illuminating brief report of the work of relief and rehabilitation 
carried on by the American Society of Friends in France and other 
countries during the final years of the war and after the Armistice. 


Is America Worth Saving? By NicHoLtas Murray BUTLER. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1920. Pp. xiv+398. $2.00. 
A forceful and timely series of addresses upon the fundamental 
principles underlying the American government and American social and 
industrial life, and upon the application of those principles to the solution 
of present and future problems. 


The Red Conspiracy. By JOSEPH J. Mrereto. New York: The 
National Historical Seciety, 1920. Pp. xiit+398. $2.15. 
Another volume'added to the long-list of books upon the. subject of. 
the so-called “red peril” in its various aspects. Reveals the attitudes 
of the extreme radical elements of the world toward social institutions 
_ and the existing social order by extensive quotations from their literature. 


A Shorter History of England and of Greater Britain.. By ARTHUR 
Lyon Cross. New. York: The Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. 
xxviito42. $4.50. l 

A briefer form of the History of England and Greater Britain by the 
same author. The earlier parts of the book have been: revised and 
condensed and four chapters have been added, two of which deal with 
the activities of England and Greater Britain in the Great War. The 

` interesting material on social and industrial conditions has been retained 

in the new volume with little curtailment. i f 


“Broke”: The Man Without the Dime. By Epwin A. Brown. 
Boston: The Four Seas Co., 1920. Pp. xviiit+370. $2.co. 


Interesting as revealing the attitudes of the penniless, shelterless, 
and destitute in our great cities. - 
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A School Economic History of England. By CHARLOTTE M. 

Waters. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1920. Pp. xii+315. 

An excellent and readable trez:ment of English economic history in 

textbook form designed ‘for the upper forms of the English secondary 
schools. 


Sympathy and System in Giring. By Exwoop STREET. Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co., 1921. Pp. xiit+161. $1.00. 
A practical and enlightening book on tke subject of modern charity 
which should prove invaluable to the giver who wants to give ae ee 
and effectively. 


‘A Religion for the New Day. By CHarres F. Dore. New York: 
B. W. Huebsch, Inc., 192c. Pp. xiv-+.297. $2.00. 
A critical analysis of the spirizually impotent religion of our day and 
a stimulating presentation of the new faith already dawning in the 
world. 


Everyman's Child. By Sopuie IRENE Lors.. New York: The 
Century Co., 1920. Pp. 236. $2.00. 

This book is a well-written, enthusiastic presentation of the problem 
of the child ward of society. Valuable injormation is given about the 
progress that has been made in behalf of dependent children, and a 
program for future accomplishment is an important feature of the book. 


Jailed for Freedom. By Doris Stevens.. New York: Boni & 
Liveright, 1920. Pp. xiv+383. $3.00. 
Everyone who cares for truth and freedom will enjoy this fascinating 
. and dramatic story of the thrilling, spirited campaign of the militant 
suffrage group in the struggle for pol:tical freedom. 


China, Japan, and Korea. By J. O.. P. Brann. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1921. Pp. x+327. $5.00. 

This is a thoughtful and extraordinarily interesting work on the“ Far 
East question.” The fact that the writer lived for more than thirty 
years in China makes him competent to speak with understanding upon 
this subject, which is rapidly assuming a page of first importance in 
Mioma onal affairs. 
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V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 
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3. The School and the Social Center 
4. Play, the Playhouse, end Playgroards 
5. Courts and Legislation 
6. Other Institutions - 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL Process ` 

The Cultural Process: Education 2ad Religion 

2. The Political Process: Politics and the Formation of Public Opinion 

3. The Economic Process: Economic end Industrial Organization 

4. Personal and Social Disorganization: Social Pathology, i.e., Family 
Disorganization and Crime 

Collective Behavior: Social Change and Social Progress; Fashion, 
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VIII, METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 

1. Statistics, Graphic Representation 

2. Mental and Social Measurements ` 3 

3- Social Surveys: Community Organizaticn, Community Education, Health, 
Government, Mental Hyziene, etc. i 85 

4. Case Studies and Social Diagnosis 

z. Life-Histories and Psychoanaiysis 

IX. History or SOCIOLOGY AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
1. Social Ethics and Social Philescphy 


I, PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


Rejuvenation.—War accidents rəsulting in asexualization with attendant loss of 
masculine traits and of personality end acumen led to physiological experimentation. 
Rejuvenation and acceleration of puberty in animal subjects: Experimentation on ani- 
mal subjects shows deterioration due to asexualization and a more than corresponding 
revival when glands are again grafted in, after any length of time, whether in the normal 
location or elsewhere. By an incisicn senile subjects are revived and take on all the 
traits of youth in physica. appearanze, behavior, and procreative powers. The effect 
is heightened if healthy glands of other individuals are grafted in. Extent of rejuvena- 
tion: By these operations rejuvenation is effected to the extent of one-fourth the 
life-expectancy of the animal subject, and can be repeated with similar effect. By the 
use of Roentgen rays puberty symptcms are produced at one-third the normal age. 
Rejuvenation of kuman suhjects: The possibility of this has been demonstrated by in- 
grafting and by an incision where glands were rema‘ninz.—Dr. Paul Kammerer, Neue 

Generation, 16:293-96. E. T. H. 


Comparative Studies of the Werk Process.—The work process as represented in ` 
_ spontaneous expression of maximum exertion is studied by means of measuring devices 
in not only normal and subnormal persoas of dierent ages, but also in insects, fowls, 
hares, cats, dogs, and other animals. General type of znergy development: Energy is 
applied in one of two curve forms: spurts of exertion and steady continuous pull. 

` The form of exertion depends on the type of locomotion and on the momentary excita- > 
tion within the organism. Acute and chronic fatigue: In all subjects the curve flattens 
with increase of fatigue, distinguishing acute end chronic fatigue. The chronic- 
fatigued have the characteristics of the sensory, non-motor type; the vigorous, non- 
fatigued have the characzeristics of the motor-reaction type. Disposition to exertion: 
The following among other subjects shox themselves capable of near maximum exertion 
by inner impulse: normel persons, some sutnormals, the cat, dog, and possibly even 
insects. The animal subjects that are not given to exertion out of inner motive are 
those that readily assume temporary immobility (animal hypnosis). This is overcome 
by appropriate excitation. Life-pr-ncip'e in terms of exertion: It seems to be a princi- 
ple common to all life-forms to exert approximately maximum energy by inner move- 
‘ ment: where lacking, this is due to peculiar characteristics of the subject concerned. 
Fatigue causes the subject to misinterpret the objective facts. ` Rhythm of the work 
process: Normal adults, some children, and some subnormals show a distinct work 
rhythm. Where lacking, effort tends to introduce it, thus implying efficacy of practice. 
Insects exhibit such rhythm, mammals less so. The habituated and intellectually 
controlled movements ahd the instinctive movements agree in working in the shortest 

line to their aim.—J. S. Szymanski, Zettcchrijt für angewandte Psychclogie, a 43 ee 


The Problem of Population.— Potzlar reaction tc Malthus’ essay on population: 
In this treatise Malthus indicated thai tae permanent improvement of society is impos- 
sible without a conscious limitation cf th2 rate at which children are born. Hi 
doctrine was attacked by theologiens who argued chat children weze sent by God and 
that it was impious to interfere with God’s decree, and by semisocialists like Godwine 
who assumed _that the limitation of population was a device of the rich to stave off a 
revolt of the poor. The positive ch2cks en pepulation: Three propositions are set forth > 
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in the doctrine; namely, population is limited by the means of subsistence; population 
invariably increases, uiless prevented br powerful and obvious checks; these checks 
are all resolvable into moral restraint, vice, and misery. Population tends to increase 
pari passu with an increase in the rneans of subsistence. The races and nations of 
the world are in the ultimate resort compelled to struggle with one another to get a 
maximum share of a limited food supply. Limitation of birth-rate: A race limits its 
numbers by discouraging births—mankird’s histcric method which still is maintained 
by lower races and lower classes of’people; and by encoviraging unwanted babies to 
die, as in the slums of London and Nev: York. Some highly civilized nations have 
already learnt to limit their numbers. The lower races must also learn to restrict 
their numbers, or else the mastery of the world will pass to the inferior but more prolific 
types of mankind:—Harold Cox, The Dia, May, 1321. ` C.N 


The Agricultural Limits of Our Population—The law of population: Pearl and 
-Reed have developed a law whick is expressed by a portion of the curve of a logarithmic 
os ~vhere e, b; and c have positive values. The 
major asymptote of the curve, as applied to our own country, gives the ultimate 
population limit of continental United States as 197 millions. Making allowances for 
all other factors, 800 million acres of arable land will support 320 million people, or 
2.5 acres per man, If 1x milīors be added to the preceding sùm, which is obtained 
by calculating the productivity of our grazing lands and forests, the maximum popula- 
tion the United States can support is 321 millions. Land cultivation in other countries: 
The figures obtained from different countr-es are. camparable with 42 per cent proposed 
for the’ United States as the sum total ni her arable possibilities. Before the war 
Germany cultivated 1.15 acres par capita. France 1.5 acres, Italy 0.98 acres, Belgium 
0.57 acres. China has about 300 milliors with a land area 600 million acres greater 
- than the United States. Japan, with a population of 52 millions in rorz, cultivated 

18 million acres out of a total land area o= 94 million acres. By an extraordinary use 
of fertilizers she was able to support 3 persons per acre. Ifthe United States could do 
as well on her 800 million acres of arable land, our population would be 2,000 millions. 
But Japan really would need 1.5 acres per -nan to support lier population in terms of 
. American food habits. At this rate the United States could support only 530 mil- 
lions on her arable land—the wtimate limi humanly possible for the country.—E. M. 
East, The Scientific Monthly, Fun2, 1921. C.N. 


La Tyrannie Eugénistique-—Sterilizatecn laws in the United States: Dr. Harry H. 
Laughlin in the October number of Socia: Hygiene cites fifteen states in which laws 
have been passed providing means for tke prevention of procreation by defectives 
confined in state institutions. Such laws zut peopk at the mercy of surgeons and the , 
directors of the institutions w-thout recourse to any tribunal. In five of the fifteen 
states the law has been declared unconstitvzional. A standard state law: Dr. Laughlin 
advocates a uniform law which would provide for the sterilization of the feeble-minded, 
the insane, certain types of criminals, epileptics, drunkards, those having certain 
- diseases, the blind, the deaf, the deiormed, and dependents. This legislation would 
‘ be contrary to the principles cf equality zf the American democracy.—N. Mondet, . 
Journal des économistes, January, 1921. M. S. E. 


parabola having the formula y= 


L’Hygiéne et Education des Enfants Vicieux ou, Coupables.— Causes of juvenile 
delinquency: Heredity and environment are both important factors. Fifty per cent 
ef delinquency is due to lack of proper home life, 30 per cent to mental troubles. 
Types of delinquent children: (=) the child mentally and“morally sound, but exposed 
to bad environment; (2) the poorly trained child; (3) the mistreated child; (+) the 
“fzeble-minded child; (5) the cegenerate child; (© the mentally unbalanced child; 
(7) the child lacking most of the sccial instincts. Treatment of delinquent children; (1) 
Treatment should fit the individual case. To secure this, observation clinics should 
be established. {2) Juvenile courts should Łe created. (3) Institutions for the educa- 
tion and: guidance of delinquents should be developed. Observation clinics.: The 
problem of finding a suitable place to confire minors while awaiting trial is solved by 
the observation clinic, in which the mental, physical, and moral life of the child is 
studied. The changed environment and tze treatment by specialists often bring to 
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light the peculiar needs of the child. Juvenile courts: The first juvenile court was 
established in Chicago in 1899. The movement spread over the United States and 
Europe. Some form of it may be found in Great Brizain, Germany, Austria, Denmark, 
the Netherlands, Switzerland, and France. In France an informal inquiry is conducted 
by a judge who is a child specialist. Disposal of ccses: The judge sometimes merely 
gives the child needed acvice. In other cases he may take it under his control and 
either return it to its parents on probetion or place it in some family, some public or 
private institution of relief, a house of correction, ora specialasylum. Whatever may 
be the method adopted, it should no- be oža fixed character.—P. Noblécourt and 
G. Schreiber, Revue philanthropique, January, 1921. M. S. E. 


Observations Psychologiqu2s sur les Combattants.—Spread of fear and courage: 
The exhibition of fear in one soldier may arause fear in others, boldness may reassure 
them. But sometimes rashness produces an idea of danger and hence causes fear. 
Inversely, cowardice may inspire others to show their superiority by acts of valor. 
The less community one has with a group, the less exposed he is to emotional contagion. 
Influence of ideas of danger on fear: Fear is not proportional to danger.but to the idea 
one has of it. Soldiers feel at ease in a sheltered piace which may be more dangerous 
than the open. Unknown peri. sezms greatar than it is, and unexpected danger pro- 
duces more fear than if foreseen. Conditions affecting fear: The consciousness of 
fighting for some great cause can overcome fear. Anger sometimes grows out of fear. 
‘War breaks down the veneer of civilization and leads to superstitions which affect the 
conduct in the face of danger. Habit lessens the fear of immediate danger, but cannot 
remove the apprehensicn of suffering and death which the soldier imagines when 
unoccupied. Influence of wounds ant nervous troubles: Wounds produce a physical 
fear which is hard to overcom2. Danger sometimes inhibits, sometimes stimulates, 
action. Emotional outlets: Sentimenzality which is inhibited on the battle field seeks 
outlets in other directions. Nervous relaxation sometimes takes the form of exuber- 
ance, weeping, or laughing. Slzep: Some soldiers can sleep soundly after battle, others 
cannot. Men deadened for lack ci sleep do not heed danger and work automatically. 
After expenditure of great effort soldiers cften fear slight things. The stupor into 
. which some men fall after emotioral strain and the excitement which others feel may 
be explained by the self-contral of tke former.—Lieutenant Colonel Constantin, Revue 
philosophique, March-April, 1921. M. S. E. 


The Intimate Senses as Sources of Wisdom.—The ten special senses: There is 
nothing in the mind that was not Ärst in the ten cr more senses: sight, hearing, taste, 
smell, touch (pressure), pain, temperature, equi_ibrium (static), kinaesthetic (muscle), 
organic. _ The criterion of special sense is that it has a specialized set of end-organs or 
receptors for reporting to the organism certain kinds 97 existing objects, and that it is 
connected through the centra. azeas with a particular kind of response. Distinction 
between the defining and the intimate senses: In so iar as a receptor discriminates quali- 
ties in objects and perceives their kinships, it may be called a defining sense. In so 
far as a receptor reports to conzciousness direczly or indirectly qualities of objects 
together with cues of right resporse, it may be designated an intimate sense. So there 
are defining sensory processes and intimate sensory processes. All of the senses are 
capable of both processes. ‘The zwo types of sensory behavior are both high each in 
its own way when dealing with certain sorts of odjec:s. There has been a double line 
of development equally impartant: the one moving in the direction of description, 
scientific analysis, practical manipulation, logical. construction, and system-building; 
the other in interpreting its objects and their meanings and in holding the individual 
in right relationship ir: his world of experience. The intimate sensory processes are 
the direct and important sources of meaning, of worth, and of value. They are sources 
of wisdom in morals, aesthe-ics, ard religion. The mechanisms of the defining and 
intimate senses. The central mechanism of the defining processes has the central nerv- 
ous system with the cerebrum and its highest structure. The neural mechanism of 
the intimate senses is the autoncmis, or sympatnetic, system and its connection wita 
all the viscera and the smooth muscle tissues of the body. The language of the 
intimate-sense wisdom is symbclism that can hint and suggest meanings that are 
indescribable. Fallacies regarding tke intimate se-tses: Contrary to certain psycholog:- 
_ cal points of view, the intimate senses are: (1) as consistent in their objective reference 


cc 
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„äs the defining senses; (2) able to a degree to manipulate spatial and .temporal units; 


and (3) cominunicable.—Edwin Diller Starbuck, Journal of Religion, March, r921. 
go og . are Oe ee - W. A. D., 


-| ; ao * Fy S ji a : 
Elternverantwortlichkeit.—Unvwillingness to assume responsibility. is a disease of 
our age. The policy of governments.to train subjects to unquestioning obedience to 


., Jeadezs has increased ‘selfishress: and uniruthfulness. Science has represented the, 
_ ‘individual as merely,a means of maintaining society.. The doctrine of the “struggle 


for existence” was based on a misunderstending of Darwin’s explanation of evclution, 


. and the destruction. of lifé imolied'in it is a tremendous economic waste. Multipli- 


` cation of the unfit must rather be prevented by arousing a feeling of responsibility 
toward the coming generation in those thet are eventually to become parents. What 
‘the schools need to do, much noze than inaparting a knowledge of history and maths- 
matics, is informing the pupis about the possibilities of hereditary transmission of 


- disease, as.of deafness, goitre, imbecility etc. The ability to resist one’s-passions 


must'be increased by training far every rse in high-strung emotions means a lower- 


- ing of the feeling of responsibil ty, a3 the war has Siown. Training for responsibility 


~ -will be far more effective then coercive measures; besides it is not liable to tke ` 
.. same danger of abuse.—H. Fealinger, Ners Generction, November, 1920. 





a I. THE FAMILY ` .- 


; x aes Ë Famille Conjugale.— Characteristics of the conjugal family: The conjugel 


fainily, which is that found in tLe Lighest European civilizations today, is distinguished 


_‘ from the ‘patriarchal and’ the paternal families by the fact that its only permanent 


elemer:ts are the husband and wife. There is no legal bond between parents and chil- 
dren after the latter come into their majority and ar2 married. Law of contraction: As 


A _society has extended, the family has becomemore restricted and the state has intezfered 
_‘, “more in domestic affairs, making marriage banding ard limiting the power over children. 
`: The family has also became mcre personal Break-up. of family communism: ‘At one 


time all relatives lived in‘common. This is now limited to the primary zone. 
The inheritance of wealth is £ survival o? this communism. The right of, willing 


- ` property to one’s children is destined to disappear. It is the cause of unjust inéquali- 


. ties in environment. Much of cur life is organized around this, however, and it cannot 


- be easily changed. The develo>ment of prcfessiona. groups toward which the individ- 


ual will feel a duty is the solution —Emile Durkheim, Revue philosophique, January- 
February, 1921. im 4 i M.S.E. 


Laws of Marriage and Diverce.—Refori in the marriage laws in England: Lord 


” Buckmaster and Lord Gorell have introduced bills <o reform English marriage laws. 


The object of both measures: A wife is given right to put an end “to her marriage on 


_’ proof of a single act of unfaith“ulness on the part of her husband without proof of 


ill-treatment or desertion.” Tte tills in question do not provide for any proof of the 
identity or condition of the partes proposing to be married, or dissolution of marriage 


_ on the ground of its being induced by frauc. The law allows an adulterous wife or . 


husband to marry the other party to fhe adultery as soon as the decree of divorce has 
taken effect. Previsions of marriage laws in-other countries: The French law provides 
that a son under the age of tweaty-five, or a daughzer under the age of twenty-one, 
cannot. marry without the consent of the parents or “the family council.” By a law 


of 1897, both parties to an intended marriage were required to produce to the registrar -` 


a certificate of birth issued within three montas if issued in France, or within six months, 
if emanating from a colony or consulate. Bat this law has not entirely’prevented the 


crime of bigamy. In 1884 a law wes passed allowing a dissolution of marriage on the §~ 


ground of adultery, cruelty, criminality, acd mutual incompatibility. In Belgium’ 
‘the law of marriage and divorce is much the semeasin France. In Germany, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, France, and Pcrtugal,-it is provided that where, by the decree of a 
court dissolving a marriage, one party is found guilty of adultery the spouse found 
guilty cannot intermarry with his or her paremour. In Spain similar provision exists 
regarding civil marriage —F. A. Bosanquet, The Ninefeenth Century and aes as 
IQ2I. ` ` ‘ ` N. 
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HI.. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


“Les Commencements de l’Antrcpologie en Amérique” par Ales Hrdliçka.— 
Early influences: Dr. Hrdlizka notes that the presence of native races in America early 
led to an interest in them which gave the direction to later anthropological research. 
In addition to this, he refers to the hflience of Europe, especially of Linné, Buffon, 
Cuvier, Blumenbach, and Prichard, end of the Paris Museum of Natural History, as 
very important. Beginnings of arthropclogy: The American Antiquarian Society was 
formed at Worcester in 1812, the Linnaean Society :n Boston in- 1814, and later the 
Boston Society of Natural History. A nucleus of anthropology was formed by the 
works of John’ Warren who publishec ir 1822 An Account of the Crania of Some of the 
Aborigines of the United States. The Zounding of phrenological societies in Boston and 
Washington gave an impulse to the co-lection and study of human crania. Samuel 
G. Morton: American anthropology, : trictly speaking, begins with Samuel G. Morton. 
His monumental work, Crania Amer cana, appeared in 1839. Morton was forced to 
invent his own methods of measurer=nt. Six of these are in use today. His conclu- 
sions are valuable, his errors being caiedly due to lack of data at that time. Morton 
stimulated an interest in the. Arerian Indians, but unfortunately did not leave'a- 
school to carry on his work. Joseph Leidy, Aitken Meigs, and Nottet Gliddon, how- 
ever, made some contributions under his inftuence—J. Manouvrier, Revue 
anthropologique, January-February, 1921. M. S. E. * 


Anti-Japanese State Legislażior.—Califernia: Recent legislation in California 
protests against the United States treaties giving citizenship to Japanese, against 
nullification of the state “alien land law,” and emphasizes the right of each state to 
safeguard itself against aliens. Amo her bill extends the laws restricting ownership of 
property to include all aliens, even Dutch and English, who are greatly affected. ` 
Several western states are following this example. Arizona: A stringent anti-alien 
bill prohibiting ownership of propertz. Idaho: A bil fo-bidding immigration, citizen- 
ship, and ownership of proverty, witt certain exceptions. Nevada: Resolution exclud- 

-ing foreigners ineligible for citizen:hip from ‘owning farming or mining property. 
A further bill similar to those of California and Ar:zona. Oregon: One modeled on 
.the Arizona bill. Texas: Individucls ineligible for citizenship are prohibited from 
owning land. Nebraska, New Mexioyand Utah: Bills in these states are modeled on ` 
the California alien land law.—Japcen Review, ApriL 1921. E. B. 


How Shall Japanese-American= in Idaho Be Treated?—Idaho proposes a law 
against the Japanese, who have done her no harm, entirely on the basis of California’s 
action. The latter results from stampeding the people into belief in a series of false- 
hoods. : False statements: Figures circulated showing that in sixty-some years, because 
of high fecundity, the Japanese wil! be sole inhabitants of the state are unfounded. 
Further statistics to make them owners of all the property in the state one hundred 
and sixty-five years hence are equally ridiculous. A report published to the effect 
that there were four thousand a_iens illegally in the state, which was disproved but 
never retracted, roused Californians to a frenzy. Another report, by a legislator, 
` stating that the Japanese had leasec r> million acres of land in the northern part of 
the staże, has been disproved but is still spreading. The iruth: What land the Japanese 
own is usually so poor that their predecessors, Amer.can3 who were swindled into buy- 
ingit, were not energetic enough to cultivate it. Forreclaiming such land the Japanese 
have a distinct genius. The horor Df the state and of zhe nation demands justice to 
the one nation which at taé time of the San Francisco earthquake immediately wired 
money to shelter and feed the suffzrers. Such falsehood as is being circulated threatens 
our nation witha world-war.—Joan P. Irish, Japan Review, May, 1921 E.B 


Family Folkways and Mores.—The contract for marriage is usually made by 
parents, relatives, or friends. Marrage usualy tak2s piace when the bride is between 
the ages of ten and thirteen. Their husbands are cften thirty-five or older, and men ' 
highly educated; for there is an exteasive educational program for the boys, but educa- 
tion for girls ‘until very recently was almost unheard of. The state of health of the 
average Assamese family is deplo-ahle. Paysiciams are scarce, especially women 
physicians, and the men will not permit their wives to be treated by men, for, after 
marriage, no man except her father or brother is permitted to set eyes upon her. 


’ 
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Changes through Christian sceoos: The Christian schools for girls extend the period of 
- childhood, train the girls te be better mothers; prepare for entrance into training ` 
schools for nurses and doctors, and are gridually changing social behavior and attitudes ` 
developed by a system organized to keep the sexes separate—Elizabeth E. Hay, 
‘Journal of Religion, March, -921. ` W.A. D. 


The Food of the Immigrant in Relztion to Health—The Poles and other Slavic 
Peoples: The Poles who come to Amer-ca are typically rural people whose diet has 
included plenty of vegetables and meat. Many aspects of our life are new to them. 
Changes in diet: Because of zhe éxpense, eggs and milk are shortly dispensed with and 
no substitutes provided. CEildren who came with rosy cheeks, missing dairy products 
and eggs, develop anemia anc illness. Ts rehabiitate them, it is necessary to prescribe 
soups, eggs, milk, and cereal. With sympathetic understanding it is possible to 
prepare these properly and sill cater to zhe national tastes of food. The same is true 
in the case of adults sufferng from coastipation, diaketes, tuberculosis, and other 
diseases. International food tastes of the Jews: An international race, the Jews have 
acquired tastes for food of many countres, which they have adapted to their dietary 

_ laws. These laws must be understood by social workers among them. Change of 
occupation: Elsewhere an owt-of-door g-oup, here they become indoor workers with 
little exercise. Failing to edapt-their diet accordingly, they experience great dis- 
comfort from the customary weekly feasts of rich food. They need to cultivate a taste 
for simpler foods. Proper dier: It is cifficult'to meet the kosher requirements in 
preparing foods, which are -lassified as (1) meat or fish, (2) milk and its products, 
(3) Neutrals. Meat and mik may not Le mixed. Neutrals may accompany meat or 
milk, but never both in the sam2 meal. Nevertheless, it is entirely possible to prepare 
nourishing diet for the chilcrer: and invalids and still satisfy the tastes of the race. 
The Jewish woman has had ex:ensive experienc2 in accommodating to new dietaries. 
This fact makes her apt in learning —M-ichael M. Davis, Jr., and Bertha M. Wood, 
Journal of Home Economics January, 921. : E. B. 


Religion in Terms of Social Consciourness.— Nature of consciousness: Later investi- 
gators are dropping the notioa oi specificiastincts. Theyspeak of impulsive tendencies 
and attitudes or phases of complex organic behavior. ‘These tendencies are conceived as 
elicited and conditioned by social experience. Human nature is thoroughly social, 
invelving the énteraction oi social stimulus and response. Thought, of the most 
private character, becomes a conversaticn between the different “selves” within the 
imagination. These selves are developed throvgh participation in social relations, 
and consciousness is itself ar interplay cf réles gathered from intercourse with one’s 
fellows. The individual is nct then to beset off against society, nor counted simply as. 
one unit which may be associated with similar units to produce an aggregate called 
society. The mind and “soal” are socHl through and through. The individual is 
real enough, but his reality is-wichin the cial situation. Nature of religion: Religion 
is identified with the highest social consciousness—not with social consciousness in. 
general. By “highest” is meant the most intimate and vital phases of the social 
consciousness. This highest social consciousness is not the same in all peoples and 
times, but every people and every time havea scale of values in which certain interests. 
are felt to be the most important. These constitute their religious values. To dis- 
cover the religious values of amy group, examine their ceremonials and their social 
organization and find what tLey are most concerned about. When the highest social 
values are lifted out of the realm of custom, religion tends to become identified with 
the more consciously chosen ideals. Social approval and social ostracism guard the: 
sanctities of life both in savage and in civ-lized communities. Nature is instrumental 
for the great ideal ends of relizioa. The sense of participating in “social experience, ’” 
of the character and magnitude that it is, bas a genuine religious significance.—Edward 

; W. A. D. 


Scribner Ames, Journal of Rel-gicn, May, 1921. 


“IV. CONFL-CT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


The Industrial Problem »f the Prole-ariat-—This question has point because of 
its bearing on both the (theorstical) transtional proletarian stage and the subsequent 
era of socialism. Improvemen? of the standard of living: The loss of a standard of living 
is more revolutionizing than tke mere urge to bettersuchstandard. This improvement. 
can ke-effected only by an increase, first, of the available food supply, and secondly, 
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of the gcods made by quantity production, and not by expropriation of the luxury of 
the ruling classes. Confi-ct between dictatorship rules and industriel principles: To 
meet the shift in producticn, the factors of prcduction must be reorganized. But here 
the dictatorship comes into collision with industrial principles, for example, the 
realignment of labor, crea~ion of new enterprises, and redistribution of raw materials. 
The dictatorship demand: that these subserve its rules of labor placement. Morale 
and labor output: The intzoduction of the time wage has resulted in the reduction of 
the intensity of application and the tendency for the amount of labor output to drop 
to that of the poorest workman. The only rescrt of the dictatorship is to appeal to 
the morale of the workmex to increase their discipline and the amount of their output. 
—Dr. Elias Hurwicz, Net: Zeit, 39, 2132-34. ` E. T. H. 


: The Geography of Japan with Special Reference to Its Influence on the Character . 
of the Japanese People.— Profound influence of the formation of the Japanese Island: 
The long coast line, enccuraging the fishing industry, thereby promotes hardihood. 
Immunity from invasion develops pride and self-satisfaction. Volcanoes, quakes, 
tidal waves, typhoons, flocds, and trzacherous rocks possess the imagination with dread. 
Luxuriant vegetation, clear air, and cartrasts in climat2 produce a stimulating effect. 
Parallels in Greece: Anciznt Greece presented similar features: structure-promoting 
formation of small commanities with characteristic differences of appearance, dialect, 
and customs; free commerce; frugality arising from infertility of soil; tendency to 
identify hills with shrines and legerds. Strizging natural features: Subarctic and sub- 
tropic climates exist almost side by side. Earthquakes to the number of four a day 
are common. Mineral springs furnish bzth:ng facilitizs and recreation to peasan‘s, 
where customs permit fre: mingling cf sexes. Flcods devastating the land give rise to 
festivals of supplication Over half the inhabitants live in rural districts. The 
farmer’s difficulties inculate patience and perseverance, and his status is high. Great 
ranges of impassable peaks and ridges limit intercourse end mobility. Their beauties 
inspire love and reverenze, their wildernesses fear, as expressed in art and religion. 
Superstition: Physical phznomena are supposed to be controlled by magic, as when the 
dangers of climbing mar be overcome by eating the choicest part of a mountain 
‘chamois that its characteristics may enter into the nature of the climber. Conflict of 
cultures: The tenth century meets the twentieth at the top of Fujiyama, where a 
picture-postcard store flaants itself in the face of a shrine for the worship of the Rising 
Sun.—Walter Weston, National Geographic Magazine, July, 1921. E. B. 


Schwarze Rasse und Geschlechtsmoral.—Misdeeds of the French army of occupa- 
tion, especially the colored troops, have celled forth a dood of impassioned protests, 
and an American lady t-aveling in Germany has -ecommended lynching. Have six 
years of war failed to teach us that by such a spirit what is indeed sad and terrible will 
only de magnified to gigantic proportions t- Witness the misdeeds of the German 
army in Lille, the “para lise of love,” and the callousness we showed in the deporta- 
tion of old men, women, and girls from Belgium. Let us rather aim to repay all the 
good that is being done t us, and we shall find ita surer and swifter method of getting 
back to normal conditicns. Good ceeds will be infectious. Prejudice against the 
colored races is unfounded. People of colcred races often surpass us in seli-control 
and moderation, and renk high in Logical acuity and in creative imagination. A 
better knowledge on our part of thzir natural frankness, happy disposition, and touch- 
ing kindness may graduelly cure us of our superiority and teach us tactfulness. Why 
speak of a “black sham-,” when we cannoz dery the existence of an infinitely more 
humiliating “white shame”? For centuries numbers of white women, victims of 
the unbridled lust of “waite” men have been going to the dogs physically and morally 
in our most “cultured” countries, not to mention the colored victims of white men 
in the colonies. Before we proceed to hang and burn black sinners, let us give proof 
that we are culturally the superiors ci the colored races; and perhaps-we shall learn 
in the attempt that honor and dignity in a man is not a question of skin-color.—Dr. 
Helene Stdcker, Neue Generation, Auzust-Septem er, 1920. 


V. CCMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Housing Conditions in Germary.—Txe causes of bad housing in Germany: A 
partial explanation of the situation isthe overcrowded condition of the German popula- 
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tion in proportion tothe ter-itory it occupies and to the economic pressure resulting ` 
from it. Before the war Gezmary had to feed about 70 millions on an area covering 
208,780 English square miles. Since the Armistice this area has been reduced to 
188,990 English square miles in which to house and feed 60 million persons. Intense 
overcrowding also has been bzought abou: tarough the stoppage of building during the. - 
war, and through the increase of houseLoHers by new marriages and the returning 
families from the colonies who were forced to seek refuge in the mother-country. The 
Seriousness of tie housing proBem: In Berlin on July 1, 1920, there were 72,500 house- 
holders waiting to be sheltered; in Karlsruhe 2,371 were homeless; 10;000 people were 
seeking homes in Breslau; 600 in Cologne; 6,000 in Nuremberg, and sooo in Augs- 
burg; in Munich 21,671 hoaseholders epplied for accommodations in May, 1916. 
The shortage affects all classes alike. Remedial measures: No person is permitted to - 
.to possess more than a certain amount cf space within his own home. A room per. 
person, with an extra room fcr the kitchen, is the principle limitation everywhere, and 
no family may possess mote than one horse Temporary homes also have been built 
on the little allotment gardeas on the oatskirts of the town.—Katherine S. Dreier, 
The Survey, May 7, 1921. + ` C. N. 


` Motion Pictures and Crime.—The moton picture as a cause of crime: A large 
number of very young perscns are implicated in crimes of all sorts throughout the 
country. Newspaper articles and editorials have discussed the matter, and blame 
is placed frequently upon he motion picture. A large portion of the motion 
pictures suggest murder, bu-glary, violence, and other antisocial influences. The 
problem of the mentally retarded individual and of the normal child: The average adult 
cannot interpret the reactions of a child in terms,of his own reactions, because 
there are fundamental differences of the two. These two groups are marked off 
from normal adults in that thzy are more susceptible to suggestion; they lack foresight 
to weigh the consequences for self and ctbers of different kinds of behavior; they 
have less capacity and willirgness to exerdse self-restraint; and their imagination 
is less controlled and checked_by reference to the realities. The quality of films may 
` be improved by proper legislation and by che foresight of their producers.—A. T. 
Poffenberger, The Scientific Monthly, April, 1921. C. N. 


Play and the Ultimates,—Life under mcdern circumstances prevents the expres- 
sion of natural tendencies and interests. To fulfil such needs, the bills for school 
nurses and physical training skould be passed by the Massachusetts legislature. They 
will provide for play as well as physical training. Essentials of play: Play must build 
up physically, cater to interes=, create something beautiful, find a market for it, and 
promote social interaction. Function of sckcol: The school must serve as a finding- 
place of lost talents; promote music and art; bring parents and children into rapport; 
teach the value of leisure time for personal growth; and show the satisfaction of 
developing all the resources otered by our vocation. Only thus will the school fill 
out human nature and make men and womer.—Joseph Lee,, Education, May, on 


Education in Bolshevik Russia.— Education bejore the revolution: Only 20’per cent 
of the population, chiefly of the upper classes, were literate. Elementary education, 
particularly, was of poor quality. Principes of new program: German, English, 
Italian, and American ideas are incorporated in a new system providing for the children 
from kindergarten to university. Educaticn :s for all classes, all ages, and both sexes. 
While dogmatic in some ways, it yet inculcates ideals of freedom, criticism, and 
independence. Standards of training: Practice schools are promoted for the purpose 
of training teachers. In this connection tke outstanding characteristic of the system ~ 
is its experimental nature. Hendiceps: Buiklings, equipment, clothing, food, soap, 
medical attendance, and books are almost impossible to secure. For this and other 
‘reasons, the movement confined mainly to the cities such as Petrograd and Moscow, 
has scarcely reached the village peasants. Conclusions: The child population is 
greatly handicapped.. The resulting death-raze is tremendous. The situation would 
be saved by opening up trade end political relationship, together with pioneer work 
by individuals. Otherwise a great people will die and a world-educational experiment 

. fail-——L. Haden Guest, The Chi-d, May, 1971. ss E. B. 
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VII, SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


Probation in Children’s Courts —A4feaning and development of probation: Pro- 
bation means that the delinquent child, instead of being treated as a criminal, is 
allowed to: maintain all normal social contacts under careful civic supervision. Since 
the first probation law was enacted ir. Massachusetts in 1878, the movement has spread 
until every state in the Urion save cne and most civilized foreign countries have some 
such law. Meaning and present sta-ws of chitdren’s courts: The children’s court is a 
special system for investization, dicgnosis, and treatment of cases of juvenile delin- 
quency, not to condemn and punish, but to reclaim the celinquent and prevent further 
delinquency. In the United States all the states except two have enacted laws provid- 
ing for such courts, but many small cities and other communities have not yet estab- 
lished them. Probation methods: Through the direction of the children’s ‘court a 
careful investigation is made of eack case zhat comes b:fore it. The home, the com- 
munity, the parentage, and the mentality of the child are studied. If the child and 
the home fit, or can be made to fit, these contacts zre not broken. The probation 
officer and his staff, all of whom should be carefully chosen and thoroughly 
trained, assume a watchful and sympathetic guardianship over the young offender. 
This probation organization works ia close co-operation with other civic and voluntary 
institutions, such as the school and employment bureau. Results and conclusions: It 
is clearly demonstrated that the system of probaticn and children’s courts succeeds in 
a large majority of cases, and that it is mech cheaper than institutional care. It costs 
about one-eighteenth as much as tke latter in the state of New York. This seems to 
justify the conclusion that the syst2m should be extended to every community in the 
land.—Charles L. Chute, United States Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau, 
No. 8o (Pamphlet), 1921. 3 C. A. W. 


Development of Gainful Empinyment of Women during the War.—The article 
discusses the market for women’s lebor, their lack cf prior training for gainful occupa- 
tions, and at more length the follovirg topics. War-time employment bureaus: Con- 
nected with placement were efforts at control of housing, nourishment, clothing. 
Recommendations are made for re‘orm of the permanent bureau. Demobilization of 
war-time women workers: This gave rise to minute and extensive problems of personal 
and industrial readjustment and was complicated by housing and transportation 
conditions. Housing in relation to dislocation of women workers: This subject is one 
of the saddest chapters in the industrial employment of women during the war, involv- 
ing congestion, crowding, lack of ccmforts, and even of essentials. Intensification and 
lengthening the hours of labor: Liftirg, speeding up, and long hours showed their effects 
in functional and health disturbance. Woman’s clothing added to discomfort, expo- 
sure, and accidents. Undernourishment especially of women with children reduced 
labor output and undermined health.—Marie Elisabeth Lueders, Schmollers Jahrbuch, 
44, 1:241-67. ` 'E T. H. 


Ethnology as a Science:—Thisis a wide subjecż with varied phases and tendencies. 
Definition and scope: It is the scieace of cultural life of human communities, particu- 
larly of races and racial groups. The article elaborates the implications of this defini- 
tion: man cannot exist es an independent ertity; contact is the beginning and founda- 
tion of culture, which is an evolv rg process; the spatial and temporal distribution, 
the height, variation, and degree >f culture. Factors contributing to cultural develop- 
ment: tner—those of human nature, and outer-—those of the habitat reacting on the 
carriers of the culture. Phases of culture: These are classed under the economic, the 
social, and the religious. The organisation cf the science of ethnology: The chief depart- 
ments are; (1) general ethnology ‘th: factors operative in culture in generel, and the 
exhibition and examination of caltures and their distribution and mixtures); (2) 
special ethnology or ethnography (the culture of a particular group); (3) genetic 
ethnology (the cultura: development cf mankind).—Dr. Fritz Krause, Petermanns 
Mitteilung—, 67:8-12. : E. T. H. 


What-is the Present Attitude of College Stucents toward Organized Religion?— 
Types of conventional attitudes: (1) the naturel conformist: Heis the boy who is tempera- 
mentally “good,” who identifies religious faith with external moral practices. (2) 
The young institutionatists: They are more developed “personalities”: than their 
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conforming comrades. The boys of this zrcup identify religion with a half-romantic, 
half-mystical allegiance to incpressive and picturesque institutions. They are social 
and religious conservatives. (3) The yong humanitarian: He expresses his religion 
through its substitutes, mee-s his spiritua. problem by evading it. He identifies 
religion with social reform, piety with organ zed benevolence, and spiritual leadership 
with administrative efficiency He does not scrutinize the intellectual and emotional, 
sources of our present religions and economic structure. He would rather mitigate 
its abuses than reform its principles. (4) The modern pagans: They are not irreligious, 
but non-religious. They are not hostile -o religion, but indifferent to it. They are 
_Telatively incapable of experenzing it. (5) The intellectual and aesthetic redicals: 
They have a passion for intellectual integ-ity and for accurate appreciations and 
judgments. They are hostile to religion because o? a misconception of what religion 
is.—Albert Parker Fitch. Jozurnat of Religicn, March, 1921. W. A. D. 


The Intellectual Élite of the Feminine Sex.—The article disagrées with the 
prevalent opinion that college women are the most highly endowed. The handicaps 
placed on the earlier college wcmen and in = lese degree on college women at the present 
are supposed to have secured the selection into these ranks of only those of unusual 
ability. College women those possessing oproriunity: The early college women were the 
élite of only a small upper class who had the means of securing preliminary education. 
With the extension of public elementary educetion, college requirements can be met 
by a larger, though still limited, number of economic classes. Familial and school 
handicaps: The number of women studeats is excessively limited by handicaps of 
priority of opportunity given by parents to the sons, and by the school-system discrimi- 
nation. Girls of lower classes stow highest cbi-ity: Tests rank these higher than either 
boys cr girls of higher social clesses. Until ready access to higher learning is afforded 
the girls of the lower classes, the real capatilities of women in intellectual pursuits 
will not be discovered——Dr. M. Vaerting, Vee Generation, 16:341-48. E. T. H. 


Problems of the Daily Press,—Amone tie revolutionary reforms, many innova- 
tions are proposed for the press. The failures of the press in interpreting and forming 
public opinion are observed. -T'he socialization of the press: This is advocated rot on 
economic, but on cultural and ethical grouncs, by the advocates of radical revision. 
Advertisement as the economic aasis of the dress: The progress of the German press 
began with the cessation of stete monopoly cf advertisements. This marks also the 
era of large-scale advertising, which has value only tc the extent of distribution. The 
combination of the functions cf news dissem‘naticn and advertising can be harmful 
only when the former attempts to 2xert a bias on the latter. News, unlike the finance 
of the press, is independent of advertisemeats. Arguments against state control: The 
difference between. the clean anc. the independent press, the repressive effect of control, 
the effect of subsidy, and the value of the press as a scurce oi social data are discussed. 
Journalism as an academic subjzct: Books znd brochures on the subject of the press 
are frequent, but scientific and systematic inv2s-igations are lacking. A brief sxetch 
is given of the academic treatment of journalism, a review of recent literature and of 
proposals for a centralized library and academy for analysis and development of theory. 
and practice of the press.—Ottc Joklinger, Sckmollers Jahrbuch, 44, 1:21 oe ï 


Le Facteur Instinctif dans l'Art Industriel-— Veblen’s “The Instincts of Work- 
manshib”: According to Veblen, the instiact af workmanship may for sociological 
purposes be regarded as an irreducible hereditary character. The progress of indus- 
trial art is retarded in primitive societies by social institutions, magic, and the anthro- 

_ pomorphism which results from attributing to the objects the instinct of workmanship 
which man possesses. Primitive progress: The fact that husbandry deals with plants 
and animals, which offer less resistence to enimistic conceptions, accounts for man’s 
early success in that field as compared with his slow development of tools for dealing 

‘with inanimate objects. The matriarchate in this period is explained by the primitive 

. assumption that women were more in accord with the phenomena of fertility. Later 
stages of culture: Private property arosé eitier from the power of magicians or from 
the existence of portable goods which appezlei to the predatory instinct. The first 
cultural stage was comparatively peaceful. The predatory period was warlike, and 
hence led to the patriarchate. Technological progress was retarded at this time. In 
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the handicraft Pence the instinct of workmanshi> was less hampered. The concept 
of the power of the producer over Fis product lec to emphasis of cause and effect in 
religion and science, and was also the basis for ~he individualism which followed. With 
the advent of machines technology has become largely impersonal with attention in 
science turning from the efficien: caus2 to series cf lesser changes. Critical comment: 
Although Veblen bases his theories on rncertain e-hnological data, the work asa whole 
is admirable. The theory of Hubert and Mcuss, that the sciences have grown out of 
magic, only apparently conflicts with the notion of Veblen that magic was a hindrance 
to the development of technique. Tha mactkine era while eliminating many personal 
ideas, cannot avoid using the coucepts of spacial contact which were possessed by man 
in the earliest application of bis inszact aî wcrkmanship.—M. Halbwachs, Revue 
phitosophique, March-April, 1921. M. S. E. 


‘Personal and Impersonal Groups.—The personal group is small, and characterized 
by face-to-face contacts. The imperso=al is artificial, instrumental, and valuable orly 
to promote the former. The personal is characterized by adaptability, completeness 
of response, and plasticity; the impersonal by mechanical action, automatic response, 
and rigidity. Neither type can be dispensed with nor derived from the other. Stand- 
ard for adjustment: Human welfare, the basis for edjusting the two, is an organization 
of life allowing the maximum activity to the greatest number of tendencies in the 
individual. Priority of personal grous: One of these modes of response may take 
precedence. Which one, may be determined by the biological and social-evolutionary 
processes. Findings indicate that chev are enlarging total response. In other words, 
because it yields the greater tozal response, the personal group will take precedence. 
The danger of overdevelcping tke impe-sonal grorp is counteracted by such phenomena. 
as the development of shop committees and partidpaticn of employees in management. 
Similar movements occur in pclitics, education, the church, and the home. Indica- 
tions point to a transfer of emphasis to the personal group, though there is the same 
danger here of swinging too fer.—Henry Nelscn Wizman, International Journal of 
Ethics, July, 1921. ` E. B. 


VIII. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


The Mental Status of the Amerizan Negro. Cónsparison with white race: The 
facts indicate that the average ability of the American negro is about ro per cent 
below the averege of the white. However, the fect that only about 25 per cent exceed 
the average for the white affects the proportions cf individuals in the highest and lowest 
grades of intelligence. Emoticnal ase2d: Difiezences in stability and morality may 
be accounted for by his social situaticn or intellectual deficiency which prevents him 
from understanding the need for control. Vuleito: Tests and observation show the 
mulatto-to have greater ability and adaptabilizy. School organization: The school 
program should allow an extra year, and should stress practical vocational subjects. 
Best opportunity in Amzrica: The Negro will never equal the white mentally. But 
he has the best possible chance in America, because (1) his group is large and will 
produce many leaders, and (2) contact and intercommunication with the white race 
furnishes control and examples. stimuating him to advance.—George Oscar Ferguson, 
Jr., Scientific Monthly, June, 1921. . E. B. 


Community Organization in ths Orient—-The neighborhood organization or 
Fu Wu Tuan consists of Chinese and foreign men and women and has organized itself 
in eight groups, to deal with community weifere work. Its activities were started 
with an appropriation of $600 by the ¥.M.C.A. and American Board Church, but soon 
$700 was added to this amourt by the pecple in the neighborhood. The program of 
the organization: Lectures wece arranged for women in the Sunday afternoon, and 
evening lectures for men. A plan wes formula-ed to work up interest among special 
groups, such és unskilled labcrers, artisans, teachers, gentry, and wives of officials. 
Poor relief was another phase of the work. The poorhouse aimed to fit the inmates. 
for self-support. They were dividec into three groups: the older and more decrepit 
were to take care of the house ard to-help wita the cleaning; another group was to 
engage in industrial work, while a third was tc peddle goods on the streets. Night 
schcols were conducted throughout the year in the primary-schoo} buildings of the 
American Board Mission. Sanitation was equally emphasized. A normal class of 
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eight men and women was, formed to educate the ne Eana the dangers of the 
fly and the necessity of cleaniness in the home. Moral reform was also furthered by 
means of a paper printed ih the vernacular issued every ten days. Recreational 
activities have been promoted by outdoc: games and by training playground leaders. 
—John Stuart Burgess, The survey, June 25, 1921. C.N. 


The Mythology and Scence of 'C=aracter Analysis, —Definition of character: 

Character is the sum of the traifs which 2 person possesses. It gets its peculiar and 
- individual coloring from the relative ‘development and from the interplay of traits. 
Threz classes of character traits: There are the physical characteristics, such as size, color 
of hair and eyes, shape of head height of fc-ehezd, and shape of chin; the psychical traits 
such as trustworthiness, consciectiousnes:, horesty, and others; the physico-psychical 
traits, such as cheerfulness, sense of bunor, self-contro}, and quickness of temper. 
Schemes and character analysiz: To relate physical and mental traits various devices 
have been invented. Phrenclogy attempts to determine character in terms of the 
relative development of different parts of the head. Its failacies lie in the assumptions 
that the skull fits the brain closely, and thet each part of the brain is assigned a definite 
“faculty,” such as memory, honesty, or bravery. Physiognomy, ancther pseudo- 
science, attempts to read character from the face. Recently more scientific methods 
of testing mentality have been developed, as by Karl Pearson, Francis Galton, and 
Binet. Character analysis anc vosetion: In vocational selection mental tests and their 
derivatives have been used w-th good resilts. Cn the vocational side, knowing the 
characteristics which are requorec for'a certain position, we will be able to narrow the 
field cf applicants and probabl7 confine the selection to the two or three most promising 
candidates.—Henry I. Adams, Ssribner’s Magazine, May, 1921. C. N. 
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ABSTRACT 


Introduction.—This and following articles assume previous accounts of interpreta- 
tions of the state by Sumner and Ward (Americar Journal of Sociology, XXV, x and 
1go). Seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century views of the state in England were 
essentially sociological. In spite of domiration of naturalistic and legalistic views of 
the state, definite eighteenth-century anticipations of a sociological view (Bolingbroke, 
Hume, Ferguson, Burke). Ricardo, the Banthamites, and John Stuart Mill used cer- 
tain sociological preconceptions. Then the Darwinian biology stimulated the “‘social 
organism” idea which in Herbert Spencer remained in the form of laissez faire doctrines, 
but in such thinkers as§Mobhouse developed into cositive conceptions. Payt I. 
Herbert Spencer. 1. Life and Werks. 2. His Philosophy of Soviet. 3. Specific 
Political Theories: i.e., (1) the relation of sociology to political science and the study 
of the state; (2) fundamental political coacepts nd definitions; (3) foundations and 
justification of political authorizy; (4) Historical evolution of political institutions; 
(5) forms of the state and of government; (6) sovereignty, liberty, and the sociological 
theory of political rights; (7) proper scope of state ectivity; (8) progress, sociaļ 
reform, and state activity; (9) extra-legal aspects of pclitical organization; (ro) sum- 
mary of Spencer’s political theories. ` 


INTRODUCTION: THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF THE > 
SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY GF THE STATE IN ENGLAND 
In an earlier article the writer attempted briefly to sketch the 
nature of the sociological conception. of the state, preliminary to 
an exposition of the specific sociological interpretations of the’ 
state set forth by William Graham Sumner and Lester F. Ward.t 
x American Journal of Sociology, XXV ‘July, 1919), 1-2. 
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It will not be necessary to repeat this characterization of the 
sociologist’s way of looking at political institutions and processes, 


. but merely to indicate the historical background of those develop- 


ments in the sociological interpretation of politie which the 


following articles will attempt to describe. 


Thé views of the state which prevailed in the- raiek 
and early eighteenth century in England, be they regarded as the 
contract theory or as the contemporary mercantilist conception, 
were distinctly sociological in their character. The contract theory 


‘rested upon the assumption of those social forces whose operation 


could only be controlled by the erection of political authority, 
and the mercantilist theory depended upon a theory of economic 
forces and classes in society and upon a notion of the econorñic 


‘function of the state which were quite sociological in their impli- 


cations.*. Certain special or individual interpretations of the state, 
such as that of Harrington, were even more sociological than the 
prevailing notions. But with the general intellectual appro- 
priation of the philosophical import of the Newtonian discoveries 


ee the realm of celestial mechenics a notable change took place i 
in 


in the theory of the state. Social philosophers, particularly the 
English Deists and the French Philosophes, came to believe that 
society functioned most naturally, not when directed by a human 
social agent like the state, but when it conformed to that natural 


`<. order—that zégime.of natural lew—which Newton had proved to 
f govern the physical universe.* The state, then, could be viewed 


in no ge way than as a necessary evil whose function it was 


pumaily, if not solély},to protect life and property. This attitude 
“toward che. state was ‘appropriated for economics and politics 


Bie be ‘French physiocrats and the English classical economists. 

distinctly nfyralistic and metaphysical rather than socio- 
ioe SDs gharacter.. "Phe utilitarian or Benthamite theory of the 
adt a variant of that.introduced by the classical economists, 
Lost thorough systemhatization by Austin it was wholly 







«For! igen th analysis of the zociological nature of the same conception in 
cua gt w, Snail Trt Ce sa cralists. 
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legalistic i in its nature as shown, for example, by his view’ of the 
place of- custom in pclitical le and legal action.? 

In Spite of the domination of the naturalistic and legalistic’ 
views of the state, there were, even in ‘the eighteenth- century, 
certain very definite anticipations of a sociological view of the 
state, particularly those set forth in the writings of Bolingbroke, — 
‘Hume, Ferguson, and Burke. Ever the adherents to the natural- ' 
istic conception often unconsciously offered doctrines which 
assumed a distinctly sociological notion of political and economic 
life. Such was Ricardo’s view of the struggle of the different 
economic classes within society for economic gain and political - 
power—a notion which was elaborated by the Ricardian socialists 
in theory and proved by English. political practice during the 
first half of the nineteenth century. The Benthamite theory of 
the state was also shown to be capable of extensive sociological 
application by Johr. Stuart Mill. The real beginning of the 
sociological theory cf the state in England, however, must be 
pee with the introduction of the Darwinian biology and thé 
development of the doctrine of an analogy between organic and “ 
social evolution. Here was a conception which looked upon the 
state as an indispensable regulating organ belonging to the social 
organism. While it was at first, especially.in the hands of Spencer, 
minated by the laissez faire preconceptions of contemporary. 
nomic and political theory, it has developed from a negative. 
ositive sociological conception in the writings of such 
ciologists as Hobhouse. > These more recent writers, in 
ith the Fabian sccialists, have come to recognize the 
e older conception cf the inevitable and spontaneous 
. They have become convinced that 
ation wrought by the Industrial 
| science has produced the necessity 
state, which recognizes this great 
cy competent to cope with the 
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dictates of right reason” nor tke Benthamite felicific calculus of 
the nineteenth are adequate guides for the understanding of human 

conduct in political processes, znd keve indicated the necessity 
-for a reconstruction of the psyckolagical interpretation of political 
` Aife. This need has been met by writers like Bagehot, Trotter, 
Be Wallas.” -It will be the purpose of the following articles to 
sketch certain typical phases o? this important development of 
a more profound and comprehensive conception of politics.. 


PART I. HERBERT SPENCER AND THE SOCIOLOGICAL 
DEFENSE OF LAISSEZ FATRE 


I. GENERAL NATURE O- HIS PHILOSOPHICAL AND 
SOCIOLOGICAL SYSTEM | 


1. Life and works-—Comte’s work in the field of sociology was 
taken up and greatly amplified by the philosopher. who, better . 
than anyone else, summed up -he main currents of nineteenth- 
century thought—Herbert Spencer (1820-1903). This does not 
mean that Spencer regarded Comte as his scientific precursor. 
In fact, quite the opposite was the case, for Spencer published 
his first sociological treatise, Sacral Statics, before he had any 
. detailed knowledge of Comte’s ideas, and it seems that in many 
‘respects the similarity between the two writers was quite accidental. 
Qn the other hand it is hard to agree entirely with Spencer in hi 
‘attempt to prove his complet2 independence of Comte and 
fundamental divergence from tke views of the latter. R 
seems that one may accept the verdict of Michel that, “ 
pas que les Principes de Socidlogie puissent être si 
is di comme un livre original far quiconque alul 
fie., early essays] de Comte. Toute- Ja. 
need a la méthode de Spencer se ià 
Comte a-tracé les cadres: Spenc 














«Even the psychological school has Eee, 
nology. From Bagehot to Trotter biolez= 
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A child of feeble health, Spencer was taught at kome and 
never received any public educaticn. In this aspect of home train- 
ing he resembled his famous contemporary, John Stuart. Mil. 
His failure to accept a university career doubtless tended to son-'- 
tribute strongly to the failure o? the academic circles in England 
to take a lively interest in his teachings, and his lack of a properly 
socialized existence in early life certainly had not a little to do with 
his individualistic tendencies as an adult. Aside from these more ` 
strictly personal elements, Spencer’s non-conformist inheritance 
from his family, and his reaction against the radical revolutionary 
doctrines of his youth are matters which must be taken into con- 
sideration when attempting to g2t an insight into the sources of his. 
philosophic: tendencies and an understanding of his intellectual 
predispositions.” E 

Spencer early acquired a ‘taste for mechanics and in 1837 he 
became chief engineer of the London and Birmingham railroad. 
He resigned from this position in 1348.to become sud-editor of 
the Economist, and durirg the four years that he served in this 

“capacity he produced (1350) Lis first important contribution to 
sociology, Social Statics? Durirg the next eight years he developed ` 
the basic principles of his system of synthetic philosophy and 
published them in the Firsi Principles in 1862.-.No one can 
understand Spencer’s philosopay if he has not read this work, - 
any more than one can appreciate Comte’s fundamental ideas . 
if he has not read the eariy essays of the latter. In this volume he 
disposed of metapkysical theology by relegating its field of study. 
to the realm of the ultimately unknowable; outlined his theory of 
universal evolution; and indicated the main lines of its application: 
to the totality of human knowledge. He did not, as has frequently 

` been asserted, attempt tc apply the theories of Darwin to a restate- 
ment of science and philosophy, but rather applied to this field 

fhis own theory of evolution which had been formulated prior to and 
«f independent of that of Darwin, and which is built upon a thor- 


* For a brief statement of the sources of Spencer’s doctrines see E. Barker, Politica, 
Thought in England from Herbe-t Spencer to the Present Day, pp. 86-90. For his owr 
account of his early years see his Autobiography, I, 48-142. 

? For a brief but incisive sammary of the significance of this work see Giddings, 
Sociology, a Lecture, pp. 26-28. 
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oughly distinct, though Hamonious. set of fundamental propo- 
sitions. 

. 2. His philosophy of society.—This is not the Sate to attempt 
- to pass judgment upon the merits of Spencer’s system as a whole. 
It certainly suggested the general line of approach to modern 
scientific knowledge which seems cr: the whole entirely correct, 
namely, the evolutionary viewpoint, however much of Spencer’s 
particular view of evolution may fail to bear the tests of later end 
more specialized inductive and quantitative studies. Again, it is 
quite safe to say that his system represents probably the most 
impressive production of a single human mind since the time of 
Aristotle, which is, in practically all 07 its portions, concerned with 
useful knowledge. \ When compared with the arid metaphysics 
of an Aquinas, a Kant, or a Hegel, its content and method appear 
most gratifying. If his system is more open to criticism than 
theirs with the advance of knowledge, it is because he dealt with 


tangible matters capable of verification or disproof through tle ~~~ 


extension of knowledge and the refinement of scientific methods... 
Further, there can be little doubt that for original productivity of: ` 
mind Spencer is quite unequaled. It requires a remarkable man, 


for instance, to produce a book like Wundt’s Psychology, in which a 
the author seems to have a good acquaintance with every important 
work on his subject, but, though such a work may be infinitely 
more valuable from a scientific point of view, it requires less of a 


1 See A. G. Keller, Societal Evolution, pp. s ff. The First Principles was followed 
by the Principles of Biology, 1864-67; the Prirciples of Psychology, in 1872; the 
Study of Socielogy, in 1873; the Principles of Sociology from 1876-96; the Principies 
of Ethics irom 1879-93; and Maen versus the State in 1884. In addition to these 
systematic works, Spencer published a large number of articles which were collected 
in numerous volumes of Essays. For a complete lst of Spencer’s works see the article 
“Spencer,” in the eleventh edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and in W. H. 
> Hudson, Ax Introduction to the Philosophy of Herbert Spencer (New York, 1804), 
Appendix, pp. 231-34. 

Spencer produced this mass of material uncer conditions far from ‘conducive to 
its execution. He was a chronic neurasthenic during the entire period of the develop- 
ment of his sociological system and his pecuniary resources were not always sufficient 
to keep his plan in a normal state of progress. The preface to the third volume 
of his Principles of Sociology, published in 1896, which completed the work to which 
he had devotec practically a lifetime, sums up the difficulties of the writer and expresses 


his satisfaction at his final success. To an unde-standing reader there are few more . 


inspiring pages in literature than these few parag-ephs. 


la 
fd 
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genius to produce it than tc evolve Spencer’s Principles of Psy- ` 
chology from the recesses of or:e’s mind after having read less formal 
psychology than the average elementary-school teacher in an 
American public school. (in short, whatever may be destroyed 
by subsequent scientific progress in Spencer’s system, and it seems 
that much of it has even now passed into the realm of rhetoric, 
still he may claim the distinguished honor of having placed prac- 
tically all phases of scientific study upon the road to further progress 
by making their guiding principle that of evolution.) The late 
Professor William Graham Sumner has well stated the significance `- 
of Spencer’s establishment of the evolutionary principle in social 
science: 


Mr. Spencer addressed himself at the outset of his literary career to topics 
of sociology. In the pursuit of those topics he found himself forced to seek 
~ constantly more fundamental and wider philosophical doctrines. He came 

at last to the fundamental principi es af the evolution philosophy. He then- 
extended, tested, confirmed, and cozrected these principles by inductions from 

other sciences, and so finally turned again to sociology, armed with the scientific 

method which he had acquired. To win a powerful and correct method is, 

as we áll know, to win more than half the battle. When so much is secured, 

the question of making the, discovecies, solving the problems, eliminating the 

errors, and testing the results, is only a question of time and of strength to 

collect and master the data. i 


Natural and social science was thus rescued from the retrospective 
and obscurantic tendencies with which it had been struggling more 
or less hopelessly ever since Patristic theology had shackled its 
efforts by its dogmas of reliance upon ecclesiastical authority and 
justification by faith, and its concomitant deadly opposition to - 
the discovery of scientific facts subversive of the tenets of the 
canon.of accepted and final truth.?- 


* The Forgotten Man and Otrer Essays, p. 401. 


2 Four gdod works dealing with Spencer's system are: W., H. Hudson, An Iniro- 
duction to the Philosophy of Herbert Spencer (New York, 1894); Josiah Royce, Herbert 
Spencer, an Estimate and Review (New York, rço4); -Hector Macpherson, Spencer 
- and Spencerism (New York, 1900); and H. Elliote, Herbert Spencer (New York, 1916). 
An authorized and approved digest of his system as a whole is to be found in F. H. 
Collins, Ax Epitome of the Synthetic Pkilosopliy (New York, 1889). Finally, no one 
should consider himself thorotghly acquainted with Spencer unless he has read his 
Autobiography, which appeared posthumously in two volumes in r904, and Duncan’s 
Life and Letters of Herbert Spencer (1995). 
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(As Spencer’s whole system of social science was’ built up from 
his laws of evolution in general, it is essential to understand the 
fundamental propositions involved in his doctrines on this point.) 
This is incomparably more important ir Spencer’s sociology than 
his development of the organic analogy, though most critics of 
his sociology have dwelt almost exclusively upon the latter. Spen- 
cer’s laws of universal evolution are founc in their complete develop- 
ment in the second part of:his First Principles. In the first place, 
he finds three fundamental cryths or >ropositions. Of these the 
basic one is the law of the Pane of force, which means the 
existence and persistence of some ultimete cause which transcends 
2) knowledge. The two remaining basic principles are the inde- 
y) Structibility of matter and the continuity cf motion, both being 
derived from tke principle of the persistence of`force. There are 
oe turn four secondary propositions. ‘The first is the persistence 
of the relations among forces, or the uniformity of law. The _ 
second is the transformation and equivalence of forces, namely Ta 
that force is never lost but is merely transformed. The third'is_ ca 
the law that everything moves along the line of least resistance or .».. 
of greatest attraction. The fourth and final law is that of the EN 
rhythm or alternation of motion. To render this system complete- ~~" 
some law must be found which will govern the combination of these 
different factors in the evolucionary process. This want is supplied 
by the law that, with an integration of matter, motion is dissipated 
and with a differentiation of matter motion is absorbed, and that 
the process of evolution is characterized by a passage from an 
incoherent homogeneity to a coherent and definite heterogeneity, 
From these foundations he summarizes his complete law of universal 
evolution as follows: “Evolution is an integration of matter and 
a concomitant dissipation of. motion during which the matter 
passes from a relatively indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to a 
relatively definite coherent heterogeneity and during which the . 
retained motion undergoes a parallel transformation.” Adding to 
this basic foundation of his evolutionary system such important 
corollaries as the instability of the homogeneous, due to the 





1 This latter fundamental doctrine was taken irom the German writer, Von Baer. 
See Spencer, Progress, Its Law and Cause (1857), 2nd First Principles, Sec. 43. 
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incidence of unlike forces; the spread of differentiating factors . 
in a geometrical ratio; the tendenzy of differentiated parts to 
become segregated through a clustering of like units; and the 
final limit of all the-process of evolution in an ultimate equilibrium, 
Spencer’s system of evolution stands complete in outline. As tie 
reverse of evolution stands dissolution, in which the process of 
evolution is undone through a reversal of stages in the process.* 
Spencer briefly applied this formula to all phenomena in the remain- 
ing portion of his First Principles, end the application to social 
processes therein to ke found is thə vital portion of Spencer's 
sociological system. The detailed extension of this preliminary 
application found in the First Principles constitutes Spencer's 
system of Synthetic Philosophy. : 

Spencer’s formal treatment of sccislogy, aside from the outline 
of his system in the First Principles, is to be found in The Study of 
Sociology—a sort of prolegomenon to the subject, and still an 
indispensable introduction, and in the three large volumes of the 
Principles of Sociology. While Spencez gives an excellent summary 

_ of his whole philosophical system (see the reference to the Preface af 
’ Collins’ Epitome above), he failed to present a succinct digest of 
his sociological theory. Proessor Giddings attempted to supply 
this want and performed the task in a manner satisfactory to 
Spencer. His lucid and ccmprehensive summary follows: 

Societies are organisms.or they ere super-organic aggregates. 

Between societies and environing bodies, as between other finite aggre- 
gates in nature, there is an equilibration of erergy. There is an equilibratior: 
between society and society, between one sovial group and another, betweer 
one social class and another. . 

Equilibration between society and society, between societies, and their 
environment, takes the form of a struggle for existence among Societies. Con- 
flict becomes an habitual activity of society. 

In this struggle for existence fear of the living and of the dead arises 

A ear of the living, supplementing corflict, becomes the root of political control. 
Fear of the dead becomes the root o? religious control. 

Organized and directed by policical and religious control, habitual con- 
flict becomes militarism. Militarism movlds character and conduct and 
social organization into fitness for habitual warfare. , 

«For Spencer’s summary cf his system see his Preface to Collins, op. cit., 


pp. vili-xi. Cf. also Mackintosh, Fron: Comte to Benjamin Kidd (London, 1899); 
chaps. vili-ix. 
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Militarism combines small social groups intc larger ones, these into larger 
and yet larger ones. It achieves social integration. This process widens the 


l area within which an increasingly large proportion of the popula-ion is habitu- 


ally at peace ard industrially employed. 

Habitual peace and industry mould charactar, conduct and social organi-. 
zation into fitness for peaceful, friendly, sympatnetic life. 

In the peaceful type of society coercion diminishes, spontaneity and 
individual initiative increase. Social organization becomes plastic, and 
individuals moving freely from place to place chahge their social relations 
without destroying social cohesion, the elements ‘of which are e sympathy and 
knowledge in place of primitive force. 

The change from militarism to industrialism ipai upor the extent of 


av the equilibration of energy between any given society and ics neighboring 


societies, between the societies of dny given race and those of other races, 


between society in general and its physical environment. Feaceful indus- ` ` 


trialism cannot finally be established until the equilibrium of aations and of 
races is established. 

In society, as in other finite aggregates, the extent of the differentiation 
and the total complexity of all the evolutionary processes deperd -d upon t the 
rate at which integration proceeds. The slower therate the noré complete, 
and satisfactozy is the evolution™ \ ; ay 


Bes 


Better known than Spencer’s interpretation of society in tenses, 
of the laws of evolution, though not so vitally c conas ted with hiss 


/system, is his development of the analogy between SCcitt yale i 


organism. ‘This analogy was by no means origiñal with Spencer, 
as it is to be found in Plato, Aristotle, St. Paul, and many of the 
early Christian Fathets; it was common throughout the Middle 
Ages and had,been considerably elaborated among others by 
Comte, Krause, and.Ahrens. It was reserved for Sper.cer, however, 
to present the first systematic development ‘of the theory.3 

Spencer enumerates six fundamental simitarities between society 
and an organism. First, both are differentiated from inorganic 
matter by an augmentation of mass and visible grcwth during a 
greater part of their existence. Secondly, as both increase in size 
they increase in complexity of structure. Thirdly, progressive 

1 Sociologu, a Lecture (1908), pp. 29—30. 

“ase Gierke, Political Theories of the Middle Ages (trans. by Maitland), 


` pp. ay and notes, 66-100, 


The Social Organism (1860); Specialized Administration (1871); Principles of 
Beas Vol. I, Part II; citations from the Principles a Sociology are from the 
New York edition of 1896. 
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differentiation of structure in both is accompanied by a like differ- 
entiztion of functions. Fourthly, evolution establishes in both 
social and animal organisms not only differences, but definitely 
connected differences of such a character as to make each other 
possible. Fifthly, the aralogy between a society and an organism 
is still more evident when it is recognized that conversely every 
organism is a society. Finaly, in both society and the organism, 
the life of the aggregate may te destroyed and the units still con- 
tinue to live on for a greater or less space of time. 

On the other hand there are three important differences to be 
noted between society and the organism. In the first place, 

. whereas in an individual organism tne component parts form a 

_Aeoncrete whole, and the living units are bound together in close 
contact, in the social organism the component parts form a discrete 
whole and the living units are free and more or less dispersed. 
Again, and even more fundamental, whereas in the individual 
organism there is such a differentiation of functions that some 
parts become the seat of feeling and thought and others are prac- | 
tically insensitive, in the social organism no such differentiation 
exists; thereis no social mind or sensorium apart from the indi- 
viduals that make up the society.’ As a result of this second differ- 
ence there is to be observed <he third distinction, namely, that, 
while in the organism the unis exist for the good of the whole, 
in society the whole exists for the good of the members.* 

These two fundamental theories of society—the evolutionary 
and the organic—comprise the major theoretical contributions of 
Spencer to sociology. His remaining voluminous wofks on the ` 
subject are primarily descriptive, though in many cases presenting 
a keen analysis of social processes. Just how Spencer’s sociological 
system will rank in the future, when more refined quantitative 
statistical and ethnological studies have allowed the general body 
of sociological theory to assume something like a final form, it is 
difficult to say. It seems safe to hold that as a physical inter- 


* Principles of Sociology, Vol. I, Part II, chars. ii-ix, particularly chap. ii. More 

` detailed analyses of Spencer’s organic thzory of society are to be found in F, W, Coker, 

Organismic Theories of the State, pp. 124-39; and Ezra T. Towne, Die Auffassung der 

Gesellschaft als Organismus, thre Entuiczelung und ihre Modifikationen (Halle, 1903), 
pp. 41-48. 
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pretation of society his system will remain in general outline the 
final statement of the subject. The organic analogy will doubtless 
be accepted asan interesting bit of descziption, but will be discarded 
as possessing little value as an explanation of social processes.: 
How much will remain cf his historical sociology can hardly be 
determined at present; already the researches of the more critical 
_ ethnologists like Professor Ehrenreich in Germany, Professors 
Durkheim, Hubert, and Mauss in “France, Professors Rivers 
and Marett in England, and Professor Boas and his disciples in 
America have tended to overthrow almost entirely the highly 
~- orderly and almost ‘mechanically systematic anthropological 
schemes of the classical school of anthropology of which Spencer 
was one of the most thoroughgoing exponents.: If, however, — 
one can,no longer hold with Professcr Carver that not to have 
read Spencer’s Principles of Sociology would disqualify one from 
discussing the subject to a degreé greater than that which would be 
caused by the neglect of any other treatise,* still it will-probably_be—- 
accurate to say that, viewed from the standpoint of tht historical . 
development of the subject, Spencer’ s contribution was the most’ 
far-reaching in its influence that hds yet been made. Professor 
Small has admirably summarized ‘the ‘significance: of Spencer’s 
„position, particularly as set forth in. the Principles-of-Sociology:—.- 
Spencer's scheme is an attempt to give rame, and place, and importance 
to the meaning factors in human association. It is not a system of speculative 
conceptions. It is an attempt to represent in language the literal facts of 
society in the relations in which they actually occur in real life. It is a device- 
by means of which, in proportion as it is adapted to its purpose, we should be 
able more truly, more comprehensively, and more profoundly to understand, 
`. for instance, the life of the people of the United States, than we could without 
` the aid of such description. The fair test is, not to ask whether this scheme 
leaves nothing in the way of social expositicn to be desired, but whether it 
lays bare mare of essential truth about society than is visible without such an 
interpretation; not whether there is a remainder to be explained, but whether 
more appears in the confusion of everyday life than is discovered before it is 
seen in terms of these symbols. Judged by this test the Spencerian scheme 
is certainly en approach to truth? ë 
3 See his review of the work in Peabody, A Readers’ Guide to Social Ethics and Allied 
Subjects, p. 20. 


` 2 A. W. Small, General Sociology, p. 130. For estimates of Spencer’s importance 
for sociology see Giddings, Principles of Sociology, Book I, chap. i, and his adaptations 
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Ti. SPECIFIC POLITICAL THEORIES* 


`x. The relation of sociology to political science and the study 
of the state-—As regards the question of the relation of sociology to 
political science, Spencer differed from Comte in holding that the 
special social sciences are distinct but co-ordinated branches of 
sociology, and that, as such, they are legitimate bodies of science. 
However, his differentiation between the scope of sociology and 
the special social sciences wes not clearly worked out. His sum- 
mary of the relation of sociology to political science and of the 
legitimate treatment of pclitical problems by sociology presented 
in his chapter on “The Scope of Scciology”’* covered completely 
the field now generally allotted to political science, though with a 
distinctly sociological orientation. He says here: i 


Sociology has next to describe ard explain the rise and development of 
that pclitical organization which in several ways regulates affairs, which com- 
. bines the actions of individuals for purposes of tribal or national offence or 
defence; and which restrains them in certain of their dealings with one another, 
as also in certain of their dealings with themselves. It has to trace the relations 
of this co-ordinating and controlling apparatus; to the area occupied, to the 
amount and distribution of population, and to the means of communication. 
It has to show the differences of form which this agency presents in different 
social types, nomadic and settled, militant and industrial. It has to describe 
the changing relations between this regulating structure which is unproductive, 
and those structures which carry on production. It has also to set forth the 
connexions between, and the reciprocal influences of, the institutions carrying 
on civil government, and ozher governmertal institutions simultaneously 
developing the ecclesiastical and the ceremonial. And then it has to take 
account of those modifications which persistent political restraints are ever 
working in the characters of the sccial units, as well as the modifications 
worked by the reaction of these changed characters on the political organi- 
zation. 


of Spencer’s doctrines in all his works; Ward, Dynamic Sociology, I, 139-219; Small, 
Genera! Sociology, pp. 109-153; Ross, Foundations of Sociology, pp. 42-47; and above 
all Leopold von Wiese; Zur Grundlegung der Gesellschaftslehre; eine kritische Unter- 
suchung von Herbert Spencer’s System der Synthetischen Philosophie (Jena, 1906). 


1 Among the best analyses of certain phases of Spencer’s political theories are 
Ritchie, Principles of State Interference; Ernest Barker, Political Thought in England 
from Spencer to the Present Day, chad. iv, and Cozer, Organismic Theories of the State, 


Pp. 124-39. 
a Principles of Sociology, Vol. I, Par- I, chap. xxvii. 
3 Ibid., Vol. I, Sec. 210, p. 438. Cf The Study of Sociology, chap. i. 
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This is an excellent outline of what might constitute a sociological 
survey if not a complete sociological theory of the state. Spencer’s 
fulfilment of this task in the section of his Principles of Sociology 
dealing with “Political Institutions,” and in numerous essays 
and parts of other works, is doubtless among the most extensive 
treatments of political problems which any sociologist, with the 
possible exception of Gumplowicz and Ratzenhofer, has attempted, 
- 2, Fundamental political concepts and defimitions.—Spencer 
„seems to have distinguished in a fairly definite manner between 
the concepts of society and state, thorgh he makes no attempt at a 
formal treatment of this somewhat academic subject. He unques- 
tionably zegards the state as society politically organized. He 
conceives of the state as that conscicus organization of co-operative 
activity in a society which concerns the group as a.whole. ‘“‘Poli- 
tical organization,” he says, “is to be understood as that part of 


social organization which consciously carries on directive and . - 


restraining functions for public ends.’ 

Spencer thus does not make the state coextensive with society 
or a further refinement of society, but simply regards it as society 
organized as a political unit. Society, as a whole, is supported 
by two types of co-operation: the private spontaneous co-operation 
which is concerned with matters which do not affect the group as a 
unit except in indirect ways; and the “consciously devised” 
co-operaticn which deals with the public activities of the group 
as a totality. It is the latter only which directly originates and 
supports the state.” 

He does not, however, distinguish 39 clearly between the state 
and the government*—something that is hard for an Englishman 
to do, since in England legal sovereignty and the law-making power 
reside in tke same body.4 At the same time, it seems reasonably 
clear that Spencer would have defined government as the particular 
form of structure which the political crganization might assume, 
` in other words the correct notion of the zovernment as the mechan- 


2 Principles of Sociology, IL, 247. 

2 Ibid., pp. 244-48. 

3 C£, Ritchie, of. cit., p- 23 and note. 

4Cf. Dicey, Tke Law of the Constitution, Lecture II. 
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ism of administration.t Speaking in terms of the organic analogy, 
the state is the system whica hes for iis function the regulation 
of the social organism; the organs which perform this function are 
known as the government As to the distinction between the 
terms state and nation, it seems that Spencer used the word nation, 
in general, as meaning the state in its objective political and 
geographic aspects—the conventional use of the term, though not 
the same connotation that is given to it by the strict terminology of 
political science.’ l 

Spencer agrees with the usual conception as to what constitutes 
the fundamental attributes of the state as far as territory, popula- 
tion, and governmental organization are concerned, but he balks 
at the notion of an unlimited sovereign authority. , To an arch- 
individualist like Spencer, the conception of an irresistible power 
in society against which the individual had no legal rights or 
power of resistance was most repugnant. Hobbes, Bentham, and 
Austin are as scathingly attacked by Spencer as Blackstone was 
by Bentham. “Analyze his assumption, and the doctrine of 
Austin proves to have no better basis than that of Hobbes. In 
the absence of admitted divine descent or appointment, neither 
single-headed ruler nor many-headed ruler can produce such 
credentials as the claim to unlimited sovereignty implies. ”4 Natu- 
ral, or perhaps better, individual, rights rather than sovereignty. 
Sae the Gomerstone of Spencers poltucal theory, But individual - 
rights, as conceived by Spencer, are neither those which may be 
assumed by metaphysical etaics nor those artificial rights conferred 
by a governmental agent. Rather they are those indispensable 
rights which must be guaranteed to an individual in order that 
society may exist and function properly. Such a doctrine of 





1 Principles of Sociology, IL, 31e-17; Justice (New York, 1891), p. 193. 
4 Principles of Sociology, I, 491-97, 519-48. 
3 Ibid. IL, 615; Social Statics, p. 120; Man versus the State, p. 410. 


4 Man versus the State (with the abridged end revised Social Statics) (New York, 
1892), pp. 380-81. As Ritchie points out, part of Spericer’s confusion with respect 
to the problem of sovereignty was cue to his yee to personify the abstract 

philosophical concept. ` 


s Ibid., pp. 387 ff., particularly pp. 205-6; see below, section 6. 
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natural rights is perfectly valid, and is not as, Barker intimates, 
entirely incompatible with the most sweeping doctrine of a social 
organism. It is chiefly the excessive extent of this field of indis- 
pensable natural rights insisted upon by Spencer which may be 
called in question, rather than the theoretical aspects of the prob- 
lem. It must be admitted that it is rather a difficult problem 
‘philosophically to reconcile this doctrine of indispensable rights 
with the notion of an absolute sovereign power, which, on the one 
hand, is the sole power able to guarentee the enjoyment of these 
rights, and yet, at the same time, has an undisputed theoretical 
right to wrest them from the individual. The best way out of the 
situation is to give up trying to perfect a metaphysical recon- 
ciliation and admit that in practice these rights are more likely 
to be guaranteed by the presence of a sovereign authority than 
without it. This admission, however, Spencer was unwilling to 
make. 

3. The foundations and justification of political authority.— 
The question of the origin of the state and the government Spencer 
treats both analytically and historically. In both senses the 
immediate basis of political control, and that which has made it 
possible through the ages, is the “fear of the living” in the same way 
as the “fear of the dead” is the basis of religious control.t Of 
course, this fundamental distinction is not perfect, for in some 
cases political control is furthered by the fear of the dead, as when 
a chief is believed to be able tc contro_ the ghosts of his ancestors, 
and likewise the fear of the ecclesiastica. government is an important 
element in effective religious control, Dut in general this must be 
admitted to be a vital differentiating principle. 

In an analytical sense, the state and government arise because 
society cannot function properly without them. A society is not es- 
tablished by the mere physical contiguity of a mass of individuals, but 
is only constituted when there is a developed system of co-operation 
among these units. The state and government not only supply 
one of the two great types of co-operation, that which controls 
the group zs a whole concerning public ends, but they also further 


* Principles of Sociology, I, 437. 
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the development of private co-operation. They do this by remov- 
ing the obstacles to private co-operation through the elimination 
of conflict among individuals and by increasing the size of the 
group in which the co-operation develops. The larger the group 
the greater the amount of division of labor and specialization that 
is possible.t ‘In like manner, legal rights and their enforcement 
have their philosophical basis in the fact that only under such 
conditions can society continue its existence and function properly.” 
Speaking in terms of the organic analogy, the explanation of the 
state is identical in principle, since in any perfected organism there 
must be a definite regulating svstem in order to insure the proper 
functioning of the sustaining and distributing systems.3 i 

The structure of government similarly is easily amenable to 
analysis. There is a natural triune stricture due to the inherent 
differences in mankind. Whether one takes for example a primitive 
tribe or a modern state the organization for governmental purposes 
falls into three classes: (1) a leader; (2) the small minority of 

“able and distinguished men—i.e., the consultative body; (3) the 

vast mass of inexperienced and mediocre citizens who simply 
listen to, and agree with or dissent from, the acts and opinions 
of the leader and council—i.e., the representative body. Despot- 
ism, oligarchy, or democracy are simply a condition of the undue 
prominence of one of these three components of government.4 
The great force behind political organization and the particular 
forms through which it is manifested is “the feeling of the commu- 
nity.” This is based to a certain degree upon the reaction of the com- 
munity to present problems, but depends to a far greater extent 
upon that long-inherited attitude which is crystallized into custom 
and tradition. Political organization is simply the agency for 
applying this “feeling of the community.” Thus, this unconscious 
fear of the dead, which is the psychological content of custom, 

1 Ibid., II, 244-50. 

* Man versus the State, pp. 383 Ë. 

5 Principles of Sociology, I, 519-48. 

+ Ibid. II, 310-17. The similarizy of this analysis of the structure of government 


to those of Aristotle and Polybius is too obvious to escape notice. Cf. Gidding’s 
theory of “protocracy” in his Responsible State, pp. 17-20. 
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aids thé fear of the ines in maintaming political: control, Te 
notion Spencer sums up in the following manner: 






We are familiar with the thought of the “dead hand” as feos he 
doings of the living in the use made of property; but thé effect ‘of thé“ dead” - 
hand” in ordering life at large through the established political system, is 
immeasurably greater. ‘That which, from. hour to hour in every country, 
governed despotically or otherwise, produces the obedience making political 
action possible, is the accumulated and organized sentiment felt towards 
inherited institutions made sacred by tradition.* 


4. The historical evolution of political institutions—Spencer’s 
account of the historical evolution of political organization is 
very elaborate, but his conclusions are open to the same degree of 
skepticism as his account of the general evolution of institutions. 
- His method was one—that of the classical anthropologists—which 
is abandoned by all schclarly and critical ethnologists at the 
present time. He would gather together illustrative material 
from his Descriptive Sociology bearing upon the evolution of any 
particular institution, absolutely regardless of the relation of the 
particular practice to the whole cultural complex of the particular 
localities from which the information was drawn, or of the different 
stages of culture which contributed evidence in support of his 
thesis. The Shoshonean Indians and tie Italian cities at the time 
of the Renaissance might thus be offered as supporting evidence 
for any particular process or “stage” in social evolution. The 
mass of material offered to the reader, its seeming: comprehen- 
siveness, as apparently drawn from all parts of the world and from 
all ages, ard the incomparable logical skill with which Spencer 
marshaled his evidence, all tended for years to make ‘Spencer’s 
historical scciology the sine qua non of the subject.2 The appli- 
cation of more refined methods in ethnology, and the cumulative 
evidence of intensive original investigation of cultural areas by 
competent ethnologists, have, however, tended to call in question 
many of Spencer’s generalizdtions. Asice from his faulty method- 
ology, the general assumptions of the classical school of oun 

t Principles of Sociology, II, 317-27. 


2 For his ovm description of his method : see his Autobiography, Vol. II, d 
xlvi, particularly pp. 325-27. ` 
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ae of which he was a spurns member, regarding the 
‘uhiversality ‘6f-cultural traits and the orderly process of evolution 
h Tave ‘been ` ‘seriously challerged by later investigations. It is 
‘now rather generally conceded Fy ethnologists that it requires 
about four specialists competenzly to investigate any particular 
cultural area, to say nothing of attempting to survey the whole 
course of social evolution. An accuracze historical. sociology, can 
only be written in that distant future when reliable monographs 
by specialists shall have summarized what ethnologists and cultural 
historians have discovered regarding particular areas and special 
periods. Nevertheless, it is doubtful if anyone could have reached 
better logical conclusions by the use of Spencer’s methods, and the 
healthy skepticism which one may entertain regarding his con- 
clusions should ‘not prevent one from having the highest respect 
for the constructive logic ana tie brilliant fertility of imagination 
displayed in Spencer’s history of society. 

Spencer’s main conclusions regarding the evolution of political 
organization may be summarized adout as follows. At the outset 
society may be assumed to have existed as undifferentiated and 
_ unorganized hordes. The beginning of authority and political 
organization was the temporary submission of the group to a leader 
in times of war.” The natural prowess of this leader in war was 
often aided by his suppos2d power to control ghosts and obtain 
their aid, thus bringing a supernatural sanction to his rule.? In 
the due course of time, with the improving organization of society, 
the more frequent periods of warfare, and the better organization 
of military activity, this temporary war leader evolved. into the 
chief or king, who held his power for life. In turn, the difficulties 
and disorder which occurred at the death of a leader and during 
the period of the choice of a successor tended to establish the 
principle of hereditary leacership. In this manner stability 
and permanence of leadership were provided for? Along with 
this development of the rules went the parallel evolution of the 
consultative and representative bodies. At first merely spontane- 
ous bodies meeting in times 2i necessity, they evolve into formal 

* Principles of Sociology, II, 331 fi. 

a Tbid., pp. 338 i. ` 3 Tbid., Ep. 341 fE. 
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senates and assemblies! The processes of integration ‘and~differ- 
entiation are exhibited in the development of political organi- 
zation, as well as in evolution in’ general. The great. period of 
military activity which characterized the earlier stages of political 
_evolution brought about the consolidation of the petty primitive © 
groups and their respective territory? As the best-organized 
groups tended to win in the inter-group struggle, the integration 
of society and the extension of the range of power of the successful 
‘state was a cumulative process With the integration of political 
authority, both in scope of application and increase of area of 
control, there went a corresponding ircrease in differentiation and 
co-ordination. The differentiation in society, which begins in 
the family, is extended through the periods of conquest that 
characterize early political progress, until it has created the classes 
of wealthy rulers, ordinary freemen, serfs, and slaves.4 As political 
power becomes concentrated in a definite ruling class and is 
increased in scope and applied over a iarger territory, it has to be 
delegated in order to be administered with efficiency. All of the 
vast machinery of modern government with its ministeries, its 
local governing agencies, its judicial, revenue, and military systems 
is but the further differentiation and co-ordination of the earlier 
fundamental organs of government, expressed in the simple triune 
structure of chief, council, and assembly. The state at first 
centers all of its attention upon military organization, conquest, 
and territorial aggrandizement,’ but as time goes on its attention 
is turned more and more toward the development of industry.* 
From this moment onward the process of political evolution is one 
of a transformation of the military stat2 into the industrial state. 
This process is still under way. The purely industrial state, 
however, is not the goal of social evolution. The ultimate stage 


x Principles of Sociology, pp. 366-442. 2 Ibid., pp. 265-68. 

3 Ibid., pp. 280 ff. 4 Ibid., pp. 28& ff. 

`s Ibid., pp. 357 ff., 442 ff. F 

6 Ibid., pp. 311 ff. For a criticism of the Spencarian formula of political evolution 
as a matter of progressive differentiation of authority and administration, see Tarde, 

Les Transformations du pouvoir, pp. 198-207, 221-30. 

1 Principles of Sociology, IL, 241 ff., 265 fi., 568 F. 
8 Ibid., pp. 603 ff. 
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to be hoped for is one in which zhe resources of a developed indus- 

trialism may be turned tcward the perfection of human character - 

in its higher and more truly socialized aspects of moral conduct. 
In spite of his elaborate treatment of the origin and develop- 


` . ment of the different branches of political organization, Spencer 


“nowhere gives a clear picture of the evolution of the state and 
sovereign power as a related whole, and this failure doubtless 
contributed to a large degree to make Spencer unable to grasp 
the real significance of tke state. 

5..Forms of the state and the government.—In his treatment 
of the forms of the state, Spencer discards for political analysis 
the conventional classification of states and devotes his attention 
to a classification based upon the end toward which organized 
political society functions. Spencer finds that political society 
has functioned for two specific ends in the course of history— 
military aggression and incustrial development. Comte had 
suggested such a differentiation, though he had more accurately 
interpolated a critical and revolutionary period between the 
primarily military and the primarily industrial eras. These two 
periods, while sharply differentiated in principle, tend to overlap 
in a historic sense. The present era, while beginning to be primarily 
industrial, still contains only zoo many survivals from the military 
régime? Nevertheless close analysis reveals the fact that each 
of these systems is characterized by a definite set of principles and 
generates a type of character in its citizens which is almost diametri- 
cally opposed to what is found in the other. . 

In the militant type of society corporate action is necessary 
and all must bear their part in this activity.3 All of the energies of 
the society are devoted to the furthering of military efficiency, 
since those who cannot fight are busily engaged in -providing 
supplies for the warrior class.4- The individual is thus completely 
subordinated to society through that despotic governmental 
organization which is essential to produce this highly. specialized 
adjustment of society to military activity. To secure a prope> 
administration of this despotic control over a large area and a 

1 Ibid., pp. 646 ff. = Itid., pp. 568-59, 605 ff. 

3 Ibid., p. 569. 1Ibid., pp. 56¢-70, . § Ibid., pp. 571-73. 
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. considerable population there must be'a thorough regimentation 


of society, extending from the ruler to the humblest subject. The 
regulation administered by this despotic and bureaucratic system 
is both positive and negative! This system of regimentation 
develops a rigidity in society, owing <o the enforced specialization, — 
which makes it difficult for the individual to change his position 
in society. In fact, the position of the individual is merely one of 
status? In order to secure economic independence, so valuable in 
times of war, the society pursues a vigorous policy of protectionism.3 
Since success in war is the supreme aim, of society, bravery and 
strength are made the chief moral qualities toward which the 
ambitious individual may aspire. A selfish patriotism that 
regards the supremacy of the particular society as the chief end of 
social activity is the dominating sent‘ment in the militant state. 
The deadening influence of officialdom lessens individual initiative, 
fosters the belief that universal governmental activity is indis- 
pensable, and blinds society to the conception of the impersonal 
factors in progress and social evolution.‘ 

The industrial type of society is not to be distinguished from. 
the militant by the amount of industry which is being carried on, 
as militant states may be very industrious. Neither can it be 
completely characterized by having as its chief end the develop- 
ment of industry, for socialistic and communistic states assume 
to aim at this goal. Rather, the industrial type of society is one 
which combines the end of industrial improvement and develop- 
ment with absolute freedom of individual initiative within the 
limits of order and equity. In the industrial type of society there 
is no longer any all-pervading compulsory corporate activity; 
the small amount of such action that is retained is merely designed 
to prevent unnecessary interference with individual initiative and 
freedom.? For this type of society a representative and not a 
despotic government is required, and the function of such a govern- 
ment is to administer justice, or, in other words, to see that each 


1 Principles of Sociology, pp. 573-75. 4 Ibid., pp. 575-76. 
3 Ibid., pp. 577-78. 4 Ibid., p. 592. 
s Ibid., pp. 594 f. 6 Ibid., pp. 576-77, 598-600. 


1 Ibid., pp. 603-8. 
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member of society gets a reward which is directly proportionate to, 
and resultant upon, his efforts. The gcvernment, instead of being 
both positively and negatively regulative, as in the militant state, 
is now only negatively regulative. The position of the individual 
changes from one of status to one of contract. Individual activity 
and voluntary co-operation are encouraged. Society in the in- 
dustrial régime is plastic and easily adaptable to change. Finally, 
there being no longer any need. of economic self-sufficiency, 
the rigid protectionist policy must break down and the economic 
barriers of nationality tend gradually to be dissolved. A single 
government, or a federation of goverhments, may be looked forward 
to as the goal of political organization. As to the reaction of the . 
industrial era upon the units of society, patriotism tends to become 
more refined, society loses its faith in the infallible efficacy of 
governmental interference, and individuality becomes stronger, 
more self-assertive, and mutually respectful of rights. Though 
-industrialism is not yet more than imperfectly realized, it should 
not be assumed to be the final goal of social evolution. A new ere, 
primarily devoted to the development of man’s ethical nature, 
may be hoped for after the industrial régime has been perfected? 

Spencer does not devote any considerable space to the question 
of the forms of government. His detailed account of the evolution 
of “‘political forms” is mainly concerned with an analysis of the 
development of what are usually known as the departments of 
government. Spencer claims, hcwever, that a close relation exists 
_ between these departments of gcvernment and the different forms 
of government, for he revives the old classical doctrine that mon- 
archy is a government characterized by the undue predominance 
of the single leader; oligarchy a type in which the council is abnor- 
mally prominent; and democracy that in which the representative 
factor has become disproportionately powerful.3 Though Spencer 
grants the existence of these three types of government, he really 
believes that there are only two pure forms—monarchy and repre- 
sentative government, meaning by the latter democracy. Between 
these two extremes, which are based upon the contradictory 

x Ibid., pp. 608 ff. 2 Ibid., pp. 646 ff. 

3 Ibid., p. 317- : 
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assumptions that society should obey the will of one individual 
and that its members should be governed by their own wills, there 
are a number of different grades cf mixed governments. While 
these mixed forms of government arè absurd from the standpoint 
of logic, they are gcod enough in practice, as their incongruities 
` agree with those of a society in transition from the crude military... 
state to the plastic industrial state. “‘Nevertheless, though plo it 









a 

mixed governments, combining as they co two mutually destruc five Pee 

hypotheses, are utterly irrational in prir-ciple, they must of necessity 2 

exist, so Icng as they are in harmony with the mixed constitution ‘ 

of the partially adapted man. ”* PE 
Democracy, Spencer defines as “a political organization mod- 

elled in accordance with the law of equal freedom.” Or, again, 

he describes it as “a system which, by making the nation at large, | 

a deliberative body, and reducing the legislative assembly td an’ ` 

executive, carries self-government to the fullest extent compatible:--- ~- 

with the existence of a ruling power.”3 While granting that 

monarchy and despotism had their historic function,’ Spencer is 

wholly in favor of democracy in any society in which the citizens 

have reached a sufficiently high level of moral and intellectual 

development to be trusted with the administration of this type 

of government. Not every society is fitted for the maintenance of 

a democratic government. Conduct has to be ruled either by 

internal or by external restraint, and among those people whose 

moral sense has not been sufficiently developed to furnish an 

adequate internal restraint a democracy is out of place and a 

more coercive type is essential. Not only must there be a high 

moral sense among the citizens to mak2 democracy practicable, 

but there must also be a sufficient dezree of intelligence and a 

high enough estimation cf the value of freedom to make the citizens 

alert in detecting infringements upon tazir liberty and capable 

in the use of the franchise. When such conditions exist democracy 

is the ideal type of government.s But ir no case should one put 





t Social Statics (abridged edition with Man versus the State, New York, 1892), 
pp. 248-49. 

a Ibid., p. 105. 4 Principles of Soziology, Il, 231. 

: Ibid., p. 248. 5 Social Statics, pp. 105-8. 
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r any faith in a particular type of government as such. The best 
i is out of place and likely to fail. except among a people whose 
: national character fits them by experience for such a form. 


‘i ` Anyone who looks through these facts and facts akin to them for the 
truth they imply may see that forms of government are valuable only where 
= are products of national character. No cunningly devised political 







ents will of themselves do anything. No amount of knowledge 
respect g the uses of such arrangements will suffice. Nothing will suffice 
; ut the'emotional nature to which such arrangements are adapted—a nature 
which during social progress has evolved the arrangements.* 
£6. Sovereignty, liberty, and the sociological theory of political 
‘rights. —-For the doctrine of lega! sovereignty Spencer had little 
respect. The whole conception was repugnant to his’ mind. 
Consequently, he avoided any attempt to trace its origin or to 
a define its attributes. His only concern was to dispute the tenets 
A- of the4upholders of the doctrine and establish logical and historical 
grounds for justifying the limitations upon sovereignty. He was 
willing to admit that there is such a thing as Dicey calls political 
sovereignty, namely the physical power of a majority to coerce 
the minority, but he claimed that some higher justification of 
submission to authority must be discovered? To this quest he 
devotes the last essay in the Man versus the State, which he entitles 
“The Great Political Superstition,” meaning by this the doctrine . 
of the sovereignty of the legislature, which had supplanted the 
outgrown doctrine of the sovereignty of the monarch. The 
correct manner of discovering the principle involved in the just 
submission of the minority to the majority Spencer conceives 
to be found in formulating the hypothetical question of what type 
of agreement to co-operate the majority of citizens would enter 
into with unanimity. This reminds one of Rousseau’s famous 
problem of establishing state authority and at the same time 
preserving the liberty of the individual. Spencer finds in answer 
to his problem that practically everyone would agree to co-operate 
in defending their territory against external aggression and in 
3 Study of Sociology (New York ed., 1876), p. 275. Cf. also Principles of Sociology, 
II, 230-43. 
a Man versus ine Stale, pp. 382-83. See above, section-2. 
3 Ibid., p. 384. 
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protecting their persons and property against internal violence 
and fraud. To this extent, then, the submission of the minority - 
to the majority is valid and legitimate; beyond it such submission, 
is unjust and illegitimate.t A hypothetical contract thus replaces 
the old doctrine of an actual contract as the solution of the problem 


of reconciling liberty and authority. When one remembers’ that: . - 


few of the classical writers of the contract school, with the possible 
exception of Locke, believed in the actual historicity of the social 


contract, Spencer’s solution does not seem to differ greatly in- 


principle from theirs, however diferent may have been his deduc- 
tions from that principle. 

As to the vital question of the origin of the legal rights of the 
individual, Spencer claims, in opposition to Bentham and to 
recent political scientists in general, that they are not historically 
derived ftom governmental action, but are really antecedent to 


government. They are those indispensable modes of individual. 


freedom which have been found by ages of experience to be funda- 
' mental to any normal and continuous social life. They existed 
by sheer necessity before any legal enactment, and the only part 
government has played has been to codify and enforce these 
rights which previously existed in custom and usage.? Such a 
doctrine of natural or individual rights, however erroneous may be 
its historic aspects, is not logically inconsistent with the doctrine 
of the social organism, as Barker would indicate. Rather these 
individual rights are the fundamental prerequisite for the exist- 
ence of the social organism. Spencer’s theory of natural rights 
as the product of social experience, rather than as derived from 
a priori rationalizing, is valid. The chief criticism of his theory is 
that what he assumed to be derived from the experience of the 
raca was quite as frequently produced from his fertile imagination 
concerning what the experience of the race ought to have been.* 

7. The proper and legitimate scope of state activity—With the 
‘possible exception of his dogma that social reform could not be 


1 Man versus the State, pp. 406-7. 

2 Ibid., pp. 390-407; see also Social Statics, pp. 91-94. 

3 Op. cit., chap. iv. 

4 For a critical treatment see Ritchie, of. sif., pp. 31-45. 
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., expected from direct legislative measures’ the most famous part 
‘`u of. Spencer’s political theory was kis analysis of the legitimate 
” sphere of state activity. As one eminent sociologist recently 
“observed, Spencer wes so busy throughout his life attempting to 
‘formulate a doctrine of what the state should not do that he failed 
er ‘to. develop any coherent positive theory of the state. Spencer’s 
‘well-known vigorous opposition to extensive state activity or 
positive remedial social legislation seems to have been based upon 
two main factors, the view of the nature of social evolution which 
was current'in the middle and third quarter of the nineteenth 
century and the traits of his neurotic constitution which made 

the authority of the state abhorrent to him. | 
The idea that social development anc the proper working of the 
social process is an automatic and spontaneous affair had long 
been accepted before the time of Spencer. In its earliest modern 
form it grew out of -zhe reaction of Newtonian cosmic mechanics 
upon the social scierce of the eighteenth century. The English 
Deists and the French Philosophes developed the notion that 
social institutions were governed by the same “natural laws”’ 
that Newton had shown to dominate the.physical universe. Their 
preliminary assumption was taken up and incorporated in social 
science by the French physiccrats and the classical economists, 
the latter employing it as a philosophic defense of the new capital- 
istic system producec by the Industrial Revolution. Though this 
conception was shown to be unsound early in the nineteenth 
century by Rae, Hodgskin, and Sismondi, it prevailed very gen- 
erally throughout the century. With the development of the 
evolutionary hypothesis a new “naturalism” was provided. It was 
believed that the highly organized types cf animal life had developed 
from lower forms in an automatic and independent manner. It 
was easy to postulate a direct analogy between organic and social 
evolution, and to contend that social evolution was a wholly 
‘spontaneous process which artificial human interference could in no 
way hasten, but might fatally obstruct or divert. It was Spencer 
more than any other writer who originated this view of social 
development as an argument against state activity—a position 

1 Cf., Study of Sociology, Pp. 270-71. 
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which Lester F. Ward T Leonard T. Hobhouse have seriously 
challenged. 

Spencer seems to have derived from some source what the 
modern dynamic psychologists would designate as an extreme 
“anti-authority complex.” "Coupled with what is known regard- 
ing his early life, especially his early domination by male relatives, 
and his confirmed neurotic tendencies, it is not impossible that his 
persistent and ever-growing resentment against the extension of 
governmental activity may have been personally motivated by a 
neurotic reaction. It must also be remembered that Spencer came , 
from a dissenting family and was reared in that atmosphere. 
It seems on the whole that his attitude in this respect must have 
had a deep-rooted personal emotional foundation, as it diverged 
materially from some of the vital premises of his general philosophy, 
and this inconsistency was continually causing him trouble and 
entailing considerable labor in patching up a reconciliation." 
Be this as it may, his attitude in respect to the question of state 
activity may quite well have been originated, and it certainly was 
abundantly nourished by the political conditions of his lifetime. 
The revolutionary ideas of the early nineteenth century with 
their doctrines of the efficacy of hasty and violent political reform, 
and the great volume of proposed remedial legislation designed to 
solve the problems which the disorganization of the older social 
control by the Industrial Revolution kad presented, were admirably 
adapted to awaken sentiments like those entertained by Spencer 
and to prevent them from becoming dormant.? 

Spencer published his first essay on this subject, entitled The 
Proper Sphere of Government, in 1842 and eight years later appeared 
his first elaborate treatise, Social Statics, The fundamental prin-~ 
ciple of this work is Spencer’s law of equal freedom, which is but a 
revival of Rousseau’s definition of liberty and contends that 
each individual shall enjoy as perfect a degree of freedom as is 
compatible with the equal privilege of other individuals.* In this 


1 Cf. Barker, op. cit., pp. 112 ff. i 

‘a For Spencer’s own account of the development of his political theories see his 
Autcbiography, IL, 431-36. This seems to be somewhat of a “Tationalizaticn after ` 
the fact.” 

3 Social Statics, pp. 103 ff. In this connection the edition of 1850 is or Cita- 
tions other than those in this paragraph are from the abridged edition of 1892. 
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work Spencer states Lis famous theory of the state as a joint-stock 
company for the mutual protection of individuals‘ and presents his 
catalogue of activities from which the state should refrain, with 
a detailed analysis of his views in support of his position. This 
list of interdicted activities includes the following, some of which 
are rather startling: commercial regulation, state religious estab- 
lishments, charitable activities tending to interfere with natural 
selection, state educetion, state colonization, sanitary measures, 
regulation and coining of money, postal service, ‘provision of 
lighthouses, and improyemants of herbors.? The real duty of the 
state is to administer justice, which consisted theoretically in. 
maintaining the law af equal freedom, and practically in protecting 
the life and property of the citizens from internal robbery and 
fraud and from external invasion. l 

In The Study of Socioiogy (1873) Spencer repeats his funda- 
mental notions regarding 2olitical laissez faire, especially in the 
justly famous opening charter on “Our Need of a Social Science,” 
and in the equally excellant chapter on the “Political Bias.” 
In one passage in his Study of Sociology,’ Spencer approaches the 
view of Sumner regarding the “Forgotten Man” as the one who 
bears most of the financial burdens of state activity and gets 
the least benefit from this legislation. His political theories, 
expresséd in the Principles of Sociology, are mainly historical and 
analytical, and, with zhe exception of the contrasts between mili- ` 
tant and industrial society, deal only incidentally with the question 
of the amount of state activity. Between 1850 and 1884, when 
he published his Man versus the State, Spencer contributed a large 
number of articles on the subject of non-interference. These 
have been for the most part gathered together in the third volume 
of his Essays, Scientific, Political, and Speculative (New York, 
1891). Perhaps the most important among them is his “ Special- 
ized Administration” (1871), issued in answer to Professor Huxley’s 


z Ibid., pp. 206 ff. 

* These prohibited activities aze retained practically unchanged in the abridged 
edition of 1892. 

3 Ibid., pp. 66-72, 250 £. For Spencer’s own estimate of the doctrines expressed 
in Social Statics in later years see Autobiography, I, 415-21, and the Preface to the 
abridged edition of 1892. 

4Pp, 285-86. 
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attack on Spencerian doctrines in his essay on Administrative 
Nikilism (1870). By the doctrine of specialized administration 
Spencer means the relinquishment by the government of its function 
of positive regulation of human activities and the perfection of 
its negatively, regulating function! He also published a telling 
diatribe against socialism under the title “From Freedom to Bond- 
age,”? and the second essay in his Man versus the State, “The 
Coming Slavery,” is also.mainly devoted to a refutation of social- 
istic propositions. Finally, in Man versus the State’ and in Justices 
one may look for Spencer’s final ward on the subject. In Man 
versus the State he inveighs against the socialistic tendenciés of 
the age, the attempted intrusion of family ethics into the field of 
state activity, and, lastly, he attempts a refutation of the con- 
temporary dogma of the sovereignty of Parliament as the represen- 
tative of the majority. His final doctrine regarding the proper 
‘sphere of government, as here stated, is that it should be limited 
to the provision for safety from physical assault, the freedom and 
enforcement of contracts, and the protection of the individual 
from foreign aggression, in other words, to be concerned purely 
with negative regulation.’ In the postscript to the final edition of 
Man versus the State, he admits that he is fully aware that his 
theory of state activity is far in advance of his age and that it will 
not be adopted for generations to come, but justifies his devotion 
‘to the cause on the ground that society must have an ideal to 
guide it toward realization.° 


I 


1 Essays, III, 440. , 

2 Ibid., pp. 445-70. This was originally written as an introduction to a composite 
work, A Plea for Liberty, attacking socialistic doctrines. 

31884. Citations'are from tke revised edition of 1892, published with the abridged 
Social Statics. i 

4 New York, 1891; Principles of Ethics, Pazt IV. 

5 Pp. gor-11. Cf. also Sustize, p. 46, and chap. xxv; Study of Sociology, p. 286. 

3A new edition of Man versus the State, edited by Truxton Beale (New York, 
1916), contains critical comments upon Spencer’s doctrines by leading conservative « 
American statesmen and political writers with the obvious purpose of combating 
progressive tendencies. For the relation between Spencerian doctrine and anarchism, 
see E. Zencker, Anarchism: A Criticism and History of the Anarchist Theory (New 
York, 1897), pp. 245-59. Š 
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Spencer has been roundly criticized by many writers, notably 
by Mr. Ritchie! for the inconsistency between his doctrine of the 
social organism and the inference that with the evolution of society 
the regulating structure of government will gradually disintegrate. 
That there is a discrepancy here which Mr. Spencer’s ingenuity was 
never quite able to explain away cannot be denied, but the logical 

completion of the organic doctrine with its assertion that the 
function of government must become more And more all-inclusive 
is hardly more satisfactory. With a t é of society in which 
‘intellect guides legislation, as was assumed by Comte and later 
by Ward, progress may be hoped for through an extension of 
state activity, but, in view of the present general level of intelligence 
and moral character of the usual run of the governmental officers 
in modern political systems, many modern thinkers would rather 
trust to the efficacy of voluntary organization. lt seems that this 
was essentially the view of Spencer. : 4 

As to the field of the activity of the state in internationa! 
matters, it has already been pointed out that Spencer believec 
the state should protect its citizens from the aggression of invaders. 
Spencer was not a believer in the doctrine of non-resistance.* 
He did, however, strongly advocate the principle of non-aggression. 

‘He believed in the principle of international arbitration anc 
prophesied that in time this would be the mode of settling inter- 
national disputes. In the distant future he looked for a genera. 
dissolution of strict national lines and the institution of a universal 
government or a federation of governments. Spencer followed 
up his belief in international arbitration by personal activity in 
furthering a peace society working for international conciliation,‘ 
and he tells in his Autobiography of the blow to his health caused 
by his exertions in this direction. Spencer was also a vigorous 
‚critic of the new national imperialism which developed in England 
and the world generally following the seventies. In one of his 


` 


1Ọp. cil., pp. 13-22. 

2 Social Statics, pp. 118-20. 

3 Ibid., p. 120; Principles of Sociology, i, 615. 
4 Ibid., ar 443-51. ` 
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latest articles, entitled “Imperialism ' and Slavery,” Spencer 
criticized British policy in the Boer War as based wholly on the 
principle of superior force which he alleged to be the dominating 
principle of the new imperialism. He further asserted that im- 
perialism inevitably leads to militarism, prevents democracy both 
at home and abroad, and vastly incceases the burden of- taxation. 
He thus camie very near to the position taken by the neo-Liberals, 
Hobhouse and Hobson, differing, chiefly in not complaining that 
the expenditures in imperialism prevented great appropriations 
for social legislation at home." 

In conclusion, it seems that whatever one may think of Spencer’ s 
doctrine of the legitimate field of state activity, no thoughtful 

. person can easily dissent from the assumption which produced 
at least half of his opposition to state interference, namely, that 
the present low level of political morality; the general lack of 
intelligence, or, at best, of special competence on the part of the 
agents of government; the failure of the electorate to exercise any 
considerable degree of wisdom in the choice of these agents; and, 
finally, the present perversion of tke attitude toward government 
as an end in itself rather than as a means toward an end, all com- 
bine to make our governmental mazainery miserably incompetent 
to deal with the complex problems of modern civilization? The 
improvement of this condition can be effected in but two ways: 
a decrease in the activity of government or an increase in its 
efficiency. The latter is held by most writers to be by all odds 
Leeda but Spencer considered it so remote a possibility that 

chose to put his trust in the former. That he had some valid 
i ds for his attitude is distressingly true.’ 

8. Progress, social reform, and state activity. —Spencer’ s writ- 
Mgs on the subject of social reform are about as prolific and spirited 
as those dealing with the proper field of state activity. In fact 
these questions are but different sides of the same problem. As 
the foundation of his doctrine concerning the latter was equal 


* Facts and Comments (1902), pp. 157-71. 

2 Cf. Spencer, “The Collective Wisdom,” Essays, ILI, 387-92; The Study of 
Sociology, pp. 281-90. 

3 Cf. Ward, Dynamic Sociology, I, 150-35. 
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freedom, natural rights, and negative-regulation, so in regard to 
the former his central dictum was that results are not proportional 
to appliances. Not that Spencer denied the need of political 
reform or the tendency of all governmental structure ‘to become 
. conservative and resist change. In his Principles of Sociology 
Spencer gives an illuminating discussion of how political organi- 
‘zation, like all other social institutions, tends to resist change. 
It was not the need of reform that he questioned; it was rather the 
efficacy of the methods and principles of reform then proposed. 
What Spencer desired to emphasize was that it was futile to expect 
that eny measure directly designed to remedy a certain situation 
would be successful unless it took inte consideration the general 
cultural complex of which the particular defect was a part and 
allowed for the interdependence of social forces and institutions. 
Writers have accused Spencer of dealing with “straight men” and 
formulating a “political arithmetic,” but in this field of social 
reform, at least, he was sufficiently conscious of the actual con- 
ditions which confront the social reformer. His classic statement 
of this principle is contained in the following paragraph: 

You see that this wrought-iron plate is not quite flat; it sticks up a 
little here toward the left—“‘cocxles,” as we say. How shall we flatten it? 
Obviously, you reply, by hitting down on the part that is prominent. Well, 
here is a hammer, and I give the plate a blow as you advise. Harder, you say. 
Still no effect. Anotherstroke? Well, there is one, and another, and another. 
The prominence remains, you see: the evil is as great as ever—greater, indeed. 
But this is not all. Look at the warp which the plate has got near the opposite 
edge. Where it was flat before it is now curved. A pretty bungle we have 
made of it. Instead of curing the original defect, we have produced a second. 
Had we asked an artizan practised in “planishing,” as it is called, he would 
have told us that no good was to be done, but only mischief, by hitting down 
on the projecting part. He would have taught us how to give variously— 
directed and specially—adjusted blows with a hammer elsewhere: so attacking 
the evil not by direct but by indirect actiors. The required process is less’ 
simple than you thought. Even a sheet of metal is not to be successfully 
dealt with after those common-sense methods in which you have so much 
confidence. What, then, shall we say about a society? “Do you think I am 
easier to be played on than a pipe?” asks Hamlet. Is humanity more readily 
straightened than an iron plate ?* 


1 The Study of Sociology, pp. 265 È. f 
2 II, pp. 253 ff. 3 The Study of Sociology, pp. 270~71. 
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Nevertheless, Spencer was not 2 complete and unqualified ad- 
vocate of laissez faire. What he was trying to combat was the 
all too prevalent tendency to repose perfect trust in the efficacy 
of legislation as a cure for social ills. As a spirited advocate of 
the opposite school he naturally went too far. What he wanted 
to impress upon society was the necessarily small part which an 
individual or even a generation can kope to achieve in changing the 
direction of social evolution; he did desire to discourage either 
individual or collective effort toward reform, provided it recognized 
the necessary limitation upon the scope or results of such action. 
He sums up this position well in the following paragraph: 

Thus while admitting that for the fanatic some wild anticipation is needful 
as a stimulus, and recognizing the usefulness of his delusion as adapted to his 
particular nature and his particular function, the man of the higher type 
must be content with greatly moderated expectations, while he perseveres 
with undiminished efforts. He has to see how comparatively little can be done, 


and vet find it worth while to do that little: 30 uniting pialeoterapie energy with 
philosophic calm. ' 


While few would uphold so extreme a policy of laissez faire as 
Spencer sanctioned or wait so patiently for the impersonal laws of 
evolution to work out a program of reform as he assumed to be 
willing to do, still few can čoubt the wisdom of his advice to beware 
of the fatal doctrine of the possibility of manufacturing progress 
by legislation which is not based on the widest possible knowledge 
of the sociological princip.es involved. This is the lesson which 
sociologists are still trying to impress upon well-meaning but 
ill-informed philanthropists.” 

g., Extre-legal aspects of political organization—Spencer has 
plenty of reflections regarding the extra-legal aspects of political | 
activity and organization. It has already been pointed out that 
he rightly conceived of public opinion, or “the feeling of the 
community,” as the vital force beaind governmental activity 
which gave it vigor and effectiveness, and that he believed that . 

1 The Study of Sociology, p. 403. , 

2 For Spercer’s account of his ambitious plan to make a study of the efect of 
so-called “reform legislation” during the whoie period of medieval and modern 


English history see Various Fragments (New York, 1898), PP. 136-40, essay entitled 
. “A Record of Legislation.” , 
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no form of government could succeed which was not in accord 
with the public sentiment of the time. His analysis of ‘the over- 
whelming part whick custom and tradition play in formulating 
this public opinion has also been described. As to political parties 
Spencer held that their influence is mainly negative. They 
usually merely beclord the real issue in any political situation by 
their bias in one direction or the other.t On the general subject 
of the extra-legal forms of social control, it may be said in general 
that Spencer rendered a service to political thought in correlating 
political organizatior. with general social organization, and in 
showing how hopeless it was for political reformers to attempt 
any political change or reform without looking at the state in its 
relation to society, ard taking into consideration the basic depend- 
ence of political forms upon social forces and interests. In this 
regard he performed the main service which sociologists have to 
offer to political theory and practice. The significance of this _ 
view has been well stated by Professor Small in what he designates 
as the central notion of the Spencerian social philosophy: 

- The members of society, from the very earliest stages, arrange them- 
selves in somewhat permenent forms; these forms are rearranged in adaptation 
to varying needs; the fo-ms are related, both as cause and effect, to the indi- 


viduals who make up tke society; they ere thus factors that may never be 
left out of account in attempts to understand real life.? 


Wi 10. Summary of Spencer's political theories.—Spencer’s salient 
olitical doctrines, then, may be summarized as follows: (x) he 
revived the contract (agreement) doctrine to account philosophi- 
cally for the justification of political authority; (2) he put forward 
a strong sociological statement of individualistic political philosc- 
. phy in which the state was completely subordinated to the in- 
dividual and was regarded simply as an agent for securing a 
greater degree of freedom for the individual than was possible 
without its “negative interference” with human conduct; (3) he 
denied the possibility of securing social progress by direct remedial 
legislation (at least oč the type he was femiliar with), and asserted 
that society must weit for the automatic working of the general 
Ch. The Study of Socielogy, chaps. vii, xi. 
2 General Sociology, p. 253. 
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A of evolution to- effect permanent progress; (4) he advanced 
the first elaborate. exposition of the organic theory of the. state; . 


l . (5) he developed a. philosophy of political evolution. based upon - 


the purpose. toward which organized society functions, finding , 
these purposes to haye. been first military expansion and lastly 
industrial development; (6) finally Spencer made.the important 


' - contribution of correlating the state ‘with society in general, in 


the attempt to estimate its position ard function in the wider social 
process;. in short, he approached political problems from the 
broad viewpoint .of the. sociologist, however inconsistent and 
inadequate may have been his application of the principles of 
his science to the solution of those problems. 


[To be contineed}, 


CRITICAL COMMENT ON CURRENT METHODS OF 
PUBLIC EDUCATION IN VENEREAL DISEASE 


7, E. RUSH 
Special Consultart, U.S. Public Health Service, Washington, D.C. 


ABSTRACT 


Candor regarding venereal diseases needed. It is better not to speak of venereal 
diseases, or social diseases, but to refer to syphilis and gonorrhoea by their names. 
There should be the wides: possible extension of the knowledge that neither of these 
diseases is necessarily cortracted in venery, for there are many innocent victims. 
Advantages of school instruction. The problem should be attacked as early as possible 
in the school curriculum s> that a greater number of persons may be reached. The 
absolute necessity of providing tramed teachers who know enough to give a satis- 
factory course in hygiene must be recognized. Prevention of gonorrhoea and syphilis. 
The chief reliance should be on proper instruction. There is a lack of teachers 
properly trained, and this applies to some of cur universities. Teachers should have 
extensive training, use simple language, ard be sincere and enthusiastic. The sexes 
should receive instruction separately, and women should be taught by women. 


This meeting serves to emphasize the fact that the importance 
of hygiene, sanitary science, public health, preventive medicire, 
or whatever one chcoses to call it, is coming to be more properly 
appreciated. The matter of sex hygiene (and this includes con- 
sideration of the question oi certain diseases associated with tre 
genito-urinary system) is but a part, but nevertheless a very 
important part, of this larger field. 

The first requisite of a public-health movement which attempts 
to control these diseases is candor; we must “call a spade a spada” 
—so let us make our start by speeking of syphilis and gonorrhea 
rather than of the “venereal” diseases, the “social” diseases, or 
“the social evil,” for although in addition to these two we recognize 
chancroid and gangrenous balanitis as coming under this classitica- 
tion, these latter are for the most part comparatively rare, generally 
localized, and self-limited, while syphilis is a generalized infection, 
often congenital, incirectly or directly causing. perhaps roper cent 
of our total mortalicy and an immeasurable amount of morbidity, 


*Prepared for the Institute on Venereal Diseases held by the United States 
Public Health Service at Washingtcn, D.C., November, 1920. 
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“and gonorrhea is is a cnet cause for sterility, also responsible for 

_ the greater part of-abdominal surgical operations in the female. 
So let us be specific and direct in our statements. Another objec- 
tion which I have to the much-hackneyed term “venereal,” besides 
the fact that it clouds the ‘issue, is that not all cases of these dis- 
eases are contracted in venery. When by reason of our termi- 
nology we imply' just this, it is not correct and does not include 
ophthalmia neonatorum, congenital lues, vulvo-vaginitis, syphilis . 
contracted by the common use of pipes, razors, and the like. Let 
us also realize that any of these manifestations are as truly syphilis 
and gonorrhea as when those diseases are contracted during sexual 
congress. This is a most important point, for if we can but get 
the public to realize that sometimes syphilis and gonorrhea are 
innocently contracted, it will not only make them more charitable 
in their attitude; but it may go far toward removing the odium 
which ‘surrounds these conditions in the public mind today. 

Those investigators who are interested primarily in preventive. 
measures will realize that the real problem before us—the one 
whica offers the possibility of the greatest return on the invest- 
ment—is the one directed toward the control of syphilis and 
gonorrhea and does not concern itself actively with the other two 
above-mentioned diseases (chancroid and gangrenous balanitis) 
in which the mortality is practically nil and in which, for the most 
part, there is no effect on the next generation. Let us see clearly 
that this is the real issue. A comparison here may be of some value. 
Had the city of Pittsburgh some years ago passed ordinances with 
regard to detection and isolation of typhoid carriers, milk examina- 
tions and the like, and spent its money enforcing these, it is safe to 
say that their typhoid rate. would scarcely have been affected; 
instead they built a slow-sand-filtration plant for the treatment 
of their water supply, and now typhoid fever is so rare in Pitts- 
burgh that one can scarcely find a case at the hospitals for teaching 
purposes, and when a case is located and its history learned it is 
generally found to have been imported. This is an excellent example 
of the relative value of different procedures in a public-health 

l program'and the method of meeting any specific set of conditions 
is the most difficult problem for the novice, for he’ lacks the train- 


5 
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ing necessary ‘for nice judgment as to relative returns to be ee 
from various activities. ` 

This is real preventive medicine, that is. s to say, the E is 
placed just where it belongs. Thé old saying “‘An ounce cf 
prevention is worth a pound of cure” is just as*true as ever it. 
was, so instead of bending our efforts to “close the barn docr 
after the colt is out,” let us close it before, for this latter is dis- 
tinctly less work as we do not have to chase the colt. Let us 
place more emphasis on prevention and less on possible cure, fcr 
with a ratio of at least the proverbial 16 to x the end result will be 
a much happier world. As.an illustration of just what I mean: 
A short time since I -eported to a trained bacteriologist that both 
bacteriological examination and sanitary survey showed a certain 
water supply to be potentially dangerous. His reply was in the 
form of a query as t> whether cr not the supply in question had 
yet caused a typhoid outbreak. This is not the spirit of modern 
sanitary science. 

You know well some of the other great achievements in tke 
field of preventive medicine such as malaria control, yellow fever 
suppression, and the like, and while the control of gonorrhea and 
syphilis is somewhat analogous, it is much more difficult, though 
the difficulties are by no means insurmountable. In typhoid 
fever, yellow fever, and malaria the vicious cycle óf the disease 
may be broken by controlling a certain element in the environ- 
ment, for example, in typhoid fever this element is the water and 
milk supplies (chiefly), in yellow fever and malaria the element 

_easily controlled is the mosquito and its breeding-place. Gonor- 
thea'and syphilis, like the diseases enumerated above, are specific, 
communicable diseas2s, but the chief method of infection is through 
personal contact—fomnites, carriage by the lower animals, and other 
indirect means of conveyance playing a very minor réle—and as 
is readily seen there is no intermediate part of the vicious cycle, 

in which the causative agent is in the environment offering to the 
sanitarian an easy point of attack in order to check its dis- 
semination. 

In malaria, yellow fever, and typhoid fever it is only necessary 
to educate the execuzives of a community in the problem of control 


on 
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(we could almost use the term eradicetion when referring to thes2 
diseases) and when the issue has been -larified to these few individ- 
uals, the proper methods can be instituted and the public becomes 
educated by having the results forced upon them. In gonorrhea 
and syphilis, on the other hand, it will be nécessary to educate the 
majority of the people in a community before obtaining any great 
results; to mold public opinion before all the proper steps can be 
instituted; for here the individual himself or herself is the dangerous 
element to the community. 

As stated above, there is no means of controlling the spread 
of syphilis and gonorrhea through interrupting their dissemination 
by a control of some.environmental factor, for these diseases are 
spread through intimate contact. Wa, cannot, therefore, by edu- 
cation of a few members of the community institute adequate 
preventive measures as we can in typhoid fever, yellow fever, oz 
malaria.. Another difficulty in the attack upon these diseases is 
our present idea of morality—those moral or immoral principles 
which in their present-day application account for approximately 
go per cent of all the blindness in bcth eyes, and 7o per cent o: 
all abdominal operations on females, nct to mention the percentages 
of individuals in our insane asylums due to congenital or acquirec 
syphilis and those others, the victims of angina pectoris, aneurisms, 
tabes, and the long list of cther manifestations of the spirochaete. 
Still another difficulty which we must face at once is the generally _ 
accepted double standard cf morality, and in any course of lectures 
the absurdity of such an attitude should be clearly pointed out. 

We must not, however, be too pessimistic, for “while the mills 
of God grind slowly, they grind exceedingly small.” A decade 
ago to have mentioned syphilis ‘or gcnorrhea in a mixed audience 
would have been to be branded as a sccial outcast; today we may 
speak without reserve to such selected audiences as this—a fact 
which denotes progress; but we are still very far from the millen- 
nium, and, for the most part, the general public would rather hide 
its head like the foolish ostrich when these diseases are mentioned 
than face the issue, which later is forced upon them when they 
pay the penalties enumerated above. 
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In all dealings with the sex impulse, it must ever be kept in 
mind that this is a primitive, instinctive appetite, like hunger or 
thirst, but different in that it becomes more prominent at adoles- 
cence and wanes after middle life, whereas the other two are present 
while life exists. The effect of national prohibition should be 
recalled here—alcoho., which is always a depressant, has been an 
important factor in the past in the spread of syphilis and gonorrhea. 
Its depressing effect is first evident on the higher cerebral centers 
with a resulting loss of the normal moral tone and consequent 
exposure often. 

How then, are w2 to approach this subject? Will an appeal 
to morals or to fear belp? Only a very limited few will be reached 
by this method—we have been doing this since the era of Chris- 
tianity but with no visible effect on the problem. But the churches 
and ministers can help, if, into their curriculum of study for young 
men preparing for the ministry, they will include a good course in 
sex hygiene, which the minister, on graduating, is capable of pre- 
senting to the boys and men of his church. This question of 
morals is a very curious one. Last year in Pittsburgh such films 

s “Fit to Fight” end the “End of the Road” were suppressed, 
but we were allowed to have our full quota of “vampire” films. 

This illustrates very definitely that ignorance of the importance 
of this subject is not confined alone to the masses, and shows a 
real need for education among certain of those who hold this 
important means cf molding public opinion, e.g., our moving- 
picture censors—fo> the motion picture is a wonderful means of - 
education when properly employed. This reaction is not alone 
the property of certain moving-picture censors; it is found in our 
state boards of education in their attitude toward the introduction 
of sex hygiene into our secondary schools, and in many other 
positions of responsibility, where, judging by the position alcne, 
one would suspect the incumbent to be properly oriented toward 
this matter which is of the most vital importance to the whole 
nation. 

Can parents help in this matter of education? They have done 
little in the past, perhaps because they did not possess a vocabulary 
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to express themselves comfortably. Would it be a success if we tried 
now to educate the parents? Probebly.the task of reaching them 
by lectures is too great and they cannot be depended upon to read 
and correctly interpret proper literature put into their hands. 
The family physician, when informec on the subject, is also prob- 
ably too busy for the task. Would extension lectures, regularly 
“advertised, be of any value? JI doubt very much if a speaker could 
get a sufficient audience to warrant the effort, much less reach a 
majority of any given community. What about noonday lectures 
to factory hands? . Some slight results might be obtained this 
way but the time is very short for the d2velopment of such a subject. 
Circulars in the pay envelopes are, too, a very uncertain method, 
’ but probably will do no harm. 

What shall we do with the prostitute, either male or female? 
We must not pass over this question too rapidly}; prostitution has 
always existed and one would be very optimistic to think it might 
be eradicated. Toa certain extent the commercial prostitute may 
be controlled but it seems reasonable to suppose that among the 
clandestine prostitutes, disease incidence is probably higher. This 
is a very vexirg question and I wouid only point out in passing 

‘that when we say prostitute we must think of others besides the 

commercial individual and must have our legislation and enforce- 
ment far-reaching enough to include this other class. It must be 
remembered too that if we take the commercial prostitute from her 
accustomed haunts we must see to it chat she has some trade or 
occupation whereby she can earn her -ivelihood, for many prosti- 
tutes are undeveloped mentally. ` Mere placement in a new environ- 
ment is not sufficient, and they should be closely followed by our 
social agencies. — : 

If we were not previously convinced that education never 
harmed anyone, the results obtained by the effort of the United. 
States government to make our army fit during the world-war 
would clinch the matter. True, the task was entered into for 
purely selfish reasons (to produce an efficient body of men) but if 
it is worth while in time of war, why not in times of peace? And 
the government’s program was one of intznsive education: lectures, — 
quizzes, lantern slides, moving pictures, everything to get the mes- 
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sage across. And then for the kevstone of the- arch, prophylatic ` 
stations were establishad for treatment when necessary. It would 
- seem as though this tried and successful method would be the most 
promising procedure, end it can be applied gradually to any com- 
munity. We should adopt this nrogram—for the establishment - 
of prophylactic stations offers no particular difficulty, and the 
advantage of their use would soon be apparent even to an apathetic 
public, but the method of education does, simply because people 
are not yet advanced enough to realize the value of such informa- 
tion. Every possible method shou:d be used to educate the 
general public, particularly the younger generation, and at the 
same time executives in educational work should have the matter 
of including such courses in their curricula brought clearly to their 
attention. 

With but a limited amount of money available for an educational 
program it should be remembered that the difficulty of reaching 
the adults in the population is much greater than that of reaching 
the younger set. The latter can often be reached in large groups 
in schools and various other organizations. The adults have their 
habits fairly well crystallized and any attempt to reach them is 
palliative rather than preventive. Let us educate the educators 
and others who are leeders in the formation of public opinion, and 
by this means reach the present younger generation. Our program is - 
one which should look many years to the future for any appreciable 
decrease in these diseases, so we should not be discouraged if 
early efforts are not particularly successful. Persons trained in 
preventive hygiene realize the truth of this latter statement, and 
it should be impressec upon those other workers in the field who 
have no such training, but whose splendid enthusiasm makes them ~ 
very valuable, in ordar that they will not lose their courage if 
_ early attempts are not signally fruitrul. The difficulties which 
beset the road are legion, and the only way advance can be made is 
by steady, scientific, ational measures—we must keep “pegging 
away.” a 

In high schools they generally teach a smattering of the physi- 
. ology of the circulation and perkaps of respiration, but this, the 
most important of all—the physiology of reproduction—is tabooed. 
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_ I know of only one high school in waich this subject is claimed to 
be properly taught and perhaps it is just as well, for it is work for 
an expert in this particular field. And when I say an expert I 
mean a good teacher—interested in the subject he is teaching, 
but one whe possesses more than the interest of the layman, and 
while I admit never having had any pedagogy (and perhaps I am 
the better for it) I feel that it will nct be out of place to give some 
personal ideas on the necessary qua_ifications of a teacher in this 
particular subject (though they may be of more general: application). 

„First of all, he must have had extensive training himself along 
biological and medical lines—this is cundamental; and if you think 
it an unnecessary statement look at the training (or rather lack of 
it) that most of our teachers in hygiene, particularly in the,second- 
ary schools, have had. To this shculd be added, if possible, some 
expert or consulting work in the field chosen, so that the teacher 
will not grow stale but keep up with the procession of ideas in the 
world. In hygiene, more than in any other field of educational 
endeavor, are we less willing to recognize the “authority” who is 
without training and to whom we mizht refer as a mental Topsy— 
who “just grew.” Training, preferably in sanitary science and 

_ preventive medicine, is an absolute prerequisite. 

Secondly, the teacher must speak in simple language easily 
understood by the students—he must project himself back to the 
position where he was when he was the age of his students, in other ` 
words he must always realize that he is not addressing a group of 
experts in his particular field. The teacher is not necessarily an 
orator, perhaps it is better if he is not, but he should be able to 
present facts clearly and concisely. 

Thirdly, the teacher must be sincere and enthusiastic. Unless 
he possesses all three of these fundamentals his course will be a 
failure and he will have wasted the time of his students, which 
time is regarded altogether too lightly in many schools. If the 
course is not successful, examine it carefully from the standpoint 
of the three requirements given above. You will be surprised how 
often the failure is due to the non-recognition of the first one 
named, and yet one would expect but little from a teacher in any 
other field if he had had no fundamental training. And let me 
caution you that a course just labeled “hygiene” will not all the 
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bill; it must have tke proper content. I have known of such 
courses, which were largely drivel, on physiology, climatology, or 
dietetics and do recall here that the waste of the student’s time in 
taking such a course, while important, is the least important . 
factor, for not only had his time been wasted but, most noteworthy 
of all, a subject of relatively no importance has displaced informa- 
tion of the greatest import and the student is without the knowl- 
edge to which the time of the course was dedicated. 

I believe that it is possible to attack the problem in the last 
years of high-school curriculum (if we can provide proper teachers) 
and most assuredly it can be handled in our institutions of higher 
learning where hygiene is included (and if it is not taught it should 
be, and that properly). Of course, each sex should be separately 
taught and the instructor should be of the same sex as the class. 
Think what a terrible reproach it was at Panama when some of 
those examined were told they had syphilis, gonorrhea, or both, 
and they replied that they did not know such disease existed! 
Would this not be a most terrible reproach on any of our institu- 
tions of learning? Anad yet the possibility exists. I wish I had 
time to detail to you the results of a servey made by me about 
three years ago relative to the teaching cf hygiene in our colleges. 
This teaching need nct be conñned to the schools—organizations 
about churches, boy-scout and girl-scout troops and the like offer a 
fertile field for the dissemination of proper hygienic information. 
If rightly approached it is not difficult to interest students in a 
scientific exposition of sex hygiene. I shall be very glad to give 
you one of these mimeographed copies of the outline of the course 
in public hygiene whizh I am giving at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. It represents an attempted biological approach to 
this subject and appeals to the pride of the student from the stand- 
point that inasmuch és he is being trained to become a leader in 
his community, so he must be a pioneer in this, which I do not 
hesitate to call the most important subject in the world today. 

` And while we are helping to form public opinion on this sub- 
ject, let those of us who occupy the urimportant places in the world 
not be discouraged. Remember that “They also serve who only 
stand and wait.” 


THE GROUP AS AN INSTINCT 
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ABSTRACT 


Importance of group life. An individual is never an isolated being, psychologically, 
reactions being controlled by law, psychologicel law. “Wars and conflicts grew out of 
. the nature and zelationship of groups. Group life is not evil but may be good. The 
group impulse is an instinct. Instinct of the grcup. Instinct is a product of evolution, 
The generalized social instinct is not enough to account for the facts. The survival 
of cne’s country is sweeter than the survival cf one’s self on account of this instinct. 
Group not fixed. Sight, smell, and hearing identify the group which may be tribe, 
religious group, or nation, but is not a fixed enti-y. Loyalty is instinctive. Gregarious- 
ness is the sublimation of a prior group instinzt. Hatred of groups proves its instinc- 
tive quality. We do not know that we belorg to complicated groups. Patriotism is 
the emotional side of the group instinct. We react to the group AROR uncon- 
sciously because it is normal and natural. 


The classical method of determiring the relationship of groups 
has been to define them legalistically and formally rather than 
psychologically, and then to try to maintain them on the same 
false basis. Legalism presupposes < deliberate rationalism which 
does not exist among human beirgs who most of the time are 
merely instirctiye, emotional, and imitative, or otherwise manifest- 
ing controls below the level of rationality. . Our reactions to group 
cor:ditions seldom rise to the level of deliberation, whether they 
be devotion to fashion or to political opinion. 

In view of the interpretation of the ‘nature of the group in its 
instinctive relation to the individual, we must try to understand the 
individual differently than we would if he did not have this natural 
relationship. An individual is never an isolated being psycho- 
logically, not only because of the effezt of others as stimuli on him, 
but because of his very nature whic. makes it impossible for him. 
to fulfil himself except as a member o:.a group. The group is of the 
most vital importance to him, because of his own nature. Rationi- 
ality has no meaning which does not involve the individual function- 
ing as part of a group. The intelleczualistic mode of thinking was 
accepted under the delusion that the individual was the unit of 
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thought. The prevalence of this mode, however, has been so 
general that the new psychology seems to some to be actually im- 
moral in apparently substituting expediency for absolute dogma. 

Although non-raticnal in the ‘abstract sense, there is a uni- 
versality and uniformiczy in the reactions which show that they are 
controlled by law, but it is psychological, not legislated law in its 
authority. The discovery of these laws must be empirical; but 
when they are adequately demonstrated, they will have as much 
validity as the laws ot physics or chemistry. Dogma has caused 
indescribable error and disaster for which the world is now dearly 
paying. 

Religion and philosophy have been prevailingly a priori and 
absolutistic rather than a posteriori and pragmatic. ' The first 
social studies coming from those nurtured in the “schools” naturally 
tended in the same direction; but whether.such reasoning be 
justified or not in purely abstract fields, it has no justification in 
social science. As a student of William James, I used to resist his 
pragmatism; but as a sociologist, I scon became convinced that 
any other method is futile. No universally complete principle 
about society whose zomplexity is so infinite can be laid down. 
Pragmatism insists that the truth appears only so far as it proves 
to work and its working proves it to be truth. If we examine the 
ordinary interpretation of social phenomena, we shall discover that 
our social philosophy has been largely dominated by theories that 
are not working and therefore are not true. We do know, how- 
ever, some things tha: work; and if we can classify the principles 
that are known to wo-k, we shall have some positive law to which 
we can make practical adjustments, and by so far progress can 
take place. 

Wars, revolutions, and class conflicts grow out of the nature and 
relationships of groups. To prevent them there is demanded, first, 
an understanding of their origin in this nature and relationship, and, 
second, an application of this understanding in both social and 
political science. 

There is an unfortunate prevalence of the idea that the relation- 
` ship of the individual’ to the group and of groups to each other is 
characteristically evil. The very amount of literature and tradition 
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about the dangers of the crowd and the pathology of mob psy- 
chology has seriously misled us. The implication has been that 
orly the individual free from the control of the group is the normal 
and desirable person. Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
The emphasis which Le Bon and the other exponents of crowd 
psychology have put on the abnormal aspect has diverted our 
attention from the normal and tremendously vital forces of. the 
group. In America the emphasis on individualism and the indi- 
vidual has made it difficult to readjust our thinking to a realization 
of the fact that the individual is not paramount. Only occasionally - 
do we have the psychopathology oi the mob. It is true, however, 
that the relationship of groups in the world is at present mani- 
festly pathological, and the greatest problem is to discover some 
way in which the disease can be cured. This involves a new 
psychological interpretation. 

We have never had an adequate explanation of the fact that 
men have always forsaken father aad mother, wife and ‘children, 
and left the dead to bury their own dead in order that they might’ 
figat even unto death for the preservation of their groups. The 
impulse which drives them to it lies deep in nature itself—deeper 
than values based on reason. It is an instinct in its own right. 

Instinct is a product of the evolctionary process which persists’ 
in both the biological and psycholozical organization of the indi- 
vidual. It originated through the selection of spontaneous reactions 
which enabled the individual to survive. Some instincts cease 
to be significant for survival though they continue to function. 
Fear of snakes and lightning are examples. Others continue to 
preserve the individual and the race from extinction. The food and 
mating instincts are fundamental. The generalized social instinct - 
is not adequate to meet all the conditions. No individual ever 
survived through society in general, but always by belonging to a 
specific group of which he was in his vary nature an integral part and 
from which his social qualities are derived. In other words, the 
instinct does not come from the need of an association with people 
in general, but from specific groups without which no individual 
has ever survived. The individvel, according to the theory 
ma‘ntained in this study, brings to the group a predisposition to 
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identify himself with it, and its influence on-him arises from his own 
nature. By nature he is adapted to the group. In the evolution 
of the human species and in most prehuman species no individual 
survived except as a member of a group. . In fact, the individual 
survival has been much more dependent on the survival of the 
group than on any possible exertion which the individual 
could make on his isolated behali. The result has been that 
both the normal instinct and its half-conscious enhancement 
by imagination, custom, and tradition have made the individual ` 
value his own personal existence less than that of his group. “It 
is sweet to die for one’s country” because the survival of one’s 
country is instinctively more significant to one than the survival 
of one’s individual self. Such-a driving emotion could only be 
felt as the fulfilment of a basic instinct, never as arising from 
abstract reasoning’ Each individual unconsciously postulates his 
own existence in the continuity of his group because in the struggle 
for survival there was no other possibility of existence. , 
Never in the human species have the offspring been nurturec 
successfully except in families where the infant had in his own right 
a value around which the family activities centered. It has been 
found through the slaughter of the innocents that institutional 
care of infants is fatal. When the family ceases to hold the atten- 
tion of the boy, he joins a gang, for whose reality he will fighz 
bloody battles. The adult must be in scme group as family, club, 
or neighborhood, otherwise he will be restless and lost like a rudder- 
less ship. Excommunication was the worst punishment that 
could be imposed on a man in the Middle Ages, because it cut 
him off from those groups which were peculiarly his own, and so 
“the man without a country” arouses tae pity of all who hear his 
plight, because in themselves they feel the horror.and unnaturalness 
of it. Whenever an individual is by any means ungrouped, his 
struggle to regroup himself is just as immediate and unreasoned in 
its origin as the heliotropism through which simple-celled animals 
turn to the light. Esprit de corps is always specific, never genera.. 
The group, however, is not a fixed thing any. more than the 
kind of food or particular mate is fixed. An instinct is simply an 
impulse or tendency which is iulfilled in a general direction. The 
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newly hatched chick will peck-at the head of a nail as iKotigh it were 
a fly, and it does not know why it is pecking. ` The particular kind 
of food that the chick will eventually eat by preference will depend ` 
on the opportunity of late circumstances. In ‘like manner. the 
group for which the instinct inclines the individual is quite unde- 
fined, and will be determined by a great variety of conditions. 
Or again, while the mating instinct is universal, the particular 
mate will be determined by various sorts of social control which will 
define the limits within which the selecting will take place. Pub- 
lic opinion, religion, education, exercise a direction over the mating 
instinct, and may inhibit its action, but: in no way do they elimi- 
nate it. Through it the race survi v2s. 

Similarly the food instinct attains its fulfilment in whatever 
makes the individual survive; as the mating instinct with the 
accepted mate, so the group instinct has as its object whatever 
group for the moment posits survival. This will vary widely 
‘under changing circumstances, and there will be a striving to 
identify the proper group through the help of the senses just as the 
chick through its eye, taste, and muscle sensations learns both 
accuracy and discrimination in getting its food. The first group 
will be the immediate family—though under primitive conditions, 
both among animals and humans, the family was not clearly 
distinguishable from the pack, flock, clan, or tribe. Whatever it is, 
however, it is the group in which the individual maintains his 
existence and without which he would perish. All individuals 
which have not had the instinct te identify themselves with a 
group have been eliminated by tas simple process of' natural _ 
selection. 

The sense of sight is probably tke most significant at first in 
ider.tifying one’s own group, but smell, hearing, and touch are also 
employed. Any sensation that is familiar will ordinarily be safe. 
The ant, as Lloyd Morgan has shown, is attacked by members of: 
its own hill if it has the odor of other ant hills. The degree of 
familiarity to the senses will not b2 constant, so symbolism is 
- employed to supplement the limitations, such as the flag or cos- 
tumes. The ancients used enemy and stranger synonymously, 
because it was necessary to be on guard against anyone not within 
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the group. ‘Consciousness of kind” is the recognition of some 
symbol.with which one identifies his own group. 

The most obvious group is the race whose similar color, hair, 
face, and form are easily recognized, so that race integrity is main- 
tained by a natural grouping immediately recognized by the 
senses. -The majority of the people within a race, however, do 
not know of the existence of, other races, so that race, though an 
actual grouping, does not universally rise to consciousness. Con- 
‘sidering race as the widest extreme, the local family or neighbor- 
hood group will be-the narrowest, in which all the individuals may 
be known personally, or through some distinguishing local sign, 
as accent, costume, customs which are immediately familiar. 
Between these extremes there are almost infinite groups of which 
two are clearly defined: religion and nationality. These are- 
complex and not so immediately obvious. ; 

The relation of the individual to the groups is continually 
changing, as factors in survival are recognized. Thus religion 
defines.a grouping ia which tne survival has various values whose 
recognition isnot simple. Emotion, tradition, formalism, and reason 
impress themselves constantly until often the religious grouping 
has become a dominant one. The symbol by which it is recog- 
nized is ritual. In fact, with the exception of the immediate 
group and the racial group which are known directly, all the 
groups have some sort of symbolic ritual. This is peculiarly true 
of the nation which is of comparatively recent origin, but which 
has come to includ2 most of the other survival values. Although 
religious organization was earlier and more inclusive, within recent 
centuries the nation has supplanted it, because that, was even 
more comprehensive. The symbolism of the nation is yery varied 
and has often been mistaken for merely geographical area or 
political organization. These are possible, but not exclusive 
marks. The only real test is the definition made by the attitude 
of the people themselves, and this may be based on common 
blood, common trzdition, history, religion, or language, but, what- 
ever be the basis, we must accept the fact that the national con- 
sciousness forms the most solid grouping at the present time. 
This does not mean that it is any mcre permanent than any which 
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_ have precsied it, but for’ ‘the present. more of the human race feel 


‘their survival to be in tke nation than in any other grouping to 


which they may belong. The measure of this is found in the 
struggles which have been and are being made in behalf of the 
nation. National individuality is a reality of consciousness. 

While particular groups may be ir flux, the instinct will remain 
permanent. Psychologically, of ‘course, it is a complex. Under 


' . changing conditions there may be many variations. . When the 


wolf is separated from his pack, he is.much distressed; when the 
wolf has evolved to the dog, he transfers his pack instinct to the 
family with which he identifies himself, and he will endanger his 
own life in behalf of that family as readily as previously he’ Jouent 
for his pack. 

The so-called gregarious instinct is derived or sublimated from a 
prior group instinct which is always directed to a definite group. 
Loyalty and patriotism are the accompanying emotions, and the ` 
measure of character is to be found in them because they show 
that the. individual has definitely identified himself with a value 
larger than. his immediate self. We all respond to an example of 
loyalty, because it is needed in others for our own survival. Con- 
versely, since we always judge an individual as a representative of 
his group, we lay upon him vicariously the virtues.and vices of the | 
whole. This is peculiarly apparent where there is hatred. Any 
member. of a nation or class is with tke greatest difficulty treated 
on his own merits. The universality of this mode of reaction 
can only point to its origin in our instinctive nature by which we 
transier to another that- which is potential in ourselves, viz., an 
organic relationship with the group. 

Again, an individual without a group would be an. inefficient, 
wild animal. In order to get the notion that as a person one is 
very much more closely related to his group than to his separate 
personality, one only needs, so far as possible, to think himself 
free from other human influences, and he will find that he would 


. have no language, no ‘Customs; no OnE orong but crude 


' impulses. 


We are the product of social relationships, or, in other words, of 


-the groups to which we belong. We react-in terms of our groups, 


and must always be understcod as reflecting them. 
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We postulate many, values and we find them realized in as 
many groups. . These values have varving significance, and the: 
groups in which they are realized have correspondingly varying 
allegiances. At a given moment an individual will not be able to 
arrange the groups tc which he belongs in a smooth scale of values, 
because he has no means of releting them to each other and to 
himself. They represent different levels of existence. The food 
level, the play level the mating level, the economic level, the 
spiritual level, ef ai Under tie best conditions none of these 
are threatened, so none rise strongly into consciousness. They 
are taken for granted. As they become more complex it is neces- | 
sary to call in the aid of imaginazion and reason to supplement the 
instinct. When the food level demands a balanced ration, a highly 
organized culinary system is required; when mating is eugenic, 
science and religion are both needed. On the broadest spiritual 
levels, a moral, social, and politizal organization is required. 

The moment’ the value is -aised above the crudest sensual 
satisfaction, the other psychological faculties are employed to enable 
the individual to ind his fulflment. This may occur through 
education, persuasion througk facts, or through propaganda. 
Propaganda uses all the arts at ts command to show the individual 
that his salvation :s assured orly through some particular grcup. 
A large part of the world’s act.vity consists in trying to convince 
people who do not easily perceive it that their survival in ceriain 
respects or on certéin levels depends on their identifying themselves 
with some particuiar group. We do not naturally know that we 
belong to any of zhe complicated groups. We have to be made 
aware of our identity. 

The Salvation Army would save the sinner from hell by having 
him feel his identity with the religious group. The patriot ele- 
vates the fatherland to the aighest value; the socialist makes 
economic class-consciousness the gcal. In all groups there are 
those who have seen new values before the others, and they become 
the prophets or tae agitators according to the conditions. When 
. the Englishman seys that there would be no Irish question if it were 
not for the agitators, or the capitalist that labor would be content if 
it were not for the professional crganizer, they are looking at 
an incident, not a main cause. Does the agitator represent a 
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potential group into which those whom he is trying to influence 
will naturally fall when they are aroused to a consciousness of the - 
significance of the fact to themselves? If une agitation makes good, 
this will be unquestionable. 

Loyalty and patriotism ‘are merely the emotional side oi the 
group instinct. They measure the icentity of the individual with 
his group. In all nations during the Great War this normal emo- 
tion of national patriotism was greatly incredsed by concentrating 
all sorts of stimuli upon it. The appeals to hate and fear were the ` 
most effective. Both of these are alsc instincts which may supple- 
ment the group instinct. In America people became conscious 
for the first time that America was elementally significant to them. 
It was so significant that men and women eagerly offered to risk 
their lives for it. The point I wish to make here is that this 
patriotism was stimulated by propaganda. And this is always the 
case. One cannot see easily in such a complex group’as a nation 
that his survival depends upon its survival. And the same thing 
is true of many other groups to which we potentially belong. 

The method of arousing this potential loyalty is well illustrated 
by the machinery which is employed in all colleges and in each class 
to develop college spirit. It differs in no respect from the method 
of the evangelist in the revival meeting, or the political organization 
which plays up patriotism. And we are making much now of the 
development of community spirit, which is originally a primary 
grouping, but under the conditions of mcdern life has to be stimu- 
lated artificially. 

From these illustrations it might be inferred that the individual 
is a somewhat passive recipient of an influence imposed on him 
by his group. This is not the case. He is simply by instinctive 
nature predisposed to the group, though he cannot always know 
until it îs shown to him how important scme particular group mey 
be to his more complete existence. 

We react to the group relationship urconsciously and without 
hesitation, because it is normal and natural. We have resentments 
and attachments as individuals to indivicuals, though even those 
are colored by our group membership, but our capital emotions are 
those related to a specific group. Since the reality of the group 
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is created out of the nazure of individuals as a result of natural selec- 
tion, the problems which arise from the relationship of groups in 
the world-process must‘ be considered directly as problems’ which 
are to be solved by a proper consiceration of the instinctive nature 
.of man, and not from the point of view cf its superficial manifesta- 
tions. While the survival value of particular groups may vary 
with conditions and insight, the potency and inevitableness of 
the action of the instinct are the fuadamental factors to be reckoned 
with in the reorganization of the world. 
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Meaning of the concepi neightorhood. It is difficult to define the neighborhood in 
the. modern city. Interpretations of neighborhood made by various scholars seem 
- to include three elements: spatial proximity tə some focus of attention; physical or 
cultural differentiation from surrounding areas: intimacy of association among ,the 
inhabitants of the area. History of the neigkborzood. Primitive peoples for the most 
part live in small territorial societies. The village community type of social organiza- 
tion represents the dominance of neighborhood over kinship as a bond of union. The 

` ancient city was frequently but a federation of small locality groups. Even the. 
modern city grows, as a rule, by the inclusion of small suburban communities, many 
of which retain their local self-corsciousness for years after incorporation. Elements 
of neighborhood association. Cooley refers to the neighborhood as the universal 
nursery of the primary human ideals, such as kindness, loyalty, self-sacrifice, etc.; 

however hostility as well as mutual aid mzy flourish in neighborhood association. ° 
Common sense conception of city neighborhood. Students in Columbus defined neighbor- 
hood as the small personal’ area immediately surrounding their homes. Organized 
neighborhoods in Columbus. Several different streets of the city have developed local 
organizations for the promotion of local interests, such as street beautification, pro- 
tection from industrial encroachments, and the encouragement of sociability. A 
study of these organizations shows that they are largely the products of the initiative 
and industry of a few individuals or families on zach street. 


Il. THE NEIGHBCRHOOD 


The general effect of the continuous sifting and sorting of a city’s 
population, as we have seen in the foregoing chapters, is to produce 
a patchwork of local areas cifferentiated from one another by cul- 
tural, racial, or linguistic peculiarities. In common parlance such 
areas are usually designated as locali-ies, districts, colonies, or 
neighborhoods. Since the neighborhood is one of our oldest social 
institutions and since it is again coming into the focus of attention 
” of writers on urban questions, let us brief:y examine its applicability 
' to local life in the city environment. 

Probably no other term is used so loosely or with stich changing 

- content as the term neighborhood, and v2ry.few concepts are more 
` 1 See, e.g.) such recent books as M. P. Follett’s Tke New State (1918), and John 

< Daniel’s America via the Neighborhood (1920). 
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difficult todefne. The word neigaborhood has two general connota- 
tions: physical prox:mity to a given object of attention, and inti- 
macy of association among peopk living in close proximity to one 
another. On the flat plains of the agricultural states there are no 
objective marks by means of which the stranger can distinguish one 
rural neighborhood from another, yet almost any individual ap- 
proached can give a very definite answer as to what constitutes his 
neighborhood; it simply embraces the area round about his home 
in which reside thcse families with whom he has intimate and 
direct personal relations. 

In the city, on the other hand, there are very distinct objective 
differences between. the various residential areas, but little or no 
personal acquaintance or group association among the families of 
any particular area. It is on account of these peculiarities of city 
life that we find so many different usages of the term neighborhood. 
Some writers are accustomed to use the word as implying mere 
physical proximity =o a certain institution or topographical feature.‘ 
Others refer to the neighborkood as a cultural area,’ sufficiently 
differentiated from the surrounding territory to be considered as a 
unit, while others again use tke word in its traditional sense as 
implying intimacy bf association’ and personal acquaintance. 

t Stuckenberg, Sociclogy, I (1903), &1. 


2 Park defines the nzighborhood, ‘The City: Suggestions for the Investigation of 
Human Behavior in the City Environmenz”’ (American Journal of Sociology, XX, 
579), as “a locality witt sentiments, traditions, and a history of its own.” 


5 Cooley lists the reighborhood as an example of a “primary group” (see Social 
Organization, chap. iii) and he defines a “‘primary group” elsewhere (Amer. Jour. of 
Sociol., XXV, 327) as, “an intimate group, the intimacy covering a considerable 
pericd and resulting in a habitual sympathy, the mind of each being filled with a 
sense of the mind of the others, so that the group as a whole is the chief sphere of the 
social self for each individual in it of emulztiou, ambition, resentment, loyalty, etc.” 
Kellogg in a rather vague way says, “the neighborhood is an intermediate group 
between the family ard the city, among those communal organizations in which 
people live as distinct from purposeful organisations in which they work (Charities and 
Correction [1909], p. 176). Taylor (Religion zu Social Action, p. 166) states that 
“the neighborhood is to be regarded as an extension of the home and the church, 
and is identified closely with both.” “Wood refers to the neighborhood (Amer. Jour. 
of Sociol., XIX, 580), as “the most satisfactory and illuminating form of the social 
extension of personality, of the interlacing anc comprehensive complex of the interplay 
of personalities; the sccial unit which car. by its clear definition of outline, its inner 
orgenic completeness, its hair-trigger reactions, be fairly considered as functioning 
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The concept neighborhood has come down to us from a distant 
past and therefore has connotations which scarcely fit the. facts 
when applied to a patch of life in a modern large city.’ As far back 
as we have record human society seems to have been composed of 
a vast number of small intimate grcups more or less definitely 
attached to fixed localities. 

W. G. Sctmner says (Folkways, p. 12), “The concept of ‘primitive 
society’ which we ought to form is that of small groups scattered’ 
over a territory.” Most of the native peoples of the present day 
. live in small neighborhood groups knit together by notions of kin- 
ship, common custom, and local feeling. The Dyaks of Borneo 
live in small villages, “each of whica is inhabited by a dozen’ 
families and sometimes by several hundred persons, peacefully 
living together” (P. Kropotkin, Muiuai Aid [1907], p. 1x0). “The 
Arunta of Central Australia are distributed in a large number of 
small local groups, each of which occupies a given area of country 
and has its own headman . . . . and the members of each group 
are bound together by a strong ‘local feeling’” (Edward Wester- 
marck, Moral Ideas, Vol. II [1908], 193). L. T. Hobhouse relates 
that “the Yahgans . . . . live in small groups of three or four fami- 
lies, without any regular clan organization, though with fairly well 
established customs to which the feelirg of the community lends 
support, a support which is frequently vindicated by force of 
arms... .. The Veddahs consist of a mere handful of scattered 
families living sometimes in trees, in the rainy season often in 
caves, though they are capable of making primitive huts. They 
are hunters, and each Veddah, with his. wife and family, keeps 

his hunting ground for the most part scrupulously to himself” 
' (Morals in Evolution [1906], Part 1, pp. 43-47). Referring to the 
Yakuts of Siberia Sumner says (quoted by Thomas, Social Origins, 
p. 83), “The largest number of settlements contain four or five huts, 
with twenty or thirty souls.? Similar 2xamples might be added 
indefinitely. 


like a social mind.” Sanderson (Publications of American Sociological Society, XIV, 
86-87), distinguishes between the community and the neighborhood as follows: 
“the community is the smallest geographical unit of organized association of the 
chief human activities; . . . . the neighborhood is zhe smallest association group of” 
families, with regard to place; it has no organizaticn of activities.” 


we 
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The group forming habit of human beings is, of course, a 
biological inheritance from our prehuman ancestors. As Shaler 
says (The Neighbor, pp. 52-53), “the tribal habit of man is not an 
invention made by him. It evidently was inherited from his 
ancestors of the lower life, for among ali the Quadrumana clearly 
to be reckoned his collateral but near organic and psychic kins- 
men, this social habit prevails. The creatures usually dwell in 
groups which are evicently held together by a sympathetic bond, 
and are in more or less hostile relations to other groups of the same 
or diverse species, so that we may regard the tribal motive as even 
more. affirmed than it could have been by human experience.” 

As long as primitive groups lved in a more or less migratory 
fashion the conception of common kinship, whether fictitious or 
real, seems to have been the dominant bond of union. But with 
the. development of more stable modes of life within definite ter- 
ritorial locations the bond of kirship gradually becomes replaced 
by the bond of neighborhood. Maine says (Early History of 
Institutions [1875], p. 72), “I tink, upon trustworthy evidence, 
that, from the. moment when a tribal community settles down 
finally upon a definite space of land, the Land begins to be the 
basis of society in place of the Kinship.” 

The universality of the village community form of social 
organization has been well aitested by Maine, Gomme, and others. 
Outside of the large cities the village community comprises the 
leading mode of soc:al life for tke peoples of all eastern countries. 
Moreover the present Russian mir, the Polish zadruga, and the 
Swiss canton, all present many of the characteristics of their eastern 
prototypes. Furthermore, to quote W. G. Sumner (The Challenge 
of Facts and Other Essays, p. 314), “the picture presented by the 

` settlements in this country untl the beginning of the eighteenth 
century was that cf little groups of farmers scattered along the 
coast and rivers, forming towns under the loosest possible organiza- 
tion.” These early villages, of course, formed the nuclei of our 
well-known New England town system. 

Even with the cevelopment of city life the small neighborhood 
units tend to persis: within the larger corporations. “The ancient 
city of Teheran .. . . was divided into twelve districts, almost 
totally isolated from one anothe> and permanently at variance with 
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one another” (R. M. Maciver, Community, p. 251). The same 
tendency is seen in Rome whose seven hills formed seven distinct 
neighborhoods. De Coulanges in Te Ancient City shows that the 
Greek city was but a federation of local groups, each of which had 
its own religious and civil independence, and acted as a unit resent- 
ing interference on the part of the ierger community. Of course 
similar tendencies toward local autoromy may be witnessed con- 
star:tly in our own cities at the present time. ‘Our cities grow by the 
inclusion of “satellite communities” and frequently such commu- 
nities refuse to become absorbed in zhe larger corporations, and 
usuélly after surrendering their political autonomy retain for years 
a strong local consciousness and social independence. 

In its. traditional application the term neighborhood stood for 
rather definite group sentiments, which were the products of the 
intimate personal relations among tke members of the small iso- 
lated communities of which society was formerly composed. The 
primary face-to-face associations cf the traditional neighborhood 
grou> formed a universal nursery tor what Cooley calls ‘‘the 
primary ideals,” such as loyalty, truta, service, and kindness.” 

Small homogeneous societies, such as the Russian mir, the 
Polish zadruga, or the isolated rural village, furnish our best exam- 
ples of primary groups, that is of groups with a single set of defini- 
tions of life to which all the members adhere with an emotional 
unanimity. The ideas pertaining te group welfare have dominance 
over individual wishes, consequently th2re is a minimum amount of 
individuality when compared with life in á modern city. The 
solidarity of the traditional neighborkood is of the spontaneous 
unreflective type. It is the result of common human nature 
responding to common stimuli. The relation between individuals 
of the group is that of equality. Referring to the early village life 
in this country, Sumner says (op. cit., p. 296), “It is plain that 
equality is the prevailing characteristic cf this society; its members 
are equal in fortune, in education, in descent (at least after a genera- 
tion or two), in mode of life, in social standing, in range of ideas, 
in political importance, and in everything else which is social, and 

 Sectal Organization, chap. iv. 

2 See James Mark Baldwin, The Individual and Society, chap. ii, 1911. 


) 
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nobody made them so.” Wood, in recounting the personal traits of 
our modern professional neighbor, the city boss, expresses a similar 
idea (Amer. Jour. of Sociol., XIX. 580), “The local boss, however 
autocratic he may be in the larger sphere of the city with the power 
which he gets from ths neighborhood, must always be in and of the 
local people: and he is always very careful not to try to deceive the 
local people so far as their distinctively local interests are concerned. 
It is hard to fool a neighborhood about its own neighborhood 
affairs.” It is this insistence upor social equality among neighbors 
that deters the dev2lopment of latent leadership in our rural 
communities:* 

The solidarity of the traditional neighborhood included physical 
as well as social ob-ects. The old swimming pool, the familiar 
hills and trees, the architecture and location of buildings, all 
function as sentimental attachments of the neighborhood. The 
individual becomes so closely id2ntified with all these objects of 
early and intimate contact that they tend to form a part of the 
“extended self.” Dr. W. I. Thomas,? in discussing the efforts of 
Germany to Prussianize Poland. says, “If the primary group is 
distinguished by face-to-face and sentimental relations I think it 
is correct to say that the land of the peasant was included in his 
group. And this land sentiment is the most important factor in 
the failure up to date of the plans of the colonization commission.” 
Attachment for locality is even today a significant force in the 
segregation of a city’s population. 

Loyalty, self-sacrifice, and service are the natural products of 
the intimate personal neighbcrhood groups. As Tufts says, kind- 
ness suggests kinness, and app-ied originally to members of the 
““we-group” only. Kropotkin, in his Mutual Aid furnishes us with 
a vast array of evidence concerning the reciprocal kindness of 
members of primitive communities. Sumner describes (quoted by 
Thomas, Sosial Origins, p. 79: the neighborly relations of the 
Yakuts of northern Siberia: “I: one man’s cow calves earlier than 
those of the others. custom requires taat he shal: share cream and 


1 See an article by G. Walter Fiske, Publications of Amer. Sociol. Society, XL 59. 
2 Amer. Jour. of Sociol., XTX, 632. 
3 Cf. Tufts, Our Dertocracy, Its Origins and Its Tasks, chap. iii, 
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milk with those neighbors who at that time have none.” Cooley 
says (Social Organization, p. 38), “One is hever more human, and; 
as a rule, never happier, than when he is sacrificing his narrow and 
merely private interest to the higher call of the congenial group.” 
In his book The American Town (1906), p. 32, J. M. Williams de- 
scribes the typical relationship between neighbors as follows: ‘A > 
man must stand ready to help his neighbor as well as himself. Thus, 
when two woodsmen were working independently in adjoining 
wood-lots, each would impulsively run to the help of the other as 


‘ he struggled to ‘skid’ a log upon a bob-sled. ‘TIl help you and you 


help me in returw represents the comrlete relation. . . . . Tc be so 
‘close-fisted’ as to fail of generosity in time of a neighbor’s need 
was bad enough, but to fail to return, when needed, help generously 
extended, was meanness too abject for expression.” 

Of course social friction and petty jealousies are as much the 
products of neighborhood association as are self-sacrifice and 
mutual aid. As E. C. Hayes says, “While instinctive cohesion 
is stronger in small groups, so also is personal friction greater, and 
the members of a small group much in spatial proximity must have 
more in common in order to render their union permanent and 
strong, than is required to bind together larger populations.” 

In order to get an expression of the common-sense conception of 
the neighborhood within the city, I had the students in my classes 
at Ohio State University, who were residents of Columbus, write 
answers to the following questions: “Draw a map of that part of 
your city which you consider to be your neighborhood. Indicate 
on the map the location of your home, and state the number of 
years you have lived there. Give your reasons for bounding 
your neighborhood as you do.” The following statements are 
typical of the fifty-seven replies analyzzd: 


(x) These are the streets I traverse oftenest. (2) On these streets live the 
people with whom I am acquainted and associate. (3) When we get in this 
part of town we feel that we are getting neaz home. (4) I consider this my 
neighborhood because it includes the houses nearest my home and because 
I know most of the families in this vicinity very intimately. (5) These are the 
streets that I used to play in and I still kncw most of the families residing here. 


1 Introduction to Sociology, p. 76. 
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(6) To my mind the word neighborhood includes the people right around my 
house; it is the vicinity very near. (7) We speak of anything happening within 
a square of our home as deing in our neighborhood but we do not know half of 
the people who live thers. We have lived on this street six years. (8) I used 
to play with the children from mest of these families [that is, families within an 
area of about a block ard a half on the same street]; my,small brother made 
me acquainted with others. Ihavelived here nine years. (9) Neighborhood to 
me means the people living in the same block we live in, those across the alley 
in the rear, and those living in the block across the street. (roy I consider the 
cross streets as the bouadary of our neighborhood, the streets being so wide, . 
especially where I live, that we do not recognize the people on the other side. 
I have lived here fourteen years. (11) I consider that this constitutes our neigh- 
borhood [an area of a ccuplé of blocks! because these are the families that: we 
come in contact with mcst frequently on the street car and at community gather- 
ings. (12) I consider these particular strzets my neighborhood because gener- 
ally they are the only surrounding sc2ne and the only people with whom we 
come in daily contact. ` (13) I have no particular reason for using this boundary 
as the boundary of our neighborhood except that it is the block in which we 
live, the families here ave not of the sociable type; I have lived here four years. 
(z4) I should say that my immediate reighborhood consists of the two southeast 
and southwest blocks; while the block at the northwest is also my neighbor- 
‘ hood it is not my immediate neightcrhood because we do not associate with 
these people and the spirit of the two factions is different. I have lived in 
‘this section for six years. (rs) I consider my immediate neighborhood 
around the square S. to M. avenues since that is where I have lived the last 
five years. I think this is my neigabcrhood because we meet these people 
oitener and feel that ye know them better. 


From a consideration of these statements and from an examina- 
tion of the maps which accompénied them, it is clear to me that the 
conception which the average city dweller holds of his own neighbor- 
hood is that of a very small ar2a within the immediate vicinity of 
his home, the limits of which seem te be determined by the extent 
of his personal observations and daily contacts. 

But in referring to neighborhoods in general in Columbus much 
larger areas seem io be implied, spatial proximity to some central 
focus of attention being the determining feature. For example it 
is local custom t> speak of “Indianola,” ‘Glen Echo,” ‘The 
Hilltop,” “West Side,” etc., zs various neighborhoods within the 
city, although eaca of these arzas embraces many streets and con- 
tains thousands oŻ people. What then is the city neighborhood? 
For certain administrative purposes it is important to consider these 
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larger geographical expressions as units of neighborhood interest, 
while for other purposes, where intensity of social opinion counts, 
the smaller nuclei of common life may prove more effective units. 


The segregation of the population within a city along racial, economic, 
social, and vocational lines, tends to give to different local areas at least an 
external coloring which enables one to draw more or less definite lines of demar- 
kation between them. In the course of time these different areas acquire a sort 
of homogeneity and a historical continuity which develops a rudimentary sense 
of sel:-consciousness. This self-consciousness is usually enhanced if the area 
acquires a name designating its chief feature of attention, such as Niggertown, 
Flytown, Little Italy, etc. Such areas are, as a rule, in constant process of 
change, but since their selective influences attract about the same class of 
people from year to year their external aspects maintain a somewhat regular 
form. While districts of this sort vary greatly in size and in social solidarity, 
and while they may possess but few of the characteristics of the traditional 
neighborhood, nevertheless they possess sufficient significance from the stand- 
point of social selection, and have sufficient importance in community organiza- 
tion to warrant some such characterization as the term neighborhood. 


_ If we consider the neighborhood then in this more general sense 
as representing a patch of common life within the larger community, 
which is sufficiently differentiated from the city as a whole to be 
thought of as a unit, we have several different types of neighbor- 
hoods represented in Columbus. ‘Taking as our criterion for the 
classification of these neighborhoods, the chief element in population 
selection, we have three grades of economic neighborhoods,’ that 


1 Consult Map II, p. 153, “Economic Areas in Columbus,” for the locations of these 
differen: economic neighborhcods, It will be observed that, with but one exception, 
the south side, the economic status of the wards increases as one goes from the center 
out toward the periphery of the city. In fact the most exclusive neighborhoods all lie 
beyond the corporation limits. On che east side the suburban village of Bexley is the 
restricted area for the city’s social élite. For many years Columbus has vainly sought 
to have this village enter the corporation, but up to date the villagers have preferred 
their local autonomy to the anonymity of city life. On the uplands, just beyond the 
western extremity of the city, are three other exclusive residential villages, Grand View 
Heights, Marble Cliff, and Upper Arlington. These villages are all of comparatively 
recent origin and the real estate restrictions limit th2 population to the wealthy home- 
owning class. Local consciousness is quite pronounced in all three and several experi- 
ments in community enterprises have been introduced, such as the local paper, the 
community church, the community kitchen, etc. 

Another new residential section of the more exclusive type is fast developing just 
beyond the northern limits of the city. Many new additions have been opened up in 
this vicinity during the past few years and the High ands east of the Olentangy River 
are rapidly becoming adorned with beautiful homes and picturesque gardens. 
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is, areas representing three fairly distinct economic divisions 
These may be grouped as poor, middle class, and wealthy residentia. 
districts. l i 

On the other hand, we have distinct racial and national groups 
where the chief elements in populazion selection are consciousness 07 
kind, common language, and traditions. These are represented im 
Columbus by the larze negro neizhborhood on East Long Street, 
by the mixed Hebrev and colored neighborhood immediately east 
of the central part of the city, and by the homogeneous German 
neighborhood on Souzh High Street. 

In the third place we have the industrial neighborhood, in whica 
reside the employees of a large industry, as, for example, the “Souta 
Side Neighborhood” surrounding the Columbus Steel Works, tke 
chief factor in social selection being convenience to place of emplor- 
ment. Such neighborhoods usually represent a mixture of racial 
and national groups. 

Again we may classify neighborhoods according to the status 
of their historical d2velopment ‘into nascent, self-conscious, ard 
disintegrating neighborhoods.” Like ‘all other social groups, city 
neighborhoods are ever in a process of change. Fluctuations -n 
rental and land valves, due to the vacillation of city life, produce 
continuous movements of population from one section of the cizy 
to another, thus chenging the economic and racial complexion of 
neighborhoods within a comparazively short space of time.” 

The city neighbcrhood differs considerably from its traditioral 
prototype in that it represents a much more selected social group. 
Economic, racial, and cultural forces, bv distributing the population 
into different residential sections, give to the city neighborhood an 
external appearance of homogeneity that is not frequently found 
in small villages or -ural neightorhoods—a homogeneity, however, 
as we shall see later, which is mcre apparent than real. Radal 
prejudice, national clannishness. and class conflict, all function as 

1 See Rober: E. Park, op. cit., p. 582. 

2 This is especially trie with respect zo immigrant neighborioods. The economic 
progress of the immigrant is faster, as a zule, than that of the slum-dwelling American; 
consequently more immizrants than Americans graduate from. the poorer neighbor- 
hoods. The district surrounding tke Godman Guild Settlement House of Columbus 


has, according to the Settlement bese changed its immigrant population several 
times during the past decade. 
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social forces to give the city neigabcrnood what self-conscicusness 
or solidarity it may possess. 


IV. EXPERIMENTS IN NEIGHBORHOOD ORGANIZATION 


The city of Columbus offers a number of rather unusual exam- 
ples of the spontaneous development of local sentiment. In addi- 
tion to the local improvement associations which have been 
organized in each of the larger loca] divisions of the city for the 
purpose of directing the general business interests, several streets 
have formed organizations to promote the interests of the residents 
on a single street or city block. Some of these organizations have 
interesting histories, and as experiments in the development of 
local sentiment are worthy of consideration. As far as can be 
ascertained these local organizations are all confined to the northern 
and western sections of the city, regions which are comparatively 
new, and for the most part occupied by home-owners. 

Oakland Avenue Flower and Garden Club.*»—Oakland Avenue is 
located near the center of the sixteenth ward, a few blocks north of 
the university campus. The part of the street that is organized 
extends from High Street on the west to Indianola Avenue on the 
east—a distance of about a quarter cf a mile. The street is now 
thirteen years old, having been held in reserve by a real estate firm 
while the surrounding area was built up. A number of property 

_ restrictions have given a physical uniformity to the street and at 
the same time made for a selection of population. There is a 
_ building restriction ranging from $2,500 to $3,000 (pre-war prices) 
as a minimum cost per residence. Tke lots are wide and the homes 
are required to be built thirty feet beck from the curb line, thus 
leaving a uniformly wide space for -awns and shrubs. Double 
dwellings and apartment houses are forbidden, also places of 
business. 

The street became Doral organized in-the spring of 1912, the 
year of the Columbus Centennial. During that spring the Colum- 
bus Flower and Garden Club was formed in order to promote 
ee interest in city beautification. A prize was offered for the 

See Map I, p. 148, for the locations of each of the neighborhoods described in this 
ae 
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` best-kept street in the city. Under the capable direction of one 2f 
the leading residents of the street, the “Oakland Flower and Garden 
Club” was organized. Meetings of the- residents were held in tie 
Northwood School, located at the foot of the street, with the result 
that an enthusiastic’:program for street beautification was adopted. 
Large granite bowlders were er2cted at both ends of the street, 
giving it an individuality and prominence apart from the general 
neighborhood. Uniformity in design of lawn decoration was 
adopted with the result that, at the end of the year, the citizens 
of the street celebrated the jubilee of being the proud winners of the 
civic prize for the most beautiful street in the city. Meanwhile a 
local paper, the Oakland Avenue News, was periodically publisted 
and distributed to ell the families on the street. 

_ The enthusiasm. engendered by this successful start has never 
quite died out although it has diminished in intensity and has 
required careful fanning on the part of a few indomitable spirits 
whose interest in the success of the undertaking has remained 
unabated. Althouzh a comparatively stable street, the extent of 
change of residence has been onz of the chief causes of the fluctuat- 
ing interest in the organization. Of the eighty-five families wkose 
names were listed in the street directory published in the Oakland 
Avenue News for September, 1913, thirty-eight hed moved from the 
street before June, 1918—a period of ñve years. 

The organizaticn, designed primarily to promote street beautifi- 
cation, subsequently gave rise to many local activities of a sccial 
and neighborly nature, among which may be mentioned the admir- 
able practice of sending floral tributes to neighbors in cas3 of 
sickness or death; social picnics in which all families on the street 
participate, ladies’ clubs, and < renowned bowling team, comp2sed 
of male residents of the street. 

Northwood Atenue Flower and Garden Club.—Northrood 
Avenue, which lies next to, ard runs parallel with, the street just 
described, supporzs a similar organization. In fact I might nave 
described the two streets together, were it not for the strong neigh- 
borly rivalry and unitary group character of each. Northwooc has . 

. a physical basis for group life precisely similar to that of Oakland 
Avenue. It formed a part ot tae same real estate division and, 
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therefore, was subjected to the same screet restrictions. Its street 
organization was motivated by the same cause as that of Oakland 
Avenue but did not start off under quite such propitious circum- 
stances. It took the Northwood residents a bit longer to get into 
teamlike action, but once started their organization has retained 
its health and vitality even better thar. that of its rival. 

In the spring of 1917, with the assistance of some of my students, 
I made a brief study of the Northwcod organization in order to get 
some clues respecting the nature of its group life. Every home on 
‘the street was visited with a brief questionnaire. I shall succinctly 
‘summarize here the results of our firdings at that time. Question- 
‘naires were filled out by fifty-one families. Of these eleven had 

. been living on the street less than one year, thirty-two less than five 
years, and the remainder from five to ten years. All but three of 
the male heads of households were native-born Americans, and 
thirty-seven of the fifty-one male heads were born in the state of 
Ohio, six of whom were born in Columbus. 

In reply to the question, “Why did you select this street gs a 
‘place of residence?” fourteen said that it was on account of the 
attractive features of the street; another fourteen said it was 
because the house suited them; twenty could give no particular 
reason for their decision; while three maintained that their selection 
‘was due to the presence of friends and relatives on the street. 
‘Moreover, thirty-two families stated that they knew nothing of the 
street organization, prior to taking up residence there, while the 
xemaining nineteen families were familiar with the social activities 
of the street and were more or less attracted to it on that account. 

With respect to intimacy and personal acquaintance, nine 
families stated that they did not have even a speaking acquaintance 
with any other family on the street; thirty-five families reported 
that they had a speaking acquaintance with more than ten families 
on the street; while seven reported that they had a speaking 
acquaintance with more than thirty tamilies. Six families stated 
that they were related, either by blood or marriage, to one or mcre 
other families on the street. 

Of the male heads of households twelve reported no affiliation 
with community clubs or fraternal orders of any sort; twenty-three 
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were members of but one fraternal organization; while sixteen 
belonged to two or more clubs. As regards religious affiliations, 
eleven different sects were represented, including membership or 
attendance at twenty-four different churches. Moreover, the 
leading bread winners were distributed among twenty-eight dif- 
ferent forms of occupation, and of these only nine reported draving 
any clientage from the immediate neighborhood. 

An effort was made to sound the attitudes of the diffe-ent 
householders toward their street organization and its leading fanc- 
tions. Of the fifty-one families, twenty stated that they had never 
attended any of the street’s meetings; thirty-nine considered. the 
organization definitely worth supporting;. of these, twenty zon- 
sidered its main value to be the promotion of friendship and neigh- 
borly feeling, while the remaining nineteen valued it chiefly from 
the standpoint of its effect upon property values. Twelve families 
did not consider the organization worthy of support. Concerning 
the street practice of sending flowers to neighbors in the evert of 
sickness or death, twenty-nine families reported having received 
such floral tributes, and all but four indicated positive appreciation 
of the custom and thought it should be continued. 

Turning now to a consideration of the street paper, the North- 
wood Avenue Bulletin, this little paper has been published at irregu- 
lar intervals ever since 1912. It is an unusually attractive Kittle 
sheet containing many interesting views of the street and supplying 
information with respect to gardening and other matters of family 
interest. It also carries a page headed “Neighborhood Happen- 
ings,” under which are listed news items pertaining to the people 
of the street. This paper represents the idea of one or two erthu- 
siastic promoters and has been published at a loss to the few people 
most intimately concerned. An effort was made to ascertair the 
attitudes of the householders toward this paper, with the interesting 
result that forty-two of the fifty-one families were strong in zheir 
approval of it and considered that its publication shoulc be 
continued. 

Although a few of the families resicing on this street at the time 
the above survey was made were opposed to any attempts to start 
“this small town stuff” in the city, still all but five maintained that 
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it would cause them considerable regret to have to leave the street. 
Many families who stated that they had not the time to participate 
actively in the work of the street organization nevertheless indorsed 
the movement as being distinctly meritorious. 

Ninth Avenue neighborhood.—Another interesting example of 
local manifestation of neighborhood sentiment and one which 
has bean brought to the attention of ths citizens of Columbus for — 
the past decade or so is that of the residents of West Ninth Avenue. 
This little street, only two short blocks in length, is located close to, 
the southwest corner of the university campus, in Ward 15. 
The Neil Avenue street-car line forms the eastern boundary of the 
neighborhood and the university farm borders it on the west. 

Unike the streets just described, the Ninth Avenue neighbor- 
hood supports no formal organization oz street paper, but for years 
past the residents of the street have shown evidence of a distinct 
group feeling which reaches its highest culmination every year in a 
Fourth of July celebration. At this time the street is roped off 
from, city traffic and all the residents of the block participate in a 
general street picnic, followed in the evening by a display of fire- 
works, which has become a tradition in the local life of the com- 
munity. The street is much shorter than either of the others de- 
scribed, making it. unnecessary to develop secondary means of 
communication, such as the local newspaper. 

In physical appearance the street differs considerably from the 
surrounding area. In the first place it is built up with a distinctly 
superior type of residence from that found in the neighboring 
locality, the assessed, value of the homes ranging from $4,000 to 
' $15,000. The lawns are spacious and uniformly deep, lending a 
unitary character to the street. 

In our brief study of this street we found that its group life 
depended very largely upon the energetic activities of a single 
family. The head of this household and his wife make a hobby of 
fostering neighborhood sentiment among the residents of the street. 
The meetings that are held to plan entertainments, etc., are usually 
conducted at this man’s residence. 

In addition’ to the club life that prevails among the residents of 
this street, such as picnics for the children, social activities of the 
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women, and quoit games among the men, various other forms of 
collective action for {ocal purposes have taken place. For instance, 
the street has persiszently acted as a unit to keep its western vista 
over the university farm free from cbstruction: It has also had 
several experiments in corporate action in fighting the intrusion of 
objectionable structares within its limits. 

Glenmawr Avenne Improvement Association.—This little neigh- 
borhood is located in an attractive spot near the northern end of the 
sixteenth ward. The nature of this community and the purpose of 
its organization are well described in the following words of its 
secretary: 


There is a park thirty-five feet wide and about one thousand feet Jong in 
the center of Glenmawr Avenue, and when the street was improved this space 
was left by the city with no improvements whatever, not’even grass. It was 
necessary for the property owners to improve the condition of this park, and, 
therefore, the organization was formed with a view to beautifying the park and 
establishing a standard in the carrying forward of any improvements on the 
street, such as placing shade trees, constructing sidewalks, placing steps from 
the street to the yard, etc. Presert membership, sixty-eight families. Any 
property owner on Glenmawr Avenue or any families renting property located 
on that street are eligible to become members. 

The organization was able to have an ordinance, passed through council 
permitting the placing of the sidewalks within two feet of the curb rather than 
five feet as is ordinarily required, which avoided the cutting off of the lawns, 
thus reducing the front yard space. 

The park which vas simply a bate space of ground, has been made level, 
fertilized, and a good standard of grass obtained. Seventy shade trees have 
been placed along the edge of the park and between these shrubbery has been 
placed. At the ends of the park flower beds with perennial flowérs are maia- 
tained and gravel wa-ks placed at intervals across the park to avoid persons 
having to cross from one side of the street to the other walking on tae 
grass. 

An ordinance was passed last fall by the Council of the City of Columbus, 
at the suggestion of the Association, requiring the installation of five cobbie- 
stone pillars, on which cluster lights will be installed through the center of the 
park. The grass in the park is taken care a? by the residents without expense. 

This Association also endeavors to have at their business meetings social 
entertainments for the residents of the street only, and by so doing have created 

a friendly feeling among the residents that could not otherwise have existed. 

The money necessary to carry on the improvements that have been made 

in the park is obtained by assessment of the various residents of the street, the 
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amount being collected without any hardskin, and there is always money in 
the treasury to carry on improvements that might be authorized. 


The foregoing organization was formed i in the spring of 1914, 


© its meetings are held monthly at the home of one of the residents 


of the street. It serves an area of about two city blocks. . 

Tie Hilliop neighborhood.—The Hilltop is more than € neigh- 
borhood; it is a city within a city. It is a community if about 
15,000 people, topographically separated from the city pre er. It 
is an erea complete in itself, having its own schools, churches, stores, 


shops, parks, fire-hall, social clubs, loczl newspaper, and i it,\prove- 


' ment association, which is really equivalent to a chart ber of 


, commerce. i 


The Hilltop, as ‘dicated on Map I, page ih lies in the e} treme 


. western end of the city, about four miles west of the state’s C ipitol. 
_ As the name implies the Hilltop is a promontory rising considi: rably 
. above the “flats” which separate it =rom’ the heart of the; city. 


The division now comprises an area of several square miles and 
includes within its confines the State Hcspital for the Insane. 
Comparatively speaking the Hilltop is a new section of Colum- 
bus. Its chief development as a residential area has taken place 
during the past fifteen years, but once available for settlement its 
attractive topographical features made iz an eldorado for the better 


` class of home-seekers, with the result that it is now a city of new 


homes clustered around the few historic residences which graced 


` the landscape in days gone by. Moreover, it is a region of consider- 


able historic importance. Camp Chase of Civil War renown was 

locatec. here, also the Confederate Cemetery, which lies in the 

southwestern part of the district. , 
Barring a small Italian neighborhood, located on McKinley 


: Avenue at the rear of the Hospital foz the Insane, and a larger 
' colored colony located in the south along Sullivant Avenue, the 


Hilltop is primarily inhabitated by white American stock, the 
majority of whom are home-owners of the more prosperous class. 


An astonishingly large number of the leading public men of the city 
have their homes in this region, which žact doubtlessly accounts; 


in good measure at least, for the public spirit displayed among the 


residents of the Hilltop. 


x Letter received from the secretary, January, 1320. 


J 
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The negro neightorhood, jusz referred to, is the “fly in the oirt- 
ment” with respect to the community pride of the people of tae 
Hilltop. This.colored section, covering an area of about six blocks, 
with a population of approximately 600 people, is not a recent 
development. A number oi the colored families have resided in 
this spot for over thirty years, but a iresh influx of colored settlers 
arrived immediately after the Springfield riots a decade or so ago. 
A real estate dealer, devoid of “social vision,” and “greedy zor 
gain” sold his property to these pecple with the result that they cre 
now fixtures in the community. Aside, however, from the acute 
social problems arising out of their presence in the schools, the 
colored people live zo themselves and do not come in contact with 
the general social lif2 of the community. The colored neighborhcod 
has its own churckes, stores, and motion-picture house, and zhe 
„Camp Chase street-car line is used almost exclusively for transpor- 
tation to and from thecity. This colored neighborhood is one of zhe 
most orderly and progressive negro localities in the city. According 
to the estimate of one of the oldest colored residents, 75 per cen- of 
the families own their homes; and it is a matter of local pride 
that “no one has been sent to the penitentiary from this district 
during the past twenty-five years.” 

The local consciousness of the residents of the Hilltop has 
manifested itself ix many ways. In the first place a local peper 
called the Hilltop ews is published weekly and read by more taan 
“eight thousand Hilltoppers every week.” This sheet is the 
“official organ of the Hiltcp business men” and carries advertising 
and news items of local interest. It also serves as the offcial 
spokesman for the Hilltop Improvement Associetion, an orgariza- 
tion of Hilltop residents designed to promote the welfare of the 
“Hilltop, its people, and their homes.” ` 

The Hilltop Improvement Association was organized in zorr 
for the purpose just stated. It was promoted by a number of the 
most enterprising citizens of the community including one of the 
city’s most prominent councilmen. No local organization of the 
city has been more active in the promotion of local interests, or has 
achieved more for zhe territory served than the Hilltop Improvement 
Association. Its Āeld of activities has included negotiations with 
the city council for the procuring of local satisfactions, such as a 
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recreation building, street-car accommodation, city deliveries, etc. 

_It has also stimulated local pride in the care of property and in the 
repulsion of undesirable commercial encroachments, and at the 
same time has done much to engendez a feeling of neighborliness 
and sociability among ‘the people. 

The community consciousness among the people of the Hilltop 
is due largely to the peculiar topograpaical features of the district 
which give it a unitary character quite distinct from the rest of the 
city. Moreover its conflict with the city proper in regard to flood 
protection measures relative to the.flcod area which separates it 
from the down-town district, has resulted in the development of 
the “we feeling” as contrasted with the rest of the city. In addi- 
tion to this, the boosting attitude has been maintained by the 
comparatively large number of enterprising public citizens who have 
their homes in this district. These home-owners appreciate the 
significance of local community pride end consciously attempt to 
stimulate it in their locality. 

Conclusions.—From a study of these and other Anae in 
neighborhood organization, I venture the following conclusions 
concerning neighborhood work in general. First, that neighbor- 
hood sentiment is most easily engendered where the physical basis 
of life affords a unitary character sufficient to differentiate the neigh- 

_borhood from the larger community. Second, neighborhood 
sentiment thrives best where there is a homogeneity and stability 


of population accompanied by,a high percentage of home owner-' 


ship. Third, other things being equal, the difficulty of maintaining 
local interest in local projects varies directly with the extent of 
territory covered and the number of families included. There is 
considerable evidence to show that a street more than two blocks 
in length tends to divide itself into subgroups, especially when two 
different street-car lines are used by the residents in communication 
z According to our general test of stability for Columbus, i.e., the percentage of 

the rory electors who re-registered in their respective precincts in 1918, the organized 
neighboraoods just described rank comparatively high in stability. The average 
re-registration for the entire city was 58.6 per cert and for the most stable precinct 
77.8 per cent, The precinct in which Oakland and Northwood avenues are located 


had a re-registration of 75.5 per cent, the Ninth Avenue precinct a re-registration of 
69.1 per cent, and the Glenmawr precinct 64.9 pez cent. 
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with the down-town district. Fourth, it may be stipulated that 
interest in the most obviously beneficial local enterprises, even under 
the most favorable conditions, is not as spontaneous and natural as 
many of our promoters of neighborhood enterprises seem to assume. 
In each experiment in neighborhood organization cited above, the 
interest in local affairs has been more cr less artificially sustained 
by the “hard work” of a few energetic promoters. 

Nevertheless, the value of such street organization cannot be 
doubted. No one who has visited any of the streets which have 
been described would question the superior merits of corporate 
action over the haphazard ways of traditional individualism. 
Aside from the social benefits accruing from local collective action, 
the effect on real estate values is in itself an important consideration, 


and one which real estate companies are beginning to-appreciate." 
1I have beer. informed by several residents of the streets in question that they 

have been offered valuable concessions Ly real estate companies to promote similar 

organizations in new residential divisions which ars now being put on the market, 


[To be continued] 
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The scientific achievements of sociology have been disappointing. Sociology 
is properly a utilitarian science. The five methods of sociology.—In it five inductive 
-methods of seeking truth may be considered. The common-sense method, consist- 
ing im generalizmg from data which chance to come to hand, has been the 
most prominent. The historical method uses documents as its data. The museum 
or census method, having classification as its goal, has been used extensively in social 
surveys and government investigations. The laboratory or experimental method is 
restricted in sociological research by the length of time required for social experi- 
ments, by the number and complexity of the variables involved, and by the difficulty 
of controlling human variables. Superiority of the sictistical method.—The statistical 
method consists in applying rigidly objective methods, aided by mathematics, to the 
interpretation of the social phencmene which spontaneously occur. In the form of 
simple comparisons the method has been widely used. but its value has been limited 
by the lack of comprehension of the method even in its crude form, and by the failure 
of crude comparisons to answer adequately the questions involved. Partial correla- 
tion and regression meet the needs of social research by furnishing predictions of 
stated variables in terms of other measured or classified variables, and by indicating 
the importance of the variables not considered. The development of reliable indices 
for ceztain social variables is prerequiste to the solution of fundamental sociological 
problems by statistical methods. 


Sociology has aspired to call itself scientific ever since Comte 
coined the word and set sociology at the apex of his hierarchy of 
sciences. It has been characteristic of sociologists to state impres- 
sively the scientific ideals which should control their researches. 
Comte devotes a major part of his Pesitive Philosophy to review- 
ing the unscientific nature of the theological and metaphysical 
stages through which human thought in general and the study of 
society in particular passes, and annources impressively the revolu- 
tionary results which are to follow upon the application of 
positivistic methods to social research. Spencer takes great pains 
to demonstrate that the principles of evolution hold good of social 
phencmena. Ward’s discussion of the characteristics of the 
scientific method and its application to sociology creates in the 
reader at first an enthusiastic expectation that human relationships 
are at length tc be analyzed on a strictly objective basis and that 
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a valid and usable science of human welfare is to arise. Giddings ` 
and Small both devote a great deal of attention to the discussion 
of scientific methods and succeed in creating this same expecta- 
tion that a solid science of society is to develop. 

These expectations have not yet been fulfilled. Ward, ia 
connection with his review of the work of Comte and Spencer, 
announces the sterilizy of all sociology which preceded his own 
In spite of the work of Ward subsequent writers appear to continu= 
skeptical with regarc to the scientific achievments of sociologists 
preceding themselves. Even Giddings, who takes a very sympe- 
thetic view of the work of his predecessors, says: ‘I hope that most 
of the readers of this volume will be able to see that much sociology 
is as yet nothing more than careful and suggestive guesswork; 
that some of it is deductive; end that a little of it, enough to 
encourage us io cont:nue cur researches, is verified knowledge.’” 

Small says that the interpretations of social scientists have 
been “pitifully superficial, fragmentary and incoherent,’ and Le 
elsewhere speaks of ‘‘the thinness and inconclusiveness of near_y 
everything which has hitherto passed as social ‘science.’ ”4 

If sociology had succeeded in becoming scientific it would be 
expected that some degree of unanimity would have begun to appear 
in the conclusions of the various writers. Unanimity is strikingly 
absent. Ward enumerates eleven fundamentally different conced- 
tions of sociology ani then proceeds to adopt a twelfth as his owm.5 
Lack of unanimity in canclusions has been even more strikirg. 
The radical differences o? cpinion between Comte and Ward on 
the proper status 0: women, and between Ward and Spencer >n 
the desirability of war and of public education, are classical 
examples. 

In recent sociolcgical literature there is perhaps an increasing 
agreement as to the scope, fundamental problems, and tenative 


1 Dynamic Sociology 1897), I, xxv. 

2 Principles of Sociolegy (1909), p. xvii. 

3 Meaning of Social Science, p. 147. 

4 American Journal cf Socioiogy, XXVII (1921), 94. 

5 “Contemporary Sociology,” Amer. Jour. Sociol., VH (1902), 475-500, 629-58, 
749-62. 
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conclusions of sociology,‘ but one seeks in vain for any such definite, 
firmly established, and useful results. as, for example, the laws of 
refraction of light, or the germ theory of the transmission of typhoid 
fever.. The scientific method in sociology is an aspiration rather 
than a realization, and concrete results of the positivistic methods 
heralded by sociologists in the past are disappointing. Perhaps 
it may not be too presumptuous to attempt to review the elements of 
scientific procedure in order to discover if possible the reasons 
for the failure of sociology to fulfil thé promises of those who 
have sought to make it a science. 

The distinction between “pure” and “applied” sociology is 
fundamental to the present discussion. If the motives of socio- 
logical research are primarily intellect1al curiosity and the passion 
for systematization, the methods pursued are likely to be funda- 
mentally different from those recuired if social science is 
considered not as an end in itself but as a means to the direct 
solution of practical problems. While it is obvious that these 
two types of motive interact and supplement each other, it is 
equally true that sociology, in its ultimate motivation at least, has 
been strongly utilitarian. Comte stetes the purpose of science as 
being to predict in order to control? Ward says that a science 
which does not. benefit man is a dead science, and that the winning 
of the power artificially to modify pheaomena is the only practical 
value which science has for man.3 Carver says, in discussing the 
purpose of the study of sociology, that social improvement is the 
only worthy aim of the student4 Ross says: ‘Sociologists 
follow the methods of Science, but they are by no means‘content 
to sesk Knowledge for her own sake. They are not ashamed to 
avow an over-mastering purpose and it is... . to better human 
relations.’’S 

Strikingly enough, “applied” sociology does not consist to any. 
great extent of the application to social problems of the generaliza- 


1 Bushnell, “Scientific Method in Sociology,” Amer. Jour. Sociol., XXV (1919), ` 
41-58, Ñ : 

2 Comte, op. cif., p. 61. 

3 Dynamic Sociology (1897), I, xxvi, xxvii. i i 

4 Sociology and Social Progress, p. 2. 

s Principles of Sociology, p. vii. 
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tions reached in theoretical sociology, but it is built uo 
independently on the basis of the experience of social workers, 
the results of social surveys, and the analysis of social statistics. 
Probably the most striking exception to this rule is the attemrt. 
of socialists to build up a practical social order on the basis of tke 
theorizing of Marx and other doctrinaires. Robert Minor fincs 
justification for the policies of Lenin in the. conclusion of Enges 
that the state has its origin in the institution of private property, 
and hence that the only road to the abolition of the state lies 
through communism! Most sociologists however take the theori2s 
of ethnology much less seriously than this, and close the book 3f 
social theory before they open the volume of applied sociology. 
This seems to the present writer an eminently sound procedure. 
The question whether communism is a practicable and desirakle 
form or social orgarization must be decided, not on the basis f 
the prehistoric origin of the state, but on the basis of whether 
present human needs can be better served by a condition of com- 
munism than by any other form of society. 

If sociologists were seriously to adopt the utilitarian point of 
view, it would meaa a tremendous change of emphasis in soc‘al 
research. Instead of being absorbed primarily in social origins 
and philosophical generalizations as to the basis of human assoc-a- 
tion, the social scienist would bend his major energy to the solution 
of specific problems related to human happiness as conditioned 
by the social envirorment of man. The objectives of pure sociology 
may be stated as the development of a logical system of theories 
which shall most completely explain the origins, the evolution, and 
the current phenorcena of social relationships. The objectives of 
applied sociology may be stated as the discovery of socially practic- 
able means for minimizing undesirable social ccnditions and ‘or 
maximizing desirable social conditions. Social theorists are prcne 
to defend pure socidlogy on the assumption that it is the surest 
road to the achiev2men~ of the ends of applied sociology. The 
present writer, on the contrary, maintains that not only has 
social theory proved fruitless for the ends of social betterment, but 
that the achievement of the rational system of social theory sought 
by pure sociology can be greatly promoted by means of the direct 

2 The Liberator, Octcber, 1¢20, pp. 5, IL 
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attack on social problems. He frankly avows a dominant interest 
in social welfare and in research fer directly useful ends clearly 
envisaged at the start. 

What scientific. methods then are available for the discovery of 
socially practicable means for minimizing undesirable social condi- 
tions and maximizing desirable social conditions? The ‘writer 
proposes to classify under five heads the more or less scientific 
inductive attempts to arrive at truth: namely, the common-sense 
method, the historical method, the museum or census method, ` 
the laboratory or experimental method, and the statistical method. 
The past use of each of these methods by sociologists, and their 
availability for promotion of the ends of sociology as defined above, 
will-de discussed briefly below. 

The common-sense method may ke defined as generalization on 
the basis of whatever experience, information, and tradition chance 
to come to hand. It might be called the armchair method, or the 
casual method. The person who uses it builds up his theories and 
his conclusions by means of pondering upon the occurrences which 
have happened to come under his personal observation, or to have 
been described in his reading or conversation, utilizing the results 
of the thinking of writers and scientists whom he has studied, or 
with whom he has come into contact. 

This method, if such it may be called, consists simply in carry- 
ing on a little more extensively and intensively than the average 
man does, the ordinary mental prccesses. The five steps in 
scientific investigation may be stated as definition, classification, 
measurement, enumeration, and correlation. The mind is a 
mechanism for performing these five functions in a proximate 
fashion, and, conversely, these processes are merely refinements 
of ordinary mental acts. The child eazly begins to perceive differ- ` 
ences between his sensation complexes, and thus has embarked 
instinctively upon the process of definition. A little later likenesses 
begin to be observed, and thereby the rudiments of classification 
have been achieved. Everyone acquires the ability to estimate 
more or less approximately the size of objects, the intensity of 
their characteristics, and the speed and direction of their move- 
ments, and so performs rudimentary measurements. Everyone 
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learhs to approximate the number of certain types of objects with 
which he comes into contact, and thus carries out rudimentary 
enumerations. Everyone learns by habit to observe the repeated 
sequences and group:ngs of ordinary events, and so engages in 
rudimentary correlation. In these senses everyone is a rudimen- 
tary scientist. Scienze consists merely in introducing accuracy, 
impartiality, and genzrality into these ordinary mental processes. 

To indulge in a biz of casual estimation, the writer would judge 
that over three-fourths of the books in the average library are the 
products of the common-sense method. Surely the proportion 
is no smaller than tais among sociological writings. The casual 
observer may be a man or woman oi wide experience, of broad 
reading and’ study, 3f extensive travel, of logical mind, and of 
brilliant capacity for generalization. In proportion as he or she 
has these qualities the resulting output will be of interest and value. 

The dangers of tae common-sense method are too obvious to 
‘require emphasis. The usual crudeness of the definitions employed, 
and of the classifications, measurements, enumerations, and corre- 
lations made, opens the door wide to logical fallacies. Moreover, 
selective errors are introduced in a variety of ways. In order 
to generalize soundly upon casual experience it is necessary to be 
certain that that exp2rience is a fair sample of the data with regard 
to which the generalizations are made. This, however, is not likely 
to be the case. First, the events and objects presented to a given 
individual are not lixely to be z fair sample. Secondly, the indi- 
vidual himself selects from the accessible materials the data which 
interest him. ‘Thirdly, when the individual gets to formulating 
his theories, the items which fit his hypotheses recur to his memory, 
while conflicting data are likely to be forgotten or subordinated. 
Hence the data upon which the casual thinker generalizes are 
quite unlikely to be a fair sample. 

As safeguards against these grave drawbacks in the common- 
sense method the cnrief resources are critical comparisons between 
independent studies and a checking of theories against facts. If 
different students independently arrive by casual methods at 
similar conclusions, the weight to be attached to the results is 
‘greatly increased. If the inquiries are not really independent, 
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however, agreement may indicate simply a copying of errors. 
Failure to approximate the same results on the part of independent 
students of similar problems indicates fallacious thinking on the 
. part of one or both. The lack of any large body of sociological 
truth verified and accepted by independent ‘students is strong 
evidence against the soundness of the bulk of sociological thinking. 
If it is’ possible to check the conclusions of casual ‘thinking 
against impartially selected facts the results are capable of proof or 
disproof. Tc do this usually involves, however, the use of the more 
strictly scientific methods described below. The absence of any 
adequate checks upon most theorizing is a great social weakness. 
It should be acknowledged in passing that.the present paper 
is a product of the common-sense method. The ultimate test of 
its value will be the results achieved by the. methods which it 
proposes. , i 
Deductive reasoning must of course be used in conjunction with 
any of the inductive methods. The tremendous liability to logical 
fallacy, however, places deduction in a class closely.related to the 
casual method. The conclusions of logic are of value only when 
closely checked by criticism and.experiment. The chief function 
oi the common-sense and deductive methods is to -provide 
hypotheses to be tested out by more rigorous scientific methods. 
The historical method is characterized by its use of documents 
as its basic materials. The documents used are almost entirely ` 
the result of the common-sense method as applied by contemporary 
observers. That is to say, they are the records of the experiences, 
the ects, and the observations of individuals not attempting rigid 
definitions, classifications, enumerations, measurements, or correla- 
tions, and not ‘seeking to make exhaustive investigations. In 
some cases—particularly in connection with legal documents— 
considerable accuracy may be predicated of the data involved, but 
in proportion as comprehensiveness and precision are introduced 
into the original documents the method ceases to be typically 
historical and becomes more properly classifiable undér the museum 
or statistical methods. Although based upon casual materials, 
the historical method is a great advance over the casual method 
in that the attempt is made to take into account all of the pertinent 
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documents in arriving at conclusions. If the historian is open- 
minded and industrious, he may eliminate much of the error of 
his original materials by comparisons of the observations of inde- 
pendent students. If he is biased by patriotism or prejudice he 
may, of course,.intrcduce his own errors of selection into his results. 

Even with the test intentions, however, certain handicaps are 
inherent in the historical method. The original documents tend 
to be selective in the data which they report, for they reflect for 
the most part the viewpoints of the educated and privileged classes 
and are colored by zhe superstitions, prejudices, and limitations of 
the times when they were written. The casual observers who 
produced the documents on which history is based were for the 
most part unable to observe with complete impartiality, because 
of their lack of training and of scientific information.’ They did 
not know what to lok for or where to find it. Modern historians 
have been developing technique for guarding agzinst these errors. 

It is a development of the historical method which Small has 
suggested as the -deal procedure in sociological research. His 
plan would be for a group of specialists in the various social sciences 
all to investigate concurrently the same historical.epech,.such, for 
example, as the French Revolution” The method used by Thomas 
in The Polish Peasant in Europe and America is perhaps allied more 
closely to the historical than to any other of the methods listed 
above. Its scientific value testifies to the rich rewards awaiting 
the student who is willing to collect and compare social data 
systematically and impartially. Such work is useful to the degree 
that it is precise in definition, that it gathers impartially all 
pertinent data, and that it discovers the degree and significance 
of the correlations between the variables involved. Any procedure 

` which adds accuracy, impartiality, and comprehensiveness to the 
processes of definition, classification, measurement, enumeration, 
and correlation, promotes progress toward scientific methods. 

The museum or census method, as herein defined, is concerned 
primarily with definition, classification, and enumeration of items. 
Many ‘of the biological sciences preceed chiefly by the museum 
method. Geology and.paleontology utilize it extensively. 

The Meaning of Social Science, pp. 156 ff. 
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In the social sciences the museur. method has been strongly in 

evidence in ethnology and anthropometry. The great bulk of 
-sociological statistics, including the United States census and many 
otker government reports, may be classified under this head, since 
their chief end is description; classification, and enumeration. 
Social surveys have frequently furnished examples of this mezhod. 
Some social surveys attempt to establish correlations but they do 
so ckiefly by common-sense methods. 

From the standpoint of pure science doubtless the work 
accomplished by the museum method appears to be worth while 
for its own sake. From the standpoint of utilitarian or applied 
science the classifications of the museum and of the census can be 
justified only in so far ‘as they facilitate the higher purpose of 
correlation—of developing scientific laws through which phenomena 
may be controlled for human ends, or through which human conduct 
may be better adjusted to the uncontrollable phenomena of nature. 

The laboratory or experimental method has two fundamental 
characteristics: first, the development of apparatus for the accurate 
observation, measurement, recording, and enumeration of data; 
and second, the development of methods for controlling all variables 
except the one under investigation. Illustrations of the apparatus 
‘developed in the laboratory occur in profusion: micrometers, 
microscopes, telescopes, microphones, minutely accurate weighing 
scales; delicate instruments for measuring heat, electrical current, 
earthquake shocks thousands of miles away, the intensity of light 
or the pressure of blood in human arteries; kymographs for record- 
ing automatically various types of pulsation; the moving picture 
and the phonograph for recording sights and sounds; the calculat- 
ing machine, and the assorting and tabulating machines—these 
and innumerable other instruments ilustrate the development of 
laboratory apparatus for eliminating the shortcomings of the human 
sense organs and nervous system as the instruments for measuring, 
recording, classifying, and enumerating data. 

The laboratory method of studying the correlation between 
two variables by keeping all, other pertinent variables constant 
may he illustrated by the procedure of an engineer interested in 
the effect of lime upon the characteristics of concrete. In order 
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to study the matter he carried out several thousand experiments 
in which the other variakles which affect the qualities of cement, 
such as the richness of the mixture, the fineness of the- gravel 
used, the conditions under which the concrete hardened, and the 
like, were kept conszant at various combinations while the propor- 
tion of lime was vazied. From the resulting data it was possible ` 
to say that under specified corditions lime in specified quantities 
has a certain accurately determined effect upon the qualities of 
concrete. This, of course, is the typical laboratory procedure—to 
control the variables involved in a problem, and to observe the 
changes which occu: in one variable with given changes in a second 
variable when all other pertinent variables are kept constant at 
known intensities. : 

It is the laboratory, or experimental, method, doubtless, which 
stands out most clearly in the mind of the average man when he 
thinks of science. This method has been the basis of the much 
heralded scientific triumphs of modern times. The Industrial 

_ Revolution ‘started witk inventions which resulted from experi- 
mental research, and mcdern industry, whether in manufacturing, 
mining, agriculture, or transportation, depends upon the findings 
of the chemical, engineering, metallurgical, agronomical, or 
electrical laboratory. 

Not only in its effezts but also in its origins the laboratory 
method has been largely utilitarian. In its rudimentary state, of 
course, the method did not imply the possession of the accurate 
instruments and aighly. controlled conditions of modern times. 
The primitive laboratory was quite likely to be a woodshed or a 
rear lot. In its essence experimentation arises from the trial-and- 
error method which is instinctive not only in human mental 
processes but in che reactions of mice, chicks, guinea pigs, and 
even angleworms. Indeed, the amoeba, thrusting out experimental 
pseudopodia, is engaged in rudimentary scientific investigation of its 
environment. Tte amoeba, moreover, is more scientific than many 
a human student. for the amoeba sticks closer to the facts and 
avoids the logical errors of generalizations from biased data. 

Sociology, unfortunately, can take relatively little advantage 
of the laboratory or experimental method. This is the case for 
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three principal reasons: First, experiments in human welfare often 
take so long that progress is infinitely tedious. One would have 
to wait a lifetime, in many cases, in order to get the results of a 
single experiment. Second, the number of variables is so great 
that it is exceedingly difficult to be sure that uncontrolled factors © 
are not responsible for the results. Is the present ‘great Russian 
experiment in communism, for example, a failure (if it is a failure) 
because its economic theories are unscund, or because of the allied 
‘blockade and the fostering of wars against her on the part of Poland 
and other countries? Or is it a success (if it is a success) because 
its economic theoriés are sound, or because the extraneous factor 
of external aggression amalgamated tne people in spite of the 
economic complexion of the government? Questions of this sort 
inevitably arise in connection with the Social Unit Experiment, 
Helicon Hall, the Amana Community, or any other sociological 
experiment. 

The third reason for the relative unavailability of the laboratory 
method in sociology is that human nature makes the control of 
many of the variables related to human welfare impossible. It is 
socially non-feasible, for example, to carry out experiments in 
human breeding. It is extremely difficult to control the liberty 
of any individual so successfully as to be sure that hé or she is 
conforming to the conditions of a given experiment. 

For the foregoing three reasons social science, if it is to experience 
the tremendous progress and development which have attended the 
introduction of laboratory procedure into such sciences as physics, 
chemistry, bacteriology, and psychology, must have recourse to 
some method which offers the precision, objectivity, and uni- 
versality of the experimental method under the conditions involved 
in social research. These requirements are met by the statistical 
method. 

In connection with the suggestion of statistics as the scientific 
method for sociology it should be observed that Comte and Ward 
both averred the impracticability of reducing social data to mathe- 
matical terms, which is exactly what it is proposed herein to do. 
As contrasted with Comte and Ward, Giddings in his definition of 
sociology refers to it as a “science statistical in its method.” 
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The statistical metaod, as defined herein, involved characteristic- 
ally the study of the correlations between socially significant 
variables by means of the compariscn of groups of data which can 
be objectively measured or classified, but cannot readily be con- 
trolled for experimeutal purposes. For example, the number of 
arrests is not readily subject to experimental control, but it is 
subject to measurement in conjunction with other variables of socio- 
logical interest. Th2 student of delinquency may compare the 
number of arrests per one thousand of colored population with 
the number per one thousand of white population, or the rate of 
arrests among unskilled laborers with the rate among skilled 
workers, or the rate under prohibition with the rate when the 
-sale of intoxicants was legal, òr make any number of an indefinite 
variety of similar comparisons. If the number of items involved 
is sufficiently large i: is possible to determine by such comparisons 
the extent to which, under the conditions obtaining in the sample 
collected, arrests tend to be more or less frequent among colored 
persons. than among white persons, or among the unskilled than 
among the skilled, or under a state of liquor license than under 
prohibition. - 

The foregoing method of statistical comparison has been quite 
widely used in the investigation oi social problems. In the field 
from which the illustration is taken it has been used extensively 
by the Aschaffenbu-g and others.’ It is based directly upon the 
recognized canons cf logic. For two reasons, however, the statis- 
tical method has not been widely successful in placing, social 
investigation, upon a soundly. scientific basis. First, a large 
proportion of persons engaged in social investigations do not 
understand the use of the method, even in the crude form described 
above. Second, the crude method is not adequate to the scientific 
solution of social problems. , ` ` ] Í 

Very few investigations in sociological statistics bear evidence 
of a thorough understanding of the statistical method. One 
frequent error is fcr the investigator to analyze each case in his 
investigation; determined by casual methods the causes for the 
maladjustment, and then tabulate these causes as though they had 
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been objectively determined. - For example, it used to be customary . 
in the reports of charitable organizations to have the investigators 
decide relative to each: family whether the cause of the distress 
was alcoholism, shiftlessness, sickness, inadequate earnings, cr 
some other factor, and then state that such and such propcrtions 
of the poverty dealt with were due to alcoholism. It is obvious 
thai if the investigators were ardent prohibitionists, the number of 
cases assigned to alcoholism would be larger than if they were 
moderate drinkers. In other words, the arbitrary assignment of 
“causes” by the investigators introduces the errors of the casual 
method. Healy’s study of one thousand individual delinquents 
is based upon this method. 

A second very frequent defect is to EE A that a certain 
© percentage of persons maladjusted in a given way have a certain 
characteristic, and then to assume zhat the two conditions are 
correlated without ascertaining what proportion of normal indi- 
viduals have the same characteristic. The study by Breckinridge 
and Abbott of the Delinquent Child anc the Home, though admirable 
in many ways, describes in great detail the characteristics cf the 
environment of the delinquent child, but makes few, if any, com- 
parisons between these conditions and those of non-delinquent 
chiléren. For instance, the book stetes’that a certain percentage 
of delinquent children come from:brcken homes, and creates the 
impression that this is a cause of delinquency, without ascertaining 
what percentage of non-delinquents of similar ages come from 
broken homes. Similar failure to establish normal controls on 
the abnormal types studied appear in a very large proportion of 
the statistical studies of social problems. 

If such errors as those just discussed are avoided, the use of 
even crude statistical methods gives results vastly more reliable 
than the use of the casual method. Czrude statistical comparisons, 
however, have three defects which limit their usefulness to social 
science. First, a simple statistical comparison usually implies the 
unjustified assumption that other factors than the two variables 
considered in a given comparison are constant. When the investi- 
gator of criminology studies the relationship between rate of 
arrests and color he is likely to conclude that “other things being 
equal, colored persons are more likely than white to be arrested.” 
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The difficulty is that other things usually are not equal. The 
colored man is much more likely than the white to be an unskilled 
laborer, to live under conditions of poverty, to be poorly educated, 
to be diseased, and to live ir. congested and insanitary dwellings. 
All of these factors probably predispose to delinquency, and it 
_ may be true that the tendency to crime which the investigator 
ascribes to racial factors is due simply to the adverse economic and 
social conditions urder which the negro is compelled to live. A 
striking fallacy of this type is the crude conclusion that foreign- 
born persons are very much more prone to crime than native-born. 
It happens that the foreign-born are concentrated chiefly in the 
age and sex groups from which arrests come. If the number of 
arrests per one thousand males twenty to forty-four years of age 
is compared for nazive and foreign groups, the contrast is greatly 
reduced if not elimmated. l 

The most obvicus method of dealing with this source of error 
is to subdivide thə data. For instance, the rates of arrest for 
. colored and white might be calculated separately for each occupa- 
tional group, or the rates for native and foreign by each age group. 
The difficulty here is that, unless the amount of data is unlimited, 
the numbers in the subgroups very soon become too small for 
reliable generalizaton. It is not sufficient ordinarily to subclassify ` 
merely according to two or three variables; in order to be certain 
of results by this classification method, it is necessary to have a 
subclass for every combinaticn of the variables involved. Even 
with so simple a Classification as that involving white and negro, 
native and foreign, five occupational groups, four age groups, and 
two sex groups, there would be 120 subdivisions of the data. In 
order to get enough items inte each compartment of this classifica- 
tion. to generalize with any safety, tens or hundreds of thousands 
of items would heve to be collected. The resulting tabulations, 
moreover, would be so ccmplicated as to make interpretation 
difficult. Reports of many of the governmental commissions 
illustrate the expense involved in this procedure and the difficulty 
of deriving clear conclusions. 

A second difficulty with the simple statistical comparison of 
classified data isthat even when a connection has been demon- 
strated between two variables, such as poverty and infant mortality, 
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the method furnishes no direct indication as to the relative impor- 
tance of poverty and of other known factors, such as ignorance, ` 
impure milk, defective heredity, or of unknown variables. 

The third difficulty is the absence of an accurate method of 
determining how closely the results of a given limited investigation 
probably approximate the results which would have been obtained 
if the study has been continued indefinitely. 

To meet just such difficulties as these the theory of correlation - 
and regression has been developed.. The factors determining the 
number of arrests in a given community might, for example, be 
studied by means of the correlations between such indices as the 
following: A =the number of male arrests per one thousand males 
over fifteen years of age; C=the proportion of colored persons 
among males over fifteen years old; F =the proportion of foreign- 
born persons among such males; and U =the proportion of unskilled 
workers among males gainfully employed. By taking a large 

_ number of areas, such as cities or police districts, ascertaining these 
indices for each district and calculating the partial regression 
equations, the relationship between the variables referred to could 
be stated ‘in a formula as follows: 


A=k+ bas C+ bas FH beu Ue, 


where K is a constant, where ba, be; and bay are respectively the 
amounts of difference which may be expected in the rate of arrests 
corresponding to units of difference in the percentages of colored, 
foreign-born, and unskilled laborers respectively when other factors 
are kept constant, and where e represents the probable error of the 
prediction. In other words, this equation is a mathematical 
formula for the best prediction of the rate of arrests on the basis 
of the other indices, and of the probable reliability of the prediction. 
The fcrmula would show how much of a decrease in the number of 
arrests could be expected if foreigners or negroes were excluded 
from the community, or if economic conditions associated with a, 
low scale of living were eliminated. 

This sort of formula is known by statisticians as a ‘rectilinear 
partial regression equation. It should be noted that every scientific 
law is expressed in a form allied to a regression equation. Every 
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scientiac law states the best prediction of a variable in terms of 
one or more other variables. The law of gravitation, for example, 
states the amount of attraction between two bodies in terms of 
their mass and distance from each other. Not all scientific laws 
can be expressed in mathematical terms, end relatively few of them 
can be expressed in rectilinear equations, but all of them do predict 
certain variables in terms of other variables. 

The purposes of applied social science have been stated earlier 
in this paper as the minimization cf undesirable social conditions 
and the maximization of desirable social conditions. Desirable 
and undesirable conditions aze not often, however, subject to-direct 
social control. For instance,’ the community cannot directly 
control the infant-mortality rate, but it can control conditions 
correlated with infant mortality, such as purity of the milk supply, 
the prevalence of poverty, or the employment of nursing mothers. 
The statistical method of approaching the purposes of social 
science is therefore to develop sy means of regression equations 
or of equivalent methods formulas stating the amounts of change 
in given desirable or undesirable social conditions which accompany 
given changes in other conditions. correlated therewith which are 
subject to social control. If these formulas are perfected to such 
a degree that the error of estimate approaches zero, the formulas 
indicate directly the steps most likely to bring about the desired 
increase or decrease in the social condition considered, whether 
that condition be delinquency, infant mortality, church member- 
ship, labor turnover, or appreciation of music. 

The use of partial correlation presupposes accurate, objective, 
and’ comprehensive methods of defining, measuring, classifying, and 
enumerating the items involved. No insuperable difficulties 
prevent accurate definition of sociological items and variables. 
The United States census, for example, has developed scientific 
. definitions of such terms as “family,” “age,” and “occupation,” 
and has evolved rules for classifying individuals in its enumera- 
tions. The problem of accurate measurement is a far more difficult 
one. How, for example, mey one measure the amount of crime 
in a community, the amount of disease, the quality of the housing, 
the character of parental training, or- even such an apparently ` 
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simple variable as the economic status of a family? Just as the 
progress of electrical theory was dependent upon the development 
of delicate instruments for measuring current, and the development 
of scientific psychology was dependent upon the development of 
accurate and objective apparatus and methods for measuring 
mental and neural reactions and characteristics, so the progress 
of scientific sociology depends upon the development of accurate 
and objective methods of measuring the variables significant in 
sociological problems. It may be worth while to review briefly 
some of the more important of these variables, with suggestions 
as to the methods whereby it might be or has been attempted to 
measure them. 

Economic status is a fundamental variable in social research. _ 
Work already done indicates that economic status is correlated with 
delinquency, school retardation, elimination from school, infant 
mortality, tuberculosis, bad housing, prostitution, and other sig- 
nificant social conditions. Probably the best measure of economic 
status would be the total family income per adult unit for a given 
period, modified by some index of the skill of the family in spending. 
Such data are difficult to get because of the reluctance of families 
to disclose the information, and because of the accounts which 
must be kept in order to make the returns accurate. Other 
possible indices of the economic status are the earnings of the 
father, the wages of the father, the occupation of the father, the 
amount of rent per person paid by the family, or the ownership 
or non-ownership of the home. 

The intelligence and education of the individuals involved in a 
sociological investigation is a second important item. For children 
attending school a standardized index of the degree of retardation 
is valuable in this connection. For those who have left school 
the age and grade of leaving are correspondingly important. 
Where tests given by trained experts are available the intelligence 
quotient, or equivalent index, is fundamentally significant. More 
difficult to get at, and not easily reducible to quantitative terms, 
is the fact of feeble-mindedness or pronounced mental abnormality 
among near relatives of the persons involved. - 
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The degree of soctalization—meaning by socialization the capa- 
city and tendency of the individual to adopt as his own the interests 
of the social groups to which he belongs—is a fundamental variable 
in sociological research. The habitual criminal obviously is an 
individual of very defective socialization. The true patriot, on 
the other hand, is presumably a highly socialized person. 
Individuals deficient in socialization are liable to become profiteers, 
unjust employers, zrafting labor leeders, political spoilsmen, 
deserters, parasites, criminals, or other types of undesirable citizens. 
Highly socialized individuals, onthe other hand, are likely, if 
competent in other respects, to become good parents, faithful 
employees, philanthropists, statesmen, civic leaders, or other types 
of desirable citizens. The characteristic of socialization is probably 
no more complex then the quality known as “general intelligence,” 
and presumably it is capable of objective measurement. The 
development of a reliable objective index of this quality is one of 
the urgent needs of social science. Experiments in this direction 
are being conducted-by the writer. 

These three indices are typical of those needed for the develop- 
ment of the correlation method of studying sociological problems. 
Among sociological variables for which fairly reliable indices are 
already available cre age, sex, color, rural-urban distribution, 
migration, and marital condition. For fecundity the number of 
children in a community per one thousand women of childbearing 
age is fairly satisfactory, though accurate statistics of births are 
greatly needed. Death-rates are becoming available in a rapidly 
increasing area of the United States. For physical condition the 
height-weight coefficient is valuable in conjunction ‘with other 
data as to physical defects. Among variables ior which indices 
are in process of development are housing and neighborhood condi- 
tions, hereditary background, and recreational interests. An 
individual characteristic of unappreciated social importance is 
nervous energy; an index of this characteristic is badly needed. 

It must not be assumed that the statistical method of correla- 
tion is available only where the variable is capable of quantitative 
measurement. The method is applicable te non-measurable 
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characteristics such as sex, nativity, occupation, and color. Yule 
has developed the theory of such correlation at some length | in 
his text on the Theory of Statistics. 

Statistical technique is noz, of course, an automatic method of 
ascertaining truth, nor does it.eliminate the necessity for common 
sense, scientific insight, or laborisus research. Correlation is 
merely a development in mathematical terms of the principles of 
logic. - It vastly reduces the probability of many of the most 
, Serious logical fallacies, but it is far from a fool-proof mechanism, 
and it has dangers of its own. The following conditions, among 
others, must be observed in the use of this method: 

1, Constant or cumulative errors in the selection, measurement, 
and treatment of data must be especially avoided. l 

2. It is essential to stick cose to the original data. It should 
not be assumed that a given index means more than its actual 
content implies, unless broader meanings are proved by correlation. 

3- Mathematical complexity in indices is likely to introduce 
spurious correlations. 

‘4. Correlations cannot safely be established, especially aiei 
partial correlations are used as suggested above, unless a „fairly 
large number of impartially selected items or cases are used. 

s. As wide a variety of conditions, times, and places as possible 
shouid be represented among the items studied. Predictions 
based on correlations are valid only within the range of conditions 
represented by the items on which they are based. 

6. Low correlations are of value chiefly as indicators for further 
study. Unless high.coefficients are determined, important variables 
not measured in the investigation are involved in the problem. 

7. Rectilinear correlations are based on the assumption that 
a constant ratio exists between changes in the subject and relative 
variables. This is often not the case. For example, a difference 
of $100 in family income corresponds with a much greater difference 
in infant-mortality rates at the lower end of the income scale 
than at the upper end. 

. The backwardness of social sciences has not been due to any 
insoluble complexity of the data—poaderous opinion to the contrary 
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‘notwithstanding. Cur failure to achieve results has been caused by 
the lack of objectiv2 means of measuring certain important vari- 
ables, and the failure to apply and develop scientific methods of 
generalizing from social data. When these handicaps are overcome 
social science may be expected to produce improvements in human 
life Zar more revolutionary thax those resulting from the applica- 
tion of experimenta_ methods to physics, chemistry, and medicine. 


p ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN SOCIO- 


LOGICAL SOCIETY 


The” following program. has been announced by President 
Edward Cary Hayes for the sixteenth annual meeting of the 
American Sociological Society to be held in Pittsburgh, Penn- 
` sylvania, December 27, 28, and 30, 1921. At the same time and 
place the following organizations will meet: the American Eco- 
nomic Association, the-American Political Science Association, 
the American Statistical Association, and the American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation. 


6:00 P.M. 
7:60-8:00 P.M. 


8:15 P.M. 


9:00-10:45 A.M. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 27 


Subscription dinner for Rural Sociologists. 

Informal Reception to all members of the American Socio- 
logical Society and their friends under the direction of Lyrorp 
P. EDWARDS, St. Stephen’s College. 


. Joint meeting with American Political Science Association. 


Presidential] Addresses: '‘The Sociological Point of View.” 
Epwarp Cary Hayes. “The Development of Democracy 
on the American Continent.” LEO STANTON Rowe. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28 
Round Table: “The Delinquent Girl.” In charge of Mrs. 
W. F. Dummer, Chicago. 
Discussion opened by Jessre Tarr, Seybert Foundation, 
Philadelphia; Marion Kenwortuy, Vanderbilt Clinic, New 


. York; and Emma O. LUNDBERG, Children’s Bureau, Wash- 


LL100-32:45 


2:30 P.M. 


ington. 

Round Table: ‘Education and Research.” 

Report of the Committee on Research. J. L. Giri, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Chairman. 2 
Report of the Committee on the Teaching of Social Science in 
the Public and High Schools. Ross L. Finney, University of 
Minnesota, Chairmar. 

Report of the Conference on Social Studies in the Public 
Schools called by the Commonwealth Fund. CHARLES A. 
ErLwoop, University of Missouri. 

Discussion. 


_Section on Social Evolution. In charge of Harry ELMER 


Barnes, Clark University. . 

“ Anthropological Viewpoints in Sociology.” ALEXANDER A. 
GOLDENWEISER, New School of Social Research. 

“The Development of Historical Sociology.” Harry ELMER 
Barnes, Clark University. 

“The Future of Historical Sociology.” ` WILLIAM F. OGBUEN, 
Columbia University. ` 
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5:00 P.M. 
6:00 P.M. 


8:15 P.M. 


Q:00-10:45 A.M. 


II:00-12:45 


2:30 P.M. 


5:00 P.M. 


7:20 P.M. 


9:30 A.M. ` 


Annual Meeting of the Executive Committee. 


Subscription dinners by groups interested in Social Research, 
and the Training of Social Workers. 

Sectior on Biolcgical Factors in Social Causation. - In charge 
of ALBERT E. Jenxs, University of Minnesota. 
“Hereditary Human Groups in Their Relation to Distinctive ` 
Cultures.” ALBERT E. JENXS, University of Minnesota. ~ 
“Hereditary Traits as Factors in Social Progress,” FRANK 
W. BLACKMAR, University ct Kansas. 

“Healzh and Eugenics.” RupoLrH M. Brnner, New- York 
University. : 
Paper: ‘Controlled Fecundity. » EDWARD A. Ross, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. . 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER .29 


Round Table: “Commuzity Problers.”* In charge of 
Dwicat SANDERSON, Cornel University. 
“Points of Contact betvreen Rural and Urban Communities.” 
Joan M. Guerre, University of North Dakota. 
“Whet the Red Cross Is Doing in Rural Organization.” 
Discussion opened by Witt1aAm Cart Hunt. Director of 
Rural Organization Service, Lake Division, American Red 
Cross. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Round Table: ‘Sociology and Social Work.” In charge of 
Franx D. Watson, Heverford College. 
“Has Sociology a "Contribution to the ae of the 
Socia. Worker?” Discussion opened by Tuomas D. Ezxtor. 
Northwestern University. 
“What Types of Courses in Sociology Aze Most Valuable for 
the Social Worker and How May They Best Be Presented ?”. 
Discussion opened by ARTHUR J. Topp, Chicago. 
Section on Psychic Factors in Social Causation. In charge of 
CHAELES A. ELLwoop, University of Missouri. 
“The Significance of Environment as a Social Factor.” 
L. L. BERNARD, University of Minnesota. 
“Etknological Light on Psychologica. Problems.” ELLs- 
woR-H Faris, University of Chicago. 
Annual Meeting of the American Sociological Society. 
Discssion of the work of tie Society, introduced by FRANKLIN 
H. Gmovunes, Columbia University; ALBION W. SMALL, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; and James E. Hacerry, Ohio ‘State 
University. 
Subscription dinner followed by speeches, partly in lighter 
vein. 

FrRDAY, DECEMBER 30 


Joirt meeting of American Sociological Society, American 
Economic Association, ard American Political Science Associa- 
tion 


The morning sessions will be devoted to round-table conferences. 
Members of the Society desiring: to participate in these conferences, 
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or in discussion of the papers presented, are invited to send their 
_ names to the secretary of the Society, Ernest W. Burgess, University 
of Chicago, mentioning the topic which they wish to discuss. 
Persons wishing to attend the subscription dinners are requested 
to send their names to the secretary of the Society. The price 
will be $1.50 per plate for each of the dinners. 

. The attention of members is particulariy called to the informal reception 
on Tuesday evening, December 27, and the subscription dinner on Thursday 
evening, December 29. These are under the direction of a Committze on 
Fellowship of which Lyford P. Edwards of St. Stephen’s College has been 
appointed chairman. Every member of the society is requested to introduce . 
his acquaintances to those whom they have rot previously known. 

Headquarters—The headquarters of the American Sociological 
Society will be The Fort Pitt Hotel. Rates per day, $2.50 for single ' 
room without bath; $3.00 for single room with bath; double rcoms 
$2.0c per person additional. 

Lecal Commiitee.—Professor Anna C. McBride, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa., Chairman; Agnes Byrnes, 
Mary J. Condon, Helen Tysén. 


- MEETING OF RURAL SOCIOLOGISTS 
2:30 P.M. TUESDAY, DECEMBER 27 


At the last meeting of the American Sociological Society a group of rural 
‘ sociologists got together and, after consulting the Executive Committee of 
that society, voted to hold a special session in connection with the next meeting 
for a consideration of the special problems bf rural sociology. Dr. K: L. 
Buttertield was chosen as chairman of this inZormal group and the following 
committee was named by him to assist in arranging a’ program: Professor 
W. J. Campbe:l, Y.M.C.A. College, Springizld, Mass.; Professor Everett 
Dix, Berea .College, Berea, Ky.;. Rev. John O'Grady, Washington, D.C.; 
and the undersigned. Upon the ‘eve of his saling for China, Dr. Butterfield 
requested me to act for him with this committee. Therefore, after consulting 
with them, the following arrangements have been made. As it was impracti- 
cable tc secure a separate session during the mecting of the Sociological Society, 
a meeting on Tuesday afternoon before the first session of the Society in the 
evening, will be held at the Fort Pitt Hotel at 2:30 p.m. This will consist of a 
Round Table Discussion of the topic~“The Rural Community and the 


Rural Neighborhood as Social Units.” Dr. C. J. Galpin will preside end the. 


discussion will ba led by Dr. C. C. Taylor, North Carolina A. and M. College, 
Professor J. H. Kolb, University of W:sconsin. and the writer. It is proposed 
to hold a subscription dinner immediately fcllowing the program, for the 
purpose ‘of better acquaintance among the gro: 1p. Since arrangements must 
be made in advance all who expect to attend ere requested to drop a'card to 
the undersigned at once. DWIGHT SANDERSON 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
‘6122 South Park Ave. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


` Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the 
editor of “News and Notes” not later taan tke tenth of the month preceding 
publication, = 


JOURNAL OF APPLIED SOCIOLOGY 

The Journal has received the first issue of the Journal of Applied 
Sociology, published by the Southern California Sociological Society. 
While this new publication appears for the first time under this name, 
it combines the former publications cf the Society, the Monographs and 
the: News Notes which have hitherto been published separately, and 
contains specially contributed articles and book reviews. The editor 
of the journal is Emory S. Bcgarcus, head of the department of sociology 
of the University of Southern California. The associate editors are 
Clarence E. Rainwater, William C. Smith, and Melvin J. Vincent alt 
of whom are members of the department. 

The articles in the first issue of the journal are “A New Adventure” 
by Alice M. Fesler; “A Justifiable Individualism” by Frank W. Black- 
mar; “Educational Work in North Carolina” by Eugene C. Branson; 
“Problems of Self-Government at the George Junior Republic, Chino, 
California” by George S. Sumner; and “Outdoor Relief Work in Los 
Angeles County” by D. F. McLaughlin. 


BAYLOR UNIVERSITY 
‘ Mr. E. F. Bamford of the University of Southern California has been 
appointed instructor in sociology in Baylor University. Mr. Bamford, 
in addition to relieving Professor Dow of several divisions of the intro- 
ductory course, will offer courses, in Cities, Surveys, Social Pathology, 
Child Welfare, etc. In this work field trips, investigations, and the 
practical study of problems will be stressed. 

Professor G. S. Dow offered courses in Rural Sociology and Maiek 
Methods of Treatment of Poverty and Crime in the first term of the 
summer session of the University of Texas. 

Mr. Guy B. Johnson and Mr. Herold Matthews, student instructors 
during last year, are doing graduate work in the University oi Chicago 
and the University of Kansas respectively. 
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; Boston UNIVERSITY 

Social Behavior and Human Progress is offered as one of the evening 
extension courses of Boston University. It is to be given by Ernest R, 
Groves, department of social science, College of Liberal Arts. The 
course will consider man’s social behavior in its relation to the problem 
of social improvement. It aims to give teacher, parent, student, and 
citizen a survey of the contemporary thinking and undertakings that 
throw light upon the task of advancing individual and social standards 
of life. The course consists of thirty topics organized under three main 
heads as follows: (a) the background af social behavior and some 
control ‘problems; (b) recent sociological thinking with reference to 
social progress; (c) recent contributions to social progress. l 

The ‘Sociological Society of the College of Liberal Arts, Boston 
University, begins its second year with an address by Robert Kelso, 
President, National Council for Social Work, on “The Right Interest 
of Our Young Citizenship in Social Work.” 


CLARK UNIVERSITY 

Professor Frank Hámilton Hankins, who has been studying and 
lecturing in Europe during the academic year 1920-21, has returned as 
head of the sociology department. He is giving courses this year on 
General Sociology, Nature versus Nurture, Theories of Social Recon- 
struction, and a seminar on the Social Ovigins and the Significance of 
Patriotism. . A new course has been introduced this year on Criminology 
and Penology, which is given by Professor Harry E. Barnes of the 
department of history.” 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Shelby M. Harrison gave a course in Principles and Methods of 
Community Leadership in the suramer session (1921). The advance 
announcement said of the course: “‘This course develops the idea that 
the mest effective leadership in community undertakings is based, 
first, upon a knowledge of community problems and, second, upon an 
acquaintance with the experiences already gained by communities in 
organizing to meet local problems. The course therefore wil] present 
community conditions as we now tind them, and it will discuss what 
may be done and.is being done about them.” 


Iowa STATE COLLEGE 


The department of rural sociology is in charge of Professor G. H. 
von Tungeln, assisted by assistant professor H. B. Hawthorn, J. F. 
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Thaden, assistant on the research staff, and a research fellow. The 
work of the department is carried on in three fields: (1) collegiate 
instruction in undergraduate and graduate work;. (2) research; and 
(3) extension work. 

The research section ae the department has published the following 
reports of surveys: Circular 24, The Rural Social Survey as a Guide 
to Rural Communit. Progress (out of print). Bulletin 184, A Rural 
Social Survey of Orange Township, Blackhawk County. Bulletin 193, A 
Rural Social Survey of Lone Tree Township, Clay County. There are 
now in preparatior manuscripts for bulletins on the following: (1) 
Rural Social Survey of Hudson Consolidated School District; (2) A 
Rural Social Survey of the Orange Consolidated School District; (3) A 
Rural Social Surver of the Tsp School District; (4) A Rural Social 
and Farm Tenantrr Survey of 44 Townships in Cedar County; (5) A 
Rural Socialand Tenanty Survey of Jackson Township, Warren County; 
(6) A Study of an Iowa Village in Its Agricultural Setting; (7) A Study 
of the Paternal Parental Occupation of Iowa State College Students, 
1g1o-21; and a Stvdy of the Occupations Entered by Iowa State Col- 
lege Agricultural Graduates, 1gro-21; (8) An Analytical and Critical 
Study of Rural Social Surveys in the United States. 

The departmeni will hold its regular Annual Rural Life Conference 
in connection with -he Farm and Home Week of the Iowa State College 
January 30 to February 4, 1922. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Mr. Seba Eldridge of the Rockford College has accepted appoint- 

ent as Associate Professor in the Department of Sociology at the 
University of Kamsas, and Mr. Delbert Mann has been elected as 
instructor. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 

“Mr. James A. Quinn, A.M., University of Missouri, 1921, has been 
appointed instructor in sociology in the University of Missouri. Mr. 
Quinn took his A.B. degree at the University of Missouri in 1917, was 
for two years assistant to the superintendent of the Provident Associa- 
tion of St. Louis, and was graduate scholar in sociology at the University 
of Missouri, 1920-21. l 

Mr. Owen Howells, B.S., Colorado State College of Agriculture, 
1913, has been appointed extension assistant professor of rural sociology 
in the University of Missouri. Mr. Howells is a graduate of the New 
York School of Social Work, at which he spent two years, 1919-21. 
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Mr. Howells will devote his entire time to field work in rural community 
organization. His appointment now makes the staff in sociology at the 
University of Missouri number five persons. The total enrolment in 
course: in sociology in the University of Missouri at Columbia ‘this 


. term is 615. Besides the Department at Columbia, the University of 


Missouri maintains in St. Louis the Missouri School of Social Economy 
with a staff of five instructors. 

The Macmillan Company announce tke AA early next year 
of a book entitled “The Reconstruction of Religion” by Professor 
Charles A. Ellwood. The announcement states that the volume is a 
frank attempt to base religion in its practical aspects upon the results of 
the social sciences. The chapters include: “The Religious Revolution”; 
“The Social Significance of Religion”; “The Social Significance of 
Christianity”; “Our Semi-Pagan Civilizaticn”; “Positive Christianity, 
the Religion of Humanity”; “The Essentials of a Social Religion”; 
“Religion and Economic Life”; “Religion and Political Life”; 
“Religion and Social Pleasure”; “The Opportunity of the Church.” 


UNIVERSITY Or NORTH CAROLINA ' 

State Reconstruction Studies is the title of the new Yearbook of the 
North Carolina Club at the University. It is thə work of thirty clab 
committee chairmen and their cabinets during the year 1919-20. The 
investigations cover the economic, social, and civic problems of the state. 


: UNIVERSITY or Norra DAKOTA 

Dr. George R. Davies has returned to the University of North Dakota, 
Department of Sociology, as full professor. He has been teaching in the 
department of economics, Princeton University, as assistant professor 
during the past two years. Much of his attention there was in the field 
of statistics and he conducted all of the graduate work in this subject 
during his last year. there. 

Professor Davies is preparing a work on statistics, especially in the 
field of economic statistics for college class work. 

Professor John M. Gillette is preparmg a new volume on rural 
sociology intended as a text in higher institutions of learning. 


Omo STATE UNIVERSITY 
Two assistants have been added to our department this year, W. J. 
Blackburn and Perry Denune. Dr. E. L. Cierke’s rank has been raised 
from instructor to assistant professor. Miss Agnes Drury has been 
raised from assistant to instructor. There are three teachers in the 
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department of full professorial rank, J. E. Hagerty, C. C. North, and ` 
F. E. Lumley. The graduate course on social administration announced - 
in the graduate bulletin has been deferred one year. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Professor Carl Kelsey is abser:t on a year’s leave and is making an 
investigation of the economic, political, and social conditions in Haiti 
and San Domingo for the American Academy of Social and Political 
Science. He will return for the seconc term. 

Smmons COLLEGE SCHOOL oF SocitaL Work 

A new book, Socicl Work in ine Lizht of History, by Stuart A. Queen 
is now being published by Lippincott. 

The Central Council of Social Agencies oi New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, has imvited the director of the Simmons College School 
of Social Work to give an extension course on the philosophy of social 
work. This course will be given in New Bedford for the benefit of social 
workers in that city. f 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA . 

The University >f Chicago Press announces the publication of a 
book “The Play Movement in the United States” by Assistant Pro- 
fessor Clarence E. Rainwater. As director of Hamilton Park Recreation 
Center, Chicago, 1920-17, instructor in playground methods, University 
of Chicago, 1913-17. dean of the American College of Physical Educa- 
tion, Chicago, 1917-19, he brought to his study of the playground move- 
ment the results of practical experience and a sociolegical point of view. 
The material in the volume is organized into six chapters: ‘ Introduc- 
tion,” “Origin of the Play Movement,” “Stages of the Play Move- 
ment,” “Transitions in the Flay Movement,” ‘Trend of the Play 
Movement,” and “Conclusion.” 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
_ Professor G. S Dow, of Baylor University, taught in the first 
summer term. 
` WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Dr. Maurice R. Davie, for the past two years instructor in sociology, 
has resigned to accept the position of assistant professor of the science of 
society at Yale University. During the summer of 1919-20 Dr. Davie 
compiled the Cleveland Directory of Community Activities. 
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Associate Professor C. E. Gehlke has returned to full-time work, in 
the department of sociology. During the academic-year 1920-21 Dr, 
_ Gehike divided his time between the -miversity and the Cleveland 

Foundation with which he served as statis-i¢al director. In this capacity 
he assisted in the compilation of the Cleveland Year Book and the 
Directory of Community Activities published by the Foundation in the 
spring of r92t. He also directed the statistical investigation upon which 
was based much of the report of the Cleveland Foundation Survey of 
Criminal Justice, published in the fall of 921. During the summer of 
_ 1920 Dr. Gehlke investigated for the Cleveland Welfare Federation the 
administration of all the summer camps in and about Cleveland. Asa 
_ result of this study a Camp Council was orgenized which materially 
aided in the effective use of Cleveland’s resources in this field the past 
summer. f 

The School of Applied Social Sciences, a graduate professional 
school of which Professor J. E. Cutler is cean, Las recently moved into ° 
its own building located at rror4 Euclid Avenue.. 





AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


President Edward Cary Hayes announces the personnel of the 
committees in’ charge of the various divisions of the program of the 
sixteenth annual meeting at Pittsburgh, December 27~30, as follows: 

‘Round Table on the Delinquent G:rl. Mrs. W. F. Dummer, 
Chicago; Robert E. Park, University of Chicago; Thomas D. Eliot, 
Northwestern University. 

Section on Social Evoluticn. Harry E. Barnes, Clark University; 
Hutton Webster, University of Nebraska; Robert E. Lowie, Uni- 
versity of California. 

Section on Biological Factors in Social Causation. Albert E. Jenks, 
University of Minnesota; Edward A. Ross, University of Wisconsin; 
Frank H. Hankins, Clark University. 

Round Table’ on Community Proklems. Dwight Sanderson, 
' Cornell University; Everett Dix, Berea College; Walter J. Campbell, 
Y.M.C.A. College, Springfield, Mass. 

Round Table on Sociology and Social Work. Frank D. Watson, 
Haverford College; Porter R. Lee, New York; James E. Hagerty, 
Ohio State University. 

Section on Psychic Factors in Social Causation. Charles A. Ell- 
wood, University of Missouri; Charles H. Cooley. University of Mich- 
igan; Ellsworth Faris, University of Chicago. 
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Introduction to the Science of Society. By ROBERT E. PARK aad 
Ernest W.Burcess. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
r921. Pp. xxi+r1o4go. $4.50. 


This handsome, wieldy volume will prove a godsend to teachers of 
sociclogy. It is not a single-man treatise Lut a collection of 180 excerpts, 
properly adapted, from the leading builders of sociology. The avail- 
able texts have not bzen drawn upon, the idea being rather to assemole 
materials from the less accessible literature of the science. 

After a readable introductory chapter, “Sociology and the Social 
Sciences,” the subjecz is developed under the heads: “Human Nature,” 
“Society and the Group,” “Isolation,” “Social Contacts,” ‘Social In- 
teraction,” “Social Forces,” “Competition,” “Conflict,” “ Accommoda- 
tion,” “Assimilation,” “Social Control,” ‘Collective Behavior,” end 
“Progress.” In eaca chapter the materials presented are prefaced by 
an “Introduction” and followed by “Investigation and Problems,” 
after which comes “Selected Bibliography,” “Topics for Written 
Themes,” and “Questions for Ciscussion.” The 14o selected bibLog- 
raphies contain 1765 references and direct the student to the best 
books and articles in English, French, and German. No light, ephemeral 
stuff is included. The close mesh of the net that has been drawn through 
the immense field of “iterature may be judged from the fact that the name 
index contains reference to 1409 persons, most of them authors. 

To the fourteen chapters are appended 230 “Topics for Wricten 
Themes” and 574 “Questions for Discussion.” If only half of taese 
should prove to be really good, how thankful the teacher of socio.ogy 
ought to be! 

Excellent judgment has been shown in selecting the materials. 
Not one of the excerpts has beer: inserted which has not a good rigkt to 
be there. There ar2 scores of admirable passages which many teachers 
will see for the first time. Parzicular pains must have been taken to 
exclude material thet is labored, cranky, and speculative. On the c ther 
hand, vivid, colorful materials have been gleaned from a wide field, e.g., 
“Plant Communities,” “Ant Society,” “Feral Men,” “Village Lite in 
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America in the so’s,” “Animal Rivalzy, ’ “Passages from the Journal 
of a West India Slave Owner,” “Memories of an Old Servant,” “The 
Klondike Rush,” “The Woman’s Crusade.” Never before have such 
sociological riches been brought between the ccvers of a single volume. 
The book is a library in itself. 

The materials are grouped, placed, and led up to with such skill that 
despite their various origins, no confusion is left in the reader’s mind. 
The problems are logically analyzed and che distinctions clearly drawn. 
One of the features to be grateful for is a careful presentation of the 
history and development of social ideas ard doczrines. 

One is thankful for the chapter on “Isolation” which breaks new 
ground. On the other hand one finds nothing m the book on exploita- 
tion, on professions, on social structure, and little on organization or 
government. One marks such slips as “‘ Veblin,” “Stoddard Lothrop.” 
The reviewer must also say that his Social Control appeared in 1901, 
not 1g06. 

This ripe and scholarly volume is the last word of perfection ‘in 
source books for the classroom, and no teacher of sociology can afford 
to be without it. No doubt it will contribute much to the expansion of 
social studies in our colleges. 


. Epwarp A. Ross 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Einfitnrung in die Sozialpolitik. Dr. Lropc~p von WIESE, ord. 
Professor der wirtschaftlichen Staatswicsenschaften und der 
Soziologie an der Universität Kcln. Zweite, neubearbeite, 
vermehrte Auflage. Leipzig: G. A. Gloeckner, 1921. Pp. 296. 


For a long time to come the label “made in Germany” will be a red 
rag to the Yankee bull. This fact, however, will not redound to the 
indiscriminate credit of the bull. It remzins true, as it was before the 
the waz, and even in certain respects during the war, that if Americans 
knew how to observe and how to draw just conclusions from their observa- 
tions, they might learn more <o their advantage from the Germans than 
from any other people on earth. This would not commit Americans 
to approval of the Germans, to adoption ci their’ ways of thinking, or 
to imitation of their methods. It would merely involve recognition 
that the Germans have become conscious of certain group needs of which 
we are less than semiconscious; that the Germans have adopted group 
attitudes toward these needs, while we have not passed beyond 
occasional, detached and sporadic enterprises; that the Germans have 
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worked out community policies and techniques in comparison with 
which our procedure is incoherent, inconsequent, and heterogeneous. 

Sozialpolitik is the lading case in point. To begin with, we have 
in the United States ne such thing as Sozislpolitik in the strict sense. 
Accordingly we have no way of translating the word that will convey 
to our minds precisely what the term connotes to the Germans. Yet 
in Germany Sozialpolitik is a division oI public function only a degree 
less important, and scarcely a degree less established and equipped than 
public education. The contrast has net to be simulated by ignoring 
all that is represented by the agencies formally or sympathetically 
federated in such bodies as the National Conference of Social Work, 
and the Southern Sociological Congress. The men and women who have ` 
most splendidly servec our public by founding and operating their 
organizations would be the best witnesses to the reality of the contrast. 

This being the case every American who is interested either in the 
clinical practice or in the theoretical teaching of what we are now calling 
“social work” should welcome any means of promoting acquaintance 
with “social work” in Germany. Whether there is, or, ever will be, a 
place in our American ife for Sozialpolitik in the German sense is quite 
beside the mark. Be that as it may, the fact of belated groups within 
the national group is universal. Knowledge of what to do and how 
to do it, in view of this fact, is not intuitive. What to do is probably not 
in detail the same in amy two national groups. What has been thought 
‘and what has been attempted in one group can hardly be without 
instructiveness for others. 

Professor von Wies2’s book is not a thesaurus. It is an introduction. 
We have no equally convenient conspectus of just what Sozialpolitik 
means in Germany, bcth as a theory and as a practice. Acquaintance 
with the contents of -his book should form a part of the training of 
every American candicate for a place in “social work.” 

ALBION W. SMALL: 


The New Psychology. By A. G. Tanstry. New York! Dodd, 
Mead & Co., 1920. Pp. 283. $4.00. : 
Man's Unconscious Passion. By WitFRw Lay, Pu.D. New Yak: 
Dodd, Mead & Zo., 1920. Pp. vii+246. $2.00. 
The Psychology of Social Reconstruction. By G. T. W. PATRICK, 
P.D. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1920. Pp. 273. $2.00. 
These three books make the laudable attempt to cevelop and apply 
the new psychology—vhe theory of the behavior of man not immediately 
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controlled by the foreconsciousness—to an interpretation and solution 
of the problems of individual. life and society, The very great value 
_ of this tendency no one should wish to question. As a revolt against 
the earlier intellectualistic interpretation, which assumed ‘that even the 
‘most inconsequential acts were the result of “reason,” there could be 
no healthier sign, either in psychology ar in sociology, than this tendency 
to seek for causation outside the ‘books of logic, even within the inner 
ahd hidden corners of the mind. This omniscience and omnipotence’ 
of reason was a myth, and: only by the slaughter of the mythical, almost 
mystical, rationalism can we achieve that further analysis of psychic 
causation which will enable us to establish a revised theory of intel- 
lectual control based on the tested facts of science instead of its my- 

thology. 
l Tansley has written a systematic treatise on the psychology of the 
unconscious. He has reduced the largely empirical treatment of 
Freud and kis followers to the systematic basis of principles. He begins 
the main body of his treatise with a clear and careful analysis of the 
structure of the mind, focusing on a description of the nature of the 
neural processes and the response to stimulus. From this he proceeds 
to a clear discussion of the nature of the unconscious and develops his 
theory of complexes, repression, conflicts, rationalization, dreams, etc. 
So leng as he sticks closely to a description of these relatively concrete 
and well-established processes, which are within the powers of observa- 
tion of everyone, he is on safe ground anc offers a psychological analysis 
of the greatest value, going beyond most Freudians in insight respecting 
the working of the unconscious aspects of the human mind. 

Eut he has not detached himself completely from the idols of the 
Freudians. His continuance of the “libido”’ myth is wholly inexcusable. 
For a psychologist, of all people not to be able to see that the “libido” 
is merely an unanalyzed metaphysical concept, instead of a definable 
reality, would be incomprehensible, if we did not reflect how phrase and 
form and ritual encumber and retard the development of science as well 
as human conduct. Another major erroz in this book is tae selection 
of the three “great dominant instincts” of self, herd, and sex, around 
which he assembles practically all of the complexes and conflicts of 
mental life, without realizing that these also are abstract concepts or 
class names instead of indiviseble native impulses. The trouble is 
that he defines his instincts from the standpoint of social organization 
and function instead of neural, structural organization and functioning, 
Consequently his instincts, and his theories based upon them, are far 
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removed ‘from the observable facts. Psychologists must learn that ` 
instincts are inherited neural, structural organizations and, not class 
terms to describe socia. organization. Until they do learn this simple 
fact they will not have gotten out of the habit of writing fables—how- 
ever interesting to fabl2 readers—into that of contributing to scientific 
analysis. That there is much valuable material regarding the hidden . 
springs of man’s action even in these chapters devoted to the unravelling 
of the secret relations of these three dominant “instincts” is, however, 
perfectly true, and the book is to be highly commended to the 
adventurous and critical reader. 

Man’s Unconscious Passion isa Lighly diluted treatise on the ramifica- 
tions of sex in the unconsciousness, suited rather to the beginner than to 
the habitual reader of the new psychology. The author’s distinction 
between affection and passion has some value, and the suggestions he 
gives for the detection of sex motives in conduct where they might not 
be suspected will aid in developing in the lay reader—especially of the 
sanctimonious type wko sees beams in other peoples’ eyes—that insight 
with regard to himself which could be most helpful. His explanation of 
aversions, although nct new, is clearly put. Altogether the book is in 
the nature of a running disquisition rather than of a systematic treatise. 
Nor will the critical reader be inclined to accept all his views without 
question, such as, for instance, his assertion that disease is a form of 
fear and that headache is self-love (p. 17). 

In The Psycholog» of Social Reccnstruction Professor Patrick has 
attempted to apply scme aspects of the new psychology, especially the 
theory of the instinc:s, to the solution of social problems. He was 
convinced that present-day reconstruction programs are merely 
mechanical, emphasiz_ng the external and the economic aspects of life 
to the neglect of the inner nature of man and the not-to-be-denied 
demands of the instincts. His sarcasm with the Utopists—among 
whom he includes the social theorists with relationalisiic plans for social 
salvation (he singles out [pp. 209, 234] Hobhouse and Ellwood for specific 
mention)—is sometimes biting. He accuses all such, in effect, of having 
consiructed an automobile without the engine, the motive force which 
makes it go—the inst-nctive sanctions. No plan for social reform which 
does not make its peace with the instinc:s, seducing them into service 
to this intellectually planned master, or perhaps narcotizing them by 
means of substitutes and sublimations, can be made to work. It only 
sows the seeds of future irritation and unrest, and ultimately, of conflict. 
In fact the future of cur society looks rather dark. We are in danger of 
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having a mechanical efficiency system imposed upon us in industry, while 
we are forced to undergo the dominance of an iron framework of a state, - 
both of which outrage the instincts of man, selected in long past ages 
when the conditions of living were wholly «unlike those of the present. 
From the newer theories of social reorganization, such as socialism and 
guild socialism, and the mavements for women suffrage, and the 
amelioration of industrial conditions, less is to be expected possibly than 
from the conditions which they would replace, for they would only tighten 
our external bonds the more closely upon us. Certainly Professor 
Patrick was not a radical in economics cr in politics. 

Nor was he an apologist for an unregulated individualism, leaving 
man to the sweet indulgence of his instinctive commands. The existing 
mores seemed pretty good to him, altkcugh it can scarecly be doubted 
that instinct is not given full fling in our present world. It is here that 
we find the hiatus in his argument. He recognizes that instinct must be 
controlled, but he fails to tell us why it cannot be manipulated in favor 
of the social order of the newer idealists as well as it has been in behalf 
of the older—and admittedly largely discredited—idealists. This is 
a point which those who invoke instinct against social reforms, without 
loving the instincts for themselves, should never forget—if they wish to 
be water-tight in their logic. In the end he falls back upon education 
and comes dangerously near tc identifying himself with the general 
viewpoint of those he criticizes specifically. This book is stimulating, 
if not always profound, and if it has imbedded im it a bias which weakens 
its logic, that does not render it altogether unique among treatises of 
this sort. ee, i 

The most pertinent criticism due all -hree of these books is perhaps 
that they have fallen prey to the current craze which holds that man is 
but a bundle of instincts (Tansley invokes instinct 469 times and Patrick 
207 times). The pendulum has swung it merely healthily away from 
the cld intellectualistic interpretation, but it has gone entirely to the 
opposite extreme. Habit as a factor in social control seems to have been 
forgotten. To the long list of exploded hobbies in social science, includ- 
ing the intellectualistic, the economic, and the materialistic interpreta- 
tions, among others, shall we not some day sadly add the dogma of 
biological determinism, which now our more sanguine thinkers find. an 
explain-all for puzzling points in social theory ? 

L. L. BERNARD 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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The Direction of Human Evolution. By EDWIN GRANT CONKLIN. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1921. Pp. ix+247. 
$2.50. $ i 

This volume contains the McNair Lectures given by Professor 
Conklin at the University of North Carolina in 1920 on the subject of 
“The Mutual Bearings of Science and Religion.” Of special interest 
to students of the social sciences are the chapter on “The Present and 
Future Evolution of Man” and Part II on “Evolution and Democracy.” 
The writer indicates his belief tnat the physical and intellectual evolution 
of man is practically at a clése—a conclusion by no means scientifically 
demorstrated. He finds in sccial evolution and in man’s control over 
nature the largest hopes for further advancement of the race. 

This volume is interesting as an example of the attempted applica- 
tion of biology to social affairs, but it. may seriously be questioned 
whether the author has successfull; applied science to social problems, 
or whether he has used scientific terminclogy and analogy in the dis- 
cussion of current social and pclitical theories. There isa lack of specific 
relation between scientific biology and social problems as here discussed. 
Nevertheless, the effort to bridge the intolerable gap between social 
science and “natural” scienca is notable and valuable to students of 


social problems. 


C. E. Merriam 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Popular Misgovernment in the United States. ‘By ALFRED B. 
CRUIKSHANK. New York: Mofiat, 1920. Pp. 445. $3.00. 


This volume is a general indictment of manhood suffrage. On 
theoretical grounds, suffrage is not a natural right, he says, but 
subject to considerations of social utility. Practically, he believes, 
universal suffrage is the chief cause of inefficiency in local, state, and 
national affairs. “Manhood suffrage, he concludes, which formerly 
spelled merely thievery and plunder, now spells destruction.” 

Against woman suffrage he is, if possible, even more vehement. 
“Female suffrage is even worse, a plain, palpable, odious and contempt- 
ible humbug and abominatior, a malignant source of peril ”—“ dishonor 
and disgrace,” which threatens the existence of the state. His objection 
to woman suffrage is that the essential governing qualities are essentially. 
masculine. ` 

The remedy of the authcr is some fcrm of property suffrage. The 
substitution of human persmalty for property as a qualification for 
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voting—a result reached a generation ag» after a long series of struggles 
he regards as a fundamental blunder in American political develop- 
ment. However, in view of his statemen- (p. 433) that “seven-eighths of 
our adult men are owners cf or intereszed in property,” it is difficult 
‘to see how property or non-property sufrage can be either the cause or 
the cure of the ills of American or modern democracy. l 

A generation ago this would have been a good argument against 
woman’s suffrage and three generations ago against manhood suffrage, 
but today. it fails as an interpretation of social and political forces. 
Obviously the work was not intended as an objective, scientific study 
of suffrage, and if it fails as an-interpretation, little value temains in 
it, except as a compendium of passing political attitudes, outworn in 
the new time. 


CHARLES E. MERRIAM 
UNIVERSITY CF CHICAGO 


Taxction in the New Sicte. By J. A. Hosson. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Howe, 1920. Pp. viiit258. $1.75. 


John Atkinson Hobson is an English economist of international 
distinction and with an international mind, but in this book on taxation. 
he has the problems of England in view. l 

' Beginning before the war, the growing need of larger revenue, in 
order to meet the new demands upon the modern state, brought the 
problem of taxation into a place of increased prominence in the politics 
of every country. 

Mr. Hobson aims to give a constructive program for the reform of 
taxation without injurious effects on industry and business in general. 
Mr. Hobson takes a sane view and shcws that the whole problem of 
modern taxation revolves about the one question of “ability to pay.” 
According to his theory a sound tax must conform to two negative 
conditions, which are vitally connected with one another. (x) It must 
not remove or impair any instrument cf, or incentive to, essential or. 
useful processes of production. (2) It must not remove or impair 
any essential or useful element of consumption. 

In other words, the really taxable elements of income, those which 
have z true “ability to bear” taxation, must be those that are unneces-. 
sary to maintain socially serviceable processes of production or consump- 
tion. The one condition relates to the origins or sources of income, 
the other to the uses to which income is applied. 

The first part of the volume deals with the principles and policies 
of reformed taxation. The second part treats of the financial emergency 
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in which the state must find itself as soon as the warborrowing ceases 
and annual expenditure musi be met out of annual revenue. Two 
proposals for a levy are described, one confined to war-made wealth, 
the other of a general character, and the respective merits and defects 


of the two are discussed. 
Joun EDWARD OSTER 
COLLEGE OF THE Crty oF New YORK 


Sociàl Conditions in an American- City. A summary of the findings 
of the Springfield survey. By SmeELBY M. Harrison. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundaticn, 1920. Pp. 12+439. 

This book is a study of social conditions in the city of Springfield, 
Illinois, made in the spring anc summer of 1914 under the direction 
of Shelby M. Harrison of the Russell Sage Foundation. 

Part two presents in summary form the nine parts of the Spring- 
field Survey already published by the Russell Saze Foundation as 
separate reports. Part one gives information not found in the separate 
reports concerning the purpose and methods of the Survey as a whole. 
Part three explains how the andings of the Survey were brought home 


‘to the people of Springfield and made to result in community action. 


Appendixes give opinions of Springfield people regarding the results of 
the Survey, together with facsimiles of blank forms used in gathering 
facts concerning schools, industries, and charities of the city. 

While the reader may find that some of the interest of the separate 
repcrts as previously published is lost in their condensed forms, in 
the summaries found in this volume the purposes and standards of the 
surveyors are made more clear. A more intelligent reading of the 
separate reports is possible if this volume is read es an introdiction. 


. There might profitably have been included in the volume for the benefit 


4 


of those particularly interested in survey technique and method more 
of the schedules and questiofihaires used. For teachers the volume is 
valuable as an introduction to the study of the social survey since it - 
is the most complete one-voliume community study yet published. 
HAROLD S. BUCKLIN 
Baown UNIVERSITY 
International Law and the World War. By James WILFORD 
GARNER. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1920. 2 vols., 
pp. xvili-+524; 534. $24.00. 
In the language of Lord Bryce, international law is “the only thing 
which stands between us and primitive savagery.” The grim reality 
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of these words has been vindicated with tragic vividness by the incredible 
barbarities occurring in the recent war. While the rules of law frequently 
could not withstand the hate and lust of conflict, it was the terrible 
consequence that followed their violation which eloquently proclaimed 
their worth. Superficial observers have been wont to speak sneeringly 
of our international jurisprudence and to regard it as little more than a 
hopeless wreck as a result of its violation during the récent struggle. 
But there is little ground for such a pessimistic view. Just as among 
primitive people when the horrcrs that followed the violation of certain 
tribal customs were most prevalent, interest in their enforcement and 
perfection was at highest ebb. So now, as never before in the history of 
the world, the different peoples are clamoring for a rule of law. 

One of the first steps for the intelligent direction of the new interest 
in international affairs is a careful survey oi this field of law, of its opera- 
tion under the stress and strain of war, and of the reaction of the public 
opinion of ‘the different peoples to unlawful conduct and to the appear- 
ance of new and novel tendencies. It is out of such a study that we may 
find the weakness and the strength of our present system, the inevitable 
tendencies in its developmen*, and the limitations upon its further 
perfection, for in the public opinion of the different nations of the world 
we find the actual limitations that for the time being must restrict the 
labor cf international statesmanship. 2 

In the present treatise Pro-essor Garner has laid a splendid founda- 
tion for this important work. He has sought to “review the conduct 
of the belligerents in respect to their interpretation and application of 
the rules of international law, compare it with the opinion of the authori- 
ties and the practice in former wars and, wherever infractions appeared, 
to endeavor to determine the responsibilizy and to place it where it 
properly belonged.” Such a treatment of the situation, moreover, 
affords an excellent opportunity to view the process of legal and institu- 
tional evolution. A significant example is found in tracing the develop- 
ment and extension of the doctrine of continuous voyage (secs. 501-8, 
520-21! in which the logic of events has proved to be more potent than 
the writings of authorities and the judgments of the courts. 

‘The tremendous difficulties encountered by Professor Garner will be 
at once apparent to the careful student. To write on such a subject 
and to attempt to appoint the guilt, while zhe heat of the struggle is but 
partially abated and while much source material is still unavailable, is 
to encounter difficulties that can scarcely be overestimated, and vet 
Professor Garner seems to havé succeeded to a remarkable degree. 
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There were vast sources of information open to him, although mostly 
from the allied countries, and the work is rich with quotations from 
official sources and siznificant utterances. Time alone will tel] whether 
these sources have besen adequate to a fair portrayal of the situation and 
whether in selecting from the array of material available, it has been 
well done. Those wno are familiar with the scholar‘y working’ of Pro- 
fessor Garner will be greatly assured by the sound judgment, thorough 
schclarship, and sincere and aecrmnina tag use of evidence that he has 
always shown. 

In a work of this scope it is inevitable that there should be errors 
occasionally creeping in and that the reviewer, should occasionally 
differ in point of view and in conclusions formed. But in the writer’s 
mind these defects do not materially impair the great importance of 
this work. It will be invaluable to the student of international organiza- 


‘tion and law, and will be consulted with great profit by all who are 


interested in any aspect of world-affairs. 

Most readers will doubtless be greatly interested in the author’s 
final conclusions as to the best way to perfect international law and make 
it an adequate defense to the peaceful nations of the world. 

Professor Garner writes: 


In the first place, as stated above, the body of law itself must be recon- 
structed and elaborat2d, and to this end there should be provided a more 
efficacious machinery for making international law and for revising it, from 
time to time, as chanzing conditions require. In the second place, an efort 
should be made to establish an international organization with appropziate 
agencies for enforcing its prescriptions. Third, provision should be made for 
the compulsory investigation of international] disputes of a political character 
and the compulsory erbitration of those of a justifiable character. Finally, 
there should be an agreement among the powers to employ their moral and 


‘economic, and if necessary their arxed, strength to compel disputing nations 


to have recourse, except in cases of self-defense, to the one or the other of 
these expedients, depending on the nature of the controversy. In short, the 
making of war, except in case of self-defense, should be declared illegal and the 
disputants should be zestrained by the joint action of the body of States from 
attacking each other end thereby disturbing the general peace, until they have 
made a sincere attempt to settle their disputes by conciliation or arbitration 
MI, 465-66]. 

In coming to these conclusions the author is not unconscious that 
he is running counter to one cf the deepest popular prejudices—one 
most frequently resorted to by the demagogue to resist any advance 
toward a better world-order—the idea of an inviolable national 
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sovereignty. This objection is met by the following passage which it 
would, indeed, be difficult to answer. 


Tke realization of this scheme will necessarily involve the asumpt of 
new and unprecedented obligations on the part of States as well as the loss of a 
certain portion of what is commonly described as their sovereignty. But there 
is really nothing new in this principle, since l! States by entering into treaties 
and by becoming parties to general international conventions assume thereby 
new obligations and at the same time relircuish in the common interest a 
portion of their own liberty of action. Civil society was founded on this 
principle, many political unions have been organized in this way, and whatever 
progress has thus far been achieved in the direction of international organiza- 
tion ard administration, and it is much larger than it is generally supposed, 
has come through the common assumption of new obligations and the mutual 
relinquishment by States of their own freedom of action in certain acre 
III, 466.] 

It is to be regretted that the publishers have placed a price on the 
work that in too many cases will be prohibitive, and phat does not 


seem justifiable in any view of the case. 
ARNOLD Banner HALL 


‘Universe oF WISCONSIN 


Bolshevism: Practice and Theory. By BERTRAND RUSSELL. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1920. Pp. 192. $2.00. 


Part I is a description of the present condition of Russia, while 
Part II is a sympathetic but adverse criticism of Bolshevik theory. 
Mr. Russell’s opinions are fairly indicated oy the two quotations oan 
follow: 


The Russian Revolution is one of the great heroic events of the world’s 
history. It is natural to compare it to the French Revolution, but it is in 
fact something of even more importance. It does more to change daily life 
and the structure of society—it also does more to change men’s beliefs [p. 3]. 

But although I do not believe that Communism can be realized immediately 
by the spread of Bolshevism, I do believe that, if Bolshevism falls, it will have 
contributed a legend and a heroic attempt without which ultimate success 
might rever have come. A fundamental economic reconstruction, bringing 
with it very far-reaching changes in ways of thinking and feeling, in philosophy 
and art and private relations, seems absolutely necessary if industrialism is 
to become the servant of man instead of his master. In all this, I am at one 
with the Bolsheviks; politically, I criticize them only when their methods 
seem to involve a departure om their own ideals [p. 5]. 


Victor E. HELLEBERG. 
UNIVERSITY or Kansas 
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Russia in the Shadows. By H. G. WeLLs. New York: George H. 
Doran Co., 1921. Pp. 179. $150. 

This is a journalistic description of what Mr. Wells saw in a fifteen 
days’ visit to Russiz in September, 1920. It ‘is a moderate, sane, and 
sympathetic accoun- of the utter breakdown of civilization in Russia, 
The famine has greatly reinforced his conclusions. 

The direct cause of its downfall has been modern war leading to Sysel 
exhaustion. Only though that could the Bolsheviki have secured power. 
Nothing like this Russian downfall has ever happened before. If it goes on 
for a year or so more the process of collapse will be complete [p. 172]. 

The collapse of zhe civilized system in Russia into peasant barbarism 
means that Europe will be cut off for many years from all the mineral wealth 
of Russia, and from any supply of raw products from this area, from its corn, 
flax, and the like. I: is an open question whether the Western Powers can 
get along without these supplies. Their cessation certainly means a general 
impoverishment of Western Europe Íp. 173]. 

Hence, the completest possible relief and reconstruction is imperative. 
This is now being r=cognized as true, and it is to be hoped that thorough 
relief will be carried out even if for no other reason than to insure the 
success of the disarmament conference at Washington. 


Victor E. HELLEBERG 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


American Police Systems., By Raymonp B. Fospicx. New York: 
The Century Co., 1920. Pp. x+408. $2.00. 


How may a democracy be efficient? In no realm of public adminis- 
tration is this question asked with more insistance—and, perhaps, with 
more despair—than in the pclice administration of our American cities. 
Fosdick, in his boox on the American pclice systems makes a valuable 
contribution to our appreciation of the seriousness of this dilemma. How 
should policemen be chosen; how should their advancement be deter- 
mined; how shoulc they be governed; what is a chief of police and how 
should he be seleczed; what is his relation to the body of unifarmed 
men on one side and to the city’s executive on the other; how all these 
questions are complicated by political considerations—through these 
` and many other administrative problems Fosdick points out the essen- 
tially anarchic elements inherent in the conception of liberty held by the 
‘voters of this country. 

It would be an interesting study to trace the rise of this variant. 
One is not at all satisfied with Fosdick’s explanation, for it has elements 
of contradiction within itself. If this anarchism is a resultant, as he 
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says, of the mixture of races, iz oleh to be possible to show, in the first 
place, that it originated i in the countries from which the immigrants 
come, and in the second place, that it is a phenomenon of the immigrant 
groups. But an earlier study py the same author, largely quoted in the 
present volume, shows that our immigrants were law-abiding people in 
their cwn lands, and neither in this study nor elsewhere do statistics 
indicate that criminalism is more widespread among immigrants than 
among native born. This explanation also does not take into account 
the generally accepted fact that law breaking is more common among 
second-generation immigrants than among either immigrants or the 
native born. 

Fosdick is a liberal, and 4is : Tst of some of the phases of the 
police problem, such as the use of the police in strikes and their own 
unionization where men’s emotions and interests so generally cloud their 
judgment, is among the most valuable contributions of his book. 

Unfortunately, Fosdick shares a common fault of liberalism: he 
is stronger in criticism than in eppreciation or in constructive suggestion 
His handling of the place of civil service in police administration is 
especially faulty in this respect. He sees, end lucidly details, its faults. 
But its possibilities, when civil service shall itself have become an efficient 
governmental agency, apparently he does not recognize. It is ques- 
tionable whether his conclusion that civil service is a necessary evil 
to be eliminated when the proper sort ‘of chief can be secured and 
indefinitely retained is sound. Even his analogy with business methods 
fails, for the efficient executive neither hires nor fires, nor is he allowing 
that responsibility to rest with the foreman or the man responsible for 
delivering the finished product. He is coming to appreciate the value 
of a neutral person or group who shall specialize in hiring and firing and 
whose decisions the foreman must accept. 

But these limitations are relatively small. The book is a much- 
needed contribution to our not overly large literature of sound criticism 
on the workings of democracy. If we are not to retrogress, it is more 
important to know in what respects we are failing than to count cur 
successes. Bryce and other kincly folk from across the seas can tell 
us how well we are doing. But the mainterance of a sound democracy 
is dependent upon keen and continuous criticism of its limitations and 
failures. This Fosdick has done regarding cne of the most outstanding 
failures in our cities’ administrazion. We need more books of the same 
sort. Trial and error is the scientific method. Sane critics with a gift 
for popular expression perform the essential service of pointing out the 
errors in the experiments of democracy. 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA Frank J. Bruno 
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Prison Methods in New York State. By Pmr Kier. ‘Columbia 
University Studies in History, Economics and Public Law.” 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., i920. Pp. 420. 
$3.50. i . ; 

This interesting study is regarded by the author as supplementing 
the well-known comprehensive works of Wines and Dwight “by inten- 
sive treatment of a more circumscribed area.” Dr. Klein makes a 
careful distinction between criminology—what we know about offenders 
—and penology—what we do to them—and devotes himsel? almost 
exclusively to the latter. In a logically organized presentation he deals 
with various aspects of penology as they have deve.oped in New York 
State. The ground appears to be covered quite adequately with the 
exception of one serious omissioz. There is no discussion of probation. 
A very interesting thesis advanced and defended by Dr. Klein is this. 
“The theoretical causes account for the more important and more 
fundamental changes... . . It was orly the minor changes that we 
find based on administrative and so-called ‘practical’ reasons.” The 
concreteness of the work, which has been made possible by the pains- 
- taking study of original documents, rencers this a useful book, especially 
for students and general readers. The specialist will find in it rather 
little that is new. 


Sruart A, QUEEN 
Summons COLLEGE SCHOOL oF Socra2 WRK 


Japan and the California Problem. By T. IYENAGA and KENOSKE 
Sato. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1921. Pp. vi+249. 
$2.50. 

After a brief introductory starement the authors enter upon an 
illuminating discussion of Japanese traits and philosophy of life which 
stand out as a real contribution to a better understanding of our Japanese 
immigrants. Unfortuna-ely, instead of building up their volume 
around this discussion of the mental attitudes of the Japanese and the 
modifications that result under American environment, the authors 
turn to a review of Japan’s Asiatic policy, and in the remaining chapters 
depart but little from the customary method of analysis of the Japanese 
problem. 

The book throughout is marked by a fairness and sanity in its point 
of view that is highly commendable. The chapter on assimilation 
brings out the interesting fact thet American-born Japanese children, 
according to a recent study, are in height, weight, and general physical 

( 
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development superior to children of corresponding ages in Japan. More 
facts of this kind showing the bodily and mental changes that are taking 
place among the Japanese in this coun: ay would have added greatly 
to the value of the book. 

What is needed is a study of Japanese immigrant heritages illustrated 
by-a wealth of concrete material along “ines worked out by Park and 
Miller in their recent volume Old World Traits Transplanted. Such a 
study of the Japanese immigrarts under the direction of Japanese who 
possess the scholarly equipment and fair-mindedness of Dr. Iyenaga 
and Mr. Sato would go far toward furnish_ng the fundamental informa- 
tion needed for an intelligent grasp of the Japanese problem on our 


Pacific Coast. 
J. F. STEINER 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Community Organization. By Josera Kinmont HART. Initial 
volume of “Social Welfare Library,” EDWARD DEVINE, editor. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., rg20. Pp. 230. $2.50. 


This is a book which will 3¢ a disappointment to many who have 
been looking for a discussion of the recent developments in the organiza- 
tion of local community forces The title is misleading. The content 
of the volume has little to do with the peculiar problems of the local 
community. It is an essay on tke philosonày of social reform. 

The term “Community,” throughout, is used in an ambiguous 
sense. Most of the time it implies simply any large social group, but 
particu-arly a nation or state. At other times it reverts to the concept . 
of a local community without ary apparent recognition of the distinction, 
In this usage it illustrates the current failure in much present-day discus- 
sion to differentiate clearly between the problems of the local community 
and those of the nation or the state. The problems of modern education, 
industry, religion, etc., are in sore respect, problems for the nation, in 
‘other respects problems of the state, and in still others, problems of the 

-local community. Mr. Hart treats all phases as’ “Community” 
problems, apparently oblivious of the distinction. 

The chief solution suggested, however, Jor meeting the problems is 
a local community council, a piece of machinery that manifestly can 
function only locally. And yet the particular tasks that he sets before 
this local community council are, many of them, tasks which can be 
performed, if at all, only by a national agency. 

In view of the extent to which commurity councils are now being 
advocated it is interesting to note the particular type of council that 
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Mr. Hart suggests. He would have a group:of from fifteen to twenty 
persons selected from the community, not on the basis of their rep- 
resenting particular agencies or groups in the community, but because 
of their representativeness of vital functions in the community, as of 
education, religion, industry, recreation, etc. They should be persons 
whe understand deedly the -arge social significance of these functions, 
and who can see the community in its wholeness. The council should 
meet regularly for celiberation and discussion. Tke members should 
read widely and keep themselves informed on all the issues before the 
community. They should be read to give much time and energy and 
to plan largely for tae community. The council is to have nothing to 
do with the execution of the plans or policies proposed. It is exclusively 
for deliberation and counsel. 

There is, undoubtedly, much to commend in such a proposal. But 
since Mr. Hart goes so much into detai in outlining the functions and 
character of the council, it is perhaps not unfair. to ask how such a group 
could be found who would be able to give so much time and energy to 
this apart from tbeir reguar occupations, for manifestly this is a 
‘voluntary group. The task he outlines ‘s one for a highly trained group 
of specialists giving all their ime to study and deliberation. How would 
they be selected? In what way would their conclusions be put before 
the community, anc what machinery would be required to secure from 
the community a consideration of their proposals ? 

In spite of these limitations there is much sound philosophy i in Mr. 
Hart’s book. It pcints out clearly the fallacy of individualistic ideals 
and the waste in attempts to referm a few evils piecemeal. While there 
is little that is new to the sociologist, there.is much cf value for the 
citizens and the sccial worker who have been thinking of particular 
pieces of social betterment as isolated enterprises. One cannot lay 
down the volume w-thout a keen realization that life is a whole and that 
all social bettermert must proceed on the assumption that people are 
living in groups, and that social agencies to be efficient must work as a 
part of a larger and inclusive movement. 

Cecit C. Norra 


Omo STATE UNIVERSITY 
Psychology and Fclk-Lore. By R. R- Marett, D.Sc. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. ix+275. 
Five presidential addresses before the British Folk-Lore Society and 
six other- addresses,. together embracing discussions of psychology and 
foklore, war and savagery, primitive values, culture, survivals, magic 
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and religion, the medicine man, prehistoric progress, and the place of 
anthropology in modern university education, make up this book. Most 
of the addresses are not at all technical and some are scarcely profound. 
Throughout the volume runs -he plea for the psychological as against 
the naturalisti¢ and mechanist-c methods of interpretation (pp. 59, 156, 
194, 227, 243). But it is difficult to see wkat the author understands by 
psychological, unless he means by it a relatively modernized form of 
animism. Modern psychology—at least scientific ‘ psychology—is 
naturalistic and mechanistic, biophysical and biochemical, and all 
the rest. Neither is his arbitrary contrast of the methods of psychology 
and saciology—the one being represented as an intimate study of the 
soul and the other as formal examination of the social body—in relation 
to folklore wholly just (pp. 12, 98). Sociology, at least American 
sociology, does not neglect attitudes and values (one cannot be so sure 
of the soul), however much it may measure with statistics ‘and scientific 
concepts. In fact, the author's omission 3f sociology from the list of 
subjects which should be studied in connection with anthropology in a 
university curriculum, while he includes among others geology and 
economics (p. 255), leads the reviewer to suspect that this subject has 
not yet been able to secure and hold the author’s attention to the satura- 
tion pcint. 

The author’s definitions of folklore (pp. 76 f., 104, 122, 123) and of 
anthropology (pp. 148, 227, 229. 262) may be of interest to readers. He 
is rather pessimistic about the abolition of war (pp. 43-45). He makes 
the valuable point that moral and civic courage are not derived from 
military courage (pp. 46-48). His conception of heredity is almost, 
or quite, as orthodox as that of Z. B. Davenport in this country (pp. 52, 
238, 239, 244). He favors the culture contact theory as against that of 
parallelism in development (p. 105). His discussion of religion and magic 
is often excellent in detail, bat he apparently does not distinguish 
adequately between religion and theology, for he often employs the 
terms interchangeably. It is dcubtful alse if there was as much distinc- 
tion be:ween religion and magic as practiced by primitive peoples as he 
seems to imply (p. 184). There are some excellent examples of the skill 
of savages (pp. 198, 200, 210,-224).' He does not find the savage brutal 
by nature but by necessity and pon occasion (p. 70). 

» The book as a whole is more in the nature of critical commentary 
than a discussion of principles; but both types of work occur and are 
highly suggestive and stimulating. 


L. L. BERNARD 
Unrversrry oF MINNESOTA 
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Introduction to the Principles of Sociology. By Grove SAMUEL 
Dow. Waco, Texas: Baylor University Press, 1920. Pp. 505. 
$2.75. l l 

The point of viev of this textback is stated in the Preface by the 
author as follows: 


In the past we have had almost as many different conceptions of sociology 
as there have been socislogists. But graduaty there has been evolving a more 
or less definite idea of what the science really includes, anc the time seems ripe 
for a text that will represent this movement. The author does not Jook upon 
sociology as a theoretical analysis of society, nor as a sort of social psychology; 
neither does he consider it merely the study of some of our social problems, 
He looks upon sociology as a Lroader and deeper subject than any of these 
conceptions of the past, as a subject that comprises in a related fashion these 
different specific phases. 

The plan of the book is to give the student who takes but one course in 
sociology a general idea of the whole science, and to give to the student who 
continues the subject a foundaticn for advanced work. Emphasis is placed 
upon those subjects that-will be of greatest practical value to the student, 
such as immigration, the race cvestion, the family, poverty, end crime, altho 
other phases of the science, such as the evoluzion of institutions and the general 
principles of social theory, are not neglected 


This conception of the subject-matter to be covered by a first text 
in sociology correspcnds more closely to that of Blackmar and Gillin’s 
Outlines of Sociology and of Hayes’s Inircduction to the Study of Sociology 
than to that of Gicding’s Elements of Sociology; Ross’s Principles of 
Sociology, and Cooley’s three works. Indeed, the book by Professor 
Dow deals much less with theory and mcre with practical problems than 
do the texts of Haves and of Blackmer and Gillin. It is also more 
eleraentary than the latter. So limited, in fact, is the discussion of 
theory that the analysis of social problems is taken up from the stand- 
point of common sense rather chan from sociological generalizations. 
Therefore, a more accurate tiile cf the bcox would have been “Introduc- 
tion to the Field of Sociology.” 

Although little ettempt is made to give a fundamental analysis of 
social problems, the book contains a large amount o? information about 
them. So many fields have deen covered that the author has not always 
included the most -ecent reports of irvestigation and research. For 
example, he states that 1906 was the last year for which divorce statistics 
are available (p. 183), whereas the 1016 statistics were published in 1919. 
Although two chapters are devoted to “Crime,” no reference is made in 
the text or bibliog-aphy to Healy's significant work, The Individual 
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Delixquent. A few errors in the text were noted by the reviewer, such 
as 26.1 per cent for 35.1 per cent (p. z7), Bosanquette for Bosanquet 
(p. 176), Lightenberger for Lichtenberger (p. 205), and Twing for 
Thwing (p. 176). pora eg 
E. W. Burcess 
UNIVERSITY CF CHICAGO 


The Essentials of Social Psychology. By Emory. S. BOGARDUS, 
Pu.D. Los. Angeles: University of Southern California Press, 
=920. Pp. 304. 

This is the second editicn of this bock, much enlarged and improved. 
The author has not attempted to produce an original or critical work, 
but has rather brought together, with occasional ideas of his own, the 
leadirg theories and interpretations which may be grouped under the 
heading of social psycholozy. The writing ,is clear and there is an 
abundance, at times almost a superabundance, of illustrations, thus 
` making the text available for elementary students. The chapters on 
inven-ion and leadership appear to the reviewer to be the best in the 
book. The author combines the planes-and-currents type of social 
psychology of Ross with the instinct-and-ysis type of McDougall. In 
common with all the writings on social and educational psychology 
which the reviewer has exemired, this book makes almost no use in 
application of the elaborate classification cf instincts in the early chapters 
to the social organization end functioning described in the last part. 
In fact, several of the last chapters make mention of no instincts what- 
ever. Is it that there is no use for instincts in describing social processes, 
or is it that our writers of textbooks are tcc busy writing them and doing 
administrative and extension work to develop the applications in the 


concrete ? 
L. L. BERNARD 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


The Evolution of Prohibition in the United States of America. By 
Ernest H. CHerrincron. Westerville, Ohio: The American 
Issue Press, 1920. Pp. 384. 

The history of more than three hundred years of temperance activity 
is presented in chronologicel form. The volume is full of valuable 
data and reveals the changing social at-itude toward the beverage 
liquor traffic. 
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Manpower. By Lincotn C. ANDREWS. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., 1920. Fp. xiv+162: $2.co. 

The author, out cf his military experience, presents his conception 

of the leadership anc training of men, and makes his application to 

economic life. The kook has many valuable suggestions for civil life. 


The Making of To-Morrou. By Haves RossBws. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1920. Pp. vii+176. $2.00. ' 
A practical discusion of the present industrial situation and a pre- 
sentation of a sensible, forward-looking solution. Reveals the attitude 
of one who carried cn negotiations in more than one hundred lakor 
controversies in the capacity of an arbitrator. 


The Natural History of the Chiid. By Courtney Dunn. New 
York: John Lane Co., 1920. Pp. 316. $2.00. 

An unusual book dealing with the child and his hiscory. Interesting 
and informing and full of curious and unfamiliar quotations abcut 
childhood and its history form many poinzs of view. 

W. E. GETTYS 
The Political Philosophy of Robert M. LaFolletie. By ELLEN 
ToRELLE. Madison, Wis.: The Robert M. LaFollette Co., 
1920. Pp. 426. 

Contains brief excerpts from the wr-tings and public speeches of 
Robert M. LaFollette. Interesting as revealing the spirit and develop- 
ment of the progressive movement in the United States during the last 
thirty years. 


The Party of the Third Par!. By Henry J. Arran. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1921. Pp. 283. $2.50. 

The story of the Xansas Industrial Relations Court during the first 
year of its functioning, as told by the Governor of the State of Kansas 
and the originator oj the experiment. Reveals a new attempt to do 
away with strikes, to settle disputes betv-een capital and labor, and to 
give justice to the public—the party of the third part. 


Religion and Business. By Rocer W. Basson. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1921. Pp. 221. $1.50. 

A message that makes religion vital and fundamental for the business 

man. Written by a well-known busines: expert who has found that 
religion and business are necessary for eaca other. 
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I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


' 


Social Factors in My Educaticn.— Home inguences: My family was the greatest 
factor in dictating my goal and shaping ray character. My home discipline has made 
me dull and pessimistic. Propriety of speech, manners of walxing, and deference to 
elders were taught with the greatest care. I am a devoted worshiper of Confucius 
because of my home training, and the worship of Confucianism has led me to the wor- 
ship of education. School and college: —At the age of twelve I was sent to a higher 
primary school in a “happy villag2’’ in the mountains. Here I learned to play and 
to love nature. At fourteen I entered the Tsicg Hua College and stayed there for 
eight years. It is organized according to the principles of modern American éducation. 
I reczived there an intellectual training and a mozal and social discipline that has revo- 
lutionized my life. I not only increased my in<erest in scholarship and aversion to 
politics, but through a student organization, the Confucius Association, I gained a 
much deeper insight into the doctzine of Confucius, received the most precious social 
heritage of Chinese civilization, ard learned the lesson of co-operation and social serv- 
ice. John Dewey’s lectures: Through the “Socizty for the Popularization of Modern 
Thought” John Dewey gave a series of twenty le>tures on the philosophy of education. 
This was a great social factor in my education! It made me feel most strongly the need 
of educational reform in China, and stzengthened my conviction that I should make 
education my life-work. It also made the Acnercan education more attractive tome. 
My coming to America and studying at the University of Washington will probably 
prove to be the greatest social factor in my life—C. Chun, School and Society, XIII 
en 26, 1921), 372~78. W.A. D. 


The Truly Psychological Behaviorism.—Benavioristic psyzhology is the study of 
the animal in reaction on his environment. Two forms must be sharply contrasted. 
Extreme behaviorism, the first form, distinguishes the human animal from non-human 
animals solely in terms of his typ2 of bodily reactions, denying or ignoring what are 
known as mental phenomena. The most promirent upholder of radically behavioristic 
psychology is Professor John B. V/atson, and tke most systematic presentation of his 
doctrine is his recent Psychology fram the Standtcint of the Behkaviorisi, The real objec- 
tion to radical behavioristic psychology is that ft leaves uninvestigated, or else inade- 
quately analyzed, observed facts waich must fall within the field of psychology since 
admittedly they are not material for physical or physiological science. Further, it 
fails to reduce to terms of bodily reaction those psychic phencmene of which it takes 
account. Modified behavioristic psychology, the second form, most recently set forth, 
though not under this title, in Prozessor H. C. Warren’s Human Psychology differs from 
radical behaviorism by regarding the human animal as possessed not only of bodily 
reactions but of consciousness. The real objection to modified behaviorism is that it 
too readily identifies consciousness with neural process. With this identification, 


t 
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however, modified behaviorists fall back to the untenable position of the extremists, in- 
volving themselves often in metaphysical considerations beyond the scope of psychologi- 
calinquiry. Truly psychological bekaviorism as “‘self-psychology”: Self-psychology stud- 
ies the totally integrated individual in she attitudes with which it confronts its environ- 
ment. It (r) conceives the self as an individual in the behaviorist’s sense of the term, 
(2) takes explicit account of the complex of objects constituting the environment, and 
(3) conceives behavioristically the relation, consciousness, of self to environment. The 
individual’s relation to environment is not to ba identified exclusively with bodily reac- 
tion. It consists, in part-at least, of ‘‘ccnsciousness,” which is not a function strictly 
co-ordinate with bodily response, but 2 complex of the “attitudes” of individual to 
environment.—Mary W. Calkins, Psychological Review, XXVIII (January, 1921), 1-18. 
W. A. D. 


i 


Il THE FAMILY 


Peasions for Mothers or Aids for Children Not all needy children provided for 
through mothers’ pensions: Grents of aid to mothers should not be confused with grants 
of aid primarily for the benefit of children. When the grants of aid for the benefit of 

- childrer are made as pensions to mothers they are almost certain to be hedged about 
with restrictions that will exclude some children who are in need, from participation. 
Aid for children a state problem: Granting of relief should not be optional with the 
county court. The care of a child is < state, and not a county matter. It may 
have to become a national matter—Wiley H. Swift, American Children, III (May, 
192r), 24-26. W.A. D. 


The Adoption of Children.—Stuggestions in England: A committee appointed. in 
England to confer on legal provision for the adoption of children has recommended that 
this be more adequately provided and safeguarded. It also recommends amendment 
of the law to secure the legitimization of ckildren born out of wedlock by the subsequent .. 
marriag2 of the parents—R. Wilberforce Allen, Child, XI (July, 1921), cae A A 


Wages According to Family Needs.—~The stancard of living in relation to high prices: 
Pre-war research in England showed a proportion of one-fifth to one-seventeenth 
of the population living in poverty due to the inadequacy of the wage received. 
Furthermore, the resources of the nation cannot be stretched very much; a redistribu- 
tion seems the only solution. Size of family as basis: The supposed norma! family of 
five represents only 8.8 per cent of men workers; cnly 48.3 per cent over twenty years 
have dependent children; 27 per cent are bachelors or childless widowers; 24.7 per 
cent mazried without dependent children; and rc per cent have more than three. The 
five-member-family wage standard is not fair. A proposed solution: In New South 
Wales the Board of Trade is required to declare annually a minimum wage based on 
the current cost of living. Wages are fixed for each industry on this basis. The , 
Maintenance of Children bill, not yet a law, bases the minimum on the needs of man 
and wife; culculation of the cost of a child’s mairtenance to be made, on which as a 
basis each employer would pay his share irto a ceacral state fund, which in turn would 
make an allowance for each child. Defects: By this arrangement, women might be 
underpaid and bachelors overpaid, and employers using chiefly men overburdened. 
If the scheme could be simplified by using the same standard for women as for men, 
there would still be drawbacks; 10 per cent would still be below the line, and the level 
for the others would be merely of “minimum physical subsistence.” The community 
should therefore be alert to find a more adequate means of raising the standard. 


Eleanor Rathbone, Hibbart Journal, XIX (July, 1921), 712-23. 


HI. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


` The Social Organization of the Kwakiutl—Tribel organization: A Kwakiutl 
tribal unit is not clearly distinguishable except in sc far as it appears as an effect of the 
congregation.at one place of a number of local units. There are a number of cases in 
which the relations between certain divisions of a tribe are explained by tradition. 
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The Kwagul proper consist of four sub-tribes, each being divided into a number of sub- 
divisions which are the fundamental social units. Mythological interrelations of the 
tribat divisions: In the conception of the Indiars the tribe consists of a number of 
divisions, each of which s derived from cne ancestor, but which includes also individ- 
uals of different descent who at an early tims joined the ancestor. The solidarity of the 
tribe: The stability of trives is primarily due =o the fact that tke tribal units have fairly 
definite functions distinct from the functions of the tribal divisions. These appear 
articularly in formal gatherings in which the tribes are arranged in rank, and in which 
eee’ definite trikes are matchec.—Franz Boas, American Anthropology, XXII 
(April-June, 1920), 111-26. W. A. D. 


Totem and Taboo: An Ethnologic Psychoanalysis.—Freiud’s theory of taboo: The 
two oldest and most important taboos of mankind are: (z)-not to kill the totem animal, 
and (2) to avoid sexual intercourse with totem companions cf the other sex. This 
statement taken from Freud is only a part cf the main thesis of his book on Totem and 
Taboo, viz., ‘that the beginnings of religion, ethics, society, and art meet in the Oedi- 
pus complex.” Many important challenges of fact or interpretation will occur to 
every- careful reader of tke book. Psychological enter pretation in anthropology: Cultural 
anthropology, however, can never u_timately iree itself, nor skould it wish to, from 
the psychology that underlies it. The correspondence between taboo customs and 
“compulsion neuroses” are unquestionable. OF similar significance is the strange 
combination of mournirg for the cead, with the fear of them, and taboos agairst 
them.—A. L. Kroeber, American Anthropolszy, XXII (January-March, 1922), 48-<5, 

.A. D.. 


. 


Opportunities for Cc-ordination in Anthropological and Psychological Research.— 
Interdependence of anth-opology and psyckclogy; The common tendency of the two 
sciences to study men and their performances brings them into direct contact at 

“many points where a fll interpretation of the results obtained in the pursuit of one 
science depends upon th2 insight obtained in the other. The common objective is the 
study of human groups—racial, cultural, and mental. Americanizaiion as a problem of 
culture: To attack a problem of culture successfully requires the application of the 
technic both of the psychologist and the anzhrepologist. ‘Such a problem occurs in an 
attempt to bring about the complete adoption of our culture on the part of immigrants 
of different cultures as is the case with ‘‘Americanization.” Clark Wissler, American 
Anthropology, XXII (Jaauary-March, 1920), 1-12. ee 


? 

The American Jew: His Problems end His Psychology.—Ismigrant heritages 
and the second generation: The greetest task which confronts American Jewry is the 
problem of the younger people among our immigrant population. The crux 0: the 
situation in American Israel is the heart-brzaking effort to remain loyal to its heritage 
in the maelstrom of an 2nvironment tkat it does not yet completely understand, and 
which as yet does not cempletely understand it. A nationality but not a nation: The 
Jews are not a nation; many Jews cf tke world are opposed to the creation of a Jewish 
nation. But the Jews are a nationality, because they have a consciousness of people- 
hood and the spiritual background of a peosple—a common past, a common history, 
common sacrifice and suffering, the same larguage and literature, a common hope and 
ideal, and a common faith—-Morris S. Lazaron, Journal of Religion, I (Jaly, 1921), 

D 


378-90. W.A. D. 


Future Immigratior.— Present United States law: The new law, limiting immigra- 
tion to 3 per cent of the number recorded uncer the rgro census, marks a new era in 
immigration legislation. It places immigration on a wholly economic basis. This 
modification of American traditicn and law is the culmination of profound chenges 
which have been taking place almost unnoted in our American life. The war has set 
“not only the United Stztes thinking more seriously about immigration but European 
countries as well. Many European countries are discontinuing their pre-war immigra- 
tion policies in javor óf a policy more deñnitely controlled and directed for their military 
and economic interests. International co-operation: Conditions have so changed that 
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the European attitude on this subject is tending toward international co-operation to 
reclude the waste and exploitation inherent in a2 immigration based upon individual 

impulse and initiative-—Frances Kellor, Norii American Review, CXIV (July, 1921), ` 

13-20. W. A. D. 


Colonial Life in Spanish America.—Choracteristics: Life in Spanish America 
during zhe colonial period is marked by these chazecteristics: an unrestricted tyranny 
in respect of the indegenes; indifference and contempt toward the creoles; commercial 
isolation, restrictions, and hindrances placed upon the introduction of learning, as is 
proven by the efforts of the prominent men of thz period to overcome the hostility of 
the environment in their struggle for advancement: the ignorance.of the masses; and 
religious fanaticism.—Editorial, Inter-America, IV (February, 1921), 194-201. 

W. 


. . 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMCDATION GROUPS 


League of Nations Movement in Japan.—Jts purpose: Japan’s League of Nations 
Association has the purpose of carryirg the spirit of the League of Nations into practi- 
cal effect. It represents the people. Its progras: Research; public meetings, pub- 

_licity, and maintenance of relations with similar bodies are included in its activities. 
It is regarded as the pivot of future peace movemeacs. It has practiced caution, doing 
nothing spectacular, but will presently begin to shaw appreciable results.—Anonymous, 
Japan Review, V (July, 1921), 166-68, ; E. B. 


V. COMMUNITIES AND TEREITORIAL GROUPS . 


A Symposium: Rural Child Labor.— Causes 97 rural child labor: Where single-crop 
farming is practiced, where boom conditions oktan, and where agriculture is changing 
and fluctuating, the labor supply at certain stages ts strained to the breaking point so 
that unusual stress is placed on all members of the community in order to meet the 
demand. It is usually under such conditions that child labor in agriculture reaches its 
unfortunate expression and the conditions of home aad school life become so completely 
unsatisfactory as to warrant public interference. Tenancy and child labor: In the 
past the assumption has been that our agriculture was carried on by farm owners. 
But more than half of the families who live on the land and do the work on the farms - 
are eith2r tenants or farm laborers. They or their children ought to be the farm 
owners of the future. Farm organizations must present as solid a front against child 
exploitazion on the farm as does organized labor agzinst child labor in other industries 
before raral communities will insist that their children shall not be deprived of the 
opportunities of childhood because of overwork Economic prosperity and child 
welfere: Moreover, there is a distinct gain for child labor reform wherever farmers 
succeed in their organized effort to achieve or to increase economic prosperity, for the 
welfare of farm children depends largely on the economic condition of their parents. 
It depends also on standards and ideals of individual and community living, and where 
these standards are high, the consideration given to children and to their health, play, 
and schooling is greater than elsewhere, there is less child labor.—American Children, 
TIT (May, 1921), 33-45. : ; W. A. D. 


A Survey of Farm Homes:—Tenanzy and tenrre: A survey of ninety-one rural 
families in St. Joseph County, Michiger, disclosed seventy-two owners and nineteen 
tenants; 52 per cent had lived in the locelity at least twenty-five years, and 8 per cent 
less than five years. Living conditions: On the average there was one person to every 
two rooms, and 4.1 persons per family. Adequat2 household conveniences were pres- 
ent in but few cases. 89 per cent had Criven wells and cisterns. But disposal of 
waste was inadequate. Wealth: The average time lost per family per year through 
illness amounted to 38.8 days, or ten days per person. Working Day: Women aver- 
aged over thirteen hours in summer and ten in winter, with little leisure. Income and 
expenditures: The total average expenditure was $300, or $60 more than the sale of . 
poultry, eggs, and dairy products would cover. Tks 8o per cent of these expenditures 
were met by household activities. Social and community life: There was little effort to » 
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regulate recreation in the home, though families visited one another, and great indiffer- 
ence to community improvem2nts.—Llena M. Bailey. and Melissa Farrell Snyder, 
Journal of Home Economics, XM (August, 1921); 346-56. E. B. 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


The Meaning of Police Power The police power inheres in the state for the 
protection of its citizens, and its exercise carries with it no duty of compensation. A 
state may interfere with propriztary rights for the sake of safety, health, morals, and 
order of the community The Supreme Court has annexed.to the jurisdiction of the 
police-power the vast feld of “ public welfare ”—not merely physical and moral, but 
economic.—Charles Keliogg Burdick, North American Review, CXIV (August, 1921), 
158-65. W. A. D. 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


Social Science in che Schocls.—Survzy of American high schools: Statistics fur- 
nished by the National Committee Sor Teaching Citizenship give the following data 
concerning the work ncw being done in American schools along the lines of social 
science teaching. Current events snd dvies: Of 5,054 schools, 70 per cent are givirg 
courses in “current everts”; 95 per cent of the schools reported above give courses 
in civics. More than half of these ars teaching an old type of civics which deals 
primarily with the mechanisms and legalisms 3f government and the structure of 
the constitution. Less shan 59 per cent of American high schools are included in 
the list of schools reported, and less than 5o per cent are giving courses of a modern, 
positive, constructive so:t. Economics and sociocogy: Of the total number of schocls 
reporting as given above, but 36 per cert teach anything that can be called economics. 
Some 431 schools out of the total of 5,054 reported classes in sociology. A further 
investigation, however, showed thet no more than 255 high schools are teaching courses 
that are truly in the eld of scciolozgy. About 48 per cent of the total number 
reporting teach the “new type of civics,” economics, sociology, or miscellaneous 
social study.—Joseph K. Hart, Ths Survey, XLVI (August 16, 1921), area ae 


Helping Workers :o Think.——The Lehor College, an experiment in Baltimere: 
grew out of informal Americanzation classes. Tès students were recruited chiefly fram 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, while the American Federation of Labor failed 
to co-operate. University professors did not enter into the spirit of the undertaking, 
and so other citizens became the instractors. Classes were not large, and were cker- 
acterized by informali-y, exchange cf ideas in discussion, democratic attitude of 
instructors, and purely volunzary participation and attendance-—Broadus Mitchell, 
Educational Review, LXI (May, 1921), 389-98. E.B. 


Should the Schoois Teach Labor Problems?—The schools are not preparing 
children for control of economic situations. They are afraid, and pursue the ostrich 
~ method. Teachers are not prepared, but may become so. Children can understand 
industrial problems, as experiments prove. Radicalism, indiscretion, bias, and dog- 
ma-ism need to be avo ded. An intelligent program would offset our dependence on 
prejudiced sources of icformation.—Jchn M. Brewer, Educational Review, LXI £ Mey, 
1921), 399-409. E. E. 


The Evolution of Workers’ Educazion.—The education of the worker: The common 
school sprang partly frcm the demand of wage-earners. The new education for work- 
ers meets the need for greater informality and democracy. The Labor College and 
adult education: Its object is (1) training for leadership in trade unions, (2) social educa- 
tion for the best of rank and file, end (3) mass education. Labor colleges in the United 
States began about ten years after those in England.—Frank V. Anderson, Educational 
Review, LXI (May, 19:1), 384-83. E. B. 


_ Vocational Guidance ani Education:—Stages in developmeni: The vocational 
guidance movement in this country has passed through the pioneering, propaganda, 
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and exp2rimental stages, and is now soberly taking stcck. Conflict of theories: Impor- 
tance of placement is emphasized by some; preparation by others. Such disagreement 
is an indication of healthy activity, leading perheps tc constructive effort. Function: 
Vocational education provides definite training fitting a person for a vocation. Guid- 
ance helps the individual to choose, prepare for, and enter an occupation. Misconcep- 
tions: The tendency to emphasize cnly particular jobs must be overcome. Again, 
“vocation,” contrary to popular, thought, includes zll xinds and grades of occupations. 
Time needed: While direction seems most needed in the crises of placing, it is just as 
greatly needed in preparing childrer. in advance—aArthur J. Jones, Educational 
Review, LXI (July, 1921), 10-21. E. B. 


The Entrance of Industry into Education.—Thae family, church, ‘and state have 
been sharing the responsibility for education. Now industry is taking part of the 
burden. Apprenticeship: Industry’s first steps in tke educational field were in the 
form of apprenticeship. The General Electric Company uses it to train in the tech- 
nique of its manufacturing. The Ford philosophy prefers to build men first, techni- 
cians second. Institutes: The Goodyear Tire and Rusber Company operates a series 
of classes during the day, with hours sc arranged that any man can attend, regardless 
of working hours. I: includes an Americanization civision. Relation to colleges: Car- 
ried to its logical conclusion, such organization of commercial training should relieve 

. the congestion in university technical courses.—James R. Withrow, Educational Review, 
LXI (May, 1921), 39-80. E. B, 


Aims and Methods of Vocational Guidance.—Caracteristically democratic: An 
autocratic government trains its workers for docility; = democratic, for the good of the 
_ whole number. Vocational guidance inevitable: Children are constantly bombarded 
with stimuli from numerous sources forcing them to make vocational decisions. Method 
of guidance: The school must: (1, discover and try out abilities (Extension of school 
activities will aid in this); (2) study opportunities and problems of the occupational 
world (Teachers will need fearlessness to face econamic problems arising in this connec- 
tion); (2) assist in choosing vocation (Chcice may be Lased on the number of occupa- 
tions of mterest to a child); (4) prepare for the occupation (Education on a part-time 
basis seems preferable); (5) defer the time of bezirming work as long as possible 
(A large number of ckildren legving school do so bezaus school does not satisfy them); 
(6) when they do leave and start to work, employer, school, and fellow-workers should 
help them to make the necessary adjustments and secure promotions.—John M. 
Brewer, Educational Review, LXIL (Jun2, 1921), 22-33 . E.B. 


Religious and Other Ecstasies-—Purely pkysicdlogical non-religious ecstasies: 
Epileptic aurae show the following features: (1) the total absence of a causal conscious 
factor; (2) the aura comes suddenly and unexpectedly; (3) it brings with it a sense of 
illumunation, of revelation;: (4) the experience is at times so wonderful that the most 
extravagant description seems to the subject to fail short of the reality. Non-religious 
ecstasies with conscious stimuli: In these instances scme conscious activity, sometimes 
regarded as the sufficient cause, precedes the ecstasy. In fact, however, the conscious 
activity (perception, idea, etc.) plays rather the réle of an occasion, as, for instance, of 
a Spark that explodes a train of powder. Every norma. emotional experience (but not 
only those) is dependent upon tiese two factors: a stimulus in the form of a perception, 
or other mental process, and an organic dispositior: set into activity, by the stimulus. 
Religious ecstasiés: ‘Feligious ecstasies possess the essential traits of non-religious 

_ecstasies but take place under conditions favoring a religious interpretation. The 
more common of these conditions is an antecedent beef in the divine origin of ecstasy; 
or, at least in a God who can manifest himself in mer. When to that belief is added a 
desire or an expectaticn of entering into a blessed reletion with God, the probability of 
a divine interpretation being put upon ecstasy is very greatly increased.—James H. 
Leuba, Journal of Religion, I (July, 1¢21), 391-403. W.A. D, 


Athenian Religiots and Moral Trairing.—Tnere wes little or no religious training 
in Athens, if by religious training we mean instruction in religion disassociated from 
other studies and activities. Viewed, however, fron the standpoint of the unity of 
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Greex life, and from the manner in which religious rites and moral standards and ideals 
were associated with all activicies, both within and without the school, it may be 
asserted with equal trutŁ that all activities and institutions were sources of religious 
and moral stimuli and consequently fundamentally educative in two fields. Forms 
of worship and moral id<als were interwoven so harmoniously with all that went cn 
in heme, school, or publi life, that no special provision for training in either religion 
or morals was elt to bs necessary.—Fletcner H. Swift, Tke Open Court, XXXV 
(Juna, 1921), 321-38; ibid. (July, 1921), 385-405- W. A. 
Revivalism as a Prase of Frontier Life—Revivalism is distinctly American: 
Revivalism has been one of the outstanding features of American Protestantism. For ` 
almost two hundred yeazs it has been revivalism more than any other phenomencn 
that has supplied the larimarks in our religious history—the undulations, upheavals, 
points of departure, and lines of continuity. In the lengthy career of European 
Christianity, nothing appears correspording to the revivalistic emphasis of America. 
As characteristic and distinctiv2 of American religious life, revivalism must be trace- 
able to certain features peculiar to the environment in which the American church has 
been called to function. Origin and extension of revivalism: In endeavoring to ascertain 
just what these functions were, one is immeciately disposed to look into the history of 
the Northampton churck, the histcric founthead of periodic awakenings. During the 
long pastorate of Stoddard, seasons of refreshing were a recurrent feature. The Cab 
vinistic message of his suzcessor, Jonathan Edwards, addressed zs it was to people whe, 
for almost a century, had been in periodic dread o? exhausted food supplies or Indian 
attack, created a profourd impression. Frontier life has offered an extremely limited 
rang: of interests. ‘The settler’s mind was liable to be completely dominated by what- 
ever ideas he chanced to meet. Thus the camp-meeting established itself in the fron- 
tier communities and la~er extended into the hiskly socialized regions. Churches in 
every section of the courtry seemed to discern in this institution the means of propa- 
ganda suited to their several constituencies. In -his way the habit of special meetin, 
was incurred, and the :pontaneous awakenings of the colonial period found their 
counterpart in the strained, conventional, periodic revivals of the first half of the 
nineteenth century.—Pe-er G. Mode, Journal of Religion, I (July, 1921), 337-54. 


The Present State af the Study of Politics.—Statement of the problems: The chief 
problem of the modern political scientist results ircm the inadequacy of politica] data. 
There is neither fund nor personnel available for extended surveys of many important 
fields regarding which politics should speak witk some authority. Further, the mass 
of information, analysis, conclusion, tentative and dogmatic, accumulated by the pre- 
fessional students of politics should be more fully known. Finally, the methods of 
politics are constantly ir need of scrutiny and revision in order to avoid falling into 
a category that is neither scientific science nor practical politics. We have not yet 
fitted the possibilities of statistical observation to the growth cf the study of politics. 
Necessary extension in sccpe: A more basic study of measurable and comparable polizi- 
cal reactions, of their strength and limitzetions, of their possibilities of adaptation and 
constructive organizatior, may help to solve the sroblems of: (1) preliminary political 
education, (2) public education in the larger sense, (3) local political co-ordination 
and organization, and t4) scientific technology. Suggestions for improvement: (1) 
more adequare equipmeat for collection and analysis of poltical material; ` (2) more 
adequate organization of the political prudence of our profession; (3) broader use cf 
the instruments of social observation; (4) more edequate organization of our technical 
research, and its co-ordination with allied fielcs of inquiry—Charles E. Merriam, 
American Political Scienze Review, XV (May, 1921), 173-85. W. A. D. 

Reforming the Moiern State: The Individual and the Group—Usually the 
advocate of greatness or efficiency in the state hes a pet theory or doctrine of his own, 
and all that his plea or argument amounts to is that, if the state will kindly consent 
to reorganize itself on tae par-icular tasis proposed by him, or her, it will shed all 
its faults and vices and become great and 2ffcent. No evolutionist can take such 
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pseudo-science seriously. It serves no useful pu:pose to talk vaguely about “the 
state.” Reformers should consider and discuss voters, electors, average men and 
women, and the politicians, legislators, and diplomats whom these men and women 
choose to act for and‘in the name of the state ——Victor Yarros, The Open Court, XXV 
(July, 1921), 430-37. W. A.D. 


.VUI. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


An Analysis of Intelligence Scores, Ctis Scale.—Testing in a school in Edmonton, 
Alberta, Canada, brought interesting results. When two children of widely different 
ages and grades make the same score, it Zollows that one has inherited greater mental 
capacity. Otis calls this “brightness,” and the degree of mental development, regard- 
less of age, “intelligence.” intelligence increases with age, but brightness remains 
fixed, Measures of brightness: The normal child is one whose score just exceeds 50 per 
cent of the scores of all children of his age. The index of brightness is derived by 
adding to or subtracting from 100 the amount by which his score varies from the norm. 
Range cf mentality: The enormous range appearing in the degree of mental develop- 
ment in each class indicates an injustice in treatment of pupils. Pupils of any given 
age show great range in ability. There is a low correlation between age and score. 
In any given class dullness is largely compensated for in older pupils by greater age. 
The falling away in brightness of the older children in a grade is marked. Overlapping 
between grades: There is much overlapping of mental ability in the grades. Eight 
children in the fourth had a level of intelligence ir. most cases higher than thirty-three 
in the fifth, twenty-two in the sixth, twenty-one in the seventh, and four in the eighth, 
Value of testing: By such careful classification, present inconsistencies and injustices 
could be eliminated —C. Sansom, Scheol, IX (May, 1921), 635-45. B. 


Rėèconstruction in Mental Tests.—The need for a change in merital-test theory 
and mental-test methods is evident. The need is cr a clarification of the concepts and 
hypotheses underlying the. mental-test field. Th2 present desire to revise our statis- 
tical technique to conform with mental testing not-as a descriptive, but as a technical 
science is to be deplored for three reasons: (1) It encourages the use of innumerable 
methods, faulty or merely expedient, which cannot be genuinely productive in a 
scientific sense. (2) It results in a tecdency to ignore the necessity for analysis, and 
for the isolation of variable factors in connection vith a test problem. (3) It limits 
the possibility of significant contributions to psycaological science from the. mental- 
test field. The most productive reconstruction in the mental-test field will be the one 
that will give us more light on the zeneral problems of mental a aay 


Ruml, Journal of Philosophy, XVII (March, 1921), 181-85. 


A Survey of Musical Talent in the Public Schools.— A psychological test: The 
time is fast approaching when there will be no excuse for any child passing through 
the grades, even, without the teacher, parents, aad the child itself knowing fairly 
definitely its peculiar cultural or other possibilities. Children are not born destined 
to distinction in the popular sense but they are torn with special potentialities for 
distinction which must be given opportunity for development. The presence or ab- 
sence of any extraordinary abilities may be discovered through the application of 
psychological tests for individual differences. Purpose of the survey: The object 
of the survey of musical talent in the public schools is to formulate “scientific means 
of analysing and evaluating special abilicies in musical talent: by establishing norms 
for fifth- and eighth-grade children; by standardizing methods, apparatus, and tech- 
nique for group procedure in schools; by preseating fundamental principles for 
discovering musical talent and conserving musical capacity; and by developing a 
science of vocational and avocational guidance within this field. Method of the survey: 
Tf the musical instructor or other teacher is capable and equipped, the tests may be 
made along with the course of instruction with a minimum of interruption. Special 
phonograph records are provided to gauge the pupil’s sense of pitch; intensity, time, 
consonaace, and tonal memory. The pupil is then graded on these points and in 
brightness, singing, rhythm, and amount of training. The findings are recorded for 
guidance of the teacher and parents.—Carl E. Seaskore, University of Iowa, Studies in 
Child Welfare, I, No. 2, 1920. C.A. W. 
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National Health Insurance and the Medical Profession.— Notional health 
insurance failed in England: As tried in England, national health insurance so far has 
failed to show any improvement in conditions of health and dependence as they existed 
among the working poor previously uncer tke old Poor Laws. It is neglecting the 
preventive side of the health problem. The general death rate has not been lowered 
in four years under the new system. Deethsfrom tuberculosis have actually increased. 
It has a tendency to pauperize the laboring class. Effect of national health insurance 
on the medical profession: National health insurance is hopelessly dividing the medical 
profession into two hostile, at least noa-co-operating groups, the panel and the ncn- 
panel physicians. The medical men have been forced into defensive politics and 
their profession is being reduced to the rank of a trade. It is possible that a sort of 
doctors’ union may be the result anc the strike be resorted to in the future. Efficiency 
is impossible because of the parsimonious economy with which the government is 
undertaking to operate the syste. Effect on the individual practitioner: The medical 
fraternity as a whole feels that national heaith insurance is another long step toward, 
and in itself is a form of, state socialism. It puts a premium on mediocrity and graft 
in the less ambitious of the profession by guaranteeing them a fixed income and putting 
them in the rank of petty governr-ent dificials. For the more aspiring physician who 
would on his own account pursue a constructive program of medicine there is but little 
encouragement left for individual initiative. If America must have some form of 
national health insurance it is to ke hoped thet she will weigh well the failure of Great 
Britain’s plan and profit by the mistakes made there.—Frederick L, Hoffman, Pruden- 
tial Press, Newark, N.J., 1920. C. A. W. 


Public Health Education and Mental Hygiene.—To bring the problems of mental 
hygiene under control it is necessary (x) that such facilities for the study of social 
individuals as exist be made morz accessible; (2) that the facilities for the study of 
social individuals be very greatly increased; and (3) that the facilities for training 
those who are to undertake the study of the social individuals be increased.—Frank- 
wood E. Williams, American Journal of Public Health, IL (May, 1921), ERA 


Social Aspect of Mental Defect.—Mental defects must'be studied in terms of 
personality and not viewed simpy as intellectual deficiencies. Physicians, teachers, 
and social workers need much more training in aig ied and rormal psychology. 
Hospital and clinical facilities for the diagnosis and care of mental troubles are absurdly 
inadequate throughout the country. The field for psychiatric service needs to be 
recognized more seriously by courts of justice, penal institutions, relief agencies, and 
the general public—Harold W. Wright, American Journal of Public Health, Il (May, 
1921), 431-34. W. A. D. 


Child Labor and Mental Hygiene.—The abolition of child labor and the establish- 
ment of its substitutes, particularly suitable schooling, suitable play, and suiteble 
work, is a task of mental hygiene. Child labor constitutes a repressive environment, 
Child labor and nervous disorders: Since ckild labor is defectively motivated worx— 
“work that is done with psychic ‘riction—it probably leads directly to nervous dis- 
turbance and disorder, as well as icdirectly through the fatigue it occasions.—Raymond 
G. Fuller, American Children, I (May, 1921), 80-84. : W.A.D. 


Mentally Defective and Retarded Children in Institations.—Present mental 
tests for defective and retarded children are inefficient: The Mental Deficiency Act of 1¢13 
in England provides that local educational authorities shall notify authorities under the 
act of children who should not ke in school but should have guardianship or institu- 
tional care. Suggested care for children: Mentally retardec children might be cared 
for by boarding out, by placemert in homes with normal children, and by placement 
in institutions, under trained supervisicn. Association with normal children is advis- 
able wherever possible. Every institution should be prepared to deal individually with 
every mentally exceptional child in its care.—T, N. Kelynack, Child, XI (July, 1921), 
295-301. . B. 
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The Children of Missionaries.—Higher deaih rate in China than Japan: A 
questionnaire was sent to over 2200 missionary families in China, The facts tabulated 
on 1300 returns show a mortality for children which is go per cent above the correspond- 
ing figure for Japan. Réle of injecticus diseases: Most of the deaths occur in the 
period between six months and five years, and are due to infectious diseases. The 
church needs to recognize the economy of raising this health standard.—William G. 
Lennox, Child, XI (August, 1921), 321-24. E. B. 


Infant-Welfare Work in Europe.—The nations becoming concerned: Even before 
the world-war civilized nations generally had ccme to realize that one of the best 
indexes to the future strength of the state was to be jound in the record of births and 
deaths of its babies. ‘Only recently have the nations abandoned the laissez-faire policy 
in regard to child weliare. It is no longar left to the individual family or voluntary 
agencies. For the belligerent nations this interes: in infant welfare was intensified 
as they saw their supply of young men dwindling as the war continued. A change of 
program: A more positive policy has been adopted by all the nations in their attempts 
to solve the problem. They are as much or even more concerned with removing the 
causes of infant mortality and defective children as they are with saving those already 
born. Fhe mother: More attention is given to the education, care, and support of the 
mother. The right of the child tc be well born is best guaranteed by protecting the 
health cf the mother, Methods: Centers are opened where expectant mothers may 
come for examination and advice. Home-visitirg and prenatal care of mothers is 
arranged for in other places. Special attention is being given to the training and com~ 
pensation of midwives. Adequate lying-in accommocations are provided. Mothers 
are instructed in pre- and post-natal care of themselves and their babies. Some form 
of financial aid is provided where necessary, either in nourishing food or a pension: 
The child: Unfant-welfare centers are opened where the children can be brought regu- 
larly for examinatior., to be weighed, for wholesome food, or to be left with the day 
nursery in case the mother has to work.—Nettie McGill, U.S, Department of Labor, 

. Children’s Bureau, Publication No, 75, 1921. C.A. W. 


IX. HISTORY OF SOCIOLOGY AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The Sociological Schools of Comte and Leplay.— Auguste Comte’s school: He 
laid emphasis on the historic position, tae influence of time, and thus his chief method 
was that of historic filiation; it was inductive method: Comte classified social forces 
into spiritual and temporal, the former being représented in a further subdivision by 
intellectuals and emotionals, and the latter by chiefs and people. But more vital is 
his classffication of the sciences and the history of their growth in the modern world. 
Once they had reached a certain development, the advance in each generation depended 
primarily on the position reached in the preceding period. That gave the growing 
point from which the next advanced. Lepray’s scnco!: His method likewise was induc- 
tive. Leplay showed that the terrestrial environmen: did not act directly but indirectly 
through che kind of irdustry which it imposed, and that the form of the family and the 
instituticns springing therefrom, depended on the incustrial organization. The funda- 
mental divergence of the two great sociologists is that one deals especially with the 
factor most powerful in early development, the other with that most powerful in the 
latter. Thus, both are needed for a complete study of social science, but for the mod- 
ern world the historic method is more important.—S, H. Swinny, The: Sociological 
Review, KIII (April, 1921), 68-74. 3 C. N. 


On the Development of Sociology in Relation -o the Theory of Progress.— The 
culture of the eighteenth century: The dominant charasteristic of the culture during this 
age was a conception of civilization as samething aks2lute, unique, and abstract. The 
temper of the eighteenth-century enlightenment survived into the nineteenth century, 
and provided the main doctrinal foundation for th2 creed of liberalism. The nine- 
deenth-century theories: The theories oi progress were elaborated by Buckle in 1856, by 
Karl Marx in 1867, ard by Herbert Spencer between 1851 and 1876, It was the latter 
who brought the idea of social pregress systematically into relation with a general 
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theory of evolution, and treated ic as he culminating branch of a universal develop- 
„ment, physical, organic, social. But all these theories were biased by one-sided exter- 
nalism in their attitude to history. To Buckle and Spencer civilization was a state 
of material well-being; and the greater spiritual currents that historically have molded 
the higher civilizations vere either negiected by them or else were treated as retarding 
or distorting forces of the normal develcpment oi society. Beginnings of sociologicar 
-science: During the secand and third quarters of the nineteenth century in France the 
foundations of sociology were-laid for tae first time. The post-revolutionary period. 
the foreign influences of Lessing, Ferder, Ficate, Hegel, and Vico stimulated intellectuai 
activity. St. Simon, Comte, and Condorcet combined past and present as one phase 
in the secular evolution of humanity. Frederick Leplay was the first to bring social 
science into touch with the concrete bases of human life. By the observation of sim- 
plest forms of life in their natural economic relations Leplay and his school arrived at 
a clear conception of the natural region, as the mother and nurse of every primary 
group social type.—Ch-istopher Dawson, The Sociological Reriew, XT (April, sie 
75-83. N. 


Synopsis of the History of Argentine Sccial Ideas.—S. panish influence: The 
culmination of the thought of Spanish scholasticism is found in the works of the emi- 
nert Jesuit, Francisco Suarez (1528-1617), whose teaching stcod out for.some time in 
the Universidad de Cerdoba during the colonial period, anc which came to be the 
syxthesis of the Jesuitic philosopLy' and the highest expression of Spanish metaphysics. 
Catholic scholasticism dominated Argentine in the colonial period. The spirit of the 
university (1613-1808): In the evclution of the Universidad de-Cordoba, two well- 
defined periods may be distinguished: one of taem, the Jesuitic period, during which 
Gorriti and Funes imperted a tendency toward freedom from the classic, traditianalis- 
tic, and theological spirit that had prevailed; and the other the Franciscan period, 
during which there appeared the innovating tendency faithful to the postulates of the 
Encyclopedia—which tad effected che Argentine revolution—that is, the one symbol- 
ized by Mariano Morero and Bernardo Monteazudo. French influence: The influer.ce 
of French thought reappeared in the work of Echeverria (1825-51), who founded an 
association to work for the intellectual emancipation of the country. The Positivists: 
The books of Alberdi, sociologist, Sarmiento, philosopher, Lopez, historian, and 
Estrada, philosopher o: history, made marked innovations in the cirection of individ- 
ualism and deserve respectable places in the evolution of the national thought.—Ravl 
A. Orgaz, Inter-Americz, IV (Apzil, 1921), 228-39. . W. A.D. 


Morality and Democracy.—The formal vs, the moral significence of democracy: 
The notion oi democracy is a formal and akstract notion. It means: the people 
governing itself. The expression possezses a serious and lofty significance only wken 
understood in its moralacceptation. Dsmocracy and the democratic spirit: Democracy, 
if it is to be worthy o” its classic renown, presupposes the cemocratic spirit. Form 
is nothing apart from substance: external freedom, absence of restraint, is beneficial 
and permissible only im so far as ke who enjoys it is amenable to the moral freedom 
of soul and anxious to possess it—Emi‘le Boutroux, North American Review, CCXIV 
(August, 1921), 166~7€. W. A. D. 
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ABSTRACT 


It is in the many leisure hours that the individuality of the person and the destiny 
of the nation are being developed. Creatine instincts baffled: Specialization and the 
invention of machines have taken the creative element out of most work. The 
future of industry holds forth no promise of improvement in this condition in spite of 
educational palliatives and the hope of democratization. The opportunity of after- 
work. hours: Americans have had a shortsighted and negative conception of leisure 
time. The shortened work day leaves the worker a surplus of energy with which he 
may meet his spiritual needs and work out his destiny. The increase in his leisure 
intensifies the worker’s obligation to self-development. The individual’s responsibility: 
After democracy has given each one his chance, it is the individual’s personal responsi- 
bility to develop his innate powers. Four activities in leisure hours ikat contribute to 
individual power: Candor and mental discipline may come to Americans through 
study. A hobby helps to develop indivicuality. Cultivating the play spirit has 
great personal and social benefits. One grows in stature in serving Lis community. 
The worker's desire and capacity for education and culturcl activities: Whether it be 
Louis Pastetr’s father toiling over his grammar at fifty, the carter and the charwoman 
in England, or the New York garment worker, we find workers eager to give their 
spare time to gain knowledge that will enlarge their lives. Undeveloped fields of 
leisure time opportunity: Universities and colleges may provide extension courses for 
workers emphasizing cultural subjects aleng the lines of the Amherst experiment. 
A still broader field lies in community organization of leisure-time activities on a non- 
sectarian, non-partisan, and non-commercial basis. 


Under normal industrial conditions, it is stated, a city of 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand has each day a million free 
hours of leisure. Accurate or not, these figures are a compelling 
reminder of the tremendous asset of non-work hours at the people’s 
command. It is chiefly in these hours that the destiny of the nation 
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-iis detested, “It is their use 0: leisure largely that molds the 
individuality of the nation’s men and women. 
In the United States we may well face more candidly eee con- 


i < ditions in work and in leisure and build from our increased knowiedge 


_a fresh and constructive philosophy of leisure time. We shall not: 
want to stop at that, but the adoption of a positive mental 
_ attitude is essential to a socially beneficial program of leisure. 
Present facts in industry repudiate the theory of work to which 
many today adhere. The factory system, specialization, efficiency 
methods, have revolutionized the daily tasks of the mass of the people 
and contradict the idea that all work is disciplinary, that it builds 
character and develops a man’s innate powers. In his book What 
. Men Live By, Dr. Rickard Cabot tells of the derisive laughter that 
- swept in wave on wave through the audience of manual laborers in 
Fanueil Hall when the president cf the Boston Labor Union spcke of 
Dr. Eliot’s address on the “Joy of Work.” Joy in work was a bitter 
joke to these men whose daily work was uninteresting, monoto- 
nous, and instinct-defeating. The poet sings: 
Work, 
Thank God for the might of it, 
The ardor. the urge, tae delight of it— 
Work that springs from the heart’s desire, 


Setting the brain and the soul on fire... . 
` —Angela Morgan, “Work.” 


But does shoveling sand hour after hour and day after day set the 
laborer’s brain and soul on fire? Do the swift movements of the 
typist’s fingers spring from her heart’s desire? Plainly the poet is 
shouting the praises of creative, inspiring work, not that which 
baffles self-expression.. 

Hopefully we strain our gaze into the future of industry and yet 
can discern little sign that the work of the many can be mad3 less 
specialized. The wheels of progress do not turn backwards. 
_ Employers endeavor to combat the waning interest of the werkers 
by ‘varying work, by providing lectures and moving pictures 
showing the place of each man’s task in the complete process of 
production, and by establishing trade schools. It is the hope of 
some that democratization may add general interest in industry 
and render monotonous toil more endurable. These expedients may 
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servè as TER tees Be we can hardly expect that they will answer. ` 
the. problem of individuality Gefeated in repetitive tasks. Until _ 
that problem is met, it is the close of the work day that will continue 
to. bring the worker not only relief but the chief hope he has of 
self-expression. 

‘Add to this dubious outlook for the majority in industry the 

negative conception of leisure that has characterized the United 
States since Puritan days. From the outset of our history we have 
had no country-wide respected leisure class like that in England 
and on the Continent. The idea: of many business men is to “drop 
in the harness.” In many of our rapidly develcping communities 
the material rewards of hard work have been so great that people 
have given little thought to leistre time. Compared with many - 
European peoples, the rank and fle of Americans are still notably 
deficient in the appreciation of fne arts and of the art of social 
recreation. It is true that an enormous patronage is given com- 
mercial recreation, but the wholesomeness of much of it is in 
frequent question. The amusements of many are cheap, hasty, 
and enervating in their after-effects. To many leisure means a 
welcome escape from drudgery, but little more. Although industry 
denies the natural instinct for self-development, we have not 
learned to so order our ways end our institutions that what industry 
prevents leisure may adequately provide. 

As the shortened work day becomes more and more an accom- 
plished fact, the old obstacles of long hours and overwork cease to 
have significant bearing on the worker’s opportunity to develop 
himself in his leisure. After work -here is remaining a surplus of 
energy. The worker today is more the master of his own destiny 
by the difference between ten hours and eight.hours. He may have 
more mental relaxation and perspective, more contact with his 
family, friends, animals, and the outcoors, more satisfaction for his 
social instincts, for his taste for hooks, and for his dramatic and 
aesthetic senses—in short, more food tor his spirit. The realization 
of his enhanced opportunity depends partly on the worker himself 
and partly on the community. 

An increase in his leisure but imtensifies every individual’s 
obligation to discover and fulfil his purpose in life. As F. W. 
Boreham has put it, ‘There is no charge committed to our care 
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`% so mysterious and so sacred as the development and diffusion of 
ourselves.” Whatever an individual’s environment, there comes 
to him at some time a gleam of insight that suggests to him some- 
thing of the meaning and possibilities in his existence greater than 
the mere satisfaction of his physical neecs. Kathleen Howard, the 
_ opera singer, writes of her young womanhood as follows, “ Nine- 
tenths of me at that age were the normal rational characteristics of 
a well brought up, bright, good looking girl. But the last tenth 
` was an unknown quantity, a great big powerful something which 
I vaguely felt even then to be the master of all the other tenths, a 
force which was capable of having its own way with the rest of me 
if I should ever give it a chance.” If one is obedient to his vision 
he will set forth to fully discover his intended self by experiment 
and study. The discerning reader of the biography of Lincoln notes 
that it was chiefly the way in which he spent his leisure that set 
Lincoln apart from his neighbors and friends. It was the Lincoln 
who studied the Bible and Shakespeare and who told stories in such 
a maichless way that developed into Lincoln, the super-American. 
His leisure is the most effective tool that the ha could wish 
for, provided he will use it constructively. 

Obviously the chief responsibity for fulfilling his purpose in life 
rests upon the individual, since society can do no more than give 
_ each one his chance. Individuality postulates sustained personal 
effort and will power. In cur candid moments we lay our mistakes 
and failures not-to our environment but to ourselves, saying wita 
Cassius, “The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, but in our- 
selves, that we are underlings.” Increased leisure brings opportu- 
nity for emancipation, but that emancipation can come only from 
within the individual. In America zhe power of man over enviroa- 
ment is a by-word, for no country records more illustrations of the 
rise to fame or fortune of obscure men. A determination to devebp | 
individual power and self-confidence is a part of the mark of a great 
people. The worker may well intensify to himself his importance 
as an individual. After all there is no one else like him. That 
traditional inheritance of submissiveness to fate should be shaken 
off. Individuality is dynamic, dir2ctive, not yielding. 

The disciplining of cne’s intelligence, the cultivation of inrate 
artistic ability, the wise indulgence of the creative and social in- 
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stincts and the fulfilment of one’s obligations to the community 
and state—these are power developers that leisure makes 
possible. i ; 

In the United States we lack a tradition of mental discipline 
and candor comparable in strength to our traditions of discipline 
through hard work or of personal moracity. Great as this lack is 
among the favored it is conspicuous among the great body of 
uneducated workers. The mental training of most work people 
comes to an abrupt end when they leave the schoolroom in their 
early teens. Thereafter the ideas that flow to them through ezsy 
channels—the newspapers, popular magazines, and the gossip of 
their social groups—are absorbed and adopted. Cannot more of 
a spirit of study and discrimination be developed? Leisure is the 
opportunity for reflection, comparison, straight thinking, end 
experiment. ‘“‘Wisdom cometh from the opportunity of leisure,” 
declared the old Hebrew sage. It is obviously of vital importance 
that the people, of a democratic state be intelligent, since decision 
through the ballot rests with them. In a simpler day Americans 
made shift to get along through their abundant common sense. 
Since good sense in common matters Joes not flourish well under 
the hurried and nervous space of ouz industrial civilization, the 
mind must set itself tc acquire balarce and perspective through 
conscious study and discipline afte> the day’s tasks are com- 
pleted. 

It is the pursuit of disinterested zasks in a disinterested way 
that develops individuelitv. Even in business it is not from the 
zest of money-making but through the exercise of the creative 
instinct that personality grows. Cherles M. Schwab emphasizes, 
along with other elements, the finer taings of life—music, art, and 
literature—as requisites for success ‘because they stimulate the 
imagination.” To the incuicies, Where do amateur attempts in 
the arts lead? What marketis there? it may be answered that 
amateurs at least become more appreciative patrons of art and raise 
the general tone of the nation’s aesthetic life. Many through their 
amateur interest may discover a hobby, a pleasurable pursuit, a 
hitherto unrevealed teste for music, painting, or literature, under 
the cultivation of which their whole outlook on lite may brigktea. 
A small beginning may lead a mar. far. Henry Irving laid the 
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basis for his theatrical success after the ae hours during which he 
worked in his youth. He hoarded his pennies to buy books of verse, 
joined the city elocution class, and attended Shakespearean plays. 
Du Souchet, the popular dramatist, was at first a telegrapher, but 
throughout his nomadic career in city after city following his 
. profession he never lost an opportunity to take part in amateur 
theatricals. A study of Who’s Who in Drama and Music reveals 
how numerous are the leaders in these arts whose initial interest 
was solely amateur. ` 

- The American’s comparative lack of the spirit. of play and 
delchboritness’ is part and parcel with his underdeveloped apprecia- 
tion of the fine arts. . The outdoor life rather than the indoor, 
playing ball one’s self rather than passively watching the profes- 
sional player, and attending the neighborhood social rather than ` 
loafing are apparently hard lessons. Weneed the gaiety, expressive- ` 
ness, and simplicity of the fok-dance, the sympathy engendered 
by community singing, the team play of organized physical games, 
and the understanding that comes when neighbors mingle socially 
and discuss their common intarests. Games and social relation- 
ships help people to unbend and to show “orth the spirit of friendli- 
ness that is in them. Moreover, as James Lindsay has stated, “‘one 
realizes himself through the community of men. It is by sympathy 
individuality manifests itself.” 

Every citizen has a rich, opportunity for self-development in 
paying the debt of service he owes to his community. It is the 
people’s honest and intelligent participation in public affairs that 
helps to make a city, a town, or a country community a credit to 
the nation and the participants themselves increase in stature and 
power through the service they vender. 

Have the stevedore, the girl of the rikbon counter, the miner, 
and the steel worker an appetite and capacity for history and 
economics, a desire to cultivate a taste for good music, an interest 
in sketching and dramatics, anc the abilicy to participate intelli- 

` gently in civic affairs? It is the opinion of a Boston labor leader 
that “there isn’t a laboring man but wants education.” The 
nécessity of assisting in the family’s suppcrt and lack of foresight 
are the familiar reasons for many workers’ early giving up school, 
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not a few appreciating in later life what they have missed. Louis 
Pasteur wrote affectionately of his father as follows: 


I see him still, my poor father, in such leisure as hard work with his hands 
left him, incessantly educating himself; at other times drawing or wood carving. 
It was not long ago he was showing me a drawing of niine in which he had put 
a cross; it was the only good thing in the drawing. He had a passion for 
knowledge and study. I have seen him study grammars, pen in hand, compar- 
ing them, taking notes from them, just to gain at forty or fifty years old, the 
learning which had been denied aim by the ill-fortune of his ear-y years. 


The classes of the Workers’ Educational Association in England 
which emphasize cultural studies have proved popular with workers 
of all conditions. It is said that even old charwomen showed an 
eager interest in history. The first classes of the Labor College 
founded in Boston in April, 1919, included cigar strippers, ston2- 
cutters, garment workers, stenozraphers. stablemen, telephone opera- 
tors, machinists, and carpenters. Their courses cf study comprised 
English, law, economics, gcvernment, history of trade unionism, and 
science. Social interpretation of history, sociology, and civilizaticn, 
and problems of reconstruction are subjects of some cf the lectuzes 
that workers at the New York Workers’ University attend. What 
proportion of the whole body of workers who carry through zne 
simpler processes of industry has a hunger and capacity for higher 
learning and art cannot be stated, but the day is surely past when 
the question of the workers’ innate capacity for the higher cultural 
activities can be dismissed with the assertion thai their present 
social state and mental outlook are conclusive evidence of their 
inability and of their lack of desire for advancement. 

Conceded that the worker’s self-expression must come mezinly 
through his own initiative, what should the community do to put 
opportunity in his way? This unsolved problem of the ages 
cannot be met offhand or by any single expedient. There are two 
undeveloped fields in the United States—it might be better to say 
at least two—in which much may be done to give workers and all the 
people greater opportunity for self-development outside of industry, 
namely, the field of adult cultural education and the broader and 
possibly more fruitful field of community organization of lzisure 
time. 
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Such parts of our public educational systems as reach adults 
- may well give greater emphasis tc cultural subjects, and many 
additional facilities for providing such instruction should be set up. 
In the words of Samuel Crothers, “It is not enough that the self 
that works-and receives wages shall be recognized and protectec; 
the world needs to be made safe for our other selves.” Night 
schools and university extension courses give their chief emphasis 
‘to “bread and butter” courses. “The need to sustain the utilitarian 
training is obvious, but not. to the exclusion of the liberal arts. 
According to its founder, Albert Mansbridge, the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association was designed expressly to develop the spiritual 
life of the masses. A class similar to the tutorial classes of the 
` English experiment has been begun in Holyoke, Massachusetts, 
by the extension department of Amherst College. 

Probably self-discovery can come more readily to the people 
through community organization of recreational and social life than 
through cultural ,education. The refreshing influence of the 
‘amateur theatrical and the community “sociable” ‘may reach 

‘individuals for whom the unemotional lecture hall and the printed 

page have little appeal.. The settlements have worked in the city 

neighborhoods largely on this basis. Within recent years and 

particularly since the Great War the idea of a democratic, non- . 
patronizing, non-sectarian, and non-commercial organization of 
leisure-time activities has attracted the people’s imagination in 
some communities. Several score. cities and towns have commit- 
tees or councils which organize and support by public subscription 
various forms of outdoor and indoor physical recreation, social 
activities, dramatics and pageantry, community music, social 
centers, training classes for leadership in games, music and drama- 
. tics, art exhibitions, folk-dancing, neighbcrhood clubs, and the like. 
The effect of these activities on the social and aesthetic life of the 
communities has begun to show. To the influence of community 
singing a western impressario hes laid the appreciable shift in public 
demand in his city from programs featuring solo work to those in 
which the ensemble predominates. While the outstanding charac- 
teristic of these committees and councils is that they are representa- 
tive of the whole community and promote activities that are 
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designed for all, workers as individuals and through unions have 
indorsed and supported the movement in many cities and towns. 

Viewing the problem of leisure broadly, it is clear that what 
has thus far been provided has scarcely scratched the surface of the 
need. Should the Amherst undertakinz prove successful it is to be 
hoped that such classes raay be established by the extension d2part- 
ments of all our universities and colleges. Community orgariza- 
tion of social and recreational activities should also be made 
universal, eventually ccming under complete municipal supzort 
and control. These developments could be expected to help meet 
the problem of providing opportunity for the worker, but will 
come only in case we shzll adopt a constructive view of leisure. 

The worker’s mind icday is in a restless state and needs a 
steadying and vital element. Music end literature could not be 
proffered the worker as substitutes fcr his economic and sccial 
objectives, but they coulc become to him a source of balance, boise, 
and perspective, a compensation in parz, a mezns of surcease from 
the turmoil and haste of industrial life. The worker needs what 
everyone needs: a satisfactory purpose in life apart from the 
business of making a living, the tranquillity cf leisure pleasantly 
and constructively emplcyed, the joy in life of the individual who 
has some creative activity and whose self is developing. If he 
could have these his protest against conditions might be less bitter 
and perhaps be more effectively voiced, and he might be less often 
misled by delusive economic and social schemes. If he had more 
knowledge of the art of living, life with all its drawbacks would be 
more worth while. 

Their leisure is the people’s opportunity, the time for sorting 
and arranging the values in their lives, the time when they may 
attain to individuality. It is democracy’s task to discover to zhe 
people their innate genius and to point them to the path of self- 
expression. It is for the workers themselves to grasp the ladder of 
discovery that is placed in their hands, for they only can dc the 
climbing. ` 
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The English Liberalism of the Spencer-Cobéen era was laissez faire and indi- 
vidualistic. That of the Hobhcuse-Asquith period is founded upon the idea of con- 
structive state-activity., L. T. Hobhouse is the most notable sociological representa- 
tive of the new liberalism, of which he cffers a philosophical and sociological exposition 
and defense. His more important contributions are: (1) the demonstration that 
evolutionary doctrine does not sanction political quietism and laissez faire; (2) ‘a 
clarification of the concept of liberty through a discriminating classification of the 
various types of liberty; (3) a defense of democracy, though admitting its many 
defects in its present undeveloped form; (4) the proof that a democratic system 
must embrace social and econcmic, as well as political, democracy; (5) the thesis 
that militarism and imperialism are fundamentally opposed to democracy, and that 
the problems of modern society resolve themselves into an application of our social 
science and our accumulated intelligence to the task of reconstructing not only internal 
social, economic, and political conditicns, but also international relations. His social 

. ey is the most effective English substantiation of Lester F. Ward’s notion 
of social telesis. 


PART II. LEONARD T. HOBHOUSE AND THE NEO-LIBERAL 
THEORY OF THE STATE 


I. GENERAL NATURE OF HIS WORKS AND OF HIS 
SYSTEM OF THOUGHT 


1. Hobhouse and Spencer-—It would seem unusual that 
England, the country of Herbert Spencer, should in the three 
decades following the publication of the first volumes of his Prin- 
. ciples of Sociology have produced but one scholar whose writings 
are of a sufficiently high order to mark him as the worthy successor 
of England’s great philosopher and sociologist. This writer 
is Professor Leonard Trelawney Hobhouse (1864- ).? Like 


Spencer, Hobhouse developed his sociological system as a part ~ 


* For Professor Small’s explanation see American Journal of Sociology, XVII 
(1912-13), 206-7. í 
2 Martin White Professor of Sociology in the University of London and first 
editor of the Sociological Review. Oi course, this statement refers to sociologists in 
. the strictest sense of the term, and thus excluces the many brilliant English eth- 
nologists, social psychologists, political scientists, moralists, eugenists, and meta- 
physical students of social phenomena. 
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of a general philosophy of evolution. There is still more intimaze 

_ similarity between the two systems, in that while Spencer con- 
ceived of the evolutionary process as cne of progressive differ- 
entiation and adjustment, Hobhouse views it as a growth in 

ye and harmony, and both lock cpon society as an organic 
unity. But here the resemblance ceases; Spencer held. that the 
course of evolution moved on automatically, regardless of the 
interference of man, and believed that tbe latter could at the best 
have only an indifferent effect and was extremely likely to hinder 
the process. Hobhouse claims, on the contrary, that however ~- 
much the evolutionary process may depend upon automatically 
working factors, such as the struggle for 2xistence, social evolution 
has come more and more to rest upon conscious control by the 
human mindyand that, from this stage on, progress depends pri-| 
marily ypon the conscious direction of sccial conduct by the social 
mind.y Again, while Spencer’s conception of the organic nature 
of society rested upon a large use of the biological analogy, Hob- 
house eschews the use of biological terms and only implies the 
essential unity and interdependence of social life./Further, 
while both are avowed Liberals in Pome politics, Spencer’s s 
Liberalism was of the ‘“Mid-Victorian”’ brand of Cobden and 
Bright, while Hobhouse is a supporter of that newer Liberalism _- 
of Asquith and Lloyd George which has abandoned most of the ‘ 
laissez faire tenets of the earlier period and is the party in England ` 

_ which has been the most consistent of the major political parties 
in advocating and carrying out an extensive program of social 
reform and remedial legislation: It was the growth of this modern 
phase of Liberalism which compelled Spencer in his later years to 
find himself more inclined to favor the Conservative party." / Cne 
thus finds in Hobhouse the interesting combination of a writer 
who approaches the problems of politics from the’ standpoint of a 
philosopher of evolution of the most taorough and recent type, 
of a sociologist unsurpassed in any country for breadth and pro- 
fundity of learning, and of a liberal democrat in politics. From 
a writer who thus combines the best and most recent elements of 


* Hobhouse’s little volume on " Liberalismn i is probably tae best analysis of this 
fundamental transition in British Liberalism. 
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‘sociological thought, one can look foz a fair sample of what the 
- sociologists have to contribute to a theory of the state. 

2. The basis of Hobhouse’s social thilosophy—aAttention may 
now be turned to a brief summary o? the main propositions in 
Hobhouse’s general philosophical system which he consistently 
carries over into his explanation of social phenomena. In the 
first place, Hobhouse lays down the premise that any valid body 
of thought must rest upon the methods and discoveries of- the 
most recent scientific endeavor. Its truth must be ascertained 
by testing it out through a study of experience carried on according 
to scientific principles. Since evoluticr is the basis of all modern 
cience, it may rationally be assumed to be the keystone of any 
modern system of thought. As a pailosopher, Hobhouse may, 
therefore, be classed as an evolutionist and empiricist. He sums 
up his position on these points as {fcllows: “In the meantime v 
I was convinced that a philosophy that was to possess more than 

k{a speculative interest must rest on a synthesis of experience as 
interpreted by science, and that to such a synthesis the general 
conception of evolution offered a key.’ 

.The contradictions in the evoluticnary theory as applied to 
human progress, which have been so strikingly pointed out by 
Huxley, were due to the attempt of obsessed exponents of evolution 
and. pseudo-Darwinian writers to reduce all mental processes 
to one common level of explanation ard interpretation, and to 
ignore or deny any real differences of kind. The real solution of . 
the difficulty lies in an impartial and dispassionate study of mental 
evolution to see what has really been its course? While the v‘ 
process of evolution may have been largely automatic in the stages - 

- of the development of the animal kingécm prior to man and even 
among primitive men, (te process is marked by a continually 


Y growing i ance of the conscious control of the mind over 
/ material factors, and, at a certain stagé in the development of 
htimanity, the whole process becomes zredominantly dependent 


for its future course upon conscious and rational control by the 
collective mind of society. Hence, human progress cannot be 


r Development and Purpose, Introduction, p. xvii. 
2 Ibid., p. xix; Social Evolution ard Political Theory, chaps. i-ii. 
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assumed to be either inevitable or automatic. The struggle for 
existence and natural selection operated in the enimal kingdom 
until the gradual development of the human mind was able to 
produce sufficient mental advantages and compensations to 
overcome the physical handicaps. Until these mental advantages 

: ere sufficient to compensate for weakened physical powers, 

JA stronger and more brutal civilization was liable to wipe out a 
more cultured one. Such a danger was only ayerted when mental 
evolution had reached such a stage that it could control all the vital 
conditions of its life. ‘Now it seemed to me that it is precisely 
on this line that modern civilization has made its chief advance, 
that through science it is beginning to control the physical con- 
ditions of life, and that on the side of ethics and religion it is forming 
those ideas of the unity of the race, and of the subordination of 
law, morals, and social constitutions generally to the need of human 
development which are the conditions of the control that is 
required.”* The similarity of this thesis to Lester F. Ward’s 
main contribution to sociology is obvious, but Hobhouse’s originality 
is vindicated by his divergence from Ward on many points and by 
the numerous scholarly volumes in which he develops this doctrine 
in detail. Moreover, Hobhcuse’s far greater command of the data 
of social and cultural evolution allows him to speak with greater 
exactness and authority. 

Evolution, thus, according to Hobhouse, may ‘be viewed as the ~ 
stages in the development of consciousness and self-consciousness 
and the resultant control of mind over the conditions of. life,2> 

obhouse admits the similarity of this doctrine to that of Hegel 
nd holds that he accepts the element of truth advanced by Hegel 
hile rejecting his metaphysical vagaries and his contention that 
reality is entirely spiritual? His system may, then, be regarded 


— 


” 


1 Development and Purpose, Introduction, pp. xx-xxli; cf. Sociol Evolution and 
Political Theory, chaps. ii, iv, vii; Democracy and Reaction, chap. iv; Morals in Evs- 
lution (ed. of 1915), p. 637. 

2 Development and Purpose, Introduction, pp. xix—xxiii, and 364. 

3 Ibid., pp. xxvii, 154-55. Hobhouse’s qualified acceptanc2 of Hegel’s evolutionary, 
formula does not by any means imply that he accepts the Hegelian theory df the state. 
This he repudiates and severely criticizes. See The Metaphysical Theory of the State, 

_ PP» 6 23-24, 137. 
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as an attempt to harmonize: the valuable parts of the systems of — 
pencer and Hegel, in other words to effect a scientific recon- .- 
iliation of evolutionary niaterialism: and metaphysical idealism. 
` ‘Spencer’s: attempt to, explain reality by a purely mechanical and 
y materialistic system and Hegels insistence upon spiritual reality 
| are rejected, while Spencer’s conception of evolution as a synthesis. 
-is combined with Hegel’s. doctrine of the development of con- 
sciousness and purpose as the vital factor in progress. 
- If the growth of conscious control over the conditions of life is 
`. the essential elemént in the study of. the evolutionary process, 
. then there must be some way provided for measuring the growth 
of consciousnéss, af’ the investigation is to have any scientific 
interest. or validity.. ‘This standard of measurement Hobhouse 
finds in the principle of correlation. “T came to take the corre- 
lation which is effected in. consciousness between different portions 
‘ef our experience or between different acts and purposes as the 

ie of classification. .... It is by correlation that the mind ` 
introduces order’, and establishes ccntrol.”! The principle of 
correlation is particularly useful, since it will serve for measuring 
the elementary mental states of lower organisms, as well as the 
higher mental processes of man.* 

Asa result both of a detailed inductive study of the evolutionary 
process, taking the growth of consciousness as: measured by corre- | 
lation as the central theme, and a philosophical analysis of the 
conception of evolution, thus considered, Hobhouse was led to 
accept the view of evolution as a purposive process, “It is sub-. 
mitted as a sound. working hypothesis that the evolutionary 
process can best be understood as the effect of a purpose slowly | 
working itself out under the limiting conditions which it brings, ` 
successively under control.”3 While at first opposed to a teleo- . 
logical view of the evolutionary process, Hobhouse was compelled 
by his detailed empirical studies to accept this conclusion.4 This 
purposive element, thus revealed, mey be summarized as “a 
development of organic harmony through the extension of ‘control 
by mind operating under mechanical conditions which it comes 

1 Development end Purpose, Introduction, p. xxiii. j 

‘a Thid., pp. xxiii-xxiv. 3 Ibid., p. xxvi. 4 Ibid., pp. xxv-xxvi. 
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by ee to master.”* “In the uie organisms the work of 
_ establishing new, correlations, and ther2fore in particular the 


work of adapting the organism to a higher synthesis, is the function ` 


of mind, and in particular of tnat union of mind-functions which 


constitutes consciousness. The: “growth + of “harmony becomes, ; 


if not from the first, identical withthe growth of mind.’? This 


vital: principle of harmony which revea.s the: ‘universal purpose 


he defines briefly as “mutual support. betw een two or more elements 


of a whole.”3. A harmonious system is, then, one in which the a 
parts work in coherence and co-operation, and progress may bel. 


regarded as the évolution of harmony, measured by the increase 


of the co-ordination and correlation b2tween the’ ce of the | 


whole.‘ 

In the development of this harmoniously PETAN system, 
. which is the core of the evolutionary process, reason comes to 
play a dominating part. Hobhouse tkus takes.a stand against 
the prevalent anti-intellectualistic, attizude_ pi i present-day y psy- 
chological sociology. He says: 





/ Reason is a principle of harmony pervad-ng experience and working it 


into an organic whole. So understood, reason is supreme in the mind simply - 


as that which embraces every element of experience, interconnects every 
j feeling and thought, takes account impartially of every suggestion and every 
| impulse, and weaves of them all a tissue which is never ossified but always 
| plasticand recipient. It is the conscious expression of that impulse to harmony 
\ which dominates the entire evolution of mind, znd the rationality of the process 


Nis the best guaranty of its ultimate success. Lo 7. 


/ + While Hobhouse lays stress upon mental development as the 


“ vital aspect of the evolutionary process, he disclaims any support . 


, of a spiritualistic monism. He simply maintains that the spiritual 
élement becomes ‘increasingly promirent as evolution proceeds. 
“There is a spiritual element integral to the structure and move- 

_ ment of reality, and evolution is the process by which this principle 
makes itself master of the Tesidual corditions which at first domi- 
nate its life and thwart its efforts.’ 

“x Ibid., p. 372. i 2 Fbid., P. 364., 3 Ibid., p. 284. 
4 Fbid., pp. 286-87. : : 
5 Ibid., p. xxix; cf. also Democracy and Reaction, chap. iii. 

6 Development and Purpose, Introduction, p. xxvii. 
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Professor Hobhous2 has developed this Ja of. ‘thought i in. ; . 
four large and scholarly works which consumed’ twenty-six. years 
_ in preparation. They form successive stages in the development vy 
of his system. The foundations: and presuppositions requisite 
for the subsequent construction of any valid system of thought ` o 
were laid down in Tke Theory of Knowledge, published in 1896. 
The evolution of animal. consciousness and its transition into 
human mentality was set forth in Mind in Evolution, published 
in rgc1.* The evolution of human and social consciousness is 
analyzed at great length in Morals in Evolution, published in 1906. 3 
Finally, the results of the empirical studies carried on in M ind in 
Evolution and Morals ia Evolution are reconciled with the Philo- . 
sophical analysis of the problem of evolution in Development and 
Purpose, published in 1913. In that work the process of ‘evolution 
js set forth as a purposive development expressing itself ‘in the 
working out of a harmonious and rational system.’ While. the 
writer could by no means assume to pass a competent technical 
judgment on any of these works, with the exception of Morals-in 
Evolution, the almost.unanimous praise of their high quality by a 
large number of specialists whose reviews have been consulted, ` 
as well as their comprehensive scope, would seem to accord Hob- 
house tae supreme place as a constructive .philosopher_among - 
modern sociologists. Of course, his rank at present as a productive 
sociologist would be much lower, but if a preliminary judgment 
may be formed. on the basis cf his harkinger in this field, Social 
Evolution and Political Theory, there is little reason to doubt | 


x Reviewed by H. H. Bawden in the Psychological Review (1902), pp. 508-24. 

2 Third and revised edition, 1915. Reviewed by Norman Wilde in the Journal of - , 
Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods, (1907), pp. 183-86, and by James’ 
‘Seth in International Journal of Ethics (1907-3), pp. 275-81. This work is probably 
the most notable single contribution to tae study of the mental and cultural evolution 
ofhumanity. This estimate is made in full knowledge of the bulky volumes of Frazer’s ` ` 

‘Golden Bough and Westermark’s Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas. The 
former is no longer taken seriously in its thearetical aspects by any scientific student 
of ethnology, and the latter, while infinitely better, partakes of many of the faults of 
classical anthropology and manifests a far less subtle insight into the nature of 
human cultural evolution than Hodhouse’s volumes., 1 

3 This work is reviewed by H. A. Overstreet in the Phitosophical Review Göra, 


ED. 342-48. 
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x 2 ‘that if. he sees. he té "develop a ‘detailed system of sociology it will’: 


demand. ‘recognition as one of the most erudite, up- -to-date, axd 


ne logial of its kind: 


J. 


A 


YS . The general nature of “his Social philosophy. —Hobhowse £ 
carries his general evolutionary doctrines over consistently into 
‘his sociological system as a means of intefpreting social processes. 
His sociological doctrines are to be found mainly in his suggestive 
little work on Social Evolusion and Political, if heory,* which might 
be said to bear much the same relation to Spencer’s Study of Soczo- 
logy that Hobhouse’s volumes on the philosophy of evolution do 
to'the Synthetic Philosophy. This volume summarizes the soco- 
logical generalizations developed in Hcbhouse’s works dealing with 
his evolutionary system, as well as those put forth in two otker 
works on political theory, Democracy and Reaction and Liberalisn. 
‘In the first place, as to the general field or scope of sociology, 
Hobhouse holds that it may be regarded ee as the scie e 


of human progress. He says: 

To form by a philosophic analysis a just conception of human progress, ' 
to trace this progress in its manifold com lexity i in the course of history,.to 
test its reality by careful classification and searching comparisons, to ascertain 
its conditions, and if possible to forecast the Zuture—this is the comprehensive ` 
problem towards which all sociological science converges and on the solut on 
of which reasoned sociological efort must finally depend? 


(The fundamental element in the social process which issues as the. 
central subject of social evolution is the interplay of human motives 
and the interaction of individuals. “The interplay of human _ 
motives and the interaction oz human beings is the fundamental `` 


` fact of social life, and the influence which it exercises upon the 


individuals who take part in it constitutes the cundamental fect 
of social evolution.” 
This social progress, waich is the prime object of sociologizal 
study, is not synonymous with social evolution, The latter term is 
is the wider and may include retrogression as well as gyane. | 
“By evolution I mean- any sort of growth; by. eccial progress, 


a? yg Reviewed by Professor Small, Ameritan Journal. os Sestol ogy (1912), PP. eaS 


a Editorial introduction to the Sscielogical Review I; Fes 
3 Social Evolution and Political aes p: 3 


` p 
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the growth of Scia life in respect of those qualities to which 
human beings attach or can rationally attach value.”* Nor is 
boc dal progress primarily denendent upon biological factors. It is 
\“alreost exclusively a result of psychological and. ‘social forces: 


+ 





That is to say, 7, there is progres ss just waere the factor of social tradition 
comes into vlay and just so far as its inflizace @a<ads. If the tradition is ` 
broken, the race begins again whe ore it sicod before tLe traditt44 was formes. 

.We way inter that while the race h23 becn celativeiy saguei, society ios 
rapidly devzlored; ‘and we must conc! ide caat. whusher for good or for evil, 
social changes are mainly determioc: not ly alterations of racial type, but by 
2 a:ions of tradition due to the interact:czs of sccial causes.” Progress 
j is re; racist, but social í 

-~ far as the eugenic principle advocates the substitution of rational for 
aati ‘selection, it is, in the abstract, upon firm ground. Where it can be 
cle: . established thaz a stock is tainted with a hereditary blemish so great,’ 
ao ^ outweigh its merits, it is desirable zhat the stock should not be per- 
petuaced, . iv! Un the other hand the use of eugenic arguments against 
legis:c*iom designed to replace the strugg.e for existence by ordered social 
co-oyereion is at bottcm a misapplication of the principle. It rests on the 
survival of the older ideas of natura] selection under a new form, in a new 
terminology. X 


‘ 


A Social pragress, in last analysis, Hoshouse regards as the growth 
in the harmonious adjustment.of man to society, of the different 

types or ee ied ization to each otter, ani] of society as a whole 
, 2 its enviroment. “Social progress may be regarded as develop-- 
ment c’ the principle of union, order, cooperation, harmony, among 
‘human petigs.’ The ideal society toward which social progress 
‘should tead ds-one un which this harmony $s realized. “The ideal 
socie.y is cdaceved as a whole whith ipes and flourishes by the 
‘harmonious growth of its parts, cach o? which in developing ox its 
own lines abd in accordance with its own nature tends on the 
whole to ferther the developmeat of’ others.”s This growth of A 
armoniotis aGjustment in society, waich is the essence of social 
Progress, is not, however, solely the result of automatically: working 








Social z elution and Political Theory; 9. 8. 2 Ibid., p. 39. 
3 Flid., pp. wa och Democracy and ‘Reacticn, chep. iv. 
4 Soca ana Political Theory, B E73 cf. also p. 185. 
si shévtlis nude 130; of, aho Social Evolution and Political Theory, PP 87, 92° 93, 
SRR. is = : a ee 
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V factors; it can only be completely achieved by the consciotis action 
of will and intelligence. “But in all its meaning- harmony, ‘as 
already hinted, is something which does not: come. of itself, but is 
achieved in greater or less degre by effort, that is to say, by 
intelligence and will.”* The growth of rational contiol by society 

~ Aver the conditions of life may ~hus be taken as the’ measure of 
“social progress. “We may therefore take the growth of social 
mind and its control over the coaditions of life as the measure of 
progress. ”? , S 
The most significant fact in the modern stage of civilization . 
Yis that it has now reached the point where the social mind has 
obtained control over the external ‘conditions of life. “‘The 
distinguishing characteristics of our time are that civilization ior 
the first time has the upper hand, that the physical conditions of 
life have come and are rapidly coming more and more within 
human control, and that.at least the foundations have been laid 
of a social order which would render possible a permanent and 
unbroken development.’’3 - 
+ 4. The nature of his politisa- writings-—Professor Hobhouse’s 
political writings, the chief corctusions of which are summed up in 

ZX, Social Evolution and Political Treory, are in the main contained in 

f two works, Democracy tnd Reaction, 1905, and Liberalism, IQI2. 
Both are devoted to an exposition of the principles of English 
Liberalism and, to a less degree. cf the general sociological founda- 
tions of democracy. Democracy and Reaction, which is the most 
vigorously phrased of the two works, deals mainly with an eluci- 
daticn of those Liberal and sociological principles which are opposer 

oe tke néw national imperialism and to the doctrine that progress. 
comes from a physical strigglefor existence. It is one of ‘the 
eenest of the recent indiccments of imperialism and national 
egoism, and was produced to combat the imperialistic Unionists,- 


- ¥ Social Evolution and Political Thecry, p. 93; ci. also pp. 162 fi. 

2 Ibid., p. 101. 

3 Social Evolution and Political Theory, p. 163. Contrast this view with thet 
expressed by Graham Wallas, The Grea. Society, p. 323, where he maintains that tke 
distinctive characteristic of the present state of society is that for the first time society 
has allowed the conditions of its collect.ve life to get beyond its control. 
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led by Joseph Chamberlain, the party which Hobhouse believed 
was attempting to deprive England of all the social gains she had 
made during the last half-dozen decades of the nineteenth century.” 


`- His Liberalism is less polemic in ckaracter, and as a historical and 


| 


analytical exposition of the growth of, and changes in, Liberal 
policy is unrivaled by any other werk 

Hobhouse’s ‘political doctrines clearly reflect the conditions 
under which they were written. They are a reaction against the 
dominant .anti-intellectualism, based: upon the mistaken inter- 
pretation of the biological factors of evolution, which led to a 
fatalistic trust in natural selection; against the imperialistic pro- 
gram which he demonstrates to be an offshoot of this theory; 
and against one-sided and narrow attempts at social reform, so 
common in contemporary sccietv. 


Il, SPECIFIC CONTRIBUTIONS TO POLITICAL THEORY 


\ 1. General concepts and defmiticns —In discussing the question 
of the relation of sociology to political science, Hobhouse holds 
that the latter is one oz the specialisms which grow out of the 
basic method of general sociology, namely, that specialism which 
studies the state as a political crganization within society. The 
older discipline of political philosophy, which was in vogue from 
Aristotle to Bentham, was wider then either. It included what is 
now known as sociology, in a rough way, as well as political science 
and moral philosophy. Hobhouse apparently looks upon soci- 

* See John Morley’s essay on this work in Critical Miscellanjes (4th series, 1908), 
PP. 261-320. 
, ‘4 Mention might also be made of Hobhouse’s remaining works, The Labor Move- 


‘meni (3d ed., 1912), an analysis of the labor movement in England and its economic - 


limitations and justification; Tke Material Cultre and Social Institutions of the Simpler 
Peofles (1915), a pioneer treatise in the extension of statistical methods to the study 
of comparative ethnology; The World in Conflict (x915), a brief but penetrating 
analysis of the sociological causes and implications of the world-war; Questions of 
War and Peace (1916), a profound dialogte on che causes, progress,-and issues of the 
war, and a final chapter on the future of international relations; and The Metaphysical 
Theory of the Siate (1918), a vigorous critical exposition of the Hegelian theory of the 
- state, indicating its opposition to modern democracy and its relation to the ideas that 
lay back of the German war psychology. . 


3 “Editorial Article” in the Sociological Review, I (1908), 4-9. 
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gv as neither the basic end elemental science of society, as” 
_Umaintained by Professor Giddings, nor the synthezic social science, 
, 7 held by Professor Small, but rather regards it as a certain method 
f approach to the general field of social problems—a view very 
similar to that held by Professor Durkheim. Not that he bods 
‘it to ‘be simply a method, but rather tha: its scope is determired 
primarily by its method. He says on this point: 





(Properly | considered general sociology is nether a separate science com- 
‘plete in itself before specialism begins, nor is it 2 mere synthesis of the sccial 
sciences consisting in a mechanical juxtaposition of their results. It is racher 
a vitalizing principle that runs through all social investigation, nourishing and 
nourished by it in turn, stimulating inquiry, correcting results, exhibiting the 
life of the whole in the parts, and returning from a study cf the parts zo a 
fuller comprehension of the whole.* 


His conception of its subject-matter as chiefly consisting of a 
study of social progress in its broadest aspects has already been 
pointed-out above. 

Professor Hobhouse’s view of the nature of the state is parzicu- » 
larly sane and modern, and his distinction of the state -rom 
society, government, and the nation is clear. (Society, he holds i 
to be a plural number oi interacting individuals held together 


_by mutual igterest—a product frodutt of paysical and psycholcgical ¢ 
forces resulting from the “interaction of individuals iels under the 


conditions imposed by their physical environment,’ Sociezy is, 
thus, the broadest and most comprehensive concept which ‘relates 
to human groupings. The state is tkat form of human association 
which is distinguished by the p possessior and use of coercive power. J4 
t course, other forms of association have and exercise this coer- 
ive power, but the members can escape from the coercior of a 
luntary form of association by leaving it., In the case of the 
State, however, the citizen cannot escape from this power- unless _`\ 
e leaves the territory under the juzisdiction of the state, and 
ven this avenue of escape is not always opens “The state is 
one form of association among others, distinguished by its use of 






1 Ibid., p. 8. 
a Social Evolution and Political T; hone, PE 23°30, 127-28, 


aa , Pp. 185 ff 
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coercive power, by its supremacy, and by its claim to control al 

who dwell within its geographical linits.”! The state is, then, ¢ 
only one of the associations among many for the maintenance an 

improvement of group life and it has no claim to be viewed in the] | 

Hegelian spirit of adulation as an ineffable and mystic entity 
The State is an association of human Leings—with the exception of the 


great world churches the greatest of all associations, It has no mystic sanctity 
or authority rendering it superior to mora:ity or émancipating it from the law 


Sages per terres etn 


by which transgression brings ifs own retribution in the lowering of character. - ` 


Tt is an association which has its‘own special cohstitution and circumstances, ' 
and in the concrete its duties and rights, like the duties and rights of every - 
other association and every individual, must be judged in relation to this 
constitution and to these circums tances. 37 z 


In his Metaphysical Theory of the State, Hobhouse makes a 
penetrating attack upon the Hegelian theory of the state, as set 
forth by Hegel himself and by such English disciples as Bosanquet. | 

, He cortrasts in the following manner the Hegelian theory of thd 
, State and the modern: democratic conception of the state: 

Herein lies the issue between these two views of the state. th the demo; 

ati itaria. it” eans. In the metaphysical view it is an is an 

end. In the democratic view it is the servant of humanity in the double sensé 


that it is to be judged by what it does for thé lives of its members and by the 
part that it plays in the society of humankinc. In the metaphysical view 


‘it is itself the sole guardian of moral worth.’ In the emocratic view _the 
state is already doomed, destined to Subo: ion-in-a-eommunity 


of n the metaphysical vie it_is the supreme-achievement-of 
huinan organizations \-~ ee 

Hobhouse calls attention to the Zect that while the Hegelian 
theory of the state has béen long familiar to students of political 
philosophy its practical significance has szarcely been recognized, 
and it has been passed over as the creation of a detached meta- 
physician: 


In older days we passed by the Hegelian exaltation of the state as the 
- yhapsodical utterances of a metaphysical dreamer. It was a mistake. The © 
whole conception is deeply interwoven with the most sinister developments 





z Liberalism, p. 133. 
a Ibid., p. 134; Democracy and Reaction, p. 207. l 
3 Democracy and Resction, p. 207. 49b. cii., P. 137. 
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‘in the history of Europe. It is faskionable to conceive German militarism 

“as a product of the reaction against a beautifu. sentimental idealism that 

_ + Yeigned in the pre-Bismarckian era. Nothing could be more false. Ahe 

. political reaction began with Hegel, whose school has from frst to last provided 

by far the most serious opposition to the democratic and humanitarian ccn- 

ceptions emanating from eighteenth century France, sixteenth century Hol- 

land, and seventeenth century Englend. It was the Hegelian conception ofj- 

the state which was designed to turn the edge of the principle of freedom ay 

p fdentifying freedom with law; cf equality, by substituting the conception cf 

discipline; of personality itself, by merging the individual in the state; o 

~ humanity, by erecting the state as the supreme and final form of hum 
association." AR 











Hobhouse believes that not only is the Hegelian view of thev 

. state a generally dangerous and pernicious doctrine, but also that 

7 it specifically led directly to that view of international relations 
which produced the world-war.? 

«As to the relation between the state and the government, 
Hobhouse agrees with the general consensus of modern opinion 
in political science and sociology that the government is simaly 

ihe agent to which the state delegates the functions oi temporary 
political control. “Government is conceived not as itself the 
source of unquestioned authority, but as a function which certain 
individuals. are delegated to perform as servants, ‘ministers of 
the public as a whole.” 
Hobhouse distinguishes in an equal-y clear manner between 
the state and the nation. Logically speaking, the concept nazion 
t/ is quite different from either the state or a race. Nationality is 
primarily a psychic matter—a sentiment of unity which is appar- 
ently a direct heritage or expansion cf the older sentiment oi 
unity based upon the kinship which existed in tribal -socety. | 


r 


ationality, indeed, is not properly a matter of race. Most of the bodies «~, 
e of people which feel themselves to be nations are of highly complex -acial 
rigin. Yet the sentiment œ nationality is confessedly-analogous ‘to that 
of kinship: it is a natural unity stronger Tact than in the logical i 








1 Ibid., pp. 23-24. Hobhovse calls attention to Mr. Clarke’s ‘amous art.cle in 
the Contemporary Review for January, 1899, point-ng out the relation between the 
Hegelian philosophy and the Bismarckian political policy. 

2 Metaphysical Theory ef the State, p. 5. 

3 Morals in Evolution (3d ed., 1915), p. 60; cÊ Democracy and Reaction, p 221. 
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-. a composite effect of language, tradition, religion, and manners which make 
a certain people feel themselves at cne with each other and apart from the rest 
of the world. Pride and self-respect are closely bound up with it, and to 
‘destroy a nationality is in a dege to wound the pride and lower the manhood 
of these who adhere to it." 
Yet, however different. the state and nation may be as logical v 
concepts, their practical relation is most intimate and important. 

., If a state happens to comprehend solely a unified nation, the diffi- 

J culties of political administration are infinitely less than is the 
case where political sovereignty is extended over a heterogeneous 


assemblage of different nations. 


Analyze it away as we may, it (nationality) remains a great force, and 
those states which are rooted in national unity have in them a great living 
power which will carry them tkrough much adversity. But few states are 
fortunate enough to be one in nationality, and the problem of dealing with the 
minority nation is the hardest that statesmen have to solve. 

. Analyze the difference as you will, and explain it as you may, the - 
: State which is also a nation will have a different life from the State which is a 
fortuitcus concourse of atoms, or the mechanical aggregation of a series of 
conquests. To ignore the difference is to leave a huge sunken rock unmarked 
| on the chart of political prophecy.3 


< 


To the generally agreed upon attributes of state—territory, .- 
population, and sovereign power—obhouse would, as has been 
pointed out, add that the state shculd be looked upon as primarily — 

product of general social forces and conditions and as the great 
[pubic form of association for advancing the collective interests 
of mankind. Like most sociologists Hobhouse regards the state 
y a8 originating out of the matrix oi society and not as prior to 
( other forms of association.4 
The Historical evolution. of potttecal institutions—Professor _- 
obhouse’s survey of the origin and historic development of the 
state is one of the best summaries cf that subject to be found in — 
_ ¥ Social Evolution and Political Theory, p. 146; cf. Democracy and Reaction, l 
pp. 158 f. , 
2 Social Evolution and Political Thzory, p. 145. 
3 Democracy and Reaction, p. 160. 


4 Social Evolution and Political Thzory, p pp. 126 fÈ, 149, 186-87, 201} Liberalism, 
pp. 123-37. For the opposte view see H. J. Ford, The Natural History of the 
State. 
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any language. In any account of the origin of the state which 
urports to conform to historic accuracy one must start with 
yie assumption of mankind socially organized. The doctrine 
that the political bond was tke first which held men together in 
groups has no support, either in history or psycho‘ogy. That 
q /oohesive principle which formed the foundation of human asso- 
ciation was mutual interest and recognition, corresponding in a 
broad sense to the schedule of vital human interests suggested. by 
Professor Small, combined with Proiessor Giddings’ theory of 
the “consciousness of kind.” This social bond is resolvable into 
any components such as sympathy, interest in one’s fellows, 
altruism, and combination for mutual defense against enemies 
and for the advantages cf industrial co-operation.’ In addition 
to this general associative principle of mutual interest which 
underlies all association, one may find in each period of social 
evolution some dominating social bonc, which, while not so funda- 
<AMental as that of mutual interest, is more objective and apparent 


and serves to “give character to t ciet 


historic progress of the types of human social gidaria tion has 
revealed three such OTTERIN social bonds—kinship, authority, 
and citizenship.” 

The principle of kinship is the dominant sociel bond in primitive , 
society. The crudest type of social organizaticn among primitive 
peoples is that of the endogamous horde, but this form is rather 
exceptional among existing human societies, and the most charac- 

; |r primitive group is the exogemous clan based on blcod- 





É relationship, real and ficcitiouS> The Clan is, roughly speaking, 
an enlarged family living in a group and held together by ties of 
descent through either male or female ancestcrs. If the descent 
is traced through the male the clan is paternal; if traced through | 
the female, maternal4 Hobhouse wisely refrains from committing 

pee to the view that the horde, the maternal clan, and the 
paternal clan represent an invariable serial sequence in the history 


1 Social Evolution and Political Theory, pp. 127-28. 

2 Ibid., p. 128; Morals in Evolution (3d. ed. 7 795), PP. 42-43. 

3 Morals in Evolution, pp. 43—51- : ; = 
4 Ibid., pp. 44-52. a 
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of institutions, thus avoiding the chief pitfall of those “historical” 
sociologists who base their generalizations upon the antiquated 
work of early ethnologists and sociologists such as Morgan and. 
Spencer. The wider groups of primitive society were normally. 
he local community, compcsed of a number of contiguous exoga-`. ` 
mous clans, and the larger tribal unior. which included a number 
of these local communities." In describing the form and degree 
of government found in this kinship stage of society, Hobhouse 
makes use of the statistical data gathered in his Material Culture 
and Social Institutions of the Simpler Peoples. He finds that those 
who possess no effective gcvernment aside from the household 
constitute about one-half of the lower hunters, one-tenth of the | 
agricultural and pastoral peoples, and are practically absent 
among the higher agricultural grades. Those who have a recog- 
nized governmental organization make up from one-quarter to. 
one-third of the hunting peoples, about one-half of the agricultural - 
and pastoral peoples, and over three-fourths of the higher agri-. 
cultural peoples, often developing an embryonic pigeon in 1 the 
latter type.? These kinship associations 


bave' much vital force, compactness, and endurance, but they are narrow and 
in proportion to their strength tend to be hard, self-contained, and mutually 
rhostile. They are, moreover, adapted only tc rude economic conditions and 
a rudimentary condition of the arts of life. Hence, they yield with advancing 
civilization to the rule of force, by which, in the guise of kingly authority, 
far larger aggregetions of men can be held together and a more regular order 
can be maintained.3 


The very limitations of the kinship principle thus naturally 
lead to that type of political organization which is based first upon 
force, but later is transmuted into the principle of authority. 'This 
transition usually comes when a strongly organized paternal clan 
lior one reason or another starżs on a career of conquest.4 In this 
transiticnal process personal liberty has usually been forfeited 


1 Morals in Evolution, pp. 44-52. ; f 

2 Ibid., p. 54; The Material Culture and Social Institutions of the Simpler Peoples, 
chap. ji. 

3 Social Evolution end Political Theory, p. 147. 

4 Morals in Evolution, p. 55; Social Evolution and Political Theory, pe 134. 
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by both conquerors and conquered. The conquerors, in order 
o preserve the coherence essential to success, were compelled to 
‘confer almost unlimited authority upon, the chief, while the con- 
-quered peoples, though sometimes slaughtered, were usually 
‘reduced to.a condition of slavery or serfdom. The conquest 
usually increased the power of the chief who became converted 
into a king with a religious sanction for his superiority. There 
thus originated a political society, based upon despotism and 





cy agai by Teligion.t This new type of political order could 
ni 


‘ 


ot be long based upon force alone, but had to develop a theoretical 
justification for its existence. “The simple but comprehensive 
code of despotism merely lays down that one man is divinely 
appointed to determine what is best fcr all others, and therewith 
transmutes arbitrary power into righteous authority and slavish 
subjection into loyal service.’ 
teristics and contributions of this type of political order as follows a 


To sum up the results which the despotic principle—whether we regard it, . 


Hobhouse sums up the charac- , 


as authority resting ultimately upon force or as force transmuzed into author- 


ity—has given us: ` 
1st, as to the form of Society, we have— 


(a) The Absolute Monarchy, where the king is divine and lord without ‘ 


restraint of the persons or.properties of his subjects. This form has most 
vitality in relatively small and barbaric communities. 

(b) The Feudal Monarchy, suited to wider areas where power is delegated, 
and the governing class form a hierarchy. 

(cà) The Empire, founded by the aggregation of kingdoms, overstepping 


` national boundaries and exhibiting very varying degrees of unity and local 


freedom. 
and, as to the nature of Government, the conception of a moral duty to the 


t law is conceived as based upon authority and the social system upon the 


ron develops in proportion te the degree of unity achieved, but through- 


subordination of class to class. For this crder a religious senction is found, 
generally in the special association of the ruler with the deity, often also in the 
semi-divine character of the ruling race, or caste, or finally, in the belief in 
- their conquering and civilizing mission. 
. If, finally, we may endeavour to sum up in a sentence the function of this 
principle in human evolution, we may say that it belongs to the epochs of 





z Morals in Evolution, pp. £5-56; Social Evoluticn and Political. Theory, 
pp. 134 Ï. 
` a Morals in Evolution, pp. 57758. 
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expansion in culture and improvement in zhe arts of life. It is one.-method 
by which large communities can be formed with greater facilities for self- 
government and for the maintenance of internal order than the primitive clan 
or village community can enjoy 


The third type of political order is that which is based upon >» 
the bond of citizenship, and aims tc secure the recognition of - 
3 Apersonal rights and the advancement of the common good) | Che | 
two fundamental features cf the state based upon citizenship are) 
“the responsible individual fully seizec of civic rights and obliga- 
tions, and the responsible government expressing. the will of the 
whole society in law and aaministration.’* In this third type of 
political order the relations of governed and governing, as com- 
pared with conditions in the previous stage of authority and 
force, are reversed. Goverrment i is no longer the source of final 
or sovereign authority, but merely tke delegated agent. of the 
people as a whole. Law is no longer the ordinance of a despot, v 
but the will of the people expressed through its elected agents.) 
The subjects of a governmert have now become citizens of a state, and thev” ~ 
citizen has rights which are no less important than his duties. These rights - 
hold good against the government just as they hold against other individuals, 
for it is a prime characteristic.of the state based upon citizenship that it estab- . 
lishes the reign of law, and subjects its officers to this impersonal sovereign.4 


This type of political ozganization based upon citizenship 
first came into being among the Greeks of Athens, where the civic 
ideal probably reached the highest level in history. At the same . 
time, there were inherent weaknesses in the Greek system that 
rendered its perpetuation impossible. The so-called democratic 
state included a large slave class, ‘and ‘the lack- of unified action 
in the administration of goverrment, as well as the petty jealousies 
among the separate city-states, prevented the formation of that 
large-scale political union whica was essential to self-preserVation.> 


* Morais in Evolution, pp. 59-60; c:. also, Social Zvolution and Political Theory, 
PP. 138-39. 

2 Morais in Evolution, p. 63; Social Evolution and Political Theory, p. 140. 

3 Morals in Evolution, p. 6o; Social Evolution and Political Theory, p. 140. 

4 Morals in Evolution, p. 6o. 

5 2 orals in Evolution, pp. 64-66; Social Esoiution tad Political Theory, pp. 141742. 
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The Roman system Gegenerated into a political order based upon 
authority rather than citizenship, since the Roman system of 
city-state government could not adapt its administrative mechan- 
ism to territorial expansion in proportion to the increase of con- 
quered areas; and by the time that.the idea of federation had 
made any headway the Roman Republic had passed away.* The 
medieval city-states escaped the blight of slavery, which had 
been a curse to the Greeks and Romans, but their internal dis- 
sensions and their spirit of local isolation and exclusiveness were, 
if anything, more extreme than among the Greeks.? Because of 
these earlier failures the experiment of founding a political system 
on the(principle of citizenship had to be tried over again in thev 
‘rise and development of modern democracy ard of the modgrn 
national or territorial state.® In this last experiment there have 
been two ‘stages—the period of absolutism „during political con- 
centration and territorial aggression, comparable te the earlier - 
era of the’ “dominati¢ m-of the authoritative principle, and ae 
period ‘of the democratic reaction against ebsolutism.4 As 
result of this latter struggle, which has occupied the greater cst 
of modern history, 


government has come to recognize that its position is only justified by its 
function. n saene public oiler end: th2 general happiness... . . THe 
principle of personality has won the successive recognition of One right after 
another—the right to the proteczion of the tribunals or immunity from arbi- 
trary punishment, freedom in religious matters, first freedom of conscience, 
afterwards freedom of expression. and public worship, the right to discuss and 
criticize the acts of government, the right of meeting and association, ultimately 
the political right <o secure these likerties by an indirect share in the govern- 
ment of the country—all the rights which, when taken together, make the 
modern state what it is.s 


Hobhouse recognizes that the evolution of the modern state . 


based on the principle of nationality has been an important step 


ız Morals in Evolution, p. 66; Social Evoiution and Political Theory, pp. 142-43. 
2 Morals in Exolution, pp. 66-67. 

3 Ibid., p. 67. 

4 Thig 
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I  eunaea to 
the menace of nationalistic aggressior.: 
nena 
y Nationality is a Janus. It looks both ways—towards freedom and towards 
aggression. The struggles of subject nationalities with oppressors , and con- 
querors have filled a great chapter in the history of freedom. Yet nationalities 
that have become free have often gone on to enslave others. . . .... Hence 


She rise of nationality, essential in its first stages to political bey i is also 


a permanent menace to peace and order. y ` 


et the preliminary emancipation of suppressed nations is the 
Ca k prerequisite of a permanent and enduring inter- 
nationalism. “In proportion as political unity can be brought 
into accord with national sentiment the chances of international 
union are improved.’” 


v The national territorial state is not likely, however, to be the 


/ 


last stage in political deveiopment on account of one inherent 
weakness. The military ambition which is based upon nationalism 
is incompatible with the development of internal liberty and 
social harmony within the state itself. The growth of imperialism 
with its double code of political ethics—one for home government 
and another for dependencies—has already seriously threatened 
the existence of liberal and democratic institutions.? (Hobhouse 
maintains, as Kant and others had a century before, that the 


` political prospects of the future depend upon the development of 


a spirit of internationalism, which will-put an end to national 
aggression with its-wasting of the national resources and its reaction 
in the direction of political despotism, and will allow a nation 
peacefully to devote itself to the settlement of its internal problems 
and the realization of social justice) 

The future of the State is bound up with Internationalism. If the rivalries 
and jealousies of the civilized nations.can be so far overcome as to admit of 
combined action in the cause of peace, there is every reason to expect that 
within each nation the rule of right will be maintained and developed. If, 
on the contrary, wars are to give way only to peziods of armed peace, each 
country alike must gradually relapse into the rule of a dictatorship. The 

1 The World in Conflict, p. 63. 

2 Ibid., p. 86. 

_ 3 Morals in Evolution, p. 68; Social Evolution ane Political Theory, pp. 143 ff.; 


„ Liberalism, pp. 236 f.; Democracy and’Recction, chaps. i, viii. 
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country state, therefore, can hardly be tre final word of politics, but if progress 
continues it must consist in the quickenirg into active life of those germs of 
internationalism which the best statesmea of the nineteenth century helped 
to bring into a precarious existence.* 


Federalism. as a principle, has suggested a-method of recon- 
ciling- the'ideas of empire and damocracy,? while international 
arbitration is an equally effective agent for settling international 
disputes if its aid were only more > frequently and universally 
invoked.! 

{in concluding the discussion of political evolution, Hobhouse . 
makes it clear that he does not imply that these three broad anita 
in the development of the state sre stages which have always 
followed one another in a perfect chronological sequence in all 
cases. He simply holds that they are the dominant features L 
of political evolution) 

It follows that we cannot say that any of these ferms succeeds another in 
serial form as we ascend the scale of cul-ure. The history of society unfor- 
tunately is not so simple. All that we car say with certainty is that the three 
principles can be distinguished and the -orms of social union arising out of . 





Hobhouse’s masterly excursion into historical jurisprudence 
cannot be analyzed in this discussion, but it might be mentioned 
in passirg that nothing to equal it exists in any language within 
the same number of pages.’ He summarizes the main conclusions 
in the following paragraph: 


Briefly to resume the main phases ir. the evolution of public justice, we 
find that at the outset the community in-erferes mainly on what we may call 
supernatural grounds only with actions which are regarded as endangering -` 
its existence. Otherwise justice, as we know it, in the sense of an impartial 
upholding of rights and an impartial pur-skment of wrong-doing, is unknown. 


* Morals in Evolution, p. 68. 

2 Democracy and Reaction, pp. 153 ff. 

3 Ibid., pp. 195 ff. For Hobhouse’s mor: racent views on nationalism and inter- 
nationalism see The World in anti pp. & f; and Questions of War and Peace, 
pp. 183-224. 

4 Morcls in Evolution, p. 69; Social Eichtion and Political Theory, p. 148. 

sIt is contained in chap. ili of his Morals in Evolution, and i is entitled ‘ ‘Law 
and Justice.” 
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In the place of that we skave at the oxtset purely piate and personal retalia- 
tion. This develops into systematized blood-feuds.of consolidated families 
and clans, At this stage responsibility is collective, redress is collective, 
intention is ignored, and there is no question of assessing punishment according 
` to the merit of the individual. When retaliation is ‘mitigated by. the intro- 
duction of money payments no change in ethical principle occurs. It is only 
as social ordet evolves an independent organ for the adjustment of disputes ` 
and the prevention of crime that the ethical idea becomes separated from the 
husk, and step: by step the individval is separated from his family, and his 
intentions are taken into account, his formal rectitude or want of rectitude is 
thrown into the backgrcund by the essential justice of the case, appeals to 
magical practices are akandoned, and the law sets before itself the aim of 
discovering the facts and mzintaining right or punishing wrong accordingly. 

The rise of public. justice proper necessitates the gradual abandonment of 
the whole conception of the trial as a struggle between two parties, and sub- 
stitutes the idea of ascer-aining the actual truth in order that justice may be 

` done. That is at first carried out by supernatural means, viz., by the Ordeal _ 

and the Oath. These in turn give way to a true judicial inquiry by evidence 
and rational proof. The transition cccurred in England mainly during. the 
thirteenth century, the turning-point being marked by the prohibition of the 
ordeal by Innocent II in 1215. Thə early stages of public justice admin- 
istered by the recently developed central. power led to excessive barbarity in 
discovery and punishment of crime. it took some more centuries to prove 
to the world that efficacy in these relations could be réconciled with humanity 
and a rational consideration of the best means of getting at the truth. By 
so long and round-about a process is a result, so simple and obvious to our 
minds, obtained. 

3. Lhe forms of government end the problems of democracy.— 
With respect to the forms of government Professor Hobhousé has 
little to say about any type except democracy. His discussion 
of the nature, value, and limitations of democracy is extensive 
and illuminating, but he is not careful in his use-of-the-term—to 

. distinguish between dem 
of government. He tses the term in both senses, but also includes 
‘both in his discussion of democracy as a form-of government.” 
First, as to the meaning of democracy, Hobhouse correctly - 
points out that the terms may ‘be used in two different senses. 
pit may mean the direct, pa i jn 
_the affairs of government. Democracy in this sense—as a form 
1 Morals in Evolution, p>. 130-31. 
2 Liberalism, pp. 227 ff.; Democracy and Reaction, pp. 147 ff. 
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of government—is, however, no longer practicable. The affairs 


of government have become so complex and multifarious that 

“the body of the citizens have neither the training ner the time to 
handle the business of government. Even in America, the land 
which has most cherished this conception of democracy, it has 
been recognized that it is a forlorn ideal, and a specialized and 
trained civil service has developed.t_ The second conception of 

Sancta is that which is based on the idea of ultimate popular 
sqvereignty—the idea of a democratic state as contrasted with.. 
democratic government, though Professor Hobhouse does not, 

_ make this vital technical distinction clear.2 The successful appli- 
cation of democracy, even in this second respect, while not impos- 
sible, is difficult. This is due to the remcteness of responsibility 
which cannot attract a high degree of interest on the f 7 
erage votes, and to that confusion of issues which is partially 

e result of the unavoidable complication of modern politics, and 
partially the result of deliberate manipulation by party organi- 
zations, which leads the voter to despair of intelligent action.3 
Professor Hobhouse agrees with Graham Wallas that one of the « 
most essential steps which needs to be taken to clarify issues and ` 
awaken a sense of interest and responsibility on the part of the 

ass of the voters in the affairs of government is to revive the 
importance and vitality of local self-government.* 

That which is expected of the mass of the citizens under a 
régime of popular sovereignty is that they will give their assent 
to those measures which will promote the common welfare. They 
cannot be expected to make’ independent investigation into the | 
merits of every public question, but a successful democracy pre- t 
supposes able leaders to enlighten the people and that the people 
on their part will be sufficiently interested to give heed to the 
advice of the leaders. Democracy need not be assumed to give - 
a mere efficient government than monarchy or bureaucracy, 





` 


1 Democracy and Reaction, pp. 148-59. i 
2 Ibid., p. 150. 
3 Ibid., pp. 151 ff.; 180 ff.; Liberalism, pp. 232 ff. 


4 Democracy and Reaction, pp. 185 £.; Liberalism, pp. 232-33; cf. Graham Wallas, 
The Grea! Society; M. P. Follett, The New State. 
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but it may be justly claimed for it that by interesting the people’ 
democracy can develop the individual personality to a greater 
extent than any other type of government. If the people cannot. . 
be thus attracted to public questions the times are not yet ripe . 
for democracy.” Hobhouse sums up the advantages of democracy 
in the following paragraph: , 
Self-government, with <ll its defects, implies a recognition of the duties 
of government and the rights of the people; it postulates a measure of personal 


«freedom and of equal consideration for all classes. It is the natural instrument 
y of a growing sense of social solidarity, and the appropriate organ of a stirring 


aene 


national life.’ In a word, i: is the political expression of the idea of Right 
on which the modern State rests, and if thare be any other mode of government 
which ‘wotlld maintain that idea equally well, it has yet to be produced.? 


If democracy is as important as this, it is worth while to examine 
some of the difficulties which it faces and to suggest some of the 
improvements which it needs to make its working more effective 

_in the future. Hobhouse devotes the majority of his work on 
Democracy and Reaction to a substantiation of the thesis that 
nationalistic imperialism with the resulting despotic govetnment 
of inferior races is incompatible w:th the existence or success of 
democratic self-government at hom2.3 It is impossible to develop 
an arrogant and overb2aring bureaucracy to deal with foreign 
,2Gmiinistration without suffering from a reaction of the same 

rinciple upon domestic affairs. On the other hand, there is no 
necessary conflict between democracy and an extension of the 
federal principle which allows of local self-government within the 

.\ Jarger units. But, on the whole, internationalism rather than 
Y imperialism is the ally of democracy.’ There is, again, the serious 

` handicap, already pointed out, of the “dilution” of responsibility 
and of the complexity and confusion of issues in a modern 
democracy. f ; 

All that the ordinary vcter feels about a given act of government, then, 
is that it is an act of men to whose return to power he contributed one vote. 


_ 1 Liberalism, pp. 228 ff. 
a Democracy and Reaction, pp. 136-87. 
3 Op. cit., pp. 49 f., 147, 169; Liberalism, pp. 237 ff. 
4 Democracy and Reaction, pp. 153 ff. 
S Liberalism, pp. 241 £. 
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out of some two million or mcre it may be three or four years ago, when prob- 

` ably quite other questions were under discussion, and whom he will not be 

able to dislodge until perhaps two or three years more have passed, by which 
time again other questions have come up? 


One remedy that he suggests for this difficulty—an increase of 
the vitality of local self-zovernment—has alreacy been pointed out. 
Another of the difficulties of democracy is to provide adequate 
eae No form of government is more dependent for its success 
upon able statesmen than democracy, yet it must be admitted that 
democracy is not peculiarly adapted to produce such men. A 
certain amount. of brazenness is required of any man who. puts 
himself forward as a public leader in a democracy, and this is a 
quality which few great men possess, while it is a quality which the 
politician possesses in an egregious degree. Thus, while democzacy 
is particularly in need of men who can guide public opinion. with 
wisdom and discretion, such a form of government makes it espe- 
cially easy for quite the opposite type of persons to assume the 
function of political guidance: 


Finally, every form of government must be held responsible for the type 
of man whom it tends to bring to the front, and he who would weigh the merits 
and defects of democracy must take into account the character of the demo- 
craticleader. He.must measure the power of brazen self-assertion and unblush- 
ing advertisement to bring a man to the front in a society like ours;: he must 
allow that the capacity of gaining power depends more on the effective use 
of the rapier or the bludgeon in debate than on any proof of capacity to serve 
the country, while the art of maintaining power resolves itself into the art ol 
so keeping up appearances,as always to maintain the show of success for the 
moment, trusting to the levity of the public and the shortness of politica! 
memories to let the real final reckoning gə by without close inquiry. A popula 
leader is not wont to take long views. He seldom looks farther than the next 
General Election. It would sometimes seem that he looks no farther than 
the next Parliamentary division, and as long as he keeps his majority, recks 
little of the effect his words may produce—it may be, on the future of a historic 
party; it may be on the broad interesis of the nation; it may be in deepening 
the wretchedness of some persecuted peoplé in a distant land. IE sufficiently 
endowed with sophistica] skill and debating readiness, a democratic rule 
may become a very irresponsible being.? 


1 Democracy and Reaction, pp. 182-83 Aa 


2 Ibid., pp. 184-85. 
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Then, on the psychological side, demccracy has to make assump- 
tions which render its position precarious in proportion as they 
spre not verified by experience. Democzacy, of all forms of govern- 
‘ment, assumes the existence cf a common or public will. Without 
such an organization of the will of the community the democratic 
system must fall flat’ or degenerate into mere forms to which the 
real substance of democracy is foreigr.t Since it is well-nigh 
possible for the mass of the people to study in detail the issues 
Yat stake and arrive at 2 common opinion and manifest a united 
interest in public matters, it- is particularly necessary that they ` 
be instructed by the press, “but the bulk of the Press will lay 
_-beforé. the public” nothing that will not be popular. Its business 
is ‘tortickle its master’ $ vanity, to tell him solemnly that his duty 
plies there whither his prejudices already lead him, and to cover up 
` "rha hide awéy ail things done in his name which might be hurtful 
; his sel -esteen Ehe few who persist in telling the truth share ` 
= the traditional fate of the honest counselor at the hands of the 
mob of courtiers,” 
Finally, there are the problems of democracy and majority 
Bat including the protection of the minority and the avoidance of 
precipitate legislation. This problem has usually been looked 
„upon fromthe standpoint of preventing radical legislation, and the 
aristocratic and conservative second house has been hit upon as a 
device to prevent undue heste in progressive measures. Professor 
Hobhouse quite rightly points out that there is another side to be 
nsidered. At present the restraints are all placed upon pro- 
i histone and none on regctionary movements. There 
E Ete PEER exireme Measures propmed by a oruervative 
` majority, while a liberal majority has to face the aristocratic upper 
chamber, the bench, and the conservative tendencies in society 
in general which are now upheld by minorities’ A way to make 
e protection of the minority operate impartially, Hobhouse 
vce in his proposal for an impartial second chamber without 
the power to overthrow the government, but with the right to 


Liberalism, pp. 228-32; Social Evolution and saad Theory, pp. 191-92. 
2 Liberalism, pp. 183-84. 
3 Ibid., pp. 242 ff. 
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refer appropriate measures to the vote of the people. He thus 
advocates a limited use of the referendum, but stipulates that 
financial measures and others affecting only certain interests or 
` localities should be eliminated from consideration in this respect. ` 
He points out how the English experience has disproved at least 
one common charge against democracy, name:y, that plays into 
the hands of the rabble. No sconer had the people finally been 
enfranchised in England in 1867. ard 1884 than they put the 
Conservative party back in power ard kept it there most of the 
time for two decades. “The first act of the new British democracy 
was to install the Conservatives in power, and to maintain them 
with but partial exceptions for nearly twenty years. Never were 
the fears or hopes of either side more signally disappointed.’ 
Hobhouse considers the question as to whether an efficient 
bureaucracy or a partially bungling democracy should be preferred. ` 
He believes that with all its pae the latter promises more for the 
future of mankind. Bureaucracy provides an excellent means 
Vfor administration, but it is very pocrly adapted for determining 
oints of policy on a large scale. It is “the means to an end 
ather than the means for determining the end. ”. Agein, a bureau- 
cracy tends to become mechanical in its action and makes no 
provision for the development of the individual personality. 
“When administrative efficiency is made the supreme end, personal 
liberty, and religious and national divergencies become secondary 
and subordinate matters. There is not much consideration for 
the weaker brother, nor much patience with ihe offender. The 
grinding of the machine wears away these graces of humanity.” 
Hobhouse makes clear how in the last analysis the future of 
democracy is involved in the general progress of civilization and 
in the development of a socialized theory of politics. No people 
is fully enjoying political liberty when its industrial conditions \ 
are such as sap the vitality of the people, or when its international 
affairs are in such a condition that armed preparedness is necessary. 
“We may fairly conclude that the ideas of democratic government, 
1 Ibid., pp. 245-48. 
2 Democracy and Reaction, p. so. 
3 Ibid., pp. 119-24. 
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personal liberty, the supremacy of law as against arbitrary rule, 
national rights, the wrongfulness of aggression, racial and class 
eqtiality are in principle and in practice closely interwoven.’ 
Sovereignty, liberty, ond natural rights—Hobhouse’s use’ 
fhe term sovereignty is hardly clear or consistent. It seems 
that in most cases he uses it to mean the law-making and enforcing . 
power, though at times hë: appears to mean by it the ultimate 
power behind the constitution, which in democratic countries - 
resides in the mass of the people. While this is essentially Dicey’s 
istinction between legal and political scvereignty, Professor Hob- 
ouse does not: explain. explicitly which use he has in mind 
at different times. In his Morals in Evolution,’ he states that 
the distinguishing characteristic of the state based upon citizenship 
is the fact that law is now the embodiment of popular will and that 
government is subjected to the sovereignty of law. Again, he 
asserts that the federal system in the United States is charac- 
terized by the division of sovereignty between the states and the 
nation. Of course, it is a:cardinal quality of sovereignty, in the 
generally accepted sense, that it cannot be divided, but here Pro- 
fessor Hobhouse seems to refer to governmental power... Then, 
in his work on Liberalism, he contends that “the old doctrine of 
absolute sovereignty is dead. The greater States of the day 
exhibit a complex system of government within government, 
authority limited by authority.” Here, again, he must mean by 
sovereignty governmental power, for in no important modern 
state is actual sovereign power divided and. distributed. In his 
Democracy and Reaction, in discussing the possibility of an inter- 
national state or of an enforcement of international agreements, 
he argués that law may be enforced without any sovereign power 
behind it if the customary precedent for the enforcement of law 
‘is strong enough. But, at the same time, he refers in many places 
to the conception of ultimate popular sovereignty as the indirect 
control of the government by the .people—the ultimate’ ‘power of 
the electorate to determine questions of law and political policy.s 
Democracy and Reaction, p. 166; cf. also Liberalism, pp. 248-51. 
2 P. 60. 3P. 238. 4 Po. r95 ff. 
s Cf. particularly Democracy and Reaction, pp. 150 i a 
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In spite of these seeming inconsistencies, however, it need not be 

assumed that he does not have clear ard definite conceptions about 

the nature of sovereignty, since nothing more than casual references 

to the term occur in hisi works and nowhere does he attempt a 

formal definition and interpretation of the concept.* i e 
KY foes. s discussion of liberty and its reconciliation with v 





_ author y is particularly clear and setisfactory. Liberty he defines 

“in its most general sense as “the condition of mental and moral $7 
expansion) and of all forms of assccieted as well as personal life 
that rest for their value on sponteneous feeling and the sincere 
response of the intellect and of the will.’ Practically, however, 

/iiberty means the freedom of individual conduct in those lines of 
activity which do not interfere with the similar privileges of all | \« 
other normal members of society.’ Hence, liberty by definition 
implies the presence of restraints, and, as a matter of fact, the | 
pyoblem of realizing liberty in a society resolves itself into the 

roblem of successfully organizing the system of restraints within 

the group. ‘The old tradition cf the antithesis between liberty and 
authority therefore vanishes—the former cannot exis: as a univer- 

` sally realized ideal without the existence of the latter. 





The function of State coercion is to cverride individual coercion, and, of 
course, coercion exercised by any association of individuals within the State. 
It is by this means that it maintains liberty of expression, security of person 
‘and property, genuine freedom of contract, the rights of public meeting and 
association, and finally its own powez to cerry out common objects undefeated 
by the recalcitrance of individual members.5 


Hobhouse resolves liberty into its various aspects—civil, fiscal, - 
personal, social, economic, domestic, local, racial, national, inter- ., 
national, and political, and by dointing out the degree and quality 
of freedom which each implies, as well as the corresponding re- 
straints which are required, he gives a high degree of concreteness . 

1It should be noted, of course, that the conventional or Burgessian theory of 


sovereignty has recently been effectively assciled ‘in the writings cf Duguit, Laski, 
and the Gild- Socialists. 


2 Social Evolution and Political rie 200. 

3 Ibid., pp. 189 ff. 

4 Ibid., pp. 189-90, 200; Liberalism, pp. 91 f., 139, 144. 
5 Liberalism, pp. 146-47. 
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to a ART which 1 is otherwise wont to run into metaphysical 
generalities.* . 

The question of liberty and the restraints whi ‘it. involves, 
both upon individuals and upon. society , ‘asa whole, naturally 
leads to the question of what’ justification there is for these ` 
restraints. This justification is usually found -in “thie: S0- called | 
‘rights of individuals, and -Hobhouse devotes his. attention to an 
analysis of just what. these’ “rights” actually . mèan and imply 
from a sociological viewpoint. A right i in its most general sense ` 
ae finds: to be an. expectation which will appeal to ari impartial 
person as. being adapted: to the promotion of the general welfare , 
of the community? There can be no right of the individual which ` 
conflicts with the common good of the community or is inde- 
‘pendent of society. Hencz, there can be no “natural rights”. 
in the older metaphysical and juristic sense of the word, which 
yeferred to rights whick pertained to the individual prior to the 
[formation of political society and which it was the primary function 
of civil society to protect and guarantees But, if one conceives of . 
the normal functioning of a progressive society and the promotion - 
of the common welfare as naturel, then there may quite properly’ 
be recognized a new sociological variety of true “natural rights,” 
which are not assumed to be artecedent to society, but which 
constitute those indispensable Eberties and immunities which 
society should guarante2 to the individual in order to secure the’ 
proper adjustment between the welfare of society and the good of 
its constituent members:4 


` The rights of mar are those expectations which the common good justify 
him in entertaining, and we may even admit that there are natural rights of 
man if we conceive the common good as resting upon certain elementary 
conditions affecting tke life of society, which hold good whether people recog- 
mize them or not. Natural rights, in thet case, are those expectations which 
it would be well for a society to guaranzee to its members, whether it does: or 


x Liberalism, chap. ii. 
2 Social Evolution and Political Theory, pp. 196-98. 
.3 The view of Paine, Jefferson, Locke, erd others. 


4 Social Evolution and Porttical Theory, ap. 197-99; Liberalism, pp. 123 f.; 1273 
Democracy and Reaction, pp. 124-37. 
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acs not actualy guarantee them. f tais view is accorded, the more developed 
the ‘conception ‘of the common gocat the more completely will a society guar- 
antee the natural: rights of its indiv- dual members. A Å 


Therefore, a right is virtually only a condition of social welfare andı 
there must -be “many such rights; it is the “problem of social 
} ilosophy | to’ definé in principle, and of statesmanship to adjust 
in ‘practice’ the: bea ing of these’ several conditions. ”? Liberty is,. 
thus, a social cénception, which involves such a degree of restraint 
: «pon individual conduct-as- will insure the maximum freedom for 
society as a whole and its.component members. This restraint 
iis in turn justified by the rights of individuals, which are but the : 
ssential conditions of public welfare. Both liberty and rights” 
e thus social in origin and justification, and liberty is reconciled 
with authority by a demonstration that it is really dependent. 
upon authority for its origi, = existelice, and’ maintenance. 
- The proper scope of slak activity.—In regard to that pivotal . 
Polen in every theory of the state—the function and sphere 
of political action and the reconciliatior. of authority and liberty, 
Hobhouse’s treatment is among he best to be foundin sociological , 
‘literature. In-the first place he lays down the general rule that - 


it is useless to try_to define the sphere of legitimate state activity \w/ 


in specific terms, and at the same time hope to make that definition 
valid for every society. The scope of state activity is dependen 
upon the fundamental socia, conditiors-existing-in—any—societ =i 
If the society is highly homogeneous the state may develop a 
considerable degree of activity and interference with success, 
while a similar program wo.ld cause a revolution in a society 
made up of many different nationalities with different customs 
and ideals. To give the prablem a mathematical statement, the L 
‘scope of state activity is a function of the comfosition, progress, 
and organization of the society under consideration. 51> 


- 


The legitimate functions of tae state must depend ‘upon the whole cir- 
cumstances of the society which 15 under consideration. The’ kind of com- 
_ pulsion that is necessary, the degree of success with which compulsion ¢ can 
be applied, and the reflex consequences of its employment upon the general 


* Social Evolution and Political Taeory, p. 198. . 
2 Ibid., pp.-198-99; Liberalism, p 127; Democracy and Reaction, pp. 131, 137. 
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“life of ATN will depend essentially upon the composition of: the community. 7 
‘and the relation of the government to its subjects. - . 


But this does not mean tkat it is impossible to define in general: . ` 
„terms the proper scope of state activity. which will apply to any 
‘society. (it: may be stated as a general principle that the proper 
Aphere of state activity lies in carrying out those lines of activi `, 
wE u ormai ane concerted activity an the Dart of ihe soc uniformity an e y on the Dart of the society 


| IS nec essary.” 





This function (of state activity) may now be defined in general terms as v 
that of securing the best conditions for the common life, (a) so far as these | 
are best obtained by the use of public resources and governmental machinery, ~ 
(b). so far as such conditions are only obtainable by the use of compulsion; 
‘that is to say, where action is frustrated if not universal, and again where in 
the aksence of regulation one men can directly or indirectly constrain another, 
infringe his rights, obstruct his rational choize, or take advantage of his weak- 
ness or ignorance.3 


The state is an association for dealing with men in mass ant 
rith highly generalized matters, and, hence, cannot possess that + 
hiai in administration which is essential in handling the 
Higher aspects of social life or those questions in which variations 
of opinion and action are cesirable and. essential. Its function is 
primarily to deal with the fundamental commonplace foundatio 


of social welfare which will allow the superstructure of voluntary 
effort and activity to function in safety and harmony. Le 


The life of the state is crys-allized into the form of definite institutions, 
its ordinances have to be incorporated in laws and rules of universal appli- 
cation, and it must deal with men in masses znd with problems in accordance 
with what is general and not wizh what is particular. Hence it is. with diffi- 
culty adapted to the individuality of life; it is a clumsy instrument, as it were, 
for handling human variation. It is inadequate, to adapt Bacon’s phrase, 
to the subtlety of human nature. Its sphere is the normal, the prosaic, the: \ t 
commonplace; its business is to solidify the substructure of society rather than. | ¥ 
to pursue its adornment. It cen handle the matters upon which ordinary’ 
people agree better than those upon which there is a variety of bss 4 


Social Evolution and Political T, Mory, p. 188. 
_ 2 Ibid., p. 195. % oe 
` 3 Ibid., p. 2007201. ` $ + 


k -I bid. - Pp. 186-87." This is ae identical with Dircken s view. 
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This paket sae is, indeed, far removed from Hegel’s conception | 
V of the state as “perfected rationality,” but it is probably as near 
to the truth as Hegel’s view was remote. 

After thus establishing in general terms the sphere of baiat 
state activity as that which is primarily concerned with matters 
where a coercively secured uniformity is necessary; with promoting 

\/the conditions which make an organic and harmonious development 
of society and of the individual possible; and, finally, with handling 
commonplace and routine affairs, Hobhouse turns to analyze more 


in detail some of j ivities which the state should or 
might undertake within this general sphere of its justifiable inter- 
ference and activity. X 


First, as the proper attitude of the state toward priva te property, ) 
J e tries to steer a middle course between the antiquated meta- 
physical and legalistic theory of an inherent natural right of 
property and the socialistic view which so far emphasizes the 
social basis of property thax it ignores the psychological importance 
of the element of personal possession.” The besis of pro is 
_ essentially socjal; without the protection of the organized force 
the community the property of the individual would have a ` 
very insecure foundation, and without the co-operative industry 
-of society the production of wealth would be very small indeed. 
In spite of all criticism many people still seem to speak of! ‘the rights of 
property as though they were conferred by Nature or by Providence upon 
certain fortunate individuals, and as though these individuals hed an unlimited 
right to command the State, as their servant, to secure them by the free use 
of the machinery of law in tke undisturbed enjoyment of their possessions. , 
They forget that without the organized force of society their rights are not ' 
worth a week’s purchase.? 


On the other hand, one must. not ignore the value of individual 
property rights in stimulating effort; without this personal initiative 

7 aces would function as inefficiently as though the social basis 
of economic life was left insecure. 


To maintain and stimulate this personal effort is a necessity of good 
economic organization, and without asking here whether any particular con- 


¥ Liberalism, p. 211. 
2 Ibid., p. 189. 
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_ ception of Socialism would or would not meet this need we may lay dowh 
with confidence that no form of Socialism which should ignore it could possibly 
enjoy enduring success.* 


The proper solution of this problem lies in allowing to individual 
_ faction and then put the remaining wealth at the disposal of—~ os 
society Tor the Turthering of its collective welfare. SS Pog 
The central point of Liberal economics. then, is the equation of equal 
service and reward. This is the principle that every function of social value 
Tequires such remuneration as seryes to stimulate and maintain its effective 
performance; that every one who performs such a function has the right, in ` 
the strict ethical sense of that term, to suck remuneration and to no more; 


that the residue of existing wealth should be at the disposal of the community 
for social purposes.? 


The method which Hobhouse recommends for dealing with 


the large fortunes of today which represent a-control-ef property 
nd of politics quite of proportien-to-the-services-of the-indi- 


em ea Sy FTE INTE 
of inherited wealth, of socially created forms of individual wealth, 
and of excessively large incomes.. ‘{The true function of taxation 

eer is fo secare to society the element in wealth that is of social ori 
Ar, more broadly, al] that. does not owe its origin to the efforts of 
a jie living individ individuals. ”34 Society must try as far as possible to dis- 
criminate between earned and unearned incomes and levy a very 
A onsiderable tax upon the unearned type, and a sufficiently high 
ee upon the earned incomes so as to prevent their rising unduly 
above what the receiver of the income contributes to society. 
gi admits that it would be hard to d2termine just what amount 
Mah q.a great genius contributes to society, but contends that this is 
yp? never a practical question “for the man of genius is forced by his 
so own cravings to give and the only reward he asks from society. 
y 


is to be let alone and'have some quiet end fresh air.’’4 








1 Liberalism, p. 191. 


a Ibid., p. 209. Probably Professor Hobhouse would agree that this generali- 
zation is a good summary statement of the problem rather than its practical solution. 


3 Ibid., p. 202, 


ae oe pers eels few prada Ay 
© 6 MEA 
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This social appropriation of individually unear incom 


e., 
raises the question of what shall be done with the revenue th y 
obtained. ‘This is by no means as difficult a problem as to provide V 
the method whereby society is able to get some just reward for 
xits share in the creation of wealth. The opportunities for possible , ; 
expenditure in the matters of public education and sanitation va 
have by no means been exhausted. Then, there is the ever-present vá 
question of improving the lot of the poor. Hobhouse points out 

the fellacy in the argument egainst the taxation of the rich for 

this purpose which is expressed in the phrase of “robbing Peter 

to pay Paul.” He shows how this charge is groundless, since, 

in the first place, to allow a person to absorb more wealth than 

he creates is to allow him to rcb the state, and on the other hand the 
fulfilment of the requirement of an organic and harmonious social ,' 
life requires that no one be allowed to suffer from the lack of 
adequate physical comforts. He believes, further, that the 
proper method of handling the question of poverty is to adopt DA 
the primary aim of socialized preventicn rather than the relief 

of individual destitution. Qld-age pensions and general social 
insurance are steps in the right direction.* 

“dtp discussion of the share of The site in regard to poverty 
naturally leads to an analysis of what the general attitude of the | 
state should be in regard to labor. The basis of the legitimate .’ 
interference of the state in problems of žabor is twofold. In the Da 
first place, it is the duty of the state to ccntrol industrial contracts 
which are made under conditions in whick one party is at a distinct 
disadvantage. It is perfectly obvious that the individual laborer 
is at a distinct economic disadvantage in bargaining with his ~ 
employer. Out of the recognition of this duty has grown the 
legislation that resulted first in the regulation of laboring conditions 
ameng women and children and then gradually in an extension of 
the supervision of the state over the condition of adult malelaborers.3 
The second foundation of state interference with labor is to be ~ 


ee ee, 


t Ibid., pp. 202-5. : 
a Ibid., pp. 177-79; Social Evolution and Political Theory, pp. 170-80. 


1 Social Evolution and Political Theory, pp. 168-70; Liberalism, pp. 163-64, 
207. 


b 
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sf roo for in the duty of the state tc provide for the normal func- * 
tioning of the life of the mass of its citizens: 


If we grant, in accordance with the idea with which we have been: working 
all along, that it is demanded of all sane adult men and women that they 
should live as civilized beings, as industrious workers, as good parents, as 
orderly and efficient citizens, it is, on the other side, the function of the economic - 

` organization of society to secure them the material means of living such a life, 
and the immediate duty of society is to mark the points at which such means 
fail and to make good the deficiency. Thus the conditions of social efficiency 
mark the minimum of industrial remunecetion, and if they are not secured . 
without the deliberate action of the State they must be secured by means 
of the deliberate action of the State.t 


Further, there is the problem of how far the state may rightfully 
interfere in family affairs, and in matżers of religion and education. 
The state is justified in interfering in the affairs of the family in ` 

preventing it from interfering with the liberty of individuals and 
on “the basis of the rights of the cild, of his protection against 
‘parental neglect, of the equality cf opportunity which he may 
claim as a future citizen, of his training to fill his place as a grown-up 
person in the social system.’ In matters of religion, the state 
should refrain from any attempt to prescribe a certain form of 
S worship, but at the same time it should prevent such religious 
/{ practices as contravene the welfare of society. “It is open to 
a man to preach the principles of Torquemada or the religion of 
Mahomet. It is not open to men to practice such of their precepts 

as would violate the rights of others or cause a breach of the peace. ’’ 

_ With respect to education, the whole theory of the harmonious 
` adjustment of the individual to society and the organic functioning 
of society, which is at the basis of Professor Hobhouse’s theories, 

demands that the individual shall be fitted for an active partici- _ 

*/|pation in social life. Hence the state cannot neglect the duty of 
providing an adequate education foz its future citizens without 
being guilty of the gravest inconsistency. ; 


t Liberalism, pp. 204-5; cf. pp. 163-64, 185-85. 

` 2'Ibid., pp. 39-40. 
3 Ibid., pp. 29-31; cf. Social Evolution end Political Theory, pp. 181-82. 
4 Liberalism, p. 40; Social Evolution and Potitical Theory, pp. 180-81. 
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‘Hebhouse agrees with the position taken a century earlier by 
Kant to the effect that the improvement and perfection of the 
“internal arrangements of a political society are inseparably bound’ ` ` 
up with the provision of. external security. Throughout his 
Democracy and Reaction and in his books written during the Euro- 
pean war Hobhouse shows with great clarity the fundamental _ 
antithesis between socialized.democracy at home and militarism 
and imperialism in foreign policy. “The supporter of the League 
of Nations finds in the requirement for internal reform nothing 
but a pious platitude as long as security against external disturb- 
ances is not guaranteed.” Yo 
Is social progress to te achieved by conscious effort?—In his y/ 
lesion of political and social reform Hobhouse emphasizes 
tyo of his fundamental theses—the idea of progress as a growing, 
ealization of social harmony, and the doctrine that Western society’ 
has now reached the stage where it can achieve further develop- 
ment by the deliberate.action of the social mind. In the first 
pines the old Spencerian and pseudo-Darwinian conception of 
‘continuous, automatic, inevitable progress ” must be given up, 
since social evolution is more or less distinct from biological evolu- 
ticn and its factors are quite different in their operation from the" 
biological factors in organic evolution? Though in the earlier © 
stages of human development consciously and deliberately planned WY 
legislation to achieve social progress was uncommon if not unknown, - 
society has now come to the point where it can, if it will, control . 
the lines and degree of its own development.. Here Hobhouse is 
giving his assent to Ward’s major thesis. 


The turning-point in “ evolution of thought, as I conceive i cache 2 
the concep enters into ex licit conscious- 


ness as the directing principle of human endegvor, and, in proportion as the 
phrase ts adequately understood, is seen to include within it the sum of human Y 
purpose in all its manifold variety... .. Progress has consisted in the \ 


-realization of the conditions oi full social co-operation and in the extension 
of the rational control of life. 
pie Rea E S E, 






t Metaphysical Theory of the State. p. 106, Democracy cnd Reaction, PP: “of 
See below, sec. 7. 

2 Social Evolution and Political Theory, p. 160; cf. alo chaps. iHi 

3 Ibid., p. 1535+56. Italics are mine. Cf. also Deidopment: aad Purpose, pp. 
281 ff. See above, I, secs. 2 and 3. 
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__ Not only should progressive measures be brought under the deliber- - 
afive control of the social mind; they must also be synthetic in 
aslo d_designed to promote <he harmonious developme: a 
of society, for this is the essence ard core of progress.* This is 
where the danger enters from thet somewhat narrow-minded. 
agitation for social reform that takes into account only one need ' 
for, or method of, improvement. ‘No plan for social reform can be 
permanently successful unless it recognizes the necessity for the 
a7 harmonious and organic development of society. What is needed 
o make this synthetic view possible is a. comprehensive and well- - 
alanced science of society.” 
Oe 7. The state and international relations —In a to the | 
relation of the state to international matters, Hobhouse‘is_one 
Lk of the most uncompremising-of-erities~of medern_nationalism and 
imperialism. He stands firmly as a foe of manifest destiny, . 
of the necessity of war and a biological struggle for existence — 
to advance social progress, and of that view of foreign affairs which „ 
regards them_as-a-field_wh-ere_the_ethics of-personal relations do, 
not apply. This is, of course, in keeping with the Liberal tradition 
established by Cobdep and perpetuated by Gladstone.. In a 
splendid paragraph he exposes the basic hypocrisy of the imperial- 
istic apology for territorial aggression at the expense of a weaker 
people: 





a 


a 


Of course in every case (of aggression) some excellent reason has been 
forthcoming. We were invariably on the defensive. We had no intention 
of going to war. Having gone to war we had no intention of occupying the 
country. Having occupied the country provisionally, we were still determined 
not to annex it. Having annexed it, we were convinced that the whole process 

\ was inevitable from the first to the last. On each several occasion we acted 
purely on the. defensive, and on each several occasion we ended by occupying 
the land of our aggressive neighbors. Such is the fiction still solemnly main- 
tained. The naked fact is that wi are maintaining a distinct policy of aggres- 
sive warfare on a large scale and with great persistence, and the only result 


Social Evolution and Political Theory, pp. 92-03. 
a bid., pp. 2-6, 20475} ‘ch. American Journa y Sociology baaie Pry 
PP. 163-69. 
3 Democracy and Reaction, chaps. ii, viii 
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of attempting constantly to blink tke fact is to have introduced an atmosphere 
‘of self-sophistication, or-in one syllable, of cant into our politics which i is 
‘ perhaps more corrupting than the tnblushing denial of right. 


Of course, each imperialistic country suffers at home for its crushing 
- of the rights of others. As has been pointed out above, he holds . 
that imperialism and democracy are entirely opposed and mutually 
exclusive and the pursuing ef an imperialistic program abroad 
~ :Teaçts at. home in destroying zhe reform program of a democratic 

/ régime.? Then,.again, along with the unfortunate general reaction . 
of imperialism upon democrecy, it diverts the attention of the 
people from the need for imorevement at home and causes the 

of revenues of the state to flow into costly armaments rather than 
into “channels for the ipoyemene of domestic social con- 
ditions.’ 
As a remedy for the difficulties of imperialism he suggests an 
application of the accepted coe of individual ethics to the conduct 
of one nation with another. He believes that each nation should 
~ devote itself to the improvement of its internal conditions and 
leave other nations free to do the same. If there is ever any 
‘excuse for the voluntary interference of one nation with another 
it must be on purely humanitarian grounds. While he recognizes 
“that the nation which shoulé endeavour to follow a lofty standard 
of duty and honour would, ix the present state of international 
morality, be in the position cf a man who should carry Christian 
principles into-effect upon the Stock Exchange, or of a Quaker who 
should adhere to the strict tenets of his religion in the company 
of highwaymen,”’4 still he feels that if each nation stopped short at 
insisting on the maintenance of its own rights, it would ind its 
V neighbors much more willing to co-operate in this respect. Finally, 
he believes that in spite of the absence of an international sovereign ` 
es enforce the enactments of international law, the force of custom 
and the fear of ostracism would be entirely adequate to secure: : 
t Ibid., pp. 28~29. oa 
7 Ibid., pp. 49 ff. 
 Ibid.; Liberalism, pp. 237 8.; Socicl Evolution and Political Theory, pp. 144-45, 
+ Democracy and Reaction, pp. 20-5 
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` the enforcement of international Jaw if thie nations would co-operate E ha, 


heartily and sincerely.in submitting their difficulties to arbitration. 


As might have been expected of an alert and thoughtful student - 


-of human relations, Professor Hobkouse ‘was deeply interested 
. in the fundamental sociological problems involved in the world- 


war, its causes, and probable results. These he briefly analyzes - 


in his little book entitled The World in Conflict. He finds that at 


just the time when the old-European alliances and concerts were | 


“disintegrating from moral dry-rot? and were leaving Europe without 


any international guaranty against aggressive militarism, a very 
' dangerous philosophy of force and Reclpolitik was being developed 
` out of a perversion of the biological formula of the survival of the 
fittest: 

', The biological theory of evolution which was the crowning glory of nine- 
teenth century science could be ixterpreted as a justification of force and 
self-assertion. It then became a theory cf revolt against law and morals, 
and more particularly against the morals of Christianity..... The idea of 
violence was in the air, then, in the years before the wae: and it was not 


ern 


merely the violence that comes naturally from despair of all legal remedy. _ 


There was a deliberate theory of force. Men were being taught not to look 
too far ahead, not to wait till they could see where they were going, not to 
follow deliberately a reasoned policy, but rather to throw themselves on 
instinct, to strike a blow which would smash something and make an echo 
in the world even if they did not quite know what they were breaking or 
what would follow.3 


; This doctrine, which was fairly general in the ‘Western world 
‘before 1914, was intensified and exaggerated in Germany through 
the addition of certain allied obsessions of recent origin: 


Hegel’s divine State, Treitschke’s power, Nietzsche’s contempt of restraint 

are fused together in the faith which animates the governing classes of Germany, 

__ political military and academic-—fused in the medium of some misty conception 

“of the progress of mankind threugh competition and the fated superiority of 
“the German race.4 


“In thé. latter part of” this Fok ard in the concluding chapter 
of his. Questions of War and Peace Hobhouse deals with the question 


I These. arguments are summarized i in Democrccy and Reaction, chap. viii. In thè 

+ 1035- edition- of his Morals in Evolution, Hobhouse mentions in a footnote that his 

> statement that the future of democracy and social progress was bound up with the 
a “progress of internationalism was written before the outbreak of the war. 


2 Op. cìl., pp. 9 ff. 3 Ibid., pp. 38, 50. 4 Ibid., p. 56. 
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of the necessary reconstruction of international relations which 
. must follow the war if there is to be any hope that the world will be 
henceforth free of such calamities as the cataclysm of 1914. Hob- 
house sees two alternatives facing the states of the world, a con- 
tinuance of militarism, preparedness, more wars, and the cumulative 
self-destruction of Western civilization, on the one hand, and the 
provision of “some orderly mode of. governing the intercourse of ` 
nations,” on the other. The old cosmopolitanism, based on 
humanitarianism and free trade, died with Cobden. There is no .. 
longer any hope of reviving cosmopolitanism; only an international- 
ism based upon the recognition of both the independence and the - 
interdependence of national states can serve as an adequate foun- 
dation for the international relations of the future. Hobhouse 
regards as insufficient guaranties of future peace such proposed 
solutions as the Hague Tribunal and arbitration agreements, union 
against an aggressive state which violates international law, and 
the economic boycott of offenders against the law of nations. 
“I am forced, therefore,” he says, “to the conclusion that we must 
either go further or not attempt to move at all, and I should agree 
with my friend, Mr. Hobson, tkat there is no formal guarantee of 
a permanent peace except in’ zhe formation of an international 
state.’ Hobhouse believes that the most practicable method of 
erecting a world-state consists in developing a federation-out of the 
cxisting an ee uniting- this. with a federation of 
neutrals; finally taking in Germany, when ii becomes certain 
that the pacifist element dominates that country. The following 
paragraph briefly summarizes his plan: 

I would look forward, then, to the conversion of the existing Alliance 
into a permanent League or Federation, with a reguar constitution and 


_ definite functions, which should include some measur2 of cortrol over the ` F 
production of munitions of war. But from the outset I would contemplate , 


the extension of the League by the free entry of new members. . . . This: 


would at once transform it from an ordinary alliance into something. approach: -à 
ing a world-federation.4 3 ae : 


ne an 


® Questions of War and Peace, po. 1&3-86. 

2 Ibid., pp. 193-99. 

3 Ibid., pp. 214 ff; The World in Conflict, pp. 88 ff. 
4 The World in Conflict, p. 94. 
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There is little doubt but. that the events and outcome of the Peace l 
Conference at'Paris disillusioned Mr. Hobhouse, as it did so many, ~ l 
other. „hopeful liberals, on the matter cf the adaptability ‘of the 
Entente Alliance to furnishing the foundation of a just and durable 
league of nations! No ore can doubt, however, that the moral 
collapse of the Conference su3stantiated rather than discredited 
` Hobhouse’s. thesis that some. kind of world-organization must be ` 
provided if peace is to endure longer than is necessary for the 
European nations to recover from phe losses Sustained in the 
- present conflict. 
8. Extra-legal forms of social -control —Of ET RE s detailed y 
- discussions of the origin and growth cf those extra-legal forms of 
social control exerted by society over the individual available 
space ‘forbids more ‘than á casual mention. In ‘substance he 
_ demonstrates how great apart of human conduct is the: result of 
the more. or less .unconscious coercive power of social ` customs 
and traditions which are often more tyrannical in their domination 
than the coercion of the codiied law, but which are less odious to the 
individual because he accepts them as a matter of course or quite 
unconsciously bends to their sway: 


_ The greater part of each man’s personal experience is made up out of his ~ 
interaction with others in the multifazious relations of life, and these relations, 
- from the: earliest known phases of human society, are controlled by customs . 
which arise out of the needs of social life and are maintained by the social | 
tradition. Through this tradition society exerts a continuous control over 
the individual, of which avowed and obvious coercion is the least important 
element. The vital fact is that from infancy upwards the social milieu into’ 
_ Which he is born: interpenetrates his thought and will, and turns his indi-' 
viduality into a creation of the time end place of his life? . 


“In conclusion, Professor Hobhouse paints ‘out at length how the 
political and social theory of a period is a reflection of the social 
and intellectual conditions at the time it was produced. He 

- traces this in detail in regard to the development of the political 

_ creed ofthe English liberals.* i 


. See J. Me Keynes, Economic “Consequences of the Peace for the most trenchant 
_ analysis of the manner in which the old diplomacy erd international policies dominated 
` the Paris Conference. 
a Social Evolution and Political Theory, p- 94; cf. Morals in Evolution, Part I. 
3 CE. Liberalism, passim, particularly shap: Ei, and Democracy and Reaction, 
chaps. iii, ix. 
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wl. Q. Conclusion. —To sum up very briefly the nature of his 
writings and the contributions of Professor Hobhouse to political 
theory it might be said that his method of presentation is charac- 
teristically English. Like most Englishmen he steers clear of” 
abstract metaphysical questions in-his ‘social theories and is emi- 
nently practical, concrete, and matter of fact in his analyses. His 
insistence upon the necessity of harmonious social development 
as the proper goal of social evolution, and upon the desirability « of 
employing the best collective thought'to this problem, thus making 
it an artificially directed movement, cannot be too highly com- 
mended. Again, his candid analysis of democracy in which he 
makes plain its many defects, and yet demonstrates with equal 
clarity that no adequate alternztive for it has yet been discovered, 
is one which is likely to startle the complacent apologists of democ- 
racy, but is equally designed to give courage to its alert adherents. 
in the struggle to improve its defects and save its virtues for the 
benefit of humanity Then, he clearly outlines what so many 
writers have ignored, namely, the very intimate relation and. 

- interdependence between social, economic, and political democracy.. 
He is also one of those clear-headed thinkers who understands that. 
the modern, state is not an isolated unit, but is dependent for its. 
internal prosperity and progress upon ‘security against external 
aggression, and freedom from the paralyzing expense of providing 
permanent and extensive armament against potential-wars. Hez 
therefore lends the weight of hi$ authority ‘as a student of social 


science i to. the support of th: _to secure a stable 
and pacific international order. f 2>']. 


«Cf. Morley’s essay on “Democracy and Reaction,” loc. cit. 
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ABSTRACT 


Description of neighborhood. The neighborhood is located in a flood plane near 
the center of the city. It comprises one of the oldest sections of the city and has been 
subject to periodic floods for years past. It is inhabited by working-class people, 
chiefly of American origin. Mobility of neighborkood population. The neighborhood 
serves as a reservoir for the city’s human wastes. Families come and go in constant 
succession, and there are also frequent changes of residence from street to street within 
the neighborhood. There is a small nucleus, however, of stable superior families. 
The comparative absence of secondary means of communication, such as telephones 
and automobiles, makes the less mobile inhabitants—old men, women, and children 
completely dependent upon the neighborhood institutions for their associational life. 
Homes. Most of the homes are obsolete both in structure and fixtures; scarcely ro 
per cent have electric lights: about half of them are without baths or indoor toilets. 
Overcrowding is not prevalent except in alley houses. Family life. The neighbor- 
hood is a collectivity of very unlike family groups. Superior wholesome families are 
frequently found living next door to disorderly wortaless people. Under such circum- 
stances complete avoidance is practiced. The superior families usually represent 
-early settlers who, on account of property ties, cannot leave their undesirable surround- 
ings. Economic condition. This district represents the lowest economic level in 
the city. Home ownership is uncommon, and rerts average less than fifteen dollars 
per month. However there are marked differences in the comparative economic 
‘status of adjoining families. Family groups in the depth of poverty are frequently 
found living sidé by side with families having comfortable incomes. Letsure-time 
activities. Most of the homes are ill-equipped with facilities for the fruitful utilization 
‘of leisure time. Reading materials are scant or wanting; musical instruments are | 
found only in a small percentage of the homes. Outdoor leisure-time activities. The 
‘movies are the most popular form of commercialized recreation for‘ mothers and 
children. The elder males find their chief enjoyment in the neighborhood saloons, 
while the youth, for the most part, patronize the uptown poolrooms and dance halls. 


PART Ii. AN ANALYSIS OF A DISINTEGRATED CITY 
NEIGHBORHOOD 


V. DESCRIPTION OF NEIGHBORHOOD 


The following survey was undertaken upon the suggestion of 
the Brotherhood of the First Congregational Church of Columbus. 
For a number of years the church has been supporting a social 
settlement house, located on Broad Street, in the heart of the 
region west of the river. With a view to extending its activities 
on a more scientific and efficient scale, the Brotherhood voted in 
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` the spring of rọrọ that a survey of the neighborhood surrounding 
the social settlement be madz and a program:of action outlined in 
conformity with the findings. : The writer was selected to engineer 
the survey. The field work-was done by advanced students in his 
classes in sociology at the state university. 

The actual field work of the survey falls into three divisions: 
first, a house-to-house canvass of one thousand households located 
in the neighborhood just indicated.. An attempt was made to 
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reach every home in this district, but frequently the house was 
empty when the investigator called, and although second visits 
were made in most cases, still many households were thus unavoid- 
ably omitted. In the second place a study was made of all the 
neighborhood institutions—churches, schools, industries, and of all 
the forms of commercialized recreation. And lastly, special inter- 
views were held with about twenty of the oldest residents of the 
district in order to obtain data concerning the history, leading 
changes. and dominant forces in the neighborhood. 

The neighborhood that we are about to describe is located in the - 
“flats” lying immediately west of the central part of the city. As 
indicatel on Map VI, the regicn in question is bounded on 
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ue yer aide by a loop of the Scioto River. It comprises a low 
ie ‘flood: ‘plane stretching west in triangular shape for about three 
: miles to the Hilltop district. The eastern end of the district, or - 
i apex of the triangle, is less than a quarter of a mile in width, while 
- -thé western base is about ‘two miles wide. This district has been ` 
l subject to periodic floods, occarring, according to reports of the 
my oldest inhabitants, about every fifteen years. The most serious of 
` these floods,.in the memory oi the oldest residents, took place in — 
the spring of 1913 when the entire eastern half of the district was 
for a few days covered by water from: six to ten feet in depth. l 
This neighborhood comprises one of the oldest sections of the 
-city of Columbus. The central part of it was originally known as 
the village of Franklinton; the old county court building was 
located at the corner of Sandusky and Broad streets, the present 
site of the Franklinton School. Sullivant Avenue, the southern 
boundary line of the neighborhzod, is named after Lucas Sullivant, 
the original owner of the “bottoms” lying west of the river. In 
the early days this district was so swampy and so undesirable for 
habitation that Mr. Sullivant gave lots to settlers to induce them - 
to come and reside there. Hence Gift Street got the name it 
still retains. 
The neighborhood was ouni inhabited by “plain soning 
“people.” Broad Stréet was the main thoroughfare and, in the, 
opinion of many of the old’ timers, did a much more flourishing 
business twenty years ago than it does at present. The eastern 
` section of the neighborhood, lying immediately west of the river, 
was, in the early days, known as ‘ Midcletown” and was considered 
by the people living farther west as a “rough”, section. The local 
differentiation has, however, faded away; only a few of the old 
settlers seem to be familiar with the implication of the early local 
distinction. l 
There is general consensus ci opinion among the older settlers 
that the neighborhood made a rapid decline immediately following 
the flood of 1913. Aż that time many of the more prosperous 
families moved to other parts of the city, especially to the new 
addition opened up just’ then cn the Hilltop. Real estate prices 
declined rapidly, dropping to one-third or one-half their previous 
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values. .This in turn brought aiiaae an influx of colored and oe a i 
white families, with the consequent further ao on of, tie rs 


neighborhood. 


The area surveyed includes eleven precincts, which in A had ; 


a total registered electorate of 1,824.1 The city’s registered elec- `` 


torate for that year was 45,654, or approximately one-sixth of the’ 
estimated population of the city as a whole. Figuring on this 
basis the district covered by our survey has a total population of 
approximately 11,000. The one-thousand househclds visited had 
a total population of 4,176, which is considerably over one-third of 
the estimated population of the entire neighborkcod. Table III 
gives the ii a of the population according to age and sex. 


TABLE tt 


Ace AND Sex DISTRIBUTION oF PopoLaTIoN oF NEIGHBORHOOD IN COMPARISON 
wits Taat or CITY as A WHOLE 





,| PERCENTAGE IN EACH 
Group 


Meighbor- | Ci 
mee ee 


ee en eS a SENET 





215 242 457 10.9 7-9 
2x6 22 445 10.6 - 7.4 
216 198 414 9.9 7.4 
152 107 349 8.4 Q.I 
158 182 340 8.1 II.I 
318 343 66r 15.9 20,6 
253 30r 554 13.3 15.5 
467 418 &85 21.2 20.8 

40 31 7I 1.7 G.2 

2035 2I4I ; 4176 roo roc 


* U.S, Census, 1910. 


A few interesting facts are revealed L by this table. For instance 
the ratio: of small children for the neighborhood is considerably 
higher, and the ratio of adults, in the most productive years of life, 
considerably lower than for the city as a whole. ‘Ir this area the 
percentage of children under fifteen years of age is 31.4 as against ` 
22.7 for the city as given in the rọrọ Census. On the other hand, 
the percentage of adults in the age group 15-45 is only 45.7 for the . 

* Thirteenth Census of United States, II (1910), 399. 
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neighborhood in contrast to 56.3 for tke city. Again the proportion 
of the sexes in the neighborhood is quite different from that given 
in the 1910 Census for the city asa whole. In the district surveyed 
there are but 95 males to every 100 females as against 101.5 males 
to: every 100 females in Columbus, znd 104.4 males to every 100 
females for the state of Ohio. 


TABLE IV 


PLACE oF BIRTH oF WAME ADU=TS 18 YEARS AND OVER 


















OTHERS 
Prace or BIRTH HUSBAND Wer TOTAL 
Male Female 

Columbus......... 179 194 135 136- 644 
Elsewhere in Ohio.. 418 462 185 155 1,220 
Elsewhere in U.S... .. veh - BEF 137 50 5I 405 
Germany. ........ eee eee eee 2I 19 4 r 45 
Ttal saos aae mein eats 17 15 I 2 38 
Treland icy ci esas ates occas II 13 BY dade teak 26 
Great Britain. .............. II 7 I 4 23 
PASEET A o f APEE E E ET 7 7 4 I 19 
Switzerland... ............00 4 3 [fades nte I 8 
Roumania... 2... ec cece ee eee | EES EEA siete celtics 2 
Canada ives cversiaeceses) austen I s a CO 2 
Tdi seis: si ea Sie een soe ores Xo) E EAEAN EA I 
Australia... 0.0... ee eee eee e E AEETI ETAT EEE ates I 
Franee noe men e AE T ol |iinam isi r EA EE 2 
Unknown vis feces cae vise’ 34 3I 36 25 126 

Totaliciec Sie riari ist 854 | 309 420 376 2,559 





It is quite evident that this is predominantly an American 
section of the city; 26.5 per cent of the adults whose place of birth 
is known were born in Columbus, 76.6 in Ohio, and only 6.7 per 
cent were born in countries other than the United States. Of 
those born outside of the United States only 111, or 4.5 per cent of 
the total population, come from non-English-speaking countries and 
these represent six different nationalities. With the exception of a 
small Italian neighborhood lying north of the subway on Rogers 
Avenue, there is no nucleus of foreign born in the entire district. 


These figures show that the population of the neighborhood contains more than a 
normal distribution of the ecanomically weaker age and sex groups. Economic . 
forces tend to distribute a city’s population according to the relative strength of 
families in the competitive process. 
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Of our one thousand families forty-three were colored. If these 
were segregated.in a single section of the district the number would 
be of minor significance as it comprises such a small percentage of 
the total population. But on the contrary these colored famil=s 
are scattered over a large part of the neighborhood. Table V pze- 
sents a list of the streets on which they dwell. 


TABLE V 
Location oF COLORED FAMILIES 





Street Number of Families Street ‘| Number of Famciies 
Chapel.......--..264, 6 Mill. 2... ee... I 
Capital. sses soresme us I Rich: aea gyaran ccs I 
Cherry esi erciiserids / 2 States ieres eserci I 
Grubb...........008 3 Scottie cv. ssceauecs 2 
Jones... ... cece ee eee 3 Sandusky........... 4 
LUCAS sieie dc ook eae 2 Starling. ..........0. 5 
McDowell............ 8 TOW. reseni I 
McKinley. ........... 2 W. Broad........... I 


A glance at the map of the neighborhood (p. 487) will show tat 
colored people are to be found on almost every street from the river 
as far west as Sandusky Street, and, north of Broad Street, as far 
west as the survey extended. 

Most of the colored families have made their way into this 
district since the flood of 1913. Of the forty-three househclds 
reporting, only two have been in the neighborhood more than six 
years; thirty-two, or 74.4 per cent, have been in the neighborh.0d 
less than three years; and nineteen, or 44.2 per cent, have beet in 
the neighborhood less than one year. Most of these colored pecple 
are recent arrivals from the south, only nine of the heads of hotse- 
holds were born in Ohio, eight came from Virginia, six from Georzia, 
four from Kentucky, three from Alabama, and the remaining tair- 
teen from various other states throughout the Urion.' 

z My reason for discussing the colored family in detail is to emphasize its signifi- 
cance from the standpoint of neighborhood disintegration and decline. Thee is 
probably no more valid criterion of the disappearance of neighborhood sentiment 
in any locality inhabited by American people than to find colored families disp -rsed 
here and there among the white families. Where any degree cf neighborhood zon- 
‘sciousness exists social pressure invariably keeps the colored family out; but ir the 
absence of local sentiment, the advent of the negro drives the more enterprising white 
folk to look for new quarters. ` 


can 
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VI. MOBILITY OF NEIGHBORHOOD! 
_ We have already discussed the question of mobility with refer- 
ence to its more general aspects from the standpoint of the city as 
a whole. According to our general test of mobility, namely the 
percentage of the 1917 electors who failed to re-register in their 


TABLE VI 
Home OWNERSHIP 3Y STREETS 


Percentage of 


Renter wners 
367 21.8 
I9 13.6 
I5 II.7 
37 24.4 
31 8.8 
17 15.0 
35 15-3 
2I 25.0 
II 00.0 
84 27.5 
32 27.2 
45 25.0 
22 24.0 
226 38.0 
30 40.0 
28 28.2 
39 31-5 
13 35-0 
9 47.0 
28 26.3 
12 53.8 
12 52.0 
9 49.0 
35 30.0 
II 56.0 
593 28.8 








respective precincts in 1918, the eastern end of the neighborhood 
under consideration comprises one of the most mobile sections of . 
the city. The two precincts which cccupy the territory between 
the railroad tracks and the river lost almost two-thirds of their 
registered voters during the short period of one year. . However, 
the neighborhood increases in stability the farther west one goes. 

1 The reader is referred to Map III (Amer. Jour. of Sociol., XXVII (September, 


1921], 163) for a general camparison of the mobility of this neighborhood with that 
of other sections of the city. 
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The precincts lying west of the railroad tracks, with one exception, 
have a re-registration of electors of over 50 per cent. This sec- 
tional difference in mobility is further emphasized by the difference 
in the percentage of home ownership for the two divisions of th2 
neighborhood. For instance only 21.8 per cent of the homes 
between Skidmore Street and the river are owned by their present 
occupants, as against 38.1 per cent for the region lying imme- 
diately west of Skidmore Street. Table VI indicates the varying 
percentages of home ownership, by streets, for the two divisiors 
of the neighborhood. 
With respect to change of residence, Table VII gives the 
length of time each family has lived in its present home, in the 


TABLE VII 
` COMPARATIVE Mopsiiity or Two Crry NEIGHBORHOODS 























CoLrumBus 
Years House Neighborhood City Horse Neighborhoed 
Per- Per- Fer- Per- Per- 
No cares No centage No. etase No contuge No aces 
o I... 237 | 23.7 | 146 | 14.6 51| 5.1] 8071 35.9] 477 | 23-4 
IP Behan 158 | 15.8 09) 9.0 33 | 3.3 | 447 | 27-9 | 312 | 15-3 
BB edie 106 | 10.6 8&8 | 8.8 47 | 4.7 | 269 | 10.8 | 228 | 11.4 
K T. S I02 | 10,2 89 | 8.9 40} 4.0] 155] 6.2] 335] 6.6 
4T Seeeee 46 | 4.6 40 | 4.0 25} 2.5 86 3.4 92} 4.5 
ES Geria 44] 4.4 46 | 2.6 30| 3.0 92 3.7] ror] 4.9 
O= Fan. 53] 5-3 52] 5.2 3r] 3.2 75) 3.2 79 | 2-9 
JA Bl... Is} 1.5 28] 2.8 23] 2.3 72 | 3.1 94| 2.6 
BF Qs is. 16} 1.6 28 | 2.8 22 | 2.2 z| 2.9 76| 2.7 
Q-I0...., 17 Is7 17.) 1.7 Iq] 1.4 45 1.8 67| 2.4 
IOI... 84 | 8.4} 94] 10.4 | ī06 | 10.6} 200| 8.0] 235 | 12.5 
I§-20..... 37 | 3.7 82 | 8.2] 41g] z1.5 53 2.1 88 | «.3 
zoandover} 85] 8.5 Ir | 18.2 462 | 46.2 28 I.E 52 2.5 
Totals.. .| 1,000 | roo 1,000 | X00 | 1,000} 100 |2,498 | 00 | 2,035 700 





* The neighborhood studied comprises about a square mile lying immediately adjacent to the campus 
of the University of Washington. It is a neighborhood of home owners of the y odie economic cies. 

ities and lodging houses were not included in this survey. The data were collected by the local 
Y.M.C.A. as part of the Interchurch World Survey in the winter of 1920. 


neighborhood, and in the city, and compares the result with that 
of a similar study made of a neighborhood in a higher econcmic 
area in the city of Seattle, Washington. 

It is apparent that the mobility of both of these neighborhcods 
is very high indeed. However, our broken-down neighborhood in 
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Columbus is even less mobile than the higher economic neighbor- 
hood of Seattle.’ In the former 60.3 per cent of the families were 
occupants of their homes for less thar: four years, and 42.2 per cent 
residents of the neighborhood less than four years, while in the 
latter neighborhood 70.8 per cent of the families have. lived less 
than four years-in their present homes and 56.5 per cent less than 
four years in the neighborhood. 

Although the. Columbus neigkbo-hood has.a large fringe of 
mobile families, still it also has a consilerable stable nucleus. Over 
18 per cent of the one thousand familias visited have been residents 
of the neighborhood for twenty years or more, and of these families; 
8.5 per cent have lived in their present homes throughout this 
period. This stable group forms the backbone of the neighborhood. 
Practically all of these householders are home-owners, and many of 
them are marooned superior families who are held in the neighbor- 
` hood on account of property tizs. 

The data for Seattle are not comparable in this respect, owing to 
the fact that the district surveyed is relatively new. Most of the 
present homes have been erected during the past fifteen years. The 
high mobility, however, during the last ive years is not entirely due 
to the.erection of new dwellings, inasmuch as the older settled sec- 
tions of the district show ot as üi a mobility as the newer 
streets. 

Unfortunately we have no irformat:on concerning the length of 
time the Seattle families have been residents of the city. It is 
` interesting to note, however, that cons:derably over half, 57.7 per 
cent, of the male heads of households in our Columbus neighborhood 
have been residents of the city for fifteen years or more. It is 
` quite evident, therefore, that the changes of residence among this 
economic class of the Columbus population are intra~-community 
or intra-neighborhood rather than from one community to another. 

Change of family residence, however, does not tell the whole 
story’ concerning the mobility of the pepulation of our Columbus 

I Elsa -G. Herzfeld found irom a stucy of a group of tenement-house families in 


New York “that the average length of residence is about a year and a half,” and: 
that many of the moves are from “house zo house im the same block.” —Family M ono- 


graphs (1905), p. 48. 
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neighborhood. It is also necessary to take into account the number 
of detached or floating persons who live as boarders or lodgers in 
the neighborhood. Our house-to-house canvass shows that there 
are 417 such persons, 236 males and 181 females, scattered among 
267 of the 1,000 homes visited. This doating element is to be 
found for the most part in the eastern end of the district where 
the leading factories are located. Starling Street especially, due to 
its proximity to the railroad and the Godman Shoe Factory, has 
become a center for boarding and lodging houses. 

The relatively high physical mobility of the population of this 
neighborhood is somewhat counteracted by the lack of adequate 
means for communication. As was indicated elsewhere in this 
study mobility depends upon many factors other than the mere 
change of residence." Time and means for getting about are also 
important considerations. Thus people living in the lower eco- 
nomic areas may have a high degree of mobility, so far as change of 
residence is concerned, and still be very much more dependent upon 
their neighborhood institutions than are the home-owners of the 
more stable and economically superior residentia! districts. The 
telephone, the automobile, and the business contacts give to 
the latter an independence of neighborhood organizations which the 
former do not possess. For this reason we have attempted to 
ascertain the facilities at the disposal of the people within this 
neighborhood for secondary. means of communication. 

Only 77 or 7.7 per cent of the 1,000 householders interviewed 
reported the ownership of an automobile.” And practically all 
of these machines are owned by families living on or west of 
Sandusky Street. In regarc to the possession of telephones, 289 or 
29.8 per cent of the households had this means of communication. 
This number of telephones may seem rather high, considering the 
low economic status of the neighborhood, but, as will be shown 


*Cf. Amer. Jour. of Sociol., XXVII (September, 1921), 167. 

* The total number of persons in the 1,000 households was 4,176; this leaves one 
machine for every 56.8 inhabitants. According to the Goodzich Rubber Company 
report, there was, in 1919, one moitcr-vehicle for every 10.4 inhabitants in the state 
of Ohio; and one fer every r4.2 inhabitants in the United States. Cf. J. Phelan, 
Readings in Rural Sociology (1920), p. 256. 
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later, the neighborhood is not a homogeneous economic unit. On 
the contrary it represents mixture of families with respectable 
incomes living side by side with femilies who are in the utmost’ 
poverty. 

If is difficult to measure the degree of Fe ere of this popu- 
lation upon its neighborhood institutions. The proximity of the 
_ region to the heart of the city makes the uptown institutions 
easily accessible to those with the means and desire to attend. 
That the different age and sex groups vary considerably in the 
degree to which they patronize the uptown institutions and 
places of amusement is shown by th2 facts brought to light in our 
study of the neighborhood churches and commercialized forms of 
recreation. Small children, mothers, and the older men are almost 
entirely dependent upon the neighborhood for their social and 
recreational life. . 


VIL. ECONOMIC STATUS AND OCCUPATIONAL LIFE 


The neighborhood surveyed Zalls in Wards 9 and 10; these two 
wards, it will be recalled, conrdrise the lowest economic area in the 
city. Ward 9, which includes the easzern end of the neighborhood, 
represents the lowest economic rating of all the wards in the city, 
having an average per-electcr household-furniture appraisal, in 
1917, of only $34.11. Ward ro, in which the major part of the 
neighborhood is located, has the second. lowest rating with an 
average household furniture listing of $54.66. 

Another index to the comparative economic status of different 
sections of a city is the average montkly rentals paid per dwelling. 
Unfortunately we have no data at hand to enable us to compare 
rentals of this neighborhood with those of other regions in the city. 
However, the facts revealed in Table VIII will convince the reader ` 
of the very low rental level of zhe territory surveyed. ` 

Of the 656 rented homes concerning which we have information 
both as to rent and number of rooms, only 9, or 1.4 per cent, rent 
for more than $20 per month, while 524, or 79.9 per cent, rent for’ 
$15 or less. The average monthly rent per dwelling is $13.90 while 
the average number of rooms is five. 


Table IX gives a classification of the occupations of the male 
heads of households. 
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The most striking feature brought to light by this somewhat 
detailed enumeration of employments- is the industrial character cf 
the neighborhood. This is a region where the soft collar and ducx 
overalls predominate. Professional and business men form but a 
very small percentage of the heads of households. In this respect the 
_ neighborhood differs widely from the higher economic areas of the 
city. This fact is.demonstrated by the lists (Teble X, p. 499) 
of occupations of heads of households taken in order from two streezs 
in other sections of the city. 

TABLE VIH 
RENTS PER MONTH IN RELATION TO SIZE OF DWELLING* 





No. of Households Occupying Eack Specified Number of Rooms 




















Rents per month (DOO DDD Oo*p Os Toal 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 to 
Under $5...... I 3 2 s N ESEE PEATS PEA EEEREN AN 7 
$ 5- 6... 2 | 5 e A EENE PERETE ED PEERS [erates POEET 9 
$ 6-$ 7... cede aes 2 | 14 6 I 5 oan (ee eres E eer 2 
$ 9-98. Soaks lec sen E I4 | 24 E AEE EERTE E, EE ie re 44 
$ 8B oeae 7 |9 | Io A Vivace r a EEE BES y 
$ o-Bro. ce efenn 9. $64 [44 [TE raea ieia eaa I3r 
$ro-$rr. fee ee fee eee Iı | 20 | 20 Ca ree ead eerie) eee 46 
be I es SENES ARTS PEE 21 |53 | 2 PT nies EE erence 120 
$I2-$13. 0c cece foeeerfecseslecees Ir | 18 WV astra ci Be Pee 37 
Laaa rs PERES 2 3 | to | x5 Bi AE OTN POER 32 
ESITE SE PEREN PETET CERET 2 |21 | 25 2 I I esige 52 
$r5-G1G. feaa eeaeee 5 5 |27 2 r 5 aad rear 41 
cS a) Y EEE SE DE SEE 2 5 3 I a Eee ao 17 
$17-Bx18 pec fee epee eee I 8 | ax 3 Bs EESE ENE 35 
BIB-GIQ. cer EAUS LEETE ATES ES I 4 nn eee I esris 7 
$1r9-$20... few ee fee feanen fe -f I | I4 5 2 bel E 23 
$20 and over...j.....].....Je..nefeee ee fee eee 4 I 2 I I 9 
Total...... I 7 | 54 (38: |203 |173. 1g | Ir 6 r | 656 


* It must be kept in mind, however, that these figures represent conditicns in May, 1919, befove the 
general rise of rents in Columbus. 

Although. the west side neighborhood is primarily a' working- 
man’s district, still it by no means represents a uniform standard of 
living. Many of the heads of households, such as skilled laborers, 
railroad conductors, etc., belong to the higher income groups and 
could easily afford to live in one of the superior economic areas of 
the city. Proximity to work doubtless accounts for their residence 
here! But on the other hand, the large number of different farms 


X Fifty-two per cent of the adult male workers in our one thousand households 
walk to and from their work, i 
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bj TABLE IX 
OCCUPATIONS OF Maur HEADS OF HovsruorDs 
Working for Self No. Working for Others— No. 
Barber............... 2 Baggage man......... 3 
Blacksmith, ......:.., 3 Blacksmith........... 3 
Baker. .........--46. x. Brakeman............ Ir 
Butcher.............. 5 Boilermaker.......... 5 
Carpenter. ........... 2 Car inspector......... 3 
Contractor. .......... ‘8 Clerk aapna 7 
Grocer... 0... eee - 4, Conductor........... 16 
Junkman............ -E Engineer: EESE ae II 
Lawyer.............. I Expressman.......... I 
Paper hanger.......... 4 Firmen... senose 3 
Painter... 2.0.0.2... 5 Foreman. ............ 4 
Peddler............45 2 Freight man.......... 2 
Plasterer............. 2 Hostler...........006 2 
Repair man.......... I Latorer. ..........00 33 
Real estate........... 3 Lineman............. 2 
Saloon keeper....... an 4 Mawhinist............ 14 
Small bvsiness. ..... ae 8 Night watchman...... 2 
Shoemaker........... I Railroader........... 17 
Taxi driver........... I Repair man.......... 2 
Tailor...........0604 I Switchman........... 2 
Tinsmith............. 2° Transfer man......... I 
Train caller.......... -1 
Total: sic cides 58 Totales 145 
r iri į —— |} 7 ii jae. 

Working for Others—} No Wor i ior othr No. Wo = Others No. 
Actor............ I Dyer... Laess. I Painter......... 9 
Bartender........ 8. Electrician....... 7>- || Paper hanger... 3 
Barber.......... 4 Engineer........ 30 Penitentiary guard 3 
Boiler maker..... 3 Fireman.........] 12 Plumber.........f. 8 
Blacksmith....... 3 Foreman........| 27 Policeman....... 9 
Buffer. ........-. 5° Furnace man 5 Printer.......... 1I 
Butcher......... 6 Hotel clerk. ..... Shipping clerk 7 
Bookbinder. ..... 6 Insur. salesman 3 oldier.......... 4 
Bookkeeper. ..... I Inspector........ 4 Salesman........ 14, 
Bank teller....... I Ice man......... _12 Shoemaker...... 25 
Carpenter........ 21 Janitor....... ere 4 St.-car motorman. Ir 
Clerk............ 5 Laborer......... I4 Solderer......... 3 
Cabinet-maker .. . 2 Lineman........ 4 Steel worker..... 2X 
Candy maker..... 2 Laundry man....} 2 |] Tinsmith........ I 
Cook tol beets 2 Lamp maker.. I Tailor .......... 2 
Collecter......... 4 Meter reader.. 4 Taxi driver...... ri 
Cooper. ......... 3 -|| Machinist. ..... 3I Truck driver..... 30 
Chauffeur. ...... 5 Molder.... ..... 12 Undertaker...... x 
Chemist......... 2 Marble worker... I Window trimmer. I 
Decorator........ 2 Mail carrier.. .... “4 Retired.......... Io 
Detective........ I Masen........... 5 Unknown........ 48 
Doctor. ........- 2 Meat packer..... 6 i 
Druggist ........ r- || Night watckman. 7 Total. .......... 632 
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of employment represented here indicate that this neighborhood is 
not a collectivity of workers grouped around some dominant 
industry such as we find in the neighborhood of the South Columbus 
Steel Works or in the stockyard district of Chicago. 

` Of the various industries represented in the neighborhood the 
railroads employ the largest number of the heads of households. 


TABLE X 





STREET B, WARD 16 














Occupation No. 
Building contractor.-...... 2 Attorney. oo... cc eee eee 3 
Business man............ Io Automobile dealer........ 3 
Engineer................ 3 Buildirg contractor....... I 
Lawyer... . 2. cece eee ee I Clerk's 65 ccb cei reas 4 
Manufacturer............ z Conductor, steam R.R..... 2 
Newspaper editor......... I Electrical engineer........ I 
Night chief of police...... I Mamaiacturer............ 2 
Physician.........-..... 2 Real estate dealer........ I 
Restaurant proprietor... .. I Retired... cs orein nse r 
Traveling salesman....... 7 Superintendent R.R....... I 
University professor...... 4: Traveling salesman....... 4 
University professor. ..... I 
Whelesale merchant...... 4 
TABLE XI 
No. oF EMPLOYEES PERCENTAGE 
NAME or INDUSTRY pe pe 

Total Male Female HOOD 

Godman Shoe Co......... 550 230 220 25.0 

Crystal Ice Co............ 135 130 5 90.0 

Doddington Lumber Co.... IOI 100 I 25.0 





Our survey shows that 145 of the leading male breadwinners are 
engaged in some form or other of railroad employment. The God- 
man Shoe Factory comes second employing 30, and the Crystal Ice 
Company next, furnishing work to cnly 12 heads of households. 


A survey of the main incustries of the neighborhood, all of 
which are located in the northeastern end between the river and 
McDowell Street, gives the information presented in Table XI, 
with respect to the number of employees and the percentage of 
them residing within the neighborhcod. 
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In regard to unemployment we succeeded in obtaining infor- 
mation concerning 865 male heads of households. Of this number 
331, OF 41.1 per cent, reported being off work for a period of seven 
days or more during the first three months of the present year 
(1919); and rro, or 43.6 per cent, reported being idle in this same 
period thirty days or more. Of the causes given for unemploy- 
ment 26.7 per cent reported sickness, 35.1 per cent reported lack 
of work, and the remaining number, various other causes such as 
visiting, etc. 

Our house-to-house canvass shows that 113 mothers work out- 
side the home for remuneration. These are distributed among 25 
different types of employment, day work and the shoe factory 
claiming the largest percentages. 
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The 87 official relief cases, the distribution of which is marked 

on our neighborhood map, do not give an accurate conception of 
the extent of poverty within the district. They merely indicate 
the number of families within the neighborhood who were actually 
obtaining relief from official sources at the time of our investigation. 
Had we taken the cases ior a three-year period instead of one, the 
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spots on the map would have given the appearance of almost solid 
black. Of course but a small percentage of the families below the 
poverty line actually come to tre attention of the relief agencies of 
the city. My personal impression is, from reading over the notes 
on the one thousand schedules ~aken, that a large percentage of the 
families are in economic distress. 


VI. THE HOME AND DOMESTIC LIFE 


Over 7o per cent of the Louses of this district are single or 
duplex dwellings. Outside of Broad and State streets there are 
relatively few apartment houses. The buildings, in general, are 


TABLE XII 
ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING OF DWELLINGS 





Means of Artificial Lighting No. eon ane Percentage 





we 794 79.4 
Electricity...............4. 92 9.2 
Oillamps............---05 99 9-9 
Unknown. .....-..... ee eee Iš L5 

Total srest vee etes ees 1,002 100 
TABLE XIII 
Hovsesctr CONVENIENCES 
Conveniences | No, of Homs Percentage 
407 40.7 
716 71.6 
455 43.5 





placed close up to the streets leaving no room in front for lawns 
or grass. The blocks are laic out in such a way that there are few 
lanes or alleys, and most of the buildings on Broad Street have 
their entrances facing the side streets. - The several alleys of the 
neighborhood, Capital, Chapel, etc., are dignified by the appellation 
“streets” and are used as such, having dwellirgs on both sides, 
although not more than thirty feet wide. 

As one might expect, cors:dering the low rentals charged, the 
houses of this district are, foz the most pert, obsolete. Tables XII 
and XHI give the results of our hcuse-to-house canvass in this 
regard. i 
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In regard to lighting it is interesting to note that there are 
‘more households using coal-oil lamps than there are using elec- 
tricity. Gas, however, is tke predominant method of lighting; 
almost 80 per cent of the dwellings use no other means of artificial 
illumination. Further, it will be observed that over 50 per cent 
of the homes are without baths or irside toilets. The absence of 
the ice box’ in 29 per cent of the homes is also a point of significance 
- for the public health authorities. 

Table XIV shows the number of rooms per dwelling in relation 
to the number of occupants. l 


.TABLE XIV 
Rooms PER DWELLING IN RELATICY TO SIZE or HOUSEHOLD 





No. Using Specified Nunber of Rooms 


No. of Persons Total 














in Household 
x 2 3 4 5 7 8 9 ro | zr {Unknown 

Deget sets 2} 3| 2] 3] 2 x1] 2 I 5 2I 
2 3 | 27 | 53 | 63 71 71 3 I I0 212 
E E EEEE I | xr |42 |70 Eaa e Ce a EE E I 6 203 
P OEE PEREN EE 7 | 39 | 42 tof 13] 5] ip I IJI 
EET ET AT 9 | 34 | 46 9} 8f 2} 2f... r 158 
SSE S 2| 3416] 32 7 ae cd (ae es We fs en eres 95 
REE (abies E I| x6} 24 BO PP 2 EN PEER DESSE 89 
Oca EEE | airy 2) 3 5 3 2/1 Teenie lade eee 28 
(ORE mera Ieee [orci PE Ps Uefa ae He eae pec ca] hak Tod path OEA Ir 
LO xe care se save emen tate a I I TE: OREN PESEN s7 
LL EERE PEE EEES OOE EE bs EE as ESA area) area EREA ETES beer 2 
Aa EEES EO cleats) EEE PEE Tif Bo EES ES PTA beds TE EENT 5 

Total..| 2| 9 | 62 |209 i290 |259 | 6o | 35 | 17| 11] 31.23 1,000 


Unlike most industrial regioas in lazge cities this neighborhood 
shows, at the date of survey, very little overcrowding in housing 
conditions. Of the households concern:ng which we have complete 
information, -the average number of persons per room is 1.3. A 
significant fact brought out in the table is the large number of 
households of three or less members cccupying dwellings of five 
rooms ormore. There are 268 af these. But on the other hand 52 
families, comprising 397 persons, are living in dwellings having less 
than two rooms for every three persons, which, according to housing 
standards, implies overcrowded condicions. And, as might be 


7 It is an interesting observation that the question in the schedule concerning the 
presence or absence of the ice box was the only one which consistently gave offense. 
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surmised, these dwellings are, for the most part, located along the 
alleys in the eastern section of the neighborhood. “i 

Of the one thousand families visited 295 reported owning their 
own homes. In other words about 29 per cent of the homes of the 
entire district are occupied by their present owners. Unfortu- 
nately we do not possess the fazts in regard to home-ownership 
for the city as a whole, consecuently wə cannot compare this 
neighborhood with other sections of the city. The percentage of 
home-ownership found here, however, is considerably higher than 
that of many of the big cities of the country where the apartment 
house abounds. For instance in Baltimore the ratio of home- 
ownership is 27.9 per cent, in Chicago 2.1 per cent, in Boston, 
18.9, in New York 12.1, and in the crowded boroughs of Manhattan 
and the Bronx only 5.9 per cent. 


Although kinship does not eny longe> play the rôle that it 
once did in the organization of local life. revertheless, it is still a 
factor in neighborhood selectior. within the city. Oi the 1,000 
households studied, 646 reported having one or more related 
families residing within.the city of Columbus, and 476 households 
claimed kinship to one or more families living within the conines 
of the immediate neighborhood. These facts indicate that the 
bond of kinship continues to infuence the territorial groupings of 
people within the city. This is especially true with respect to the 
lower: economic areas. Mutual aid has almost ceased to be a 
factor in the fragmentary and casual relations between neighbors 
in the city environment. What direct co-operation remains, out- 
side of the purposive organizations such as the trade unions and 
fraternal societies, is confined to the: members of the family or 
kinship group.? This fact may partially explain the relatively high 

* Munro, Government of American Cifies, p. 48. 

2I am aware that this statement does not corressond with the usual findings of' 
social workers concerning the extent of nutual aid zmong tenement families. For 

` instance Dr. Devine is quoted as saying “It is a question whether the unmeasured but 
certainly large amount of neighbor:y assistance giver in the tenement houses of the 
city, precisely as in a New England village or in a frcntier settlement, does not rank 
first of all among the means for the alleviation of the dStressed.’*—Rev. John A. Ryan, 


Commencement Address to a graduating class in New York School of Social Work, 
1920. For similar findings compare Elsa G. Herzfelc, of. cit., pp. 33-34. 
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percentage of kinship found in this comparatively low economic 
region of the city. A very small percentage of the heads of house- . 
holds belong to the trade unions or vcluntary sociéties of any sort, 
consequently there is greater need for reliance upon relatives in. 
times of need. 

The family group is now teken by welfare organizations as the 
unit for case-work. It is therefore important to know the salient 
facts about the family life of arsy regiona where social reconstruction 
is contemplated. 


TABLE XV 
AGE DisTRIEUTION OF MALE HEADS or HOUSEHOLDS 





PERCENTAGE OF HEADS OF HOUSEHOLDS 
tn EAcH AGEe Group 
AGE IN YEARS 


Neigttorhood Columbus 


Under 25 years. ............ 2.9 6.2 
DOA A is Sarasa EEEE E ES £c.8 57.2 
45 and over.............4. 45.3 36.6 


As was indicated by Table III (p. 489 of this article), and is 
further brought out here, the age distribution of the population 
within the neighborhood differs considerably from that of the city as 
a whole. The neighborhood has a distinctly lower percentage of 
people in the prime of life, and a cons:derably higher ratio of chil- 
dren and people over forty-five years of age. This condition is par- 
tially explained by the fact that a number of young men were still in 
military service when the survey was made. It may also be true, 
however, that during the more productive years of life many people 
are able to afford residence in the more cesirable sections of the city, 

_ but, as their productive capacity declines with age, they are forced 
to retire to the lower rental areas. 

Children per family—Table XVI indicates the number of 
children per family under eighteen years of age residing at home 
at the time the survey was madz. 


Among our families, however, there was litte evidence to show that mutual aid 
extended beyond the kinship group. There were of course occasional spots in the 
` district where neighbors exchange services but stch cases seemed to be exceptional. 
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This table shows that about +5 per cent of the families reporting 
are without children living at tome; that the average number of 
children per family is only 1.9, wkich of course is very low. The 
average is brought down, horever, by the high percentage of 
households having no children at all. On the other hand there 
are 106 households where there are five or more children living at 
home. These large families are found, as a rule, in the broken- 
down streets and alleys of the neighborhood. 


TAELE XVI 


CHILDREN PER HOUSEEOLD, 18 YEARS AND UNDER 





HOUSEHOLDS REPORTING EACH SPECIFIED 
i NUMEER OF CHILDREN 
CHILDREN PER HOUSEHOLD 


No. Percentage 
Mae aT E EARE EE 249 24.9 
i ATE deere E E S 219 21.9 
D ERON EE E Ole 192 19.2 
r E wind Saeed OREO OS ee 138 13.8 
Ai sie tire eee EARE 96 9.6 
Era e E uE a 76 7.6 
Garatacewd cutnesanianw sess eae 13 1.3 
enan is NEEE wale Sees 8 8 
Bote coat uate ous teeters 4 4 
Qassim aiatele wv orere iets wie Seis 2 2 
be Ee Oe er 3 “a 
Totals cvivsauuweavees I,000 I00 





The broken family.—By th= “broken family” we mean family 
groups where either or both parents, for some reason or other, are 
absent from home. Uniorturately, owing to the delicate nature 

_of family problems, it was impossible to ascertain whether the 
parent’s absence was due to death, divorce, desertion, or some 
other cause. Temporary absence, however, is not recorded in 
Table XVII. 

It will be observed irom -his table that 15.6 per cent of the 
households may, according to Dur definition, be classified as broken 
families. Twenty-six househclds are listed as non-family groups; 
these comprise groups of non-elatives or at least distant relatives, 
living together in household essociation. 
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The unwhkolesome family—As we have already indicated,’ every 
normal individual possesses four. gereral types of desires, namely, 
the desire for safety or security, the desire for recognition or social 
status, the desire for new experiences or stimulations, and the desire 
for mastery or power. If any one cf these general desires is not 
getting adequate expression in the social environment the individual 
or group concerned tends to show signs of restlessness and discon- 
tentment, which may finally end in disorderliness or some other 
form of emotional disturbance. Whenever we find such dissatis- 


faction and maldirection of attention on the part of members of a 


TABLE XVII 
PARENTAL STATUS oF HEADS oF HOUSEHOLDS 





No. of Households 


Parental Status Rerorting Percentage 
Both parents............-. Ex8 81.8 
One parent—father......... 20 2.0. 
One parent—mother........ 120 I2.0 
Neither parent present...... 16 1.6 
Non-family groups.......... 26 2.6 
Totals... unaren 1,@0 100 


family group, we call that group an ‘“‘unwholesome family.” Such 
families may not come under the supervision of any organized 
social agency; nor is it necessary that they be in adverse economic 
conditions to show signs of degenerazy and social unwholesome- 
ness. Slums have been characterized as “areas of lost souls and 
missions,’ areas where individuals aad family groups are living 
in enforced intimacy with people whom they naturally shun and 
avoid; areas where there are no standards of decency or social 
conduct except those imposed by outside authority. In such an 
environment the individual has no status, there is no representative 
citizen, the human desires for recognition and security remain 
unsatisfied.3 


« See Amer. Jour. of Sociol., XXVII (September, 1921), 160. 

2Fram a mimeographed circular issued by Division of Immigrant Heritages, 
Americanization Bureau, New York, January, 1319. i 

3 Joseph Lee, referring to the disorganizing influence of the slum environment, 


writes (Play in Education [1919], p. 332): “The danger, often realized, is that the 
city dweller may have no neighbors, or at least 20 neighborhood—no group of any 
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There are many instances cf unwholesome families to be found 
within this neighborhood; let us give a few typical examples. 

Case A: This is a family composed of husband, wife, and four 
small children. They live in a fouz-roomed dwelling for which they 
pay $ro per month. The home contains none of the modern 
conveniences such as bath, ice bex, or toilet facilizies. It is also 
bereft of musical instruments of any sort, books; or magazines. 
The family does not even take a daily paper. The husband is a 
day laborer and during the early part of the year was off work on 
account of illness for four weeks. According to its own report the 
family occasionally attends the street mission but none of its 
members belong to any outside social group. In che informant’s 
language; “We never visit no one.” The visitor makes the note, 
“The little girl, E, has never gone to school although she is nine 
years of age and apparently brigh=.” 

Case B: This family is composed at- present of just father and 
mother, the children are all grown up and away. The couple live 
in about the same.conditions as femily A. _The home is devoid of 
conveniences and cultural marks of any description. The husband 
drinks. He visits saloons and his. wife does fancy work all day. 
They are not on friendly terms witt their neighbors who say, “They 
swear and drink too much.” ‘The old lady says, however, ‘‘They 
are jealous of us, they ‘throw bricks at our windows; it’s a rough 
district.” Investigator’s note: ‘The wife wears a huge sunbonnet, 
has a frightened, piping voice, crochets, tats, and does fancy work 
continuously; she has four yelping dogs and three cats penned up 
in the kitchen, evidently to protect her; she is a regular story-book 
type of woman.’ , 

Case C: In this family there are husband, wife, and four chil- 
dren, the eldest of whom is but eleven years of age. The family lives 
in a five-roomed frame dwelling which is obsolete in every respect. 
They have been in the neighborhood five years and in the city six. 
The wife and children occasionally attend the Church of Christ but, 
outside of this, they have no form. of social life. The wife dislikes 





sort in which he feels a membership—no immediate social atmosphere, no standard 
which holds him up and which he feels it his business to uphold. He easily becomes 
the man without a neighbor almost as maimed as tke man without a country or the 
man without a home.” 
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the neighborhood because, “There are too many niggers and dogs.” 
With regard to her neighbors she remarks, “We leave each other 
alone.” Investigator’s note: “The woman told me that she lacked 
but one month of graduating from 2 southern Presbyterian college 
when she married. She seems satisfied with the slum life but told 
me now awfully poor they are; they can’t even afford an evening 
paper.” 

Case D: This family has seven members, father, mother, and 
five children the eldest of whom is about eighteen. The family 
has been in the neighborhood just six months, having moved there 
from a country district. So far, it has not found itself in its new 
environment. The only recreational or social life reported by the 
family is an occasional attendance at the motion-picture show. 
The family has lost social status since coming to the city and is in 
a position to become disorganized. The mother said to the investi- 
gator, “We used to keep up in society, but just can’t any more, 
my son could dance like they danced in the country but of course 
town dancing is more like society.” They do not like the neighbors 
round about them because “they fight and beat each other.” 

These are but a few cases selected at random from a large 
number of a similar sort. They represent what we call “unwhole- 
some families,” that is to say, some of the dominant attitudes and 
values which are necessary to make life wholesome and thriving 
are missing. It should be part of the duty of the neighborhood 
social worker to get acquainted with all such families under his: 
jurisdiction and help them to help themselves by discovering their 
wants and needs and then linking them up with the organization 
or social group with which the respective members most closely 
identify their personalities, thereby arousing a new interest and. 
motive for living. 

The marooned family.—It is quite as important for the social 
worker in a broken-down neighborhood to know his sources of aid 
as to be familiar with the pathological conditions with which he 
has to deal. For this reason we wish to call attention to the fact 
that there are many families in all parts of this neighborhood who 
are as competent and as intelligent citizens as are to be found in 
any other section of the city. Many of these families are long- 
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time residents of this neighbcrhood, who on account of home- 
ownership or other local attachments have been compelled to. 
remain here long after the surrounding area has become disinte- 
grated and broken down. Such families usually have a desire to 
help rehabilitate their surroundings, but, realizing cheir individual 
helplessness, despair of any accomplishment. .A few become 
rancorous and soured toward tke region of their habitation and 
hold themselves aloof from any form of contact with the people 
round about. Their interests and associations are in other sections 
of the community, consequently they feel no dependence whatever 
upon their neighborhood institutions and have no interest in their 
welfare. The two following cases are typical examples of ‘“‘ma- 
rooned families.” 

Case A: This family consists of father, mother, and three 
grownup children. They own their home and have been living 
in the neighborhood for the past fifteen years. The father is 
an engineer, the daughter a stenographer, and one of the sons 
is a student at the university. The family is living in a section 
of the neighborhood that has fallen to pieces during the last few 
years. The mother informed the investigator: “This is a horrible 
place to live in but we can’t leave on account of our property.” 
Investigator’s note: ‘‘This is a high type of family, not to be 
compared with the people round about.” ` 

Case B: This family is living in the eastern section of the 
neighborhood. They have been in their present home for thirty- 
nine years. The family is composed of a widowed mother, sixty 
years of age, and three grownup children, two sons and a daughter. 
The older boy is an automobile salesman, the younger one had not 
returned from the army on the date of visit. All members of the 
family belong to the Catholic church which they report attending 
regularly. They have a phone, piano, and over cne hundred books 
in their library. The family is anxious to sell their home and get 
out of the neighborhood. They consider the people living round 
about as.“nothing but trash.” Investigator’s note: “This is a 
nice old lady; she considers the neighborhood run down and 
refuses to have anything to de with the families around her except 


the K’s.” 
[To de continued] 
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ABSTRACT ` 


Comte’s appeal-in 1822. for a new science of society. Three objectives: ` (a) a 
diagnosis of contemporary European society; (b) elevation of politics to thë rank of a- 
science of observation; (c) realization of a physique sociale. Three clues to the failure 
of Comte’s project to initiate a decisive movement in the United States: (a) it was essen- 
tially pre-evolutionary; (b) it was excessively abstract rather than human; (c) positiv- 
ism had connotations for American minds which excluded judicial consideration. 


In May, 1822, one of the scientific journals of Paris published 
a paper entitled: Plan des travaux scientifiques nécessaires pour 
réorganiser la société It was irom the pen of Auguste Comte, a - 
then unknown young man of twenty-four years. It was addressed 
in a bold and interesting fashion to the “savants” of Europe. 
Apparently it did not secure very much attention even from the 
learned of Paris, then at the height of its scientific prestige. It has 
received scarcely more notice since, even among the sociologists. 
It contains, however, the essence of Comte’s later sociological 
propositions. Whatever be our estimate of the actual share of 
Comte’s influence in the subsequent development of sociology, no 
evidence is in sight which threatens his title to priority as prospector 
of the field which sociologists have occupied. In this prospectus 
Comte does not suggest the term La Sociologie. That did not get 
into print, so far as we know, until the publication of the fourth 
volume of his Cours de Philosophie Positive sixteen years later. 
He definitely outlines a scientific program, which later men de- 
veloped along lines which he could not have foreseen, but which 
has adopted the title that he proposed. 

Asummary of the monograph will show that its author projected 
in it three very definite things. They-may be indicated as follows: 

First, Comte attempts to characterize and sum up the existing 
social situation in European soctety. He finds in it two definite 

tThis memorandum is based on materials collected by Mr. Martin Hayes 
Bickham. i 


2 This essay was republished in the volume of Comte’s early essays entitled 
Opuscules de Philosophie Sociale, Paris, 1883. i 


3 Vol. IV, pp. 200-201. 
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movements, one of Disorganization, motivated by critical or revo- 
. lutionary doctrine, and heading toward intellectual, moral, and 

-social anarchy; the other of Reorganization, under the direction 
of an emerging “organic doctrine.” This “organic doctrine” 
_ needs to be guided and constituted on a genuine scientific basis, 
`- inorder to lead society to the constructive bases of order and 
progress. 

“Second, Comte enters into a more detailed analysis of the 
current social situations in European society, in order to show the 
„real need for a constructive “organic” theory in the practical and 
theoretical social reorganization of Europe. Comte locates the 
social force necessary to organize and propagate this “organic” 
doctrine in the European “savants.” He makes a dramatic appeal 
to them to undertake this great task. He declares that the direct 
instrument to accomplish this social recrganization is a truly posi- 
tive science of politics, based upon modern principles of observa- 
tion and reason. He reduces his ideals to the aphorism: les 
savanis doivent aujourd’hui élever la potitique au rang des sciences 
d'observation. l 

Third, Comte outlines a prospectus, as a suggestion to the 
“savants” of the way this task of raising politics to the rank of a 
positive science should be carried out. It is in this section of his 
monograph that Comte introduces the conception cf a social science 
under the aspect of physique sociale. He urged that the process 
of arriving at positive organizations of the facts about the human 
species must make observation completely predominant over im- 
agination. Historical observation of man and his civilization 
must be carefully worked out, and the laws of the collective de- 
velopment of the human species must be elucidated along dis- 
tinctly natural lines. These historical facts and immutable natural 
laws will provide the bases for the theories of the new social sys- 
tem of Europe. 

Comte then reviews the previous attempts to constitute the 
rational bases for a social science, which he says have all labored 
under the weight of metaphysical complications that have pre- 
vented the attainment of true scientific positivi Montesquieu, 


* Vid., Opuscules, p. 99. 
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Condorcet, and Cabanis, working respectively in the fields of politi- 
cal science, history, and physiology, have each dealt with social 
phenomena, but each failed to introduce into his scientific organ- 
ization and construction the genuine principles of observation and _ 
reason which alone can reduce these complicated phenomena to 
scientific order of a positive type. This survey of the’ current 
scientific movement, Comte continues, reveals a gap in the ranks. 
There is no science that deals definitely and clearly with these 
collective phenomena of the human species. At this point Comte 
introduces his proposal of physique sociale, as the positive sci- 
ence calculated to fill this gap in the general scientific treatment 
of the phenomena of nature. This social physics is to be based 
solely on observation. of these collective: phenomena of the human 
species. It is to be as positive and as constructive as any of the 
sciences. It will appear in two types of works: first, the general 
works, dealing with the wide-sweeping course of development of 
the human mind, from the period when language first came to be 
utilized, to the current European civilization; second, the particular 
works, dealing with detailed investigation in several epochs and 
among different peoples. i 

The time has probably not quite eed for even-handed 
justice to Comte. It will be one of the tasks of future historians 
of sociology to account for the fact that, in spite of Lester F. Ward’s 
long primacy among American sociologists, and in spite of Ward’s 
avowed discipleship of Comte, the sociological movement in the 
United States did not show-credible signs of ability to sustain its 
life until it was actuated by influences among which the unprompted 
observer might easily overlook the Comtean factor. 

Two clues to the explanation are familiar today: First, Comte 
spoke from and for a type of scientific consciousness which ceased 
to be dominant with his generation. He died two years before the 
publication of the Origin of Species. Prying into human affairs 
could not fail to be more after the manner of Darwin and less after 
the manner of Faraday or La Place. 

Second, as 2 matter of fact, American asia came into exist- 
ence in response more directly to the appeal of sympathy than to 
that of science. At the beginning, American sociologists were 
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more interested in real people and their life-problems, than in 
academic abstractions. Comte’s propositions affected them as 
more of the head than of the heart. Especially his summum bonum, 

“religion of humanity,” did rot seem to them to ring true. It 
looked to them more like a symthetic diamond than like a spark 
of life. 

A third clue is less obvious but perhaps more searching, viz 
To the serious French positivist the term positivism was the 
algebraic sign for'the same cand_d attitude toward reality for which 
others have used the symbol “objectivity.” To every one in 
England, Germany, ‘and America with a reserve of religious or 
ethical tradition, however, positivism meant at first simply the 
blatant atheism of the Robespi=rre cult of “reason,” with slightly 
bettered manners. To this dey the scientific substance of posi- 
tivism has been heavily discoumted because of this association of 
ideas. If Comte had carried none of this handicap he might have 
been more convincing. 

So far as it is visible todey, the precise truta is, first, that 
Comte anticipated by more than a half-century an effective demand 
for a sociology; second, that wren the demand came it was actuated 
_ by impulses among which the Comtean traditicn was not the 
most powerful. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


_ Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the 
editor of “News and Notes” not later than the. tenth of the month preceding 
publication. l 


THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the American Sociological Society 
held in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in the Chamber of Commerce Audi- 
torium, December 27-30, was characterized by distinct departures from 
the programs of former sessions. President Edward Cary Hayes in his 
report to the members of the Society spoke of three innovations: 
(1) the organization of a program around the systematic report’ of 
research in special fields rather than around the preparation of papers 
upon a selected central subject, (2) the adoption of the committee sys- 
tem in the preparation of the program, and (3) the utilization of round 
tables for the presentation and discussion of practical problems. General 
approval of these new features was manifested by those in attendance. 

Two outstanding centers of interest developed at the meeting. The 
first of these was concerned with points of view and methods of research 
in sociology, particularly with reference to the materials of history, 
anthropology, and psychology. resident Hayes introduced at the first 
session this dominant aspect of the program in his presidential address 
“The Sociological Point of View.” Later papers, notably ‘The 
Development of Historical Sociology” by Harry E. Barnes, “The 
Historical Method in the Analysis of Social Phenomena” by William E. 
Ogburn, “The Significance of Environment as a Social Factor” by L. L. 
Bernard, and “Ethnological Ligh: on Psychological Problems” by Ells- 
worth Faris, brought out the siznificance for sociology of the latest 
research in these fields. 

The interest in research was also manifest in the reports of the Com- 
mittee on Social Research by John L. Gillin, giving a bird’s-eye-view of 
the field of social investigations actual and prospective, and of the 
Committee on Social Akstracis by Robert E. Park proposing the fund- 
ing of social intelligence through a central bureau for the accumulation 
af research materials of sociologizal value. This bureau would serve 
not only to co-ordinate and correlate existing studies, but as a clearing- 
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house of information in regard to social investigation. Included in this 
proposal was a recommendation for the establistment of a “Sociological 
Index,” an-annual survey of sociolcgical literature and research and a 
classified index of sociological publications embracing kcoks, pamphlets. 
and periodicals. 

The second center of interest was the question cf the relation of 
sociology to the solution of practical problems and to the technique o 
the social worker. It became epitomized ir the slogan “How to Gez 
Mrs. Jones to the Clinic,” as F. E. Lumley pointed out in a brillianz’ 
paper upon “Slogans as a Means of Social Control.” The question 
what value, if any, sociology has for social work ran through three 
different meetings on three successive days although it reached its 
climax in a round table discussion of the subject where Thomas D. 
Eliot presented the replies to a questionaire seat out to 463 prominent 
social workers. Although it cannot be said that this question was 
finally settled at the meetings, the fact that it was raised and ardently 
discussed is significant. 

The round table on “The Delinquent Girl” organized by Mrs. W. F. 
Dummer presented the points of view and the firdings of highly 
important investigation, The papers reac by Jessie Taft, Marioa 
Kenworthy, Emma O. Lundberg, and Miriam Van Waters exhibited 
the present state of progress achieved in studies of this problem from 
the medical, psychiatric, psycholog‘cal, and social points of view. 

The Executive Committee, acting upon a statement by representa- 
tives of the groups on Rural Sociology and Social Research, voted to 
invite these groups to form sections within tae American Sociological 
Society. £ f 

Professor James P. Lichtenberger, University of Pennsylvania, was 
elected president at the annual meeting of the Scciety. The other 
officers for 1922 are first vice-president, U. G. Weatherly, Indiana Uri- 
versity; second vice-president, Charles A. Ellwood, University of 
Missouri; secretary-treasurer, Ernest W. Burgess, University of 
Chicago; members of the executive commi-tee in addition to past 
presidents: A. B. Wolfe, University of T2xas; Susan Kingsbury, 
Bryn Mawr College;’ Emory S. Bogardus, University of Southern 
California; John O’Grady, Catholic University; Lucile Eaves, Woman’s 
Educational and Industrial Union; Charles J. Galpin, Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; the last two are the newly elected members. 

Among the social events of the meetings were ta2 reception of the 
Society under the direction of the Committee on Fellowship of which 
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Professor L. P. Edwards was chairman, the smoker given to all the social 
science associations meeting in Pittsburgh by the University of Pittsburgh 
and the Carnegie Institute of Technclogy, and the three subscription 
dinners for those interested in rural sociology, social research, and the 
training of social workers. Over one hundred guests were in attendance 
at the dinner of the Society on Thursday evening when the sociologists 
relaxed and the speeches were in lighter vein. 

The attendance at all sessions was unusually ne The total 
registration, 267, was the highest in the history of the Society. Of this 
total number 122 were members of the Society. Of those registered 179 
came from a distance. Members were present from points as remote 
as California, Texas, and North Dakota. 


GROUP ON RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


Tuesday afternoon, December 27, at Pittsburgh, the rural sociolo- 
gists held a session on “The Rural Community and the Rural Neighbor- 
hood as Social Units.” The discussion was based on rural studies in 
three states carried on in co-operation with C. J. Galpin, of the Federal 
Department of Agriculture, by C. C. Taylor, North Carolina Agricultural 
College, J. H. Kolb, University of Wisconsin, and Dwight Sanderson, 
Cornell University. A feature of this meeting was the exhivit of maps 
showing the plotting of rural neighborhoods and communities. 

The round table of the American Sociological Society on “Com- 
munity Problems” in charge of Dwight S. Sanderson stressed the sub- 
ject of rural community organization. John M. Gillette, University of 
North Carolina, spoke on the subject “Points of Contact between 
Rural and Urban Communities” and William C. Hunt, Director of 
Rural Organization, Laze Division, American Red.Cross, introduced the 
topic “What the Red Cross is Doing in Rural Organization.” 


GROUP ON SOCIAL RESEARCH 

Two group meetings on social research were held in connection with 
the meeting of the American Sociological Society at Pittsburgh. At the 
first session the following reports were given: “Social Tests and Surveys 
of the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station” by Hornell Hart, Iowa 
State University; “Research Based on Case Records,” Lucile Eaves, 
Women’s: Educational and Industrial Union; “Cleveland Foundation 
Survey of the Administration of Criminal Justice in Cleveland,” Ray- 
mond Moley, of the Cleveland Foundation; “The Research Work of 
Tuskegee Institute,” by Monroe N. Work, Tuskegee Institute. At the 
second meeting on “Methods of Social Investigation,” the subject 
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“Social and Economic Conditions in Relation to Child Welfare” was 
presented by Robert M. Woodbury, Directcr, Statistical Research, 
Federal Children’s Bureau, and the report on “Some Farm Population 
Studies” was given by C. J. Galpin, Economist in Charge, Rural Life 
Studies, United States Department of Agriculture. 


TRAINING SCHOOL WORKERS 


A lively interest was evinced by those present at the morning and 
afternoon sessions of the Association of Training Schools for Professional 
Social Work, held in Pittsburgh, December 30. A paper on “The Cur- 
riculum of the Training School” by Stuart Queen, Boston School of 
Social Work, brought out many different pcints of view. James E. 
Cutler gave a paper on “The Correlation of the Profession of Social 
Work and the University in the Control of Training Schools™ based 
largely on his organization of the Graduate School of Social Science of 
Western Reserve University. Graham R. Taylor, the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers, stressed the necessity of high standards of train- 
ing as a basis of the organization of social workers to secure professional 
status. 


EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


Under the title, “Education in Recent Sociology,” Professor J. T. 
Williams, of Drury College, has completed < series of seven articles in 
Education on the significance for education of the sociological writings 
of Lester F. Ward, Charles H. Cooley, Arthur J. Todd, Charles A. 
Ellwood, Edward A. Ross, and Edward Cary Hayes. 


Tur ‘Cutcaco Communit? Trust 

“The Housing of Non-Family Women in Chicago” is the title of a 
report recently published by the Chicago Community Trust. The 
text of the report was prepared by Ann E. Trotter who was director of 
the survey of the special housing problems cf non-femily women under 
the auspices of this organization. This is the second survey made by 
the Chicago Community Trust, an earlier study of Americanization 
having been made by its secretary, Frans D. Loomis. The newly 
established Bureau of Surveys and Exhibits of which Mrs. Kenneth F. 
Rich is director is indicative of a policy to make investigation a perma- 
nent part of the activities of the Chicago Cormmunity Trust. Communi- 
cations should be addressed to Frank D. Loomis, secretary, Chicago 
Community Trust, 10 S. La Salle Street, Chicago. 
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COLORADO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Dr. Ira Woods Howerzh, formerly professor of education and director 
of university extension in the University of California, has been appointed 
professor of sociology and economics and head of the department of 
` social sciences in the Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado. 

The first meeting of the Sociology Club was held December 7, 1921. 
From seventy-five to one hundred people were present and an organiza- 
tion was effected. The following officers were elected: president, Harold 
Blue; vice-president, Margaret Ringle; secretary-treasurer, Meryl 
Harper. Mr. Albright was appointed. chairman of a committee to draw 
up a constitution and Mrs. Weibking was selected as chairman of a 
program committee. 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Professor E. C. Branson, head of the department of rural social 
‘science, was busy during the summer in the University of California 
summer school at Ontario, California, lecturing on rural social institu- 
tions and agencies, country community organization, surveys, and proj- 
ects. He returned to Chapel Hill in time to take charge of the County ` 
Administration discussion in the national regional conference held 
there September 17-19. 

` The North Carolina Club at the University of North Carolina in its 
‘sixteen club researches, reports, and discussions will sweep the field of 
the “Social-Economics of Land Tenure’*— a subject that concerns (1) 
home and farm ownership, ‘2) the lardless, homeless multitudes in 
North Carolina and the country-at-large, (3) their economic, social, and 
civic status, in the light of causes and consequences, (4) the remedies— 
personal, economic, social, and civic; the story of helping men to own 
farms in Denmark, New Zealand, Australia, Ireland, England, Scotland, 
Canada, California, and North Carolina, (5) the remedies proposed in 
the public prints of the state, with debates thereon, and (6) a proposed 
land settlement law for North Carolina. 

Professor Harold D. Meyer, formerly professor of sociology and 
Economics in the State Normal School, Athens, Georgia, comes to the 
School of Public Welfare at the university as director of field work and’ 
associate professor of sociology with his special subject, that of recrea- 
tion and juvenile delinquency. 

Dr. H. W. Crane, formerly of Ohio State University, comes to the 
university and to the State Department of Public Welfare jointly as 
associate professor of psychology and psychopathologist for the state. 
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The State Board of Charities end Public Welfare of North Carolina 
has elected Dr. Howard W. Odum, director of the School of Public 
Welfare, consulting expert for the state board. The School of Public 
Welfare will co-operate with Mrs. Clarence A. Johnson, Commissioner 
of Public Welfare, in holding district conferences and in other ways to 
promote the North Carolina plan of public welfare. 

The First National Conference on Town and Courty Administration 
was held at Chapel Hill, North Carolina, September 19 to 21, under the 
auspices of the School of Public Welfare ard the departnemt of rural 
social science. The League co-operated with the University of North 
Carolina in arranging the meeting.. Municipal finance, the city-manager 
plar, zoning, town planning, the county as a governmental unit and a 
social agent were the principal subjects of the session. 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


Professor Jerome Dowd is nearing completion of his fourth and last 
volume on the Negro races. This volume deals-with the Negro in the 
United States from the Revolu-ion to the present, 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Professor Clarence E. Rain-vater received the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy from the University of Chicago in September. Professor 
Rainwater’s new book entitled The Play Movement in the United States 
is being published by the University of Chicago Press. 

The Sociological Society has inaugurated this year a Speakers Bureau. 
According to the plan, student: who are majoring in sociology and in 
public speaking are being scheduled to give talks on social problems 
before the social science classes hh the fifty leading high schools in southern 
California. 

The new Journal of Applizd Sociology, which represents the sixth 
year of the publishing history o` the Sociological Society, is meeting with 
an unusual degree of success and is developing friends throughout the ` 
United States. 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


Methuen & Co., London, ennounce the publication of The Elements 
of Social Science by Proiessor R. M. Maciver, well xnowa for his book 
on the Community published four years ago. Dr. Maciver has recently 
been promoted to a full professorship in the university. 


REVIEWS 


The Mind in the Making: The Relations of Intelligence to Social 
Reform. By James Harvey Rosson. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1921. Pp. 235. $2.50. 

Tn this his latest book Professor Robinson has done a service to the 
world. The novelty is not in the matter but in the manner. The 
substance of the message is that the world needs as hard and candid 
thinking about human affairs as the pioneers of real thinking have been 
doing about physical nature. This is no news to those sociologists who 
have tried to move with one or all of the currents of curiosity about 
life since Comte traced the outstanding evils of the world to “the anarchy 
of fundamental ideas.” Often as it has been repeated, it has scarcely 
been rendered in a version more likely than the one before us to arrest 
attention. l 

Yet the book leaves an important something to be desired. While 
we are in full accord with the author’s p-inciples, we are from beginning 
to end provoked to question the implied or suggested applications. The 
inference seems to be indicated at every step that the sort of people who 
are capable of weighing the argument intelligently are subjected to a 
degree of muffling by different sorts of social authorities which inhibits 
creative thought. One who has passed his professional life in an atmos- 
phere in which he has been constantly stimulated to search, and to con- 
clude and to utter to the extent of his ability, may be pardoned for the 
opinion that in the United States today the chief hindrance to creative 
social science is not external interference but our own limitations. Of 
course it is easy to give chapter and verse for cases of intolerance, 
political, economic, academic, ecclesiastical. On the other hand, it is 
quite’as easy tc document careers of permitted and encouraged emanci- 
pation from the fetters of institutional precedent. We are inclined to 
maintain the thesis that there is more rocm in the United States today 
for creative thinkers than there are creative thinkers to occupy it. 

Then, incidental to the treatment which leaves this reaction, there 
runs through the book the insinuation that the old is always false and 
bad, the new always true and good. The writer probably means that 
traditionalism, conventionality, smugness, considered in and of them- 
selves, simply as attitudes, are always false and bad. It is to be regretted 
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that one of his judicial temper ani historical spirit should seem to forget 
that specific judgments maintaiced at a given time znd place by the 
traditionally minded may, for the occasion, be among the most worth- 
ful assets of the group. The autaor probably means that open-minded- 
ness, scientific curiosity, the courage of objectivity considered in and of 
themselves, simply as attitudes, are always true and good. Unfortu- 
nately he. does not guard himsef with the correlative truth that con- 
scientious innovators have often xetarded mcre than they have promoted 
the progress of their society. 

One who is prompted by the book to these reflections will have felt 
that between the lines there is special pleading against certain unnamed 
adversaries and in favor of certan unspecified clients. Who these may 
be one can only surmise. If the surmises are half ccrrect, the reviewer 
would risk the conjecture that, even if the presumed culprits were con- 
victed, the vindication of the innovators whom the author had in mind 
would not necessarily be involved. Condemnation of czarism does not 
justify Leninism. The trustees of a certain university may have been 
arbitrary, but professors who su-fered from them may have been unduly 
provocative. Judge Gary may be wrong, but it does not follow that the 
LW.W. is right. It may have b2en unjust, impolitic, and unenlightened 
to exclude the socialist members from the New Yorx legislature; but 
Debs may nevertheless have deserved his imprisonment, and all the 
agitators who were convicted br due process of law may have deserved 
deportation. In a word, while authoritarianism is always deplorable, 
innovationism is. often intolerab e. 

The book, then, is a welcome addition to the literature of critical 
impulse. It is not an automatic separator of the sheep from the goats. 


ALBION W. SMALL 


The Polish Peasant in Eurcpe and America: Monograph of an 
Immigrani Group. By Wurm I. Tuomas and FLORIAN 
ZNANIECKI. In five volumes. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 
1918-20. $25.00. 

Two or three years ago a bzief note of the first two volumes of this 
work by the present reviewer appeared in the Journal of Sociology. The 
entire study is now at hand, end a much more extended treatment is 
called for. 

In discussing a monumental production of this kind the reviewer 
is faced with the impossiblity of giving even a passing comment io all the 
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noteworthy features of the work. The most he can do is to indicate the 
general scope of the undertaking, anc then devote whatever space is 
available to a more detailed consideration of whatever points impress 
him as particularly significant. In this case, these are two in number— 
the tendency to moral disintegration on the part of Polish immigrants 
in America and the development of a Polish-American society in the 
United States which is neither genuinely Polish nor American. 

This study is emphatically based on first-hand material. And what 
is particularly remarkable, the authors have supplied the reader with an 
enormous mass of this material itself, enabling him to check up their 
conclusions and generalizations to whatever extent his time permits. 

The first of the five large volumes opens with a methodological note, . 
outlining the nature of the investigation. ` This is followed by a general 
résumé of the social situation in Poland, serving as a background to the 
consideration of the changes induced by modern historical events, and 
specifically by the migration of individuals and families to the United 
States. The picture is that of an ancient society, deeply imbued with 
the principles of family solidarity, tradition, and status, undergoing the 
upheaval necessitated ky the introduction of modern ideas and ways. 
Then comes the first instalment of the great mass of peasant correspond- 
ence which constitute part of the first-hand material referred to, intro- 
duced Ly a note on the form and functicn of the peasant letter. 

Volume U is occupied entirely with further correspondence. Volume 
ITI is given over to the autobiography of a Polish immigrant, sordid, 
mediocre, and yet interesting, as every authentic record of a human life, ` 
however humble, must always be. Ard this document bears every 
internal evidence of authenticity and veracity, though one is amazed at 
the wealth of detail running throughout the entire record. It is almost 
incredible that a commonplace man of mature years, even though 
enjoying something of the gift of narration, as this man does, should 
recall all the minutiae of the events of his previous life. Fortunately, 
for the purpose for which it is presented, it makes no particular difference 
whether the record is true as a history or not. Even though some of 
the details are supplied by the imagination they are just as valuable in 
portraying social facts as if they had actually occurred. For in such a 
case, the imagination would suggest only such things as might have 
happened, that is, as did commonly happen in the environments which 
the writer knew. ; 

Volume IV presents a review of the social disorganization and 
reorganization in Poland resulting from the introduction of modern 
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industrial methods, and the break-up of the old family system and all 
the medieval feudal customs and imstitutions which Lave persisted in 
Poland until very recently. There are abundant illustrations in the 
way of excerpts from newspapers and other periodicals. It is a most 
illuminating portrayal of a society in an important transitional stage. 

Volume V, which deals with “Organization and Lisorganization in 
America” will prove by far the most helpful to the ordinary American 
reader, particularly if his primary interest is in the practical phases of 
life in this country. Here are daveloped the two themes which, as 
observed above, impress the reviewer as of particuler significance, and 
which, of course, could not be fully grasped or appreciated without the 
background afforded by the previous volumes. 

Ever since the “ Americanizetion’”’ movement spreng into prominence 
the people of this country have keen giving an unprecedented amopnt 
of attention to the problem of developing national unity out oï the 
enormous and diverse ethnic elements which make up our population. 
Only very recently, however, hes there beer. dawning a faint but salutary 
appreciation ‘of the magnitude and difficulty of the undertaking. The 
early Americanizers cultivated the belief (intentionally or noi) that 
virtually all that was necessary to make an American out of any foreigner 
was to teach him a little English and the rudiments of American civics 
and political history, train him to salute the flag and sing “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” and induce him to take out his naturalization papers. 
It needs just such studies as this of the Polish immigrant to help us 
realize how much every foreigner brings with him that is not carried in 
his oilcloth bag or bulging pack. We need to get some appreciation of 
the real nature of the transmutation which we demand of the immigrant, 
and of the utter inadequacy of the means we furnish him to accomplish it. 

The failure of assimilation in the United States, even in the case of 
a group where it would naturally be supposed to be most satisfactory, is 
demonstrated by the social disintegration of individual immigrants, and 
by the fact that when some degree of reorganizaticn is accomplished it. 
takes the form of an association which is neither Polish nor American. 
The social decline is observable in economic dependency, breaks in the 
conjugal relation, murder, vagebondage, and delinquency of boys, and 
sexual immorality of girls. Each of these phases is fully developed in 
this volume, with the customary illustrative material. It is a dis- 
heartening picture. 

` Perhaps even more discouraging is the revelation of the growth of a 
vigorous, unassimilated Polish-Americen organization—really a separate 
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community within the American community. The existence of such a 
thing is probably hardly dreamed of even by those who are more familiar. 
than the average with the ethnic aspects of our national life. The 
realization that the formation of such groups is the natural and inevitable 
result of our past immigration policy gives food for every sober reflection. 

Taken as a whole, this work is unique. As far as the present 
reviewer’s knowledge goes, there is nothing like it in American literature. 
The selection of the two features emphasized above. must not be taken 
as restricting the value of the book. Others, with different primary 
interests, will find many other phases of equal importance. The work 
is of incalculable value to sociology in general, and in particular to that 
practical sociology which concerns itself with the volitional control of 
American social evolution and the development of a solidified national 
life. , 

: Henry P. FATRCHILD 
New Yorx University 
wo 


Z 
itm Traits and Their Social Significance. By IRWIN EDMAN, 
Pu.D., Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1920. Pp. xi+467. 
$3.00. 

Studies in human nature are multiplying daily. This volume, 
written primarily for use in a course entitled “Introduction to Con- 
temporary Civilization,” required of all Freshmen in Columbia Univer- 
sity, presents a summary statement, from the point of view of their 
interest for general culture, of the materials which anthropology, psy- 
chology, and sociology have accumulatec in regard to human nature. 
The volume itself is a recognition that 2 systematic study of human 
motives is a proper and necessary introduction not merely to political 
and industrial problems but to philosophy and ethics as well. 

Throughout the long enterprise of civilization in which mankind have 
more or less consciously changed the world they found into one more in con- 
formity with their desires, two factors have remained constant: (1) the physical 
order of the universe, which we call nature, and (2) the native biological 
equipment of man commonly known as human nature. 

Few sociologists will today admit that human nature is “a biological 
product.” Since Cooley wrote his volume Human Nature and the Social 
Order nearly twenty years ago it has come to be pretty generally accepted 
that human nature is essentially a social, rather than a biological product. 
It is interesting, however, as this book indicates, that there is a growing 
appreciation outside the field of sociology, i.e., in history, ethics, political 
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science, and the other social sciences, that ovr so-called spiritual enter- 
prises, art, religion, morals, and science itself may be treazed descriptively 
and from a naturalistic point of view. 

The method of this book is essentially that of Dewey and Tufts, 
Ethics, upon which it is apparently modeled. It consists of two main 
divisions, Part I is called “Social Psychology” and Part II is called, 
characteristically, “The Career of Reason.” This division is based 
upon the presupposition—which just now is the subject of a very search- 
ing criticism—that there is some fundamental distinction between the 
types of human behavior that are instinctive and, for that reason, innate 
and predetermined, and that same behavior under the influence of 
reflection, ideas, and ideals. The difficulties of maintaining such a 
distinction in practice are such that certain writers have gone so far as 
to deny the existence of anything that corresponds to instinct in human 
behavior. What we call instincts are merely habits that were learned 
early, and on the basis of very little experience. 

These are, however, problems for the specialist and the general 
reader, for whom this book is designed, will not regret the absence of 
any consideration of them from the text. The general reader, on the 
other hand, will appreciate the thoroughly interesting treatment which 
this book gives of a subject that has been a source of perennial interest 


to mankind, namely his own human nature. 


ROBERT E. PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO . 


Morale. By G. STANLEY Harr, LL.D., Ph. D. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 1920. Pp. ixt 3y. $3.00. 

Among the new conceptions with which the world-war has iads us 
familiar is that suggested by the word “morale.” In the language of 
the soldier morale meant the will to fight. Many things, food, clothing, 
bodily comfort, health, high purpose, a belief in one’s cause, all these 
factors contribute in due proportion to maintain morale in the aaeivadeal 
soldier and in the army as a whole. 

G. Stanley Hall has taken over the term and generalized it. 
Morale means with him the will to live in such a way as to realize the 
purposes that are implicit in life itself. For him morale is not merely 
the supreme standard of life and conduct but it is “the one and only 
true religion.” He says: 

If God be conceived as immanent, as thus implied, and not as ab exire and 
transcendent, which is idolatry, we might define morale in terms of the West- 
minster divines as glorifying God; while the other half of this famous definition 
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of man’s chief end, “and enjoy Him forever,” is simply transcendental selfish- 
ness. True morale is never motivated by the expectation of pay or pain in 
another world. : 


The body of this book is based upon studies of the personal experi- 
ences and medical history of soldiers under the stress of war and of battle. 
In substance, however, it is a series of lay sermons based on war psychol- 
ogy and bound together by the central and inspiring theme—morale. 
“Thus my book,” says the author, “is a plea for nothing less than a new 
criterion of all human worths.” 


Rogert E. Park 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


¢ 


The Bolshevism of Sex: Femininity and Feminism. By FERNAND 
J. J. Merckx. New York: The Higher Thought Publishing 
. Co., 1921. Pp. 207. l 
The Foundations of Feminism. By A. Barnett. New York: 
McBride Publishing Co., 1921. Pp. 245. $2.50. 
Textbook of Sex Education for Parents and Teachers. By WALTER 
M. Gatticnan. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co., 1921. 
Pp. 294. $2.00. 
Sex Factor in Human Life. T. GALLOWAY. New York: American 
Social Hygiene Association, 1922. Pp. 142. $1.25. | 
Children by Chance er by Choice. By Witttam HAWLEY SMITH. 
Boston: Badger, 1920. Pp. 361. $4.00. 
The Bolshevism of Sex is a prolix and superficially rationalized attack 
upon feminists and feminism. ' 
The Foundations of Feminism, on the other hand, is an attack of an 
entirely different and interestingly unusual sort. The author is in full 
sympathy with aspirations of women for freedom. Heis, however, brave 
and honest enough to justify them on their own merits. Their signifi- 
cance, and that of womankind, is not in origins, historical or biological, 
` but in the potentialities of the present social situation, which call for no 
bolstering of rationalization. I.W.W. may, indeed, stand for “I Want 
What I Want When I Want It,” but it strips a lot of sophistry from the 
psychology of the labor movement. This book performs a similar service 
for the woman movement. Reduced to its basic impulses, feminism 
must, however, seek its social sanction by avowing strict responsibility 
to society for results in terms of the organic welfare of society. So, it 
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seems to the reviewer, will be avoided any semblance of fairness in the 


` epithet of Mr. Merckx. 


Mr Barnett took the trouble to expose, in a style that fascinatingly 
comtines scholarship and ridicule, without wniriendliness, the various 
biological and sociological fallacizs accepted and put forth by leading 
feminists. The reviewer is inclined to think thet feminism should stand 
upon its own feet and face the Zuture indepencent of the old biological 
and psychological arguments, even af they be true arguments. The future 
of feminism is wrapt up in the problem of Jabo- and motherhood in both 
factcry and household. l 

One is not quite convinced by some of the author’s opinions of the 
ideas of working women regarding marriage. Ia America, at least, there 
seem to be two modes of response, depending upon the girl’s experience. 
One zroup seeks marriage to escape work, but there are also those who es- 
cape into work. How, indeed, is industry to be made fit for women, the 
surplus of women, who, it is admi-ted, will need work, unless they organ- 
ize to better it? Women should also organize household life so as to 
make it fit work for women. Such a feminism. may avoid this author’s — 
epithet of high-browism. 

The documentation and bibliography ar2 excellent. One misses 
mention of Dr. Coolidge’s Why Women Arz So. 

_ Gallichan’s Sex Education is a text for instructors and parents. 
It is good, but not as good as others of its clas. The subject-matter is 
poorly arranged. A few simple subtopics ard physislogical diagrams 
are much needed for clearness. The style is overcondensed, yet there 
are repetitions. The historical chapter is owt of place. The author 
shows surprising ignorance of the American social Lygiene movement. 

It is a relief to find venereal disease subcrdinated to psychological 
and social considerations. The book is, however, frank and full in ` 
regard to sex pathology, and not frank.and iuf enough in explanation of 
normal functions, especially witkin the marriage relation. There is 
much good advice which is impractical beceuse the purposed readers 
are not given the background necessary to carry it out. They are 
beckoned and then told “Go next neighbor.” 

The “Lessons for Children” do not successfully embody the author’s 
own expressed ideas. They ere a bit stiff aad sentimental; those for 
adolescents are in Janguage far above that age, while the ideas presented 
are both too simple and too uninteresting, at least for Americans. 
Much of the book is based upon English conditions. The only new 
proposal, that for initiation of youths and sp2cial training for marriage, 
is not stated in a form which seers practicakle. 


> 
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, The Sex Factor in Human Lije is an excellent handbook, in outline 

and catechism form, for study groùps of college men. It faces frankly 
many questions frequently raised by college students and not often ` 
included in such books. It omits some others equally important. There 
are weaknesses in social and ethical logic, but its didactic purpose is not 
' seriously impaired thereby. It includes a chapter on religious sanctions 
which, though extremely broad and cautious in its approach and inter- — 
pretation, will, in the reviewer’s opinion, limit its use principally to 
Y.M.C.A.’s and denominational schools. 

Children by Chance or by Choice is a three hundred and fifty page 
book. It should have been thirty-five, or better three and a half. The 
style is prolix, repetiticus, kittenish, italicized. It is based on assevera- _ 
tion with very little definite factual material and no documentation. 
The conclusions are for the most part good, but the argument labored, 
bromidic, and not always sound. Arguments from Nature, Bible and. 
Morality, by analogy and on prophecy, are overworked. Aside from 
this, the book is poor. The author ends by arguing that birth control 
is inevitable. This being the case, one feels there is even less excuse 
for the book. It may, however, reach effectively certain elements in 
the population who have more time than brains, and who should be 
reached. A ten-cent pamphlet with Mr. Smith’s best passages would 
reach more and faster. l 

Sicrm W. Eror 


Tuomas D. ELOT 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Education for Social Work. By Jesse FREDERICK STEINER. Chicago: 

_ The University of Chicago Press, 1921. Pp. 99. $1.00. 

The thinness of this little volume is significant, for it typifies in an. 
excellent manner the smallness of the body of information and opinion 
up. to this time on the subject of training for social work. For Dr. 
Steiner has said about all the significant things that are to be said, to _ 
date, on the subject. There may be difference of opinion within the 
ranks of social workers with some of the positions of the author, but it 
cannot well be said that he has failed to ciscuss at least the outstanding 
aspects of professional training of this new profession. 

The purpose is stated in the Preface “to bring about a growing 
recognition of the scientific basis upon which the structure of social 
work must be built.” Throughout the book the position is maintained 
that the professional character of social work depends essentially upon a 
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training that has scientific foundations to the same extent that the other - 
professions have, although it is recognized. that i: will take some time to 
- reach the standards attained in the training for the older fields. 

-Dr. Steiner does not hesitate. to pronounce criticism on some of the 
methods employed in the past, and continued to the present, but the 
point of view is essentially constructive. Thə difficulties that have 
been encountered by all who have pioneered in the field are recognized 
and their point of view sympathetically interpreted. 

The difference in the point of view of the earlier schools that grew out 
” of training courses established by social workers, and that of the univer- 
sities which have more recently entered the fieid -s recognized. The posi- 
tion is frankly taken that the universities must assume the chief 
` responsibility for this training as they have for lezal, medical, educational, 
and engineering training. The contributions, Lowever, that the schools 
maintained by practical workers have made ar2 clearly recognized, and 
the need of the universities making use of it is pointed out. 

`” Probably the greatest contribution made in the study is the analysis 
of the problem of securing facilities for laboratory and clinical study. 
‘Two excellent chapters are given to an analysis of this problem and to 
constructive suggestions for the establishment cf social-work laboratozies 
and clinics. The distinction between these two types of facilities is one 
which has not always been clearly recognized ia the training schools. 


` Cec C. Norra 
Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 


Social Legislation in Illinois; Needs and Opportunities in roar. 
By Sepa Exvpripce. Rockford, Il: W. H. Shimmin & Co: 
Pp. rro. $1.50. 

The chapters of this book were originally written for a local news- 
paper and were evidently meant to be educative to the general public. 
The book is therefore as the author states in the Preface, rather de- 
scriptive and explanatory than a comprehensive or exhaustive analysis 
of problems dealt with. The general methcd is to present the social 
conditions (child welfare labor conditions, local government, etc.) as 
they now exist in Illinois, so far as their legal aspect is concerned, and 
then to state what legislation the author thinks is needed to remedy the 
conditions. There is no effort, however, to study the relation of -public 
opinion to these legislative proposals. Probably the chief value of the 
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work consists in the information it provides of the meaning and effect 
of a considerable body of “social’* legislation already on the statute 


books of the state. 


S. C. RATCLIFFE 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


The Truths We Live By. By Jay Wiit1am Hupson, PH.D. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1921. Pp. 308. $3.00. 

The interest of this book for the sociologist centers in the fact that 
it is an attempt of an idealist to prove the claims of idealism by purely 
pragmatic arguments, by asserting that its truths are those that men 
actually live by. But this pragmetism of its idealist author is somewhat © 
vitiated by the fact that he looks upon the reason of natural science and 

. the reason of philosophy, poetry, and religion, as different in kind—. 
also by the preservation of the absolutist conception of. God as identical 
with the totality of things. f 

Rarra W. NELSON 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A Community Civics. By Epwin W. Apams. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1920. Pp. vi+385. $1.32. 

A well conceived and most interesting discussion of the civic problems 
emerging in the common life of an American community. Valuable as 
a text for schools or for the training of immigrants in the ways and 
ideas of America. 


Problems of To-day. By MOORFIELD Storey. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1920. Pp. 258. $1.50. 
Pertinent but proszic discussions of some of the present pressing 
problems of America, such as lawlessness, race prejudice, and the labor 
question. 


Old at Forty or Young at Sixty. By ROBERT S. CARROLL. New 
York: Macmillan, 1920. Pp. 147. $2.25. 
A fresh and scientific yet very readable and practical discussion of 
the physical, mental, and spiritual problems of persons of forty years 
of age. 
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Higher Race Development. By R. SWINBURNE CLYMER. Quaker- 
town, Pa.: Philosophical Publishing Co., 1919. Pp. 168. 
$1.50. 7 ee 

- An interesting plea for a more adequate and extended knowledge oy 
sex and sex questions by the average man and ~voman. 


The League of Nations at Work. By ARTiuR SWEETSER. New 
York: Macmillan, 1920. Pp. vii+21r5 $1.75. 
An interesting and illuminating analysis of the main facts and 
present processes of the League of Nations. 


The Monroe Doctrine and the Great War. By A. B. Harr. Chicago: 
` A. C. McClurg & Co., 1920. Pp. xiiit177. $0.75. 
. A critical historical discussion of the emergence, changes in, and 
values of the Monroe Doctrine in the foreign relaticrs of the United 
States, including the new relatiors created by the League of Nations. 


Careers for Women. By CATHERINE FILENL.. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1920. Pp. xv+576. $4.00. 
A collection of interesting and accurate descriptions of possibl> 
life-service opportunities open to women in post-war United States. 
Written by women now actually engaged in these various careers. 


Hygiene of Communicable Diseases. By Francis M. Munson. 
New York: Paul B. Hoeber, 1920. Pp. xiv+793. $5.50. 
‘A scientific medical treatise on the facts and methods of hygieniz 
procedure in modern communicable diseases. Social interests and 
problems are well recognized and incorporated. 


The Nervous Housewife. By ABRAHAM Viyzrson, M.D. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1920. Pp. 273. $2.25. 

This volume is an interesting and significant description and analysis 
of the problem of the American housewife. Addressed to the general 
public rather than to the smaller group of specialists, the subject is 
discussed in a semi-popular style, although the findings of psychiatry 
and psychoanalysis are relied upon for diagrosis. Constructive and ` 
helpful suggestions are made for the remedying of irritating situations. 
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VIII. METHODS oF INVESTIGATION 
1. Statistics, Graphic Representaticn 
. Mental and Social Measurements g 
. Social Surveys: Community Organization, Community Education, Healta, 
Government, Mental Hygiene. etc. 
. Case Studies and Social Diagnosis 
. Life-Histories and Psychoaralysis 


IX. HISTORY oF SOCIOLOGY AND TEE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
1. Social Ethics and Social Philosophy 


The abstracts and the bibliography in this issue were prepered under the general 
direction of K. E. Barnhart, by Evelyn Buchan, M. S. Everett, Guy B. Johnson, Marie 
L. Kasak, Daniel C. Fu, Beryl Rogers, and Wiley E. Sanders, of the Department of 
Sociology of the University of Chicagc. 
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I. PERSONALITY: THE IMDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


The Aims and Methods of Eugenical Societies —Eugenic societies should formulate 
a sound eugenic policy based on genetic knowledg2, and should strive to translate 
theory into practice. Some aims of eugenics: (1) The public should be shown the 
influence of heredity on the fate of the race. (2) Rules should be formulated to 
regulate individual conduct in regard to parenthood. (3) The state should be enlisted 
as a promoter of eugenics. Methods cf eugenical societies: (1) An active propagarda 
in the form of lectures, debates, conferences, pres: notes, and legislative committzes 
should be undertaken. (2) Co-operation with refcrmers of the environment is neces- 
sary. (3) Open discussions on proper occasions should be encouraged. (4) The fact 
that eugenics is not the enemy of love, rzligion, or morality must be kept before :he 
public.—Major Leonard Darwin, Science, LIV (Octcber 7, 1921), 313-23. G. B. J- 


The Distribution of Wealth as a Eugenist Sees It—Income and ability are cor- 
related: The selective nature oi employment, promotion, and success leads us to the 
conclusion that there is a positive carre_ation between ability and income. Iuceme 
and recial contribution: The correlation between these two is not so evident, because 
of the delay of marriage and the smell number of children of the upper classes. A 
program for better adaptation of wealth or racial betterment: This should include (1) 
limitation of taxation to biologically excessive wealth, (2) removal of restrictions on 
dissemination of birth-control knowledge, (3) vocaticnal guidance and better opportani- 
ties for the capable to rise in the business and scientific worlc, and (4) oppositior. to 
all factors that delay the marriage of superiors—R. H. Johnson, Social Hy gizne, 
VII (July, 1921), 255-64. ; G. B. J. 


Le Deuxième Congrès Internatione! pour la Protection de l'Ènfance.—The Srst 
International Congress for the Protection of Infancy met at Erussels in 1913. The 
second met at the same place in July, 1921. Program of thz Second Internatimal 
Congress for the Protection of Infancy: It was decided to establish a permanent irter- 
national association having its seat at Brussels. This would be independent of the 
League of Nations but would not confict with its rights or activities —George Laranze, 
Revue Politique et Parlementaire, XXVII (September, 1921), 335-50. M. £. =. 


Some Disgenical Effects of the War in Italy.—Increase in the average Italian age: 
The loss of young men, and the decrease in the birth-rate among soldiers’ families 
served to advance the average of the population. Both the number and quality of births 
have been lowered: The reasons are: (=) loss of select men in battle, (2) inferior physical 
and mental nature of those who were rejected by the army but who became parents, . 
(3) the spread of tuberculosis, malaria, and mental disorders during the war—M. 
Boldrini, Social Hygiene, VII (July, 1921), 265-78. G. B. J. 


Impending Problems of Eugenics.—The dysgenic effects of war: The world-war 
meant a loss of germ plasm of seven million of the world’s best men, besides leaving a 
heritage of physical and psychical disorders to the coming generation. Hygiene and 
eugenics: If what is harmful to the individual is harmful to the race, eugenics must 
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co-operate with hygiene to safeguard the germ plasm of the individual. The route to 
‘race hygiene is through individual hygiene. Three possible effects of birth control: 
The limiting of population is a growing necessity and is of eugenic significance: Birth 
control may lead in any direction—extinction degeneracy, or improvement. ‘The 
probable stages in its practice are: (1) depleticr of the intelligent class, (2) an actual 
decline in population, due to practice of birth cortrol by all classes, and (3) a repopula- 
tion by the most efficient and child-loving persons. Efect g immigration on eugenics: 
The indiscriminate immigration in recent years has injured the germ plasm of our race, 
and directly affects our contribution to ths whole world. A suggestive eugenic program: 
We may hope for remedies in the following directions: (1) a league of association of 
nations for preventing war, (2) larger fam‘lies for the educated classes, (3) no reproduc- 
tion of persons in public institutions, (4) exclusion or deportation of undesirable. 
immigrants, and (s) a far-reaching publicity >rogram through school, press, and 
organizations. Eugenics should become virtually a religion, lending its seal of approval 
to eugenic marriages.—Irving Fisher, Scientific Mcanthly, XILI (September, 1921), 214-31. 

G. B. J.. 


The Birth-Rate and the Weather.—Fariation in birth-rate not due to economic and 
social fluctuations: Birth control has had “ittle e€ect on population. Civilization and 
birth-rate are not related as most scientists teach today. The real regulator of the 
birth-rate is in meteorological conditions. Ihe weather and fecundity: Temperature 
curves for Paris, Berlin, and Stockholm show that a period of rising temperature means 
a rising birth-rate, while a sinking temperature ccrresponds to a decreasing birth-rate. 
Nature maintains a rhythm in weather conditicrs, and this rhythm can be depended 
upon to regulate the birth-rate for us.—Dr. A. Magelssen, The Forum, LXVI (Septem- 
ber, 1921), 191-96. 5 , G. B. J.. 


. The Distribution of Population: a Constractive Problem.—Twofold nature of 

problem: First, we must find some means of occupying habitable lands to the best 
advantage; second, we must investigate causes of increase and devise and apply 
methods of control. Expansion of popularion: We need to study the extent to which 
a given area is occupied, and find the ratio of this extent to the extent to which it may 
be occupied. Growping—urban and rurai: We think of cities and rural districts 
separately. Towns function as capitals, universa! or cathedral communities, produc- 
tion centers, communication links, and health, tourist, or holiday resorts. Social ` 
organization conditions rural grouping in the begirning; later it gives way to economic 
grouping. valuation of ratio: The first attempts at this must be based on the rural 
population A geographical survey should first ke made. Following this, control in 
local groups, hydrology, forestry, urban occupation and railroads, and other factors 
should be studied. The ethical protlem: No exodis may be expected from the towns 
until life in the country becomes more attractive Movements are on foot to make 
it so—M. Aurousseau, Geographicat Review, XI (October, 1921), 563-92. E. B. 


Some Problems in Evolution——Factors of iheritance: Fundamental in biology 
is the problem of how the factors of an organism ere changed, and how it acquires new 
factors. Alteration by environment: There is as yet little evidence on this point. 
Share of mind in evolution: Simple response to stimulus is the basis of all behavior. 
Actions and behavior of organisms are responses, inherited, varied, selected like other 
characters. Instinctive behavior is carried out by the mechanism developed under 
stimuli, chiefly internal, present in rormal environment; intelligent behavior depends 
on responses called forth by stimuli that may or may not be present. The former is, 
but the latter may or may not be inherited. They are usually combined.—Edwin S, 
Goodrich, Scientific Monthly, XIL (October, 1921), 316-21. E. B. 


Society Becoming Self-Conscious.—The secord report of the British- National 

Birth-Rate Commission: The report is evidence cf the fact that society is becoming 

. aware ofits vital problems. The task of the commission was to inquire into the decline 

in the birth-rate, birth control, increase of illegitimacy, economic problems of parent- 

hood, venereal diseases, employment of women, and other related problems.—Benjamin 
C. Gruenberg, Social Hygiene, VII (July, 1921), 297-302. G. B. J. - 
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The Biology of Death, Natural Death, Public Health, and the Population Prob- 
lem (Article 7)—~Summary of the facts atout natural decth: (1) Netural death is not an 
inevitable consequence of life, but a by-product of progressive evolution. Unicellular 
animals do not die. (2) The breakdown of different pars of the body is not a hap- 
hazard process, but is definitely determined by the zrrengement of cells in interde- 
pendent organs. (3) Heredity is the prime determine“ of the length of life. (4) 
Environment influences the rate at which vital energy is soent. Prblic health measures 
are not qlone responsible for the declining death rate: Natiral evolution is lengthening 
the span of life. Mortality from diseases not attacked by medicine and hygiere has 
decreased as much as the mortality from those that have been attacked. The popula- 
tion problem: Population will eventually increase to the “imits of food supply. By a 
new population curve, the United States is found to be capable ofsceporting 197,000,900 
people, which figure will be reached in less thantwocenturisshence. Birth control versus 
conguest: At our present state of evolution, the nation practicing birth control is in danger 
of conquest by a more populous neighbor rot practicing birth control. Some kind of 
international police force must become g reality-—-Dr. Raymond Pearl, Scientific 
Monthly, XIII (September, 1921), 193-213. G. B. J. 


Impending Problems of Eugenics.—iacial decay: America is on the road to 
destruction as the result of the war. Eugenics and iugiene: They should go hend in 
hand. The field is open for a study of the extent te which they do. Birth control: 
If controlled by a eugenics committee, it could be the surest means of improving the 
race. But where is it taking us now? Jmmigration: The dumping of defectives, 
delinquents, and dependents into America will lower the chazacter of our Zuture 
inhabitants. Eugenics a religion: Eugenics must become the means of saving and 
protecting posterity—Irving Fisher, Scientific Monthty, XIII presb 1921), 
214-32, : . B. 


Infant Mortality in Berlin.—Professor Silbergleit reviews infent mortality of the 
German capital from 1872 to 1919. Infant mortality gradually diminishing: With aid of 
statistical tables he shows that the mortality of infants has gradually diminished from 
32.1 per cent in the Seventies to 12.8 per cent in 1919 to:918. The highest morvality, 
40.1 per cent, was in 1871, during the Franco-Prussian War; the lowest, 12.8 per cent, 
in 1916. Infant mortality directly proportional to the birth-rate, i.e., the more children 
are born, the higher percentage of deaths occur. . Factors increasing infant mortatity: 
War, age, poor food conditions, summer heat and winter cəld (inadequate coal 
supply during the war), and diseases. Age: The highest mortality occurs in the first 
month of life, even in the second month it sinks by one-thirc. Diseases: Gastro- 
intestinal disorders and general debility caused death of almost one-half of all infants 
dying from r913 to 1919; hereditary syphiis, which shows an unmistakable increasing 
tendency since 1914, threatens the life of an infant in the first quarter of the first year 
of life—John Ehrler, Zeitschrift fuer Soziclwissenscheft, XII (N.F.), 7-3 (August 22, 
1921), 422-25. M. L. K. 


The Effect of Poverty on the Mortality, Especially on Infants and Tuberculous.— 

The effect of social conditions on mortality: Professor L. Hersch of Geneva shows the’ 
effect of social conditions on the mortality according to statistics of the city of Paris 
from rgrr-rọrọ. He subdivides the city into secio-economic districts, viz., rich, 
well-to-do, poor, and wretched districts and finds that the mortality, especially that 
of infants, is greatest in the poorest districts: for every roo infants born alive 15.1 
die in the poorest districts, while only 5.1 die in the richest. Tke mortality of ihe 
tuberculous: This shows even more strixinz differences. -The congestion of the slums 
creates infectious environment and raises not only thei: own mortality but also that 
of the well-to-do districts. Professor Hersch concludes that ‘‘la fréquence des décés 
causís par la tuberculose est proportionelle aux carrés des fractions pauvres de la popu- 
lation.” But as the number of the poor is socially a very inconstant value, his theory 
is untenable—W. Feld, Zeitschrift fuer Sozialwissenschaft, XII (N.F.), 7-8 (August 22, 
1921), 419-22. M. L. K. 


Der erste Bevoelkerungspolitische Kongress in Koeln (Tke first Eugenics Con- 
gress at Cologne).—General atmosphere oF the conventicu: The First Convention on 
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Population Policy took place during Pentecost week, 1921. At times the sessions 
assumed practically the character of a <lerical demonstration. In some of the talks 
(for example the one by Professor Scheeler) tke superiority of the Christian-Catholic 
viewpoint over all other viewpoints, especially the Evangelistic was notoriously insisted 
upon. Protection of the unborn: Of wider inter2:t was the talk of Professor Benthin and 
others concerning the protection of the unborn, which was followed by a hot discussion in 
which many women took part. Prozessor Eentain held that of the 300,000 miscarriages 
annually in Germany, brought about voluntarily at the potential danger to a woman, 
only 30.8 per cent were due to deplorable soc! conditions; 28 per cent are due to 
large number of children already existing in the family; 14 per cent are due to shame; 
and 25 per cent to mere convenience. Sex saszology: Other sex questions discussed 
were alcoholism, prostitution, and sex instruction in relation to venereal diseases. 
Professor Max Quarck insisted on a campaign egainst venereal diseases and not against 
prostitutes.—Hermann Grubert, Die Newe Ger-eation, 17,9 (September, zoar), atza, 


Psychotechnische Kampfmethoden gegen. das weibliche Geschlecht.— History 
of campaign: The controversy concernirg the mental capability of a woman is as old 
as the dominance of man. Usually the woman is rated inferior to a man, but the 
investigation is not objective; the so-cal-ed scientific experiments are directed toward 
the proof or support of this preconceived not on. Moede-Piorkowski’s experiments: 
These are criticized as unfair, because the boys among the children were not only one 
year older than the girls, but furthermore, th27 had studied geometry for three years, 
and outline drawing for two years, while the girls had no such technical training. 
The boys being trained alang the technical lines, in which the questions are asked, 
show apparent superiority in answers. Need of more objectivity among certain psychol- 
ogists: Man negates the objectiveness in a women, but lack of objectiveness in men, 
especially psychologists, is self-evident. Is tis fair play?—Dr. M. Vaerting, Die 
Neue Generation, 17, 9 (September, 192I), 243-10, M. L. K. 


Special Types of Normal Children.—The trpes alluded to have but little clini- 
cal interest. They suffer from no definite infection. They are thus not found in 
hospitals, but the school, doctor meets them. Physiological abnormals include the 
suprarenal, thyroid, Mongol, and other types Hereditary abnormals are afflicted 
with xerodermia, tilosis, and haemophilia. Gzzeral acquired characters are malnu- 
trition, curvatures, heart disease, and certain nervous conditions. Children with 
speech defects, the feeble-minded, and moral irbeciles and social perverts, are all in 
need of the first step in ireatment, which is adequate classification and recognition.— 
Harvey Sutton, School Hygiene, XII (August, 1¢21), 145-54. : E. B. 


Social Fatalism.— Policy of laissez faire: If sorms of society are predetermined by 
natural laws which we cannot overcome, we must submit to the inevitable. Borrowing 
from natural science: Contributions to social sciznce from theology, physics, biology, 
conduce to scientific progress, but also to scientific deception. The classical political 
economy encouraged fatalism. Social contro:: Man can and ought to control the 
social struggle for his own ends. The biological limit does not reduce sociology to 
biology. Psyckological determinism: Considerirg the principles of human behavior 
as fixed substitutes a new kind of determinism. Fallacy of ethical fatelism: Concerning 
the question of iree will, human acts deperd on human personalities; man is compelled 
by his own nature and not something alien. Sociology as faialism: Sociology ought 
to show that social conduct is determined by tke behavior of others, and concerted 
human action is possible, rather than to assume its impossibility—Ralph M. Eaton, 
Philosophical Review, XXX (September, 1921}, :80-g2. i E. B. 


I. THE 2AXVILY 


The Will and the Instinct of Sex.— Creal power of sex: The sex drive gives 
power to whatever major interest the individual may have. Suppression, on the other 
hand, blocking the natural expression of sex, favors a condition of chronic nervous 
and mental strain and forms a subconscious rucleus for a separate disorganizing 
personality. Exulergement of will occurs through these racial drives. It is within 
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them that every sustained process of volition must function. Diabolizing sex and 
Jamily: The ideal of chastity embodied in the cult of the Virgin and monasticism 
destroyed the normal objective of the sex drive and introduced introversion. Over- 
coming dualism: This dissociation, which caused the fall of man, zan be remedisd by 
re-training and re-education—John Dashiell Stoops, Isernational Journal of Ethics, 
XXXII (October, 1921), 40-51. S EL B. 


Some Facts Regarding Sex Instruction in the High Schools of the United States. — 
Questionnaires were received from 6,438 accreditec Hgh schools. Emergency sex 
education is given through lectures and exhibits in 1,633 high schools. Integrated sex 
education is given incidentally in the subjects of the regalar curriculum in1,o05. No 
sex education is given in 3,850. Conviction of rized is felt by many teachers who desire 
an exchange of experience,—Newell D. Edson, School Review, XXIX Oebes 7928); 


593-602. 


The Administration of the Aid-to-Mothers’ Law in Ilinois.— Present theory: It 
is opposed to sound public economy to allow poverty alone to cause the separation of, 
the family or to allow the mother to forsake the care bf the children to earn their 
livelihood. Growing legislation: Observations of the results of neglected childkood, 
as seén in the juvenile courts, have hastened legisiazioa on mothers’ pension laws in 
forty states, and probably accounts for the fact that in twenty-one states the adminis- 
tration of the law is placed in the hands of the juveni-e court judge. Inefficiency of 
plan: Responsibility for the effective administration of the law, the decision of general 
policies, the appointment of efficient probation officers therefore lies with the judge. 
How this policy actually works may be tested by an investigation of the administration 
of the oldest law of this kind in operation—that of Illincis. Obvicusly no social legisla- 
tion which is left to the independent administration cf ro? county judges can be efficient. 
Need of state control: The solution appears to be in an amendment providing for state 
assistance and control.—Edith Abbott and Sophonisba Breckinridge (Lega! Series 
No. 7 Bur. Pub. No. 82, U.S. Dept. of Labor), Govt. Ptg. Office. B. R. 


The Child of the Unmarried Mother.— Presen! siæus of illegitimacy in England” 
England’s laws dealing with illegitimacy are anticuated and only serve to neglect 
or to punish the unfortunate child of the unmarried moiher; 20 per cent of the iliegiti- 
mate children die before they reach one year of ase. The percentage of illegitimacy 
is iner iali Public opinion is changing and demanding better legislation. The 
proposed “Children of Unmarried Parents” bill: The main objects of pending legislation 
are: (x) to protect the child, by giving the mother eficient care and by legizimising 
the child provided the parents marry; (2) to help the mother by establishing homes 
and nurseries in which she can live and work for two years; (3) to fix responsibility 
on the father and assess him from ros. to 4os. a week urtil the caild is sixteen. Further 
reforms needed in England: (1) the child should be ziven the right of inheritance; (2) 
adoption should be legalised; (3) the state should aid needy mothers when paternity. 
cannot be established; (4) there should be some local authority to superinterd the 
welfare of illegitimate children in each district—C. G. Hartley, Nineteenth Century 
and After, XC (September, 1921), 511-20. G. B. J. 


Marriage and Maternity in New Russia.—~Thke Russian woman under the old 
-régime: The position of woman was virtually that of a slave. A wife was chosen for 
her labor capacity. Inconstancy and desertion were the rule. Under such conditions, 
the Communistic teachings were welcomed. Marriage under Communism: The 
Communistic government let the old fashioned-famly (its greatest enemy) die an 
easy death by abolishing permanent union. Marriage can now be entered irto for any 
length of time over two months, A religious ceremony is not necessary. The parties 
simply register with the Commiss4r ard pay fifteen tubles for a marriage certificate. 
Monogamy is retained in principle, for a former marriage must bs annulled before a new 
contract can be made. Protection cf mothers under Communism: At the beginning 
of the sixth month of pregnancy, the expectant mcther is released from municipal 
labor. Medical attention and nurse service are prcvided free. Food is furnished, 
as well as linen for the infant, and the mother is granted additional aid or release from 
labor at her request.—Hans Niedemaiz, Survey, XLVII (October 8, 1921), 47-48. 

. G. B. J. 
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The Family Magazine—The magazine es we know it today is distinctly an 
American creation. In America the “family magazine” has fallen into two classes, 
the illustrated literary magazine and the illust-ated journalistic magazine, which are 
more different than, on the surface, they appear. Since McGuire journalised the 
family magazine the illustrated literary magazine has been on the decline. This is 
also true of the weeklies and reviews. In brief, it may be said that the weekly lacks 
balance, the review professional skill in the handling of serious subjects, and the 
family magazine a willingness to follow the best public taste wherever it leads. These 
magazines, therefore, will soon be doomed urless they are invigorated—Henry S. 
Canby, North American Review, CXIV (Octoker, 1921), 433-41. D. C. F. 


UI. BEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


Linguistique et archéologie p-éhistorique— Linguistics and archaeology: Common 
elements in the Indo-European languages, whica are not the result of borrowing and 
cannot have arisen independently, indicate the sxistence at some time of an original 
Totana people. The ‘words found in all these languages throw light on the 
life and habits of the parent-race. Life of the Indo-Europeans as shown by vocabulary: 
Familial and patriarchal organization; domestic fire, cult of the dead, and worship of 
a Heavenly Father; neolithic and perhaps early bronze age; pastoral life, the sheep, 
- cow, dog, horse, and perhaps hog having been demesticated; rudimentary agriculture 
‘grinding of grain being known; use of wagons; navigation not unknown; habitation 

in natural caves, dugouts and also in huts of brauches with a roof, a door and perhaps 
a window.—J. Mansion, Revue anthropologique, XXI (July-August, 1921), 197210. 


Les influences ethniques dans les religions Indo-Européennes:—Fetlure of 
comparative mythology: On the analogy of estatlishment of the linguistic parentage 
of the Indo-European peoples, comparative my-hologists of the nineteenth century 
sought to discover a common primitive religior, This attempt failed because the 
theories proposed were too unitary. It is not rigkt, however, to conclude that Indo- 
European religions are completely independent. 2 keory of M. Vendryés: The fact that 
the Hindus, Iranians, Italians, and Celts posses related words which are connected 
with religious ceremonies and are not shared by other Indo-Europeans has led M:, 
Vendryés to conclude that their religions have a common origin. Conclusion: This 
theory differs from former theories in that the Lst of words compared are common 
rather than proper names and so would follow tte usual linguistic development. The 
four peoples studied by M. Vendryés had powerit] priesthoods and formed a religious 
group called “‘ethical” as opposed to the naturist tendency of other Indo-Europeans. 
This is consistent with the belief that there were two migrations from tbe cradle of 
the race at periods of different ethnic development:—G. Poisson, Revue anthropologique, 
XXXI (May-June, 1921), 167-77. M. S. E., 


Demon Design on the Bornean Shield: 4 Hermeneutic Possibility.—The design 

is attributable to-Hindoo-Javanzse influence racker than the Chinese. This new - 

-explanation seems to be more consistent with the zeneral cultural history of the area. 
In all probability, the design was originally introduced to Bornea from the Southwest, 

but in the course of time it had been influenced by the native art.—Nenozo Utsurikawa, 

American Anthropologist, XXIII (April-June, 1922), 138-48. D.C. E. - 


American Negro Poetry— Ante-belium Negra poetry: For obvious reasons the 
Negro did not have the cultural background for producing great poems. Charles L. 
Reason and Phillis Wheatley are the best Negro pots of the ante-bellum period. The 
poetry of this period is a valuable index to the Negro’s attitude on the race question, - 
and it also reveals the awakening of his literary consciousness. Post-bellum Negro 
poetry: Paul Laurence Dunbar is the foremcst pcet of this period. The subject- 
matter of Negro poetry is becoming more varied, although religion and race still hold 
the favorite places. With economic and eduzational advancement, the quality of 
Negro.poetry has constantlv improved, and if the Negro’s status continues to improve, 
he should soon be able to contribute appreciably to American poetry.—N. L. White, 
South Atlantic Quarterly, XX (Octob2r, 1921), 304-22. G. B. J. 
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Further Notes on Isleta.—‘Kinship Terms,” “Sandia Kinship Terms,” “Isleta 
Clans,” ‘‘Moieties,” “Round House and Spruce Dance,” “Birth and Naming,” 
“Marriage, ” and “Burial”: these are the heedings uncer which are classified the notes 
made by Mr. Persons during his recent visii to the Fueblo Indians in Isleta —Elsie 
C. Parsons, American Anthropologist, XXII ‘April-June, r921), 149-69. ee 


The Cultural Transformation of the Copper Eskimo.—Old culture: The isolation 
of the Copper Eskimos around Coronation Gulf, a thousand miles north of Winnipeg,” 
has suddenly been shattered, their independence destroyed, their culture transformed. 
As late as 1914 their social life was primitive. There were no chieis. Food was 
shared, but other property held individually. Mazriage occurred early, but was not 
binding until the birth of a child. Polygyry and po_yandry were rare. Health was 
good. Murder and blood feuds were prevalent. New culture: Visits of explorers 
and contacts with outside tribes have brokea down the old culture. Since 1916 rifles, 
iron utensils, cloth, and Western dress have come in. Abolition of the blood feud, 
indiscriminate murder, and infanticide have increased security of life. Introduction 
of diseases: The white man’s diseases are more fatal to these people because they have 
not yet developed immunity. Dependence or migration: With tne extinction of game | 
they must either become absolutely dependent on tke outside world for food and cloth- 
ing, or migrate elsewhere —Diamond Jenness, Geograthicul Review, XI (October, w 21), 
541-50. . B. 


On the Colonization Question—The problems of colonization: The question of 
colonization has a double aspect: It may mean an increase in the country, especially 
the agricultural population, or it may also mean the spreading out oi the dense city 
population as well. In the first case the main result is an increase in agricultural 
undertakings and participation in agricultural production by a greater number of 
the total population; while in the second case cclonization results in the partial 
self-support of a great number of city pecple and, what is of particular importance, 
a change in regard to housing, hygienic and working conditions. The colonists in the 
country are cut off from city employment and are forced to depend on the country 
alone, while those who settle in the suburbs can continue to work at their principal 
trade or profession. Life in the suburb: Author pictures the life of a suburban cotonist 
who, with the aid of his family and by working during leisure hours on his garden lot, 
is able to find healthy exercise and recreation, to diminish his expenses on vegetables, 
eggs, meat, and to live under hygieniz conditions such as are impossible in the dense 
city-slum districts. Life in the country: He also outlines the lite of a country colonist 
who must have determination and will-power to struggle in an apparently barren 
district, practically cut off from the city recreations, but who in return enjoys inde- 
pendence and whose efforts result in success, altho:igh this may follow twenty or thirty 
years later.—Fr. Lembke, Reichs-Arbettsslait, I (N.F.), 17 (June 15, 1921), oe 


Getting Married on First Mesa, Arizcna.— Tie marriage ceremonies are sanctioned 
and performed chiefly by the boy’s fema-e relatives and the girl’s uncles. They are 
detailed and elaborate, including grinding grain, mock fights, and headwashing. 
They may last through several years.—Elsie Clews Parsons, Scientijic Monthly, XIL 
(September, 192r), 259-65. . E. B. 


Present Tendencies in Chinese Baddhism—China today is still the largest 
Buddhist country in the world. Recertly, Chinese Buddhism has been in the process 
of reformation and readjustment as the result of the nation’s contact with the Western 
civilization. First Wave of Reform: The reform movement in Chinese Buddhism 
began a little over ten years ago. It was political rather than spiritual in nature. 
The movement resulted in better organizetion, but owing to governmental intervention 
and lack of leadership it soon died out. Second Wave of Reform: The second movement 
of reform began when a new leader was fourd. This movement was essentially 
spiritual in nature. It resulted in the perfection of a national organization called 
Bodhi (Enlightenment) Society and the publication of a monthly magazine entitled 
Hai Chao Yin (the Voice of the Sea Waves). New Leader of Chinese Buadhism: 
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This new leader is named T’ai Shu Fa 5z, a monk of great learning and saintly char- 
acter. About his early life little is known. Fsam the words of his autobiography, we 
learned that he was converted in Budchism ir. later life and that he has traveled in 
, Japan and elsewhere extensivey. This mar is now very influential, in winning 
serious-minded men and women to the pursuit of the religious (monastic) life. How 
far he will be able to carry out his reforms only time will tell ~Yu Yue Tsu, Journal 
of Religion, I (September, 1921), 497-512. D. C. F. 


Is the Group Spirit Equivalent to God for All Practical Purposes ?— Professor 
Ames’s method of identifying God with the group spirit is a fair and legitimate one: There 
is a strong analogy between what God is supposed to do and what the group spirit 
does. Differences which prevent ihis idertificcticn completely: First, on its specifically 
religious side the social god fails to meet the need for peace, for freedom of aspiration 
and for individual response. Secondly, the history of religion shows that the social 
gods have not been sufficient to fill the religious horizon of mankind, and that they 
appear less sufficient as religion develops. Thirdly, the metaphysics of the case 
does not seem to show that such is a satisfactory explanation.—William E. Hocking, 
Journal of Religion, I (September, 1921), 482-96. D. C. F. 


The Position of Women in Japan.—LExclzded from suffrage and equal rights, 
women in Japan have been taught dependence and obedience. The new civil code 
presumes equality of the sexes. Women tend zo regain their original high position 
of ancient times.—N. Matsunami, Japan Review, V (September, 1921), 195-97. 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


De quelques spéces d’égalices et de qualques-uns de leurs avantages ou 
inconvénients: — The Sociology of Sçualit:: Ecvality can be measured most exactly 
in pure mathematics, with less accuracy in matəzial sciences and with most difficulty 
in psychology. To establish perfect sodal eņmality, i.e., equality of satisfactions, 
is therefore impossible. Yet satisfactions are cuantities and may be equalized at 
least approximately. There are two kinds of equality: equality in exchange and 
equality between the balances of satisfactions cf a number of individuals. Moral 
considerations: Equality in exchange is in most cases desirable but sometimes inten- 
sifies natural inequalities between individual Lalances. Some equalities conflict. 
A proper combination of them is necessary.—A. Naville, Revue Philosophique, XLVI 
(September—October, 1921), 145-72 M. S. E. 


Disarmament. The Voice of the Japanese People.—Japan looks to America to 
lead the way. If America does nct, the Japanzse movement will go on, because it 
will reduce taxation and strengthen international relations. Public opinion favors it. 
—Isamu Kawakami, Japan Review, V (August, 1c 21), 176-79. 


- Russian Intelligentzia and the Revolufion-——Ih Russia the Intelligentzia is a class 
of itselZ, This class is not attached eithe> to the Bourgeoise or to the Proletarian; 
in fact, it is deadly against both. The explanation of this lies in the fact that the 
Intelligentzia is very jealous of the other twe classes —Moissaye J. Olgin, New Republic, 
XXVIII (August 31, 1921), 18-20. D. C. F. 


The Red Army.—During the revolution Rustia was badly in need of a strong, 
organized army. Trotsky, with his genius af leadership, suddenly came out and organ- 
ized an army, which had the following characteristics: (1) At the head of the army 
units there was a military specialist, usually an old officer from the Tsarist army; 
(2) Working together with the specialist was a comniss4r, whose duty was to supervise 
and direct the entire army; (3) The ideal cf the Soviet ieaders was a combination of 
the commander and commissér, i.e., a Communist military specialist or a “Red 
Commander”; (4) The watchword of the Fed Army was democracy; (5) Education 
and political enlightenment were given to the sold:ers on a very wide scale; (6) The 
soldiers were neither dumb nor satisfied —Moissay2 J. Olgin, New Bere, see 


(September 14, 1921), 72-74. 
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The Type Which Rules Russia—The enlightered workmen plus a sprinkling of 
enlightened peasants are the ones thaz zre ruling Russie today. These men are (1) 
practical in experience, (2) patient and diligent in thei- work, (3) intrepid in their 
attitude toward the bourgeoise, (4) hungry for higher eCucation, (5) good-natured in - 
their dealing with men, (6) fully aware >f their ressons-bility for the existing order, 
(7) vitally interested in propagating thei-doctrine and wianing men over to their camp. 
They are indeed the backbone of the Communist party.—Moissaye J. Olgin, New 
Republic, XX VII (September, 1921), 123-35. D. C. F. 


V. COMMUNITIES AHT TERRITORIAL GRCUPS 


Class Rurale, Noblesse et National té.—The nationalism of ihe rural class: The 
_ rural class has generally exhibited mere nationalistic tendencies than the urban. 
Illustrative types of the rural class: The îrst type is that of a peasant class possessing 
small holdings after the dissolution o a feudal system. The Slovenes, Croats, 
Greeks, and Bulgarians are examples of people who hav2 never yielded their nation- 
ality, due to the rural population. A sesezd type comprises peoples who have maintained 
a native rural nobility strong enough zo absorb <creign conquerors—the Serbians, 
Magyars, Poles, Roumanians, French, British, Albanians, and perhaps the Spanish 
and Portuguese. Statesmen have neglected to consider the strong nationalism of some 
of these peoples, which is a result of their being almost entirely rural. A third type, 
consisting of a peasant class under foreim ‘and-own:rs, exhibits g nationalism accentu- 
ated by a natural struggle between tenart and landlord. Cases are those of the Polish 
or Russian landlords in Ukrania; the Wazyars in Roumania; the Poles in Ruthenia; 
the Poles in Lithuania; the Germans, Soles, or Russians in Lettonia; the Germans in 
Esthonia; the English in Ireland; and last but not least, the Germans in Silesia.— 
Arnold Van Gennep, Revue de L’Instite: de Sociologiz, IT (September, 1921), 201-22. 


. ive 


What Is Rural Child Labor—An, work whica children do, that injures their 
health, interferes with their education, or robs them cf their play and recreation, is 
child labor. Child labor as it exists in tke open country today is an evil, and an evil 
of no small consequence. It, therefore, should be done away with—Charles E. 
Gibbons, American Child, ITI (August, 1921), 171-75. D. C. F. 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITOTICNS 


Housing of Non-family Women -n Chicago.—-Survey included three principal 
rooming-house districts, of roo houses in each district Number of renied rooms per 
kouse: go per cent of houses rent over < bedrooms; o per cent from 20 to 50 bedrooms. 
Cost of room: Only 6 per cent of rooms “ess than $5.00 per week; 54 per cent from $5.00 
to $8.00; 18 per cent are $10.00 per veek, or higher. Number of persons using bath: 
40 per cent of baths used by more thansix persons. Ventilation: 86 per cent of rooms, 

- good. Gentlemen callers allowed: 50 per cent of horses allow men in girl’s room; 
33 per cent not allowed anywhere; 1~ per cent ellowad in parlor. Non-commercial 
institutions: 53 in Chicago; 1,500 arplications turned away per month. Standards 
for homes for women: Elaborate details oè modern housing are given as a model.—-Ann 
E. Trocter, Housing of Non-family Women in Chicazo. K. E. B. 


The Psychology of Recreation.— Lack of healthful recreation: Baseball, tennis, 
golf, etc., have high recreational values, tut only 2 few can participate in them. The 
motion picture is of questionable recreational value, because it involves physical 
confinement, bodily immobility, and 2ye strain. The automobile also fails to meet 
the need for proper recreation. Valse of dancing: The dance is a perfect form of 
recreation, but has come to have some objecticnable features. Value of cri: The 
productior. and enjoyment of works of arz has been neglected in America. This would 

‘urnish a much-needed avenue of escape from the high tension of modern life—G,T.W. 
Patrick, Surrey, XLVII (September 24, 1921), 711-12. G. B. J. 


The Play of a Nation.— Part of xar daily program is play. In America it takes 
largely passive forms. Recreationol vclae may be tested by (x) amount of relief given 
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overtaxed parts of the brain from the tension: of daily work and worry. The more 
primitive a sport, the higher is its recreational value; (2) tendency for sports to be out 
of doors; (3) provision for self-expression. Testing American sports by these criteria 
proves golf, tennis, football, and basket-bal. ta furnish real recreation and catharsis. 


But comparatively few participate in these. The automobile, dance, and movies, in ` 


which more participate, do not meet all the requirements. Solution of social prob- 
lems: Nothing would do more to settle our socal difficulties than providing healthful 
and harmonizing recreations for the netion——G. T. W. Patrick, Scientific Monthly, 
XIII (October, 1921), 350-62. E. B. 


Child Protection in Public Performances.—Child Labor Laws difficult to enforce: 
Author discusses the child labor laws which pertain to public performances. While 
there are laws to protect the exploitation of child labor, yet they are often quite 
difficult to enforce. Frequently children work very long hours, or in questionable 
places (cabarets), or take part in plays with immoral scenes. Traveling companies 
present a peculiar problem: To enforce these laws is particularly difficult in the case 
of traveling companies. These present pseudo-permissions from authorities and long 
before the local police can verify these permcssions, the company employing the 
child is out of reach—Else Lueders, Rezchs-crbeitsblatt, I (N.F.), 22 (August 31, 
1921), 890-91. M. L. K. 


Monicipal Policewomen: Their Duties and Opportunities.—There are now about 
300 cities in the United States that have wom=a police. In nearly all police depart- 
ments women are appointed primarily for preventive and protective work. Certainly 
their field of activity bas been too narrow, arc should be greatly enlarged. Almost in 
all the cities where women are employed and givea a free hand they have proved them- 
selves most efficient and useful—Mina C. Van Winkle, American City, XXV (August, 
1921), 93-96. D. C. F. 


VIL SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


Methods of Training Social Workers.— Three purposes of training: (1) that social 
work may receive professional recognition; (2) feld work is one of the best introduc- 
tions to the study of sociology; (3) this trainirg course is necessary for the beginner 
who wishes to become a professional. Methods of training: The social worker may be 
trained (x) by the social agency: (2) by the schccl for social workers; (3) by volunteer 
work. Volunteer work of two kinds: Leadership activities or investigation work may 
bechosen. General advice to social-workers: Concerning (1) the study of case records; 
(2) the first interview; (3) the mair. investigeticn; (4) the value of certain types of 
evidence; (5) importance of proper diagnosis: 16) analysis of the treatment of the 
physically, mentally, and socially handicapped. Case work vs. social reform: Under 
the head “psychology of social work as a profession” the author discusses the differ- 
ence between social case work, with its particulerism and the broad aspect of social 
reform.—Emory S. Bogardus, Celif. Sociological Society, 1921. B. R. 


Educational Social Work in North Carolira.—The University of North Carolina 
is assisting in the solution of the state’s rural problems by means of two activities. 
(1) The University News Letter: This is a free w2elly publication with a yearly circula- 
tion of 20,000. In seven years it has published nearly 800 studies that have been 
made in local economics, sociology, and civics. (=) The State and County Clubs: These 
are made up of University men who organize in taeir various counties with a view to 
studying and improving local conditions~—Eug2ne Branson, Journal of Applied Soci- 
ology, (October, 1921), pp. 16-20. B. R. 


Education of the Negro in the North.— Pressure in North: The sudden injection 
of half a million negroes into the North makes race adjustment a national problem. 
Educational opportunity: All are compelled to attend school. Probably 500 were 
enrolled in colleges and professional schools in rozc. Service to the South: The demand 
for negro leadership will be largest in the Soutk. Thus the northward migration will 
in time bear educational fruit in the South.—Kelly Miller, Educational Review, LXII 
(October, 1921), 232-38. E. B. 


Our Complex Civilization and the Genius >: Its Youth:—Social control can be 
achieved only by a fundamental change in education. Mechanical invention attracts 
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more interest than social and economic life. Social ssieace must receive attention in 
high schools if disease, crime, feeble-mindedness, anc irternational cataclysm are t3 
be prevented.—Harry M, Moore, Schoot Review, XXIX (October, 1921), a 


Education under Communism: The Structure of Soviet Education.—Standeras 
of judgment: Judged by the following standards, edrcation under communism m 
Russia is looked uponasimportant. Attention ofleaders, which ismarked; enthusiasm 
of the apologists of the Soviet régime, wko believe in it; the amount of money spent, 
which came to one hundred billion rukles in 1920, or oxe-tenth af the total disburse- 
ments of the government.—Leo Pasvolsky, Educational Review, LXTE (October, toar), 
210-23. . B. 


Federalism in China.—Movemeni toward federalism: There is a movement toward 
the development of a federal form oi government going on in China today. In this 
development, some who look far into the future anticipete three stages: the first being 
the completion of the present sessionist movement; the second the formaticn of 
northern and southern confederations respectively; the third a reunion into a single 
state. Local autonomy and Chinese temperament: This trend toward local autonomy 
is in accord with Chinese temperament, tradition, and circumstance. Therefcre, 
the hope of the world-peace as well as China’s freedom lies in adhering by the powers 
to a policy of Hands Off —John Dewey, Vew Refi-blis, XXVIII (October 12, 1921), 
176-78. D. C. F. 


Aspects of the Problem of Sovereignty.— Politica! organization rests upon end is 
conditioned by various factors of non-political nature, which are impersonal and 
capable of scientific treatment. Scientific knowledge and control of their operation 
are needed to solve the problem of sovereignty 23 concerning the relation between 
state and subordinate organizations. The traditional view regards the state as one and 
supreme. Historical aspects: The distinction betweer state and society, not iound at 
all historical levels of evolution, is now recognized. Social control offers the funda- 
oon diñculty.—B. M. Laing, Internctional Jourr-al of Ethics, eT Or 
1921), I-20. n B. 


A Federal Department of Publiz Welfare.—The bill introduced by Senator Ken- 
yon provides for a Department of Public Welfare, tie secretary of which is io be a 
member of the president’s cabinet. It co-ordinates under four divisions the several 
welfare activities formerly scattered among other departments: education, public 
health, social service, and veteran service.—Thos. L Parkinson, Proceed. Acad. Pol. 
Sci., LX (July, 1921), 510-15. G. B. J. 


La Société des Nations et les Réglementat.ons Agzisoles.—Program cf the 
Administrative Council of the International Bureau of Labor oj the League oy Nations: 
.It proposes for consideration, at the meeting of 1921, the question of regulation of 
the hours of rural labor, seasonal employment, protection of women and children, 
agricultural training, housing of rural workers, the guaranty of the right tc organize, 
and protection against accident, disease, and old age Protests by the French and Swiss 
governments: The Bureau may injure its usefulness ir otber lines by attempting imprac- 
ticable regulation of rural labor.—A.Souchon, Revue Politique et Parlementaire, XXVIII 
(September, 1921), 327-38. M.S. E. 


L'économie mondiale.—W orld-wide economic inærdepengence: Empires and associ- 
ations of states in the past have gene to pieces because economic unity was lacking. 
Since the nineteenth century, however, all the nitions of the world have kecome 
interdependent. Europe is able to enjoy the products of the remotest parts of the 
earth. Yet this is a precarious situation. Need of 1 League cf Nations: The economic 
organization of the world is far in advance of the political. In order to safeguard this 
economic fabric, a, League of Nations using economic coercion is necessary —Laurent 
Dechesne, Revue Economique internationale, XSI (July, 1921), 118-32. M. S. E. 


Une Lacune Comblée dans la Science écocomique.— Economisis neglect cf ques- 
tion of the right of ownership: Due to the infiuence of the classical school of political 
economy, economists have ignored the importance of ownership in the distribution 
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of wealth, They have taken the right 3f privete property and inheritance for granted 
and assumed that wealth is propcrtional to merit. Inheritance of property a cause of 
inequality: Hugh Dalton in Some Aspects of Enequatities of Incomes in Modern Com- 
munities finds that only three authors Ely, Cannan, and the writer of this article, 
have recognized the importance of inhe-itance in the distribution of wealth. Inherit- 
ance of property, he says, tends to accentuate inequalities. Wealth cannot be propor- | 
tional to merit unless there is equality in initia conditions. Dalton suggests that the 
basis of socialistic action should be in changing inheritance rights. Economic science 
will lose its influence if it persists in defending >resent institutions as being eternal.— 
Eugenio Rignano, Revue de L'Institut de Sociorcgie, IL (September, 1921), Ee 3-32. 

: al I. S. E. 


The Employment of Women ir Five and Tən Cent Stores.—This study including 
70 stores in New York is based on the records of 2,626 employees, working in New York 
City, large up-state cities, and smaller cities. The policy of these stores in regard to 
control, organization, employment, physical woking conditions, hours, and wages is 
outlined. Women as part-time workers: Of these 2,626 employees 88.5 per cent are 
women. Use of part-time workers has developed to a high degree, 30 per cent of the 
women being part-time workers. Proportion cj married women: Approximately one 
woman out of every five is married and absenteism is greater among these. Length 
of service: Between one-hal: and two-thirds of t1e employees showed a service period 
of less than a year. Number of hours: The average working hours were less than the 
legal maximum though 30 p2r cent worked more than eight hours a day from Monday 
through Friday. Wages: Highest wages wer2 paid in the stores with shortest hours: 
82 per cent of the men in all stores received $zc or more per week while less than 7 
per cent of the women received this amount.—<State of N.Y. Dept. of Labor Bull. 
No. rag, September, 1921. B.R. . 


The Economic Significance of a Workingmen’s Colony.—The most important 
factor in political economy is man: The duty of political economy is to conserve and 
to develop the strength of man; this has been neglected in regard to the unemployed. 
Unemployment in Germany: The problem of unemployment in Germany is as old as 
its industrial development. In the eighties the number of unemployed had swollen 
to over 350,000, upon which en extensive emigratien to America took place. Asylums 
were built in the big cities. Ihe unemployed wer forced to beg, even to steal. But 
alms-giving is economically bad, sinc2 the morey, from the economic standpoint, is 
wasted, the man power is lost, and the people henceforth become unproductive factors, 
The first workingmen’s colony in Germany: Abou: 1882 Pastor von Bodelschwingh, 
whose dictum was “work instead of alms,” found<d the first workingmen’s colony in 
Wilhemsdorf where work could be had by anybody, irrespective of his political or relig- 
ious affiliations. Many such colonies sprang up iL the country, while little was done 
for the cities. In 1905, however, von Bodelschwitgh founded three colonies at the 
very gates of Berlin. Work in the colonies very procuctive: The employments of thesé 
colonists, as, for example, the reclamation ard the cultivation of swamps and meadow- 
lands, were very productive. For those who work at trades of a temporary nature, 
e.g., the builders, bricklayers; painters, etc., the wozkingmen’s colony with its outdoor 
-work is a blessing from the hygienic standpoint. Hence, the name “A People’s Sani- 
tarium” was often applied to such a colony. Average turnover: On the whole, the 
workers remain three months in the co:ony, and at olony for 6,000 resuscitates 2,400 
in a year.—Pastor F. Onnasch, Reichs-Arleitsbiat, I (N.F.), 13 (April 15, 1921), 
gor-2. M. L. K. 


Unemployment, Compensation, and Preverticr.—Causes of unemployment: the 
three main causes of unemployment are labor turnover, the seasons, and the credit 
system, the last being the point of bitterest contact Letween capital and labor. Euro- 
pean compensation: European sytems have been based on the idea that unemployment 
cannot be prevented, and that the state should contribute to the unemployment 
insurance fund. The Huber Bill: This proposed Wisconsin bill aims to prevent 
unemployment by putting the whole matter up to the employer. By assessing him 
for every workman laid off without just reason and without finding him other employ- 
ment, it hopes to reduce overexpansion of credit curing blooming times. It would 
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place on the business man the same responsibility of establishing security of employ- 
ment which he has already assumed in accident compensation—John R. Commons, 
Survey, XLVII (October 1, 1921), 5-9. f G. B. J. 


Unemployment: The Views of a Sociologist—Uxei:nployment is more than an eco- 
nomic phenomenon: Collective human behavior and foilkways must be considered in 
studying the causes and remedies for unemployment. The widening of the market 
has surpassed man’s moral and intellectual adequacy to produce for the world as 
successully as he once produced for the neighborhood market.—Franklin H. Giddings, 
Independent, CVI (October 8, 1921), 23-24. G. B. J. 


The Sins of Industry Against the Race.—Indusirv and racial decay: The decrease 
in the size of families, the corruption, frivolity, and vulgarity of modern life, the 
breaking up of the peasant class, and the increase of the degenerate class—all these are 
signs of racial decay in modern industrial nations. Quverdevelopment of industry: The 
mad race for wealth and industrial supremacy is emperiling humarity. Luxury and 
ease and lack of progeny are destroying the upper class, the middle class is shrinking, 
and the proletariat, inferior in racial capacity, is increasing. The resuli: This will be 
revolution and anarchy. An unlimited industry always preys on human material, 
and modern industry has exceeded the bounds of necessary development—Herman 
Lundborg, Social Hygiene, VII (July, 1921), 303-11. G. B. J. 


The Industrial Revolutions.—The Southern movement toward manufacture in its 
analogies to thz English Industrial Revolution: The movement of the South toward 
manufacturing after the Civil War was deliberately undertaken for seving the economic 
status of the South. The English Industrial Revolution came without warning, 
developed alorg varied lines, and provoked the hostility of skilled labor; while in the 
South the rise of industry was confined to cotton mills, and labor looked to the mill 
for its salvation. The poor whites worked in family groups, hence child labor has not 
excited the Scuth as it did England. Unionism, Socialism, and welfare legislation 
have been slow in the South because of the extreme poverty following the Civil War, 
also because of the fact that Southern statesmen attend more to political issues than. 
the economic issues.—Broadus Mitchell, South Atlantic Quarterly, XX (October, 1921), 
287-303. . x G. B. J. 


Savings for Old Age pf Women Shoe Workers.—Ïnadeguate savings of shoe workers: 
A study of 408 women shoe workers of Lynn, Massachusetts, showed that one-half 
saved nothing, and that 44 per cent had no insurance. Reasons for inadequate savings: 
Irregularity of employment, dependent relatives, business depression, and labor 
disputes make it difficult for the women to use any systematic budget plan. Value of 
old-age insurance: This would help to relieve the situation.—Alice Channing, Survey, 
XLVII (September 16, 1921), 680-82. G. B. J. 


The Basic Wage Principle in Australian Wages Regulation.—Tne Higgins decision 
of 1907, which was already in force for a number of years, had become unworkable. 
So, in 1917 and 1918, a special Royal Commission, with A. B. Piddington as its chair- 
man, was appointed by the goverament with a view to make a detailed study of the 
whole wage question. After two years’ study and investigation, vhe Commission in 
1920 reported and recommended the following two things: (1) Tke basic wage for a 
family of five should be fixed at £5 16s. according tc reasonable standard of comfort. 
(2) The basic wage should be readjusted four times a year instead of annually as has 
been the custom in the past. These recommendations of the Commission, however. 
could not be put in force for the simple reason that there is not enough wealth in the 
country for such a radical wage increase. Mr. Piddirgton finally found the sclutior. 
to the riddle in the endowment of children by the state—H. Heaton, Economic 
Journal, XXXI (September, 1921), 309-19. D. C. F. 


: A Psychological Study of Motion Pictures in Relation to Venereal Disease Cam- 
paigns.— Use of the sex hygiene film, “Fit to Win”: This film was shown to 4,800 people, 
and by means of questionnaires and discussions an attempt was nade to determine 
its informational value, the emotional reactions aroused, and the effect on later sexua_ 
behavior. The film is semi-dramatic and teaches the seriousness of venereal diseases.. 
the possibilities of infection, the harmlessness of continence, the effect of prophylaxis, 
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and the necessity for prompt medical treatment. Effects of showing the film, “Fit To 
Win”: The informational effects were the most enduring, 48 per cent of those pre- 
viously uninformed gaining some specific kncwledge of the main facts. “The emotional 
effects, though temporarily strong, persistec but slightly. The effect on continence - 
and use of prophylaxis was apparently zero. Motion pictures and sex education: 
_Emtotional appeals probably have no enduring effect on the sexual conduct and they 
should be replaced by more thorough scientific data. However, some emotional 
pu is valuable in that it will stimulate adults to take interest in the sex education | 
or adolescents.—K. S. Lashley and John B., Watson, Social Hygiene, VII (April, 1921), 
181~219. F 2G G. B. J. 


Feeble-minded Ex-School Children.—Sxcvey in Cincinnati: A study of all children 
enrolled in classes for defectives in Cincinnat. who had, in 1918, been out of school a 
year (203 in number) revealed the following facts: Condition of defectives: (1) The 
chronological age of all except two was over ter; one in seven was an imbecile; betweén 
one-half and two-thirds were morons; over one-fourth were borderline or normal 
cases; (2) length of stay in schocl varied directly with intelligence. Delinquency and 
dependency as factors: (3) the records of these cases for delinquency and dependence, 
indicated by contact with social agencies, showed over two-thirds to be from families 
“who had been delinquent or dependent. Del-nguency of children: (4) Definite delin- 
quencies were noted in 67 of the 203 cases. (5 Family social maladjustments (alcohol- 
ism, delinquency, or disease) had been reported by some agency in nearly two-thirds 
ofthe cases. Children employed: (6) Seven-terths of the boys were gainfully employed; 
six-tenths of the girls were gainfully employed or married; one-fifth of the girls are 
staying at home as compared with one-tenth of the boys. Correlation between intel- 
ligence and earnings: This correlation is much less than might be expected. Bad 
environment vs. feeble-+mindedness: Most of the delinquent cases appear to be caused 


. , rather from bad environment than from feeble-mindedness-~—Helen T. Wooley, Ph.D. 


and Hornell Hart, Studies from Helen S. Frounstine Foundation, Vol. VI, No. 7 
(April, rg2r). i B. R. 


; Franz von Liszt.—This is a necrologue on Franz von Liszt, a German criminologist ` 
(1851-1919), author of many books and articles on criminology, teacher, one of the 
founders of the International Criminological Association, founder of the Institute of 
Criminology in Berlin. The three possible effects of punishment: Liszt teaches that the 

poet applies solely to the offender and not to the crime itself; further, that it 
as three possible effects, viz., to intimidate, tc correct, or to prevent, which correspond 

to the three types of criminals, the occasional, the habitual, and the incorrigible | 
habitual. (Der Zweckgedanke im Strafrecht, 3882.) Casual investigation of crime and 
punishment: Liszt disagrzes with Lombroso; <here is no homo delinquens. The point 
of gravity lies in social conditions. The aim of criminology is to explain the motivation 
of crime; but, besides these causal explanaticns of crime (criminology), there is also 
necessary a causal investigation of | aca Sia (penology). (Kriminalpolitische 

Aufgaben, 1889-1892.) With the aid of the International Criminological Association 

far-reaching law reforms were initiated. (Die Strafgeseizgevung der Gegenwart in 

rechtsvergleichender Darstellung, 1894-1899 anc Vergleichende Darstellung des deutschen 

und auslaendischen Strafrects.) Determinism et criminology: Liszt confesses to be a 

determinist and claims that the idea of guilt. “you might have done otherwise,” is > 

untenable and that along with the nullificaticr of this idea of guilt the idea of retribu- 
tion also disappears; for it assumes that the offender could have done otherwise. 

(Die deterministischen Gegner der Gegenwart, 1893.) But Liszt appears to have dropped 

this determinism. Inadequacy of determinism: The idea of punishment or retribution 

does not rest upon the idea of guilt, but vice versa. Punishable is he whose punishment 
determines the others, he, who in the past could not have acted otherwise in regard to 

the committed act; yet, he, as well as others, zan act otherwise in the future.—Dr. J. 

Goldschmidt, Berlin, Archiv fuer Kriminologie LXXIII (January 7, 1927), 2, STga: 


. Pellagra and Poverty— Correlation between income and pellagra: A survey by the 
U.S. Health Service in twenty-four South Carelina towns revealed the fact that there 
was almost a perfect inverse correlation between pellagra prevalence and income. 
Remedies for pellagra: A diet of fresh vegetables, lean meat, eggs, and milk gives 
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immunity to zhe disease. But it is impossible for the poorest Southern whites to 
obtain such a diet on present wages. Ccnsequently the present nzed is for educaticn, 
higher standards of living, decrease in birth-rate, and thus fewer unskilled Jaborers.— 
Willford King, Survey, XLVII (September 1, 1921), 629-32. G. B. J. 


Tobacco in Its Relationships to Public Health—The use of tobacco has increased 
700 per cent in the United States in the last forty-five years. Diseases of the heart 
and arteries have also increased greatly among older men, and science should determine 
whether or not tobacco plays any part in this increase. The experience of coaches, 
doctors, and life insurance companies points to the fact that the continued use of 
tobacco is in‘urious to the public health.—P. K. Holmes, Amerizan Journal Public 
Health, XI (September, 1921), 793-95. G. B. J. 


Industriel Application of Army and Navy Venereal Disease Records.—Venereal 
diseases are a much greater handicap in industry than present industrial statistics 
indicate. This inference may be drawn from the reports of aksences from duty in 
the army and navy during 1920. In the army more than 13 per cent and in the Navy 
r5 per cent of all absences were from venereal diseases.—R. H. Clark and Mary A. 
Clark, American Journal Public Health, XI (September, 1921), 829-33. G. B. J. 


Apparent Effects of Smoking among University of Tennessee Freshmen.—A study 
of 79 smokers and 152 non-smokers shows that the former are oldez, taller, and heavier 
than the non-smokers. But this fact may mean that the smokers are retarded. 
Smokers have a low blood pressure and do not make the athletic teams as often as the 
non-smokers, while college grades and honors are decidedly in favor of the non- 
smokers.—W. L. Holt, School and Society, XIV (September 3, 1921), aa B.J 


Success Records of Prisoners and Delinguents.—The data here presented are 
taken from the studies and reports of nineteen institutions all over the country. For 
the whole group the arithmetic average, or mean, is 72.2 per cent making a satisfactory 
response. The average success record for the eight penitentiarizs and reformatories 
is 73.4 per cent, for the seven industrial schools for boys 72.9 per cent, and for thefour 
industrial schools for girls 69.1 per cent.—Willis W. Clark, Journal of Delinquency, 
VI (July, 1021), 443-52. f D. C. F. 


The Psychiatric Clinic for Children.— National School Service: The establishment 
of a national school medical service over ten years ago has contrituted to the detection 
and treatment of children’s and adolescents’ ailments. Psychoanclysis and re-education 
should be included in its work as socn as possible—Robert-Hughes, The Child, XI 
(September, 1921), 353-56. E. B. 


The Problem of the Delinquent Child.—Children’s couris: It is now recognized 
that child crime needs its own form of treatment. Methods inadequate: At present, 
re-education is not very successful. Mental examination: Knowledge gained by 
exploring the child’s mental resources would give basis for permanent results. Mental 
deficiency, conflict, and repressed material are important causes of delinquency.—Edgar 
Alan Hamilton-Pearson, The Child, XI (September, 1921), 357-51. E. B. 


The Moving of the Waters in China—China is in a period of transition. This 
awakening of four hundred million people is more real than apparent. During the 
past ten years China has made wonderful progress in all lines cf national activities 
social, intellectual, religious, economiz, political, educational, and what not. Nation- 
alist revivas: As the result, a new spirit has been born. The present may not be all 
roseate, but the future is decidedly promising. Given her time, China will gradually 
work out Ler own destiny and assume her rightful place among the family of nations. 
—M. T. Z. Tyau, Contemporary Review, CXX (September, 1921), 354-61. D. C. F. 


Gandhi and the Spinning Wheel.—Thke Indian revolution: The rejection of the 
English régime and the attainment of self-government are the objects of the Indian 
National Congress. Mahatma Ganchi, the central figure, is leading a silent revolution 
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characterized by non-viol2nce and non-co-opetation with the English. The latter is 

achieved by refusing to buy Englisi goods, to pay taxes, to attend English schools, etc. 

The spinning wheel introduced: In order to avot a possible cloth shortage, Gandhi has 

distributed thousands of spinning Wheels amonz the Indians. A second “Boston Tea 

Party” is expected soon.—Taraknath Das, Survey, XLVII (October 1, 1921), 18-19. 
7 i G. B. J. 


. Social Unrest and Bolshevism in the Islami World.— Analysis of unrest: Change’ 
especially if it is sudden, always means unrest Every break with the past calls for . 
readjustment, and unrest prevails until harmcry has been established. But unrest is 
not an exceptional phenomenon. Its presence in a slight degree is a sign of healthy 

. growth of the social organism. It is only whea sudden and sweeping changes occur 
that unrest is manifested acutely. Acute urrest means social ill-health and paves 
the way for revolution. Causes of unrest in tke Islamic world: Increased difficulty of 
living conditions, introduction of Western ideas and standards, and English and 
American capitalism have greatly disturbed fhe social balance in the East. The 
bolshevist program: Taking advantage of this sta-e of unrest in the East, the bolshevists 
launched (1918) a program with two objectives: (1) the destruction of Western 
political and economic supremacy, (2) the Boalshevizing of the oriental masses, An 
extensive and cunning propaganda în India, Persia, and smaller Eastern countries has 
met with partial success, but most of the various Oriental Nationalists are yet halting 
between Western dominaticn and bclshevist revcution.—Lothrop Stoddard, Scribners, 
LXX (August, 1921), 161-49. G. B. J. 


Japan’s New Woman.—The philosophies o? Confucius and Buddha were strong 
components of the society which evolved Japan as Perry found it. Breaking down of 
the old ideas in Japan: The precept that womar should “always distrust herself and 
obey her husband,” in fact, the whole philesopay of woman’s place, is breaking up. 
Women are making names in science, in jourradism, in business, on the stage; and 
reforms in dress, in the social relations of the s2zes, and in education are creeping in. 
The Japanese woman of the new school is not militantly radical, hence her reforms 
will be slow but sure——Emma Yule, Scribners, XOX (September, 1921), 3496r. I 


VIOI. METHODS OF IN/ESTIGATION 


Social Science Teaching in City High Schoo of Ohio.—This partial summary of 
a study concerning social science teaching in Oho state schools sets forth the extent 
to which social sciences are taught, the time devoted to them, the texts used, social 
science combinations taught and the preparation of the teachers. In19z0in 78 out of 
ror schools, roo per cent offered civics, 56 per cent economics, and 30 per cent sociology, 
an increase, since £917, of 23 per cent in those cfering sociology.—A. Monroe Stowe, 
Ohio Academy of Soc. Science, Pub. No. 4 (Repricted from the Okio History Teacher's 
Journal, Bull. No. 21, March, rg2r). B. R. 


Tuberculosis among the Nebraska Winnebggo.—General Mortality Rate: Personal 
examination of 54 per cent of these Indians aml family histories of 1,463 persons 
(1909~19 inclusive) revealed a mortality rate for tuberculosis of 11.7 per 1,000 compared 
with 1.4 per 1,000 for the United States at large. A conservative estimate of the 
morbidity rate is 116.0 per 1,000. Highest mortc&ty rate: Greater frequency of infec- 
tion among females and children under five prevais, although there is a proportionally 
smaller number of both thaa the general population reveals. Practically one-third 
of the cases are under five years and one- are ander twenty. Factors predisposing 
to tuberculosis: (x) previous unsuitable environmeat; (2) bad sanitation and housing; 
(3) communism, plural marriage, etc.; (4) use of stimulants; (5) prevalence of catar- 
rhal conditions, induenza, and venereal diseasee—-Margaret Koenig, M.D.; Neb. 
State Hist. Society, Lincoln, Neb. B. R. 


The Use of Intelligence Tests— Purpose of tests: Results of the psychological 
tests at Brown University emphasize the important reasons why a man succeeds or 
fails in'college. Reasons for success or failure: (x\ innate intelligence, (2) character, 
(3) temperament and emotional stability, (4) ideals, (5) previous training, and (6) 
outside interests.—Stephen S. Colvin, Educationa Review, LXII (September, 1921), 
134-48. . B. 
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IX. HISTORY OF SOCIOLOGY AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


A justifiable Individualism—Relation of individualism to progress: While it is 
inevitable that in the modern social world the old time individualism should become 
inadequate, it is well to remember that there is no social progress unless the individual 
functions. Fractical problems enforce the idea of individualism for “to make better 
individual men and women is after all the universal aim of social progress.” Justifiable 
individualism is founded on individual character and social achievement; it is the 

_ individualism. of service—F. W. Blackmar, Journal of Applied Socioicgy (October, 
1921), pp. 3-16. i ; B. R. 


A Philosophy of Human Relationships. —Man part of great organism: Nikolai’s 
Biology of War demonstrates the interdependence of human beings. Human inter- 
dependence: The war is an episode o2 intercommunication, affecting all human ties. 
Kantian basis: Kant’s philosophy is irreconcilable with war—Lucia Ames Mead, 
Journal of Education, XCIV (October 6, 1321), 325-26. E. B. 


Education in Recent Sociology: IY. Charles A. Ellwood.—Social life interpreted: 
Professor Ellwood writes from the standpoint of sozial psychology, a study of human 
relationships in mental terms. Significance for educction: Growth in social tradition 
has meant a gradual accumulation of knowledge, ideas, beliefs, standards, and values. 
Through researches in these fields, provid-ng date for the educational process, this 
method becomes of fundamental! interest to the educator seeking a solution of his 
problems.—J. T. Williams, Education, XLII (September, 1921), 1-11. E. B 


Education in Recent Sociology: V. Ecward A. Ross.—Implisations for education; 
stress on individual: The individual, who concerns the educator, is not slighted. 
Personality grows by means of social stimu, and school pupils are stimulated by asso- 
ciation. Social environment conditions life. Social standards thus created may be 

' used for climbing. Demand for recrection is a social end educational problem. Tradi- 
tion has dominated education, particularly in the case of girls. Secial science is needed 
in all grades of the educational system. The relation of school to government is a vital 
issue in educational administration —J. T. Williams, Education, XLII (Ones 1922) ; 
77-89. . B. 


The System of Criminology.—Professor Ostwald discusses the classification of 
sciences. This problem has been considered by many philosopkers since the time of 
Bacon. The only survival of the numerous classifications is that of August Comte 
because of its practical results in the progress of science. The important practical 
result of Comte’s system lies in the fact that from the place which a special science 
occupies in the scheme of a general science may be derived a systematic classification 
of that special science as well, further, that this classification is very exhaustive. 
The basis of classification: The classification of sciences is basec upon a fundamental 
quality of the concepts which determine the methoc and the content of the science in 
general. We begin with the most simple and comprehensive ccncepts and construct 
as a most general science the science of taese most general concepts. Logic, e.g., is 
the most general of sciences because its concepts are the most general. Following it 
is the more specific science, mathematics, the concepts of which contain the elements 
of the more general, logic; while mathematics, in turn, is more general than geometry 
and kinematics. A classification of all sziences: Following is a classification of all 
sciences upon this basis: I. Systematic sciences or mathematics: (a) logic; (b) 
mathematics; (c) geometry and kinematics. IL Physical sciences or energetics: 
(d) mechanics; (e) physics; (f) chemis-ry. III. Sciences of life or biotics: (g) 
physiology; (+) pevchaloay: (i) sociology. The place of criminology in this classifica- 
tion is self-evident, viz., under sociclogy. The classification of criminology: Criminol- 
ogy itself can be classified according to tke same scheme, viz., I. Mathematical crimi- 
nology: (a) the logic of criminology; “t) the mathematics of criminology; (z) the 
geometry and kinematics of criminology. II. Energetic criminology: (d) mechanics 
of criminology; (e) physics of crimirclogy; (7) chemistry of criminology. III. 
Biological criminology: (g) physiology af crimino‘ozy; (#) psychology of criminology; 
(2) sociology of criminology. The prasiizal application of suck classification is illus- 
trated with numerous examples.—Dr. Wilhelm Ostwald, Arcaiv f. Kriminclogie, 73, 
3-4 (June 17, 1921), 161~71. M. L. K. 
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The question of the existence of a social mind is one of interpretation rather than 
of fact, since the meaning of the term is, ‘tself, in doubt. It is not an idle question, 
for it is answerable, in the sense that one may hope to reach a sounder judgment by 
addressing himself to it, and it is also useful, for it implies a practical attitude. The 
urgency of the question is the result of a reaction against the extreme individualism 
of the eighteenth century, along with the nultiplication of “corporate groups.” Five 
characters may be applied to groups. (1) Class. Class is an aggregate of individuals 
of which the same thing is true. If by 1 social mind we mean “a class of mirds” 
then there is such a thing, but we need < term less fermal and more dynamic. (2) 
Whole. By thisis meant an aggregation cf which something is true which is not true 
for the individuals. There is no doubt -hat “wholes” are composed of individual 
human beings, but wholeness must not be identified with causality. (3) Individuality. 
This term has been badly overworked, meaning either a member of a class, or unique- 
ness, or identity. In all three respects society may be said to be an individual. (4) 
System. This refers to the connecting rdations rather than to the members of the 
relation. Societies may be systems. New while a society is-a class, a whole, an 
individual, anc a system, so also is a row cf books. Thus the term is deflated and our 
idolatrous proclivities are left unaroused. But the suggestion is that the characters 
which attach to the members of the who e also attach to the whole. This we shall 
examine. 


{ The question) which forms the title of this essay(is not, strictly _ 
speaking, a question of fact, but rather one of interpretation} It 
is not as though we all knew precisely what we meant by a “social . 
mind,” and were concerned only to establish the fact of its exis- 
tence. This would be comparatively easy. If we desired to know 
whether there was a two-hundrei-pound man, there would bè so ` 
little doubt as to the meaning oi the conception that it would be. 
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possible to devise a purely mechanical method of obtaining the 
answer. But in the present question the issue lies mainly if not 
wholly in the meaning of the conception. If we were asked whether 
there was a Christian in the room, there would be no acceptable 
acid test. Someone would be sure to remark, “That depends on 
what you mean by Christianity.” Or he might say, “Here are 
my opinions. Whether you call that ‘Christianity’ or not, I can- 
not say.” The discussion would then turn on the meaning of the ` 
term “Christianity.” Similarly, a rapidly accumulating and ill- 
digested mass of facts regarding human relations has led to the 
question of the propriety or legitimacy of applying to these facts 
the conception of “a social mind”; and the question inevitably 
turns on the meaning which we propose to give to the conception! 

It is to be remarked that in suca cases it is rarely possible to 
prove the answer, though it may be possible to obtain agreement! 
In circles in which terms like “Christianity” are fixed by scholastic 
definitions, it would be possible by applying these definitions tọ 
the opinions in question to prove the answer with something like 
mathematical exactness. But if an emancipated and heterogeneous 
group were to debate the issue it would assume a wholly different 
form. They would soon be asking whether the conception of 
Christianity should or should not be so constructed as to apply to 
the defendant’s opinions. We should not only be considering the 
circumstances in the ligat of the conception, but the conception 
in the light of the circumstances; and the discussion might result 
not only in an interpretation of the case, but also in the clarifica- 
tion, or extension, or even modification of the idea employed in the 
interpretation. In the course of cne’s dealing with a doubtful 
case of belief Christianizy might acquire a new meaning. So in 
the case before us, in the course of attempting to apply to a social 
group the conception of mind which is ordinarily applied to a single 
man, one might in the end attach z new and maturer meaning to 
the conception itself. 

One may perhaps feel that this sort of question is an idle sort 
of question; idle in the double sense of being both unanswerable 
and useless. Whether the questicn is deemed answerable or not 
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‘ofa question of fact or of mathematics, it is not; but then, neither 

. are most questions. It is at least answerable in the sense that one 
may hope to reach a sounder judgment by thoughtfully addressing 
one’s self to it, than by uttering a snap judgment or echoing the 
customary judgment. 

( But is it a useful question ?) I am fully alive to the fact that 
there may be artificial and gratuitious questions, and that the 
philosopher is suspected of inventing them in order to provide him- 
self an occupation. It has been said of a well-known philosopher 
that his philosophizing was 2 game in which he first hid an object 
and then pretended he didn’t know where it was, all for the fun of 
trying to find it. So the philosopher is sometimes grouped with 
the lawyer as one who makes trouble in order that he may fatten 
on it. If men were only left to live in peace, they would need no 
lawyers; if they were only left to their common sense, they would 
need no philosophers. 

I am willing to accept the parallel, but not the verdict. The 
important point in both cases is that it is not commonly the same 
individual who makes the trouble and offers the remedy. If the 
same lawyer cultivated litigiousness and then proposed to satisfy 
it, he might be a fit subject for disbarment proceedings. The 
unfortunate fact is, however, that litigiousness springs naturally 
from the human breast, and that every man is in the first instance 
his own lawyer. The professional lawyer is the fruit and not the 
root of amateur litigiousness. Similar:y the loss of common sense 
is as natural to man as the loss of innocence, and every man is in 
the first instance his own philcsopher. The pro-essional philoso- 
pher is the fruit and not the rcot of tne speculative impulse. 

It must, however, be admitted thet what one lawyer oz. phi- 
losopher sets up, in the interest of mankind, another lawyer or 
philosopher may feel called upon to renovate or take down; so 
that the original needs are often lost sight of. Philosophers, like 
lawyers, may in this way be largely occupied with each other and 

with their own products; and an outsider is tempted to feel that 
while the philosophers evidently need one another the world at 
large could get on comfortably without any of them. It is said that 
one of the Transcendentalist disciples of Amos Bronson Alcott put 
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the question to him in this form: “Mr. Alcott, does omnipotence ` 
abnegate attribute?’ In this case zhe demand for light, as well! 
as the supply, seems to have been created by the business. The 
world was not hanging on the answer; or, if it was, it did not know 
it. And the extraordinary ard regrettable thing about it is that 
once a question of this sort gets put, people will go on debating it 
forever, long after the occasion for it is past, and despite the fact 
that all parties to the discussion woud be very much at a loss to 
explain what they meant by their terzas. 

In raising the question “Is there ¿& social mind?” I am quite 
aware of all this, and duly humble in ew of the notorious pedantry 
of the philosophical mind. Indeed it is because of this awareness 
that I do raise the question. I call forthe question, in other words, 
not so much in order to have it put, as to find out what itis. And 
my excuse is that there is no one but the philosopher who can protect 
the general public from the abuse cf their confidence by other 
philosophers. Don’t promote thievery; but if there be thieves then 
set a thief to catch a thief. Since ther is and must be philosophy, 
then a philosopher with a sense of responsibility must be willing to 
assume the rôle of a protector of the zuileless. 

One may still have doubts as to the profitableness of this par- 
ticular kind of question, doubts that would perhaps find expression 
as follows: “Isn’t it, after all, mereix a matter of words? Pro- 
vided we can obtain the facts regarding human relations, what 
earthly difference does it make whetker we call them by the name 
of ‘social mind’ or by any other name. sacred or profane?” Now 
I am perfectly willing to admit that it i a matter of words, provided 
the objector is willing to omit the derogatory “merely.” It does, 
after all, make a good deal of differenc= what things are called. I 
doubt, for example, whether anyone who reads these words would 
regard it as a matter of indifference vhether he was called a liar 
or a gentleman, even though the ascertainable facts might be the 
same in either case. The reascn is that the- epithet indicates the 
attitude; the man who calls me a liar views me with distrust, 
hostility, or contempt. Similarly, ther: is the case of the Central 
American customs collector who remazxed that “dogs is dogs, and 


1 Richard Garnett’s Life of Emerson. 1888, p. 100. 
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cats is dogs; but turtles is b rds.” It was not a matter of indif- 
ference that a turtle should b2 called a bird, bécause it indicated a 
practical intention to treat the turtle like a bird. 

So(it may prove a matter of the utmost importance whether 
we do or do not call an aggregate of human beings “a social mind,” 
or “a state personality” of “a collective will.” It implies an 
in-ention to treat them as such; to.transfer to a collectivity of 
htman beings methods of action and modes of sentiment which 
have been deemed appropriat= only to a single human being. Thus 
it makes a difference whether we call a corporation a fictitious 
person or a real person. In zhe former case we treat a corporation 
as a being having only a legal status; in the lavter case we treat 
a corporation as a human individual in having various extra- 
legal relations and capacities which it may at any time be incum- 
bent on the law to recognize. It makes a difference whether we 
regard the state as a collection, an organism, a mechanism, or a 
person; because, in the last case at least, we have an appropriate 
atitude in readiness. In eccordance with a deeply rooted and 
apparently inalienable trait, when a man finds himself in the 
presence of what he calls a person of a higher order, he worships 
it,-or rather him or her. It would make a considerable difference 
to a man’s conduct if he should regard corporations as having souls 
to save, or a state as having a divinity to worship. 

The question concerning what it is proper to call an aggregate 
cf related human beings has of late been growing more and more 
urgent for two reasons. In the first place, there has been a swing 
cf psychological doctrine away from an excessive emphasis on the 
individual. We are still in a stage of reaction against the errors of 
the eighteenth century. It was then thought that man was natu- 
rally self-centered, that he acted solely from a calculation of self- 
interest. To offset this error it has been necessary to exaggerate 
che extent of his regard for others; in other words, to put the 
emphasis on sympathy, imitation, gregariousness, and the parental 
instinct. Again, it was orce thought that man was self-sufficient 
and that for his happiness and perfection he needed only to be 
removed from the intrusiom and tyranny of his fellows. To offset 
this error it has been necessary to insist upon the value of organiza- 
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tion and institutional control. Furthermore, the old psychology, 
which was excessively rationalistic, neslected the unintended and 
elusive, but widespread end unceasing, play of mind on mind. 
Thus the new movement has been a wholesome corrective and 
supplement to the old psyzkology. It has required its catchwords 
for driving home the truth—such catck-vords as “the crowd,” “the 
group mind,” “the social consciousness.”’ and “the collective will.” 
We have thus acquired a polemical vocabulary which threatens to 
beget new superstitions, scarcely less tind than the old. 

At-the same time that there has been a swing of psychological 
doctrine toward the social aspects of hwman nature, these aspects 
have themselves been greatly increased in number and variety. 
Thus Maitland, in his Intzoduction te Gierke’s Political Theories 
of the Middle Age, remarks that “in the second half of the nineteenth 
century corporate groups oi the mest various sorts have been multi- 
plying all the world over at a rate that far outstrips the increase of 
‘natural persons.’ ”* This is true not cnly of corporations in the 
legal sense, but of nation-states having a vivid sense of corporate 
unity, and of innumerable associations within the state. Organi- 
zation has become a habit, 7i not a disease. There is no individual 
who does not belong to something, ard the average individual 
belongs to a great variety cf intersecting groups, in each of which 
he has a different status anc plays a different part. The activities 
incident to this multiple membership make up the larger part of a 
man’s life, and the whole of his obitvary. Unorganized social 
groups have also shown a tendency to in-rease in number, variety, 
volume, and importance. There have zlways been crowds; but 
whereas close physical prcximity was once necessary, modern 
facilities for communication, publicity, arci transportation, together 
with the wide diffusion of literacy, have made it possible for crowd 
influences to overcome distance and to act upon the individual 
almost continuously. 

In view of these facts it is not strenge that the last three- 
quarters of a century should have witnessed an enormous and 
diversified growth of social science; or zhat we should find our- 
selves equipped with an extensive dnd vivid social vocabulary. 
Nor would it be surprising i this vocebulary should require some 

1 Edition of 1913, p. xii. 
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overhauling lest terms and phrases which have served a useful 
purpose in dislodging old prejudices and exciting the speculative 
imagination should conduce to incoherence, credulity, sentimen- 
tality, or even fanaticism. That incoherence, at least, is not 
uncommon even among those who call themselves social scientists, 
could be proved to the reader's satisfaction by citing long extracts 
from their writings. But that will not be necessary. The mere 
threat will, I am sure, move him to concede the point. Let us, 
therefore, proceed without further preliminaries, to our analysis: 

T shall distinguish and illustrate five characters that may be 
applied to collections, aggregates, manifolds, or groups’ of any 
kind; to groups of bodies, inorganic and organic, as well as to 
groups of human beings. I propose, in other words, to consider 
certain abstract features of grouping in general, more or less inde- 
pendently of social aggregation. I do so because I believe that 
most of the difficulties arise from the confused use of these com- 
paratively simple ideas in their application to such very compli- 
cated phenomena as human relations. I want to show, too, that 
they are very common workaday ideas. It is customary to apply 
them with awe and reverence to society when, as a matter of fact, 
they can equally well be applied to the alphabet or to a five-foot 
shelf of books. These abstract group-characters to which I wish 
- to call attention are (x) class, (2) whole, -3) individual, (4) system, 
and (5) compound. 

t. By a class we mean an aggregate of individuals, of which the 
same thing is true.” Thus all the men of whom it is true that they 
were born on August 2, form a class. The extreme lower limit of a 
class would be an aggregate of individuels of all of whom it was 
true orly that they existed, or that they were mentioned, as, for 
example, Lewis Carroll’s class of “shoes and ships and sealingwax, 
and cabbages and kings”; or Steverson’s “the world is full of a 
number of things.” Ordinarily, however, we think of a class as an 
aggregate of individuals having much in common; or where that 
which is true of all is the most definitive and explanatory truth 
about each, as in the case of an animal or plant species. When 
this is the case the class-name is the common noun used for designat- 

1T szall use these terms interchangeably to mean bare manyness or plurality. 

2C. L Lewis, Survey of Symbolic Logie, 1918, p- 261. 
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ing the individual. Now it is plain that there are innumerable 
classes of human individuals, from. the definitive biological class 
“man,” to such comparatively accidental classes as those who 
have just now eaten dinner, or the men whose names begin -with 
“T.” Since it is an implied property cf a man that he has or is a 
mind, then we can say that these are all classes of minds; and if 
by “a social mind” we mean only “a cass of minds,” then there is 
unquestionably such a thing. 

But one may properly object that -his misses the real point at 
issue. Al it means is that instead of there being only one of the 
kind, as in the case of the Tower of London or Vesuvius, there are, 
in the case of man, many of the kind. In this sense “collectivism” 
and “individualism” would not mean two alternative and mutually 
excessive doctrines or ideals, but two zides of the same fact. As 
Bosanquet has recently remarked, “so Zar from an antithesis these 
terms rather suggest an identity. A collection means a collection 
of individuals.”* There is this man, amd there are these men, and 
you may study the member or the collection, as you please. The- 
real question is whether the ccllection is not more than a collection, 
as is suggested by expressions such as tte “Great Being’ of Comte 
or the “Leviathan” of Hobbes. In tke statement from which I 
have quoted, Bosanquet objects to both zollectivism and individual- 
ism for failing to recognize the fact of social fusion. In his view 
there are, over and above such human individuals as are enumerated 
in a census or city directory, human incividuals of a higher order, 
as distinct from the former as water is cistinct from hydrogen and 
oxygen. Similarly, Durkheim contends that ca is a Reality 
sui generis.” 

It is evident that in order to illumirate this question we need 
something more than the conception of a ~lass, something less formal 
and more dynamic. But meanwhile it is worth remarking that 
sometimes when we speak of a human society, “class of men” is 
all we mean. This is commonly the cese with the terms ‘‘man- 
kind” and “humanity”; which, if their symbolic and sentimental 
values are disregarded, signify no more of unity or transcendence 
than do the terms “catkind” and “felin-ty.” : 

1B. Bosanquet, Review of Vanghan’s “Politizsl Writings of Rousseau,” Mind, 
N.S. XXV (1916), pp. 403-4. 

2 Elementary Forms of the Religious Life, p. 16. 
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2. Our next conception is the conception of a “whole.” Iam 
here using the term to signify an aggregation of individuals such 
that something is true of the aggregation which is not true oi the 
individuals. Professor Royce was fond of speaking of “the 
fecundity of aggregations.” He meant that when you put things 
together something usually happens. We might speak of this as 
collective novelty. The traditional logic has recognized it in the 
so-called fallacies of ‘‘composition” and “division,” commonly 
illustrated by the old riddle, “Why do white sheep eat more than 
black?” The answer, as will doubtless be seen, is, “Because there 
are more of them.” ‘The point is that when individuals are aggre- 
gated. some things are true of the individuals that are not true of 
the aggregation, and some things are true of the aggregation that 
are not true of the individuals; and it is desirable not to mix them 
up. If you undertake to say the same things of each of the angles 
of a triangle that you say of all, you fall into the error of “division”; 
if you undertake to say the same things of an army that you say of 
a soldier you fall into the error of “composition.” 

Now there is no doubt whatsoever of the existence of wholes 
composed of human beings; or of aggregations of human beings 
which possess properties which are other than those of their con- 
stituents? Human beings are brought together in a great variety 
of relations in which they compose something new. A population, 
an audience, a family, a crowd, an army, a labor union—éach ot 
these does things and has properties which it would be fallacious to 
attribute to its members. 

Before we leave this conception there is a further distinction 
that it is desirable to make. Although I have spoken of wholeness 
as a dynamic conception in the sense that novelty emerges, whole- 
ness must not be identified with causality. We are thinking not 
of the case in which a small boy and a match produce a fire; but 
of the case in which one small boy and another small boy compose 

«Cf. J. N. Keynes, Formal Logic, 1906, p. z6, note. 

2 Strictly speaking, every class is a whole, and every whole a class. The extreme 
lower limit of a whole would be the case in which its only collective novelty was its 
plurality or number; and the extreme lower limit of a class would be the case in 
which the only thing true of all its members was their belonging to the same whole. 
Wholeness does not begin to be important until the collective novelties consist of 
dynamic properties, arising from the joint or reciprocal action of the members, and 


requiring temporal and spacial proximity. It is in this sense that a society is thought 
of as a whole. 
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a riot; or of the case in which “two is company, three’s a crowd.” 
Or take the case of ten men pulling on £. rope attached to a balloon. 
The force of the pull is a whole composed of the forces exerted by 
the individual men, while at the seme time having a magnitude and 
a causal efficacy that are peculiarly its own. But the effect, the 
position or motion of the balloon, if a whole at all, is of a totally 
different composition. 

Now, while this is obvious, it has social applications that are 
not so obvious. While, for example, we may speak of the combined 
aspirations and efforts of men as creat:mg a total force which real- 
izes itself in certain works of civilizazion, these works are not. 
themselves wholes composed of aspirations and efforts. If we say 
that aspirations and efforts have ‘‘gone nto” them, we must mean 
rather that they have “gone” than that they are “in” them. A- 
calf may go into the making of an anaconda, -but it would not be 
correct to say that the calf composes the anaconda (except, perhaps, 
in a wholly different sense}. Similarly if it should appear that 
society devours and assimilates men, it vould be correct to say of 
society that its sources or conditions wers human, but it would not 
be correct to describe it as a whole composed of men. There is 
a moral to this, which may appear later. 

3. In the third place, a whole may be said to have imdividuclhity. 
This term, like many terms in this field cf discourse, is badly over- 
worked. It appears to mean at least three independent things, two 
oi which are not only independent but opposite. Thus (a) a whole 
is said to be an individual when it is itself a member of a class. 
Just as we speak of individual men in relation to the class of man- 
kind, so we may speak of individual sccieties in relation to the 
class of societies, or of individual nations in relation to a league of 
nations. Individuality in this sense imdlies the possession of a 
class-characteristic in commen with other individuals. But some- 
times (b) we use the term “individuality” to signify uniqueness. 
A society with a “well-marked” individuality would be compara- 
tively lacking in common characteristics. and the individual part 
of it would be the distinctive part of it. Another meaning of indi- 
viduality is (c) identity. This is disclosed, if not constituted, by 
persistence through change. In this sense a highly individual 
society will be one whose characters as a whole remain constant ` 
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while its external relations anc its internal members vary. In all 
` three of these respects it is clear that a society may be said to be 
an individual; or, in some cases, to be possessed of a high degree 
of individuality. 

4. Fourthly, we speak of a whole as a system, when we refer to 
the connecting relations rather than to the members so related. In 
common speech this distinction is conveyed by the term “relation- 
ship.” The family, for example, is a complex relationship, or 
system, in so far as we think of the particular members as negligible, 
provided only a specific set of relations is maintained. There must 
be a marital relation, a parental relation, a filial relation, and a 
fraternal relation; and these relaticns are arranged in a fixed 
pattern. Thus, for example, if A stands in the marital relation to 
B and if C stands in the filial relation to A, then B stands in the 
parental (or step-parental) relation to C. In a system the terms 
appear only as defined by the relatiors, or as enabling the relations 
to obtain. When a concrete object enters into a system it is 
called by a special name to indicate that it has assumed a specific 
set of relations. Thus a man is called a “father” or “husband,” 
where these names mean only having such-and-such relations. 
Sometimes we speak of such a concrete object as having assumed 
this or that réle, or as having acquired this or that status or ca- 
pacity. Itis the same thing as the familiar distinction between the 
office and the man. 

Now societies may be systems; there can be no doubt about 
that. During the medieval perioc when ccliective entities like 
Church and State were favorite topics of speculation, this system- 
atic aspect of relations was clearly recognized and distinguished. 
The Church, as Gierke tells us, was conceived both ‘‘genossenschaft- 
lich” as the congregation of the faithful, and “anstaltlich” as a 
hierarchy of ecclesiastical offices.t The offices, like, for example, 
the papacy, were thought of as heving a higher being than their 
temporary incumbents. Similarly, we may think of almost any 
society either as a collection of concrete human beings; or as an 
institution, that is, an abstract system of relations. 

In this discussion of cless, whole, individucl, and system, I have 
sought first to dissociate them from the social context, and then to 


T Gierke, op. cil, pp. 58, 161. 
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illustrate their social applications. My purpose is twofold. On 
the one hand, I have sought to present them as simply as possible; 
and, on the other hand, I have scught to rob them of any honorific 
associations which they may have acquired. They are all terms, 
I think, which need deflating. And the best way to deflate them 
is to use them in other contexts where one’s idolatrous proclivities 
are less likely to be aroused. Take a row of books, for example. 
(x) They constitute a class in that thev are all books; and (2) they 
constitute a whole, in that there are things which are true of the 
row, such as its five-foot length, which are not true of the members. 
(3) They constitute an individual whole in all three senses: (a) this 
is but one of many rows; (b) it is more or less unique; and (c) it 
maintains its identity though all the books should be gradually 
replaced. Finally, (4) they constitute a system in that the complex 
oi relative positions can be abstracted from the concrete members. 
Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice, for example, assumes the rôle 
of “the fourth from the left”; and as such it must be next to the 
left of “number five from the left.” But there is nothing in all 
this which exalts a row of books, or impels us to spell it with a 
capital letter and worship it. 

Similarly, then, while a society is a class, and a whole, and an 
individual, and a system, these are not prerogatives which dignify 
it, but very humble characteristics which it shares with most 
collections. Nor are they doubtful attributes, which require any 
peculiar ingenuity for their discovery or proof. The great question 
of social philosophy must, then, be £ material rather than a formal 
one. The novelty or value of society must lie not in its being an 
individual and systematic whole, but rather in its being a particular 
kind of individual and systematic whole. The point is, you may 
say, that it is a whole of the living, mental, moral, human, or 
superhuman kind. But there is a further formal conception 
involved in this view. The suggestion is that these characters 
which attach to the members of the social whole attach also in 
some sense to the whole itself. This I believe is the major source 
of confusion in the whole discussion. I propose to employ the term - 
“compound” for a whole made up of members like itself. We 
shall sharpen this definition as the discussion proceeds. 


[To be contiauzd] 
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The PREN of English psychological sociology well illustrates the general 
progress of psychological interpretations of social and political processes and institu- 
tions. It exemplifies the biological background of the origins of this approach to social 
analysis; the reaction against the intellectualistic trend in the Benthamite felicific 
calculus and hedonism, evident in the eniphasis upon super-rational religion, organic 
sympathy, and instincts as social influences; and, finally, the recognition that social 
progress requires a conscious control of the social process by will and intellect. 

. Ro Bagehot’s work was an example of the manner in which English psychological 
sociology grew out of the evolutionary framework supplied by the impulse from the - 
Darwinian doctrine. Kidd led in the assault upon reason as a socializing irfuence 
and stressed the predominant importance of religion as a super-rational factor, required 
hold in check the individualistic and anarchistic effects of reason. 


PART II. CONTRIBUTIONS OF TYPICAL ENGLISH PSYCHOLOG- 
ICAL SOCIOLOGISTS TO SOCIAL AND POLITICAL THEORY: 


I. WALTER BAGEHOT (1826-77) AND THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
INTERPRETATION OF POLITICAL EVOLUTION 

1. Nature and scope of his writings-—Walter Eagehot was not 
the least among that great group of nineteenth-century Englishmen 
who formed an almost unrivaled circle cf brilliant minds, including 
among others Acton, Buckle, Darwin, Gladstone, T. H. Green, 
Huxley, Maine, Maitland, Mill, Ruskin, Spencer, Tylor, and 
Wallace. Perhaps he possessed a higher degree oi genius than any 
of the others of that company. Certainly his power of brilliant 
analysis and ability to interpret the spirit rather than the mere 
form of institutions and doctrines was unequaled by any other 
man of his time. His English Constitution remains the best inter- 
pretation of the spirit of the English government after fifty years 
have elapsed and bulky volumes have been devoted to the exposi- 
tion of the subject. His Economic Studies and Lombard Street were 


tI have provided a brief historical introduction to sccial psychology and 
psychological sociology in the Sociologel Review, July, 1921, pp. 152-56. 
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among the first attempts to rescue political economy from the 
abstract deductions of the classica? school, and to interpret the 
real dynamic nature of economic processes in an objective manner. 
Finally, his Physics and Politics was not only one of the first exten- 
sive and successful attempts at a psychological interpretation of 
society, but it also embodied implicitly or. explicitly most of the. 
leading psychological postulates which have since been offered in 
the interpretation of social processes. His early death was a blow 


~ to productive scholarship in England only equaled by the premature 


cutting off of the lives of Buckle, J. R. Green, Arnold Toynbee, and 


- Maitland. 


2. Contributions to political theory —While Bagehot’s Physics 
and Politics (1873) was the first grea: modern psychological inter- 
pretation of social processes and ins-itutions, the sub-title of the 
work well indicates his relation to ccntemporary developments in 
approaching social analysis. This reeds: ‘‘ Thoughts on the Appli- 
cation of the Principles of ‘Natural Selection’ and ‘Inheritance’ 
to Political Society.” While Bagehot was thus influenced by the 
biological school to the extent of adopting some of its terminology, 
he correctly understood that fundamentally social processes were 
psychologically motivated in a manmer analogous to individual 
actions. Bagehot thus attempted tə reconstruct the history of 
political organization and institutions through applying psychology 
rather than biology as the key to the process. 

The first step in the evolution of any political community must 
be that by which the group a:tains to a considerable degree of 
cohesion. To give it this essential quality there must be a body of 
authoritative principles which domina:e the group. “To sum us— 
law—rigid, definite, concise law-—is the primary want of early 
mankind; that which they need abov2 anything else, that which is 
requisite before they can gain anything else.” To supply chis 
primary need was the contribution of the first great age in the 
psychological evolution of humanity—the custom-making age. It 
was not a written body of law which first dominated mankind 
and gave to group life coherence and stability, but an equally 
authoritative code of rules for conduct which were embodied in 


3 Physics and Politics (New York edition of 1876), p. 21. 
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what Bagehot T ne cesignates the “cake of custom.’ 

In building up this cake of custam imitation is the vital ae 
Frem the setting of a standarc of style in dress or literature to the 
forming of national character stics, this tendency of mankind to 
imitate 2. model, which for ome reason or another appeals to the 
general taste of the community, is the dominant force? Once 
there was perfected this cake o7 custom to guide conduct in uniform 
lines of activity the first great step in human progress was accom- 
plished. Thereafter there coild be no trouble in securing con- 
certed action; any deviation ‘rom the type of conduct prescribed 


by custom was not only a crame but a sin, and those individuals - 


who dared to be original were soon eliminated. Toleration of 
originality became wicked, for it amounted to “allowing one indi- 
vidual for a moment’s pleasure or a stupid whim to bring a terrible 
calamity upon all.” 

The next great period in the psychological history of man is 
age of the conflict of customs or the nation-making age. Technically 
this should be called the “‘state-making” rather than the “‘nation- 
making” age. This is the per-od of the struggle for existence 
among groups with different “cazes of custom,” znd results either 
in the elimination of the groups with the less effective types of 
customary procedure or in their incorporation within those groups 
with the superior codes. In this period of the conflict of customs, 
waz is the dominating prindple, as imitation was in the first 
staze. Each nation or group is continually straining to improve 
its military equipment. Hence, this stage is essentially identical 
with Spencer’s military type cf civilization ‘The progress of the 
military art is the most consfictous, I was about to say the most 
showy, fact in human history. "4^ “The cause of this military 

1 Ibid., p. 27. 


2 Ibid., pp. 36 fi., 88 ff. However, though Bagehot directly anticipated Tarde 
in his emphasis upon imitation, he wes by no means the origirator of this doctrine. 
Hume in his essay on “National Churacters” had advanced exactly this doctrine, 
narrely, that it was imitation rather than geographic influences which reduced the 
customs of a people to uniformity. Hume, Essays, Moral, Folitical, and Liierary 
(Green and Grose edition), I, 244 £. Cf. The Philosophica: Review, May, 1919, 
pp. 248 ff. 

3 Physics and Politics, pp. 44 ff. 

4 Ibid., P. 44. 
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growth is very. plain. The strongest nation has always ‘been . 
conquering the weaker; sometimes even subduing it, but always 
prevailing over it. Every intellectual gain, so to speak, that a 
nation possessed was in the earliest times made use of—was invested 
and taken out—in war; all else perisked.”* “As to why one nation 
or group could conquer another and impose its customary code, 
upon it there is one general reason and several specific explanations. 
In general, a group which has developed the power of unified 
action through the political organization based upon the code 
of customary law has an overwhelminz advantage over that group 
which cannot be organized with alacrity or function in unison, 
owing to the lack of any definite political organization. In the 
conflicts of the nation-making age the groups which were backward 
in political organization would be eliminated? Again, granted 
that such loosely organized groups no jonger exist, there are certain 
specific advantages which may be possessed by groups which - 
would enable them to overcome those which were not thus favored. 
In the first place, a patriarchal type o? organization is stronger for 
military purposes than a maternal family or promiscuous family 
relations. Then, a competent central organization is indispensable 
for successful military activity. Further a group made up of 
mixed races would be likely to be superior to one which was homo- 
geneous in racial composition, thougk there may be some qualifi- 
cations necessary to universal application of this rule.’ Also such 
“ provisional institutions” as slavery may be of considerable value l 
at certain times in human history. Slavery conferred an advantage 
by making possible that leisure class which first developed culture, 
learning, and refinement.® Finally, a religious system which is 
free from those crude superstitions and that belief in omens which 
often lead to delays or changes of plens in military activity, will 
ordinarily prevail over a group which is thus handicapped.’. As a 
net result of the ceaseless struggles of this age of the conflict of 
customs and the resultant making of nations, there emerges the 

1 Phusics and Politics, p. 49. ao 

2 Ibid., pp. 50 ff. 3 Ibid., pp. 67 ff. 

3 Ibid., pp. 123 ff., 215 ff. 6 Thid., pp. 71 ff. 

4 Ibid., pp. 50 tf. 7 Ibid., pp. 126 ff., 216 ff. 
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great political organizations of antiquity—the first great territorial 
states, each possessed of that type of customary procedure and 
governmental system which was best designed for conquest. The 
selective process has now acted upon the innumerable petty 
customary groups of the “preliminary age” and has allowed those 
with the best organization to prevail and absorb the others. 

But with the close of this great military age the condition of 
the successful groups which had grown into powerful nations was 
far from being well adapted to further progress. They were 
dominated by a rigid code of custom, perhaps more tyrannical 
than that with which they had started upon their career of conquest. 
A more important and equally difficult problem lay before them, 
namely, to rid themselves of this depressing bond of custom which 
had been useful in its day but was now bound to produce only 
stagnation and decay. “The great difficulty which history 
records is not the difficulty of getting a fixed law, but of getting out 
of a fixed law; not of cementing a cake of custom, but of breaking 
the cake of custom; not of making the first preservative habit, 
but of breaking through it and reaching something better.”* The 
nations which were successful in this process of breaking down the 
domination of custom became the progressive nations of history; 
those which were unsuccessful have been known in history as the 
“arrested civilizations.”* It was the contribution of the third 
great psychological age postulated by Bagehot—the age of dis- 
cussion—to break the stagnating power of custom and make further 
progressive development possible.s The process through which 
discussion effects the demolition of custom is bcth general and 
particular. In general, discussion tends to destroy the sacredness 
of any subject that is submitted to its action. Once a rationalistic 
view is turned upon an institution it can no longer stand solely 
because of the veneration previously attached to it, but must 
survive or perish according to its merits as a workable part of the 
social mechanism: 

But a government by discussion, if it can be borne, at once breaks down the 
yoke of fixed custom. The idea of the two is inconsistent. As far as it goes, 

.* Ibid., p. 53; cf. pp. 156 ff. ; 

2 Ibid., pp. 53 ff., 156 ff. 3 Ibid., pp. 161 ff., 219 ff. 
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the mere putting up of a subject to discussion, with the object of being guided 
by that discussion, is a clear admission that the subject is in no degree settled 
by established rule, and that men are free zo choose init. It is an admission 
too that there is no sacred authority—nco one transcendent and divinely 
appointed man whom in that matter the community is bound to obey... . . 
Once effectually submit a subject to that ordeal, and you can never withdraw 
it again; you can never again clothe it wich mystery, or fence it by conse-' 
cration; it remains forever open to free choice, and exposed to profane delibera- 
tion." , 
Specifically, discussion aids in this process of dissolving traditional 
practices by putting a premium on intelligence} by promoting 
the growth of toleration; by contributing to the increase of 
intellectual life, and hence diminishing the birth-rate;4 and, 
finally, by producing that most beneficial of all qualities, “animated 
moderation.”> By animated moderation Bagehot means that 
rare combination of a.mental constization or a cultural condition 
which is receptive to suggestiors ot change with one which is 
sufficiently reflective to avoid impulsive and reckless approval of 
innovations. It is that type of mind which does not scorn the old 
merely because it is of remote origin or welcome the new simply on 
account of its novelty, but is able to Ciscriminate and pick out and 
cherish the element of good in both. In fact, the quality of ani- 
mated moderation is closely akin to 5pencer’s closing exhortation 
to unite philanthropic energy with philosophic calm. Bagehot 
did not claim, however, that there were no other forces in addition 
to discussion that were operating to usher in the period of progress. 
Anything which would bring different customs into contact and 
’ awaken that interest which contrast always provokes could not 
but have its influence in disintegrating customary restraints. 
Among such agents he names tradz2, colonization, and a cosmo- 
politan ecclesiastical organization." But even in these cases 
discussion is the vital basic principle which is at work. The 
extent to which discussion can operate and the rapidity with 
which progress can take place naturally depends upon the scope 
of the subjects submitted to discussion. At first, discussion is 

Physics and Politics, p. 161; cf. also p. 219. 4 Ibid., pp. 185 ff. 

a Ibid., p. 162. a s Ibid., pp. 200 f. 

3 Ibid., pp. 163 f. 6 Ibid., pp. 176 ff. 
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usually allowed only regarding relatively unimportant questions 
or in cases of great stress and emergency. Gradually, however, 
the scope of its application is extended, til at length among a few 
progressive nations no subject is too sacrec to escape its leavening 
influence.” After thus analyzing the means whereby progress is 
obtained, Bagehot inquires zs to just what constitutes progress 
and finds a satisfactory answer in Spencer’s formula that progress 
corsists in “an increase of adaptation ci man to his environment, 
that is, of his internal powers and wishes to his external lot and 
life.” i 

Historically considered, the “preliminary age” was concerned 
with building up the tribal customs. The nation-making age 
produced the great empires of antiquity with their custom-bound 
caste societies. The age of discussion was begun in Greece and 
continued for a while at Rome. The Micdle Ages returned to the 
type of domination by custom characteristic of antiquity, but was 
rescued from this condition by the instituticn of the popular 
assembly among the Germanic peoples. which kept alive and 
developed that vital element of discussior.3 

In this highly lucid and incisive manner Bagehot traced out 
the first great psychological history of the human race, if one 

xcepts the Comtian doctrine of the three stages o mental evolution.. 

In spite of the fact that most sociological treatises written at the 
time have become antiquated, Bagehot’s Physics and Politics 
remains as valuable as ever, ‘or he dealt with those fundamental 
psychclogical foundations cf group action which time is not likely 
to change in any material manner, and his psychology was built 
upon a broad enough foundation so tha- the advances in this sub- 
ject are not likely to undermine his major premises or conclusions. 
Even more striking than the perennial value of his work is Bagehot’s 
anticipation of most of the interpretations of society since advanced. 
The fundamental principle upon which his whole interpretation 

1 Ibid., pp. 164 ff. 

3 Ibid., p. 209. 


3 Ibid., pp. 167-76. Of course, the researches which were first inaugurated by 
Fustel de Coulanges have dissipated the veneratle myth perpetuated by Maurer, 
Freeman, and Stubbs regarding the German folknoot as the cradle of Anglo-Saxon 
liberty, but Bagehot erred in a matter of detail rather than of principle. 
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rests is a psychological modification of Herbert Spencer’s doctrine 
of evolution through integration and differentiation. Next to 
this in importance comes the action cf the principle of imitation, 
so extensively elaborated by Gabriel Tarde. This imitative action 
leads to that fixity and domination of custom so vividly and 
exhaustively analyzed by Professor Sumner, and to that constrain- 
ing influence of the group over the incividual which is the central 
theory of Durkheim. The value of conflict in the process of the 
admixture of races, nations, and customs and in the formation of 
powerful but despotic states is the dominant element in the works 
of Gumplowicz, Ratzenhofer, and Professor Small. The necessity 
of breaking through despotic control and of converting the physical 
into an intellectual struggle has been the point which Novicow 
has emphasized. That essential spirit of co-operation, insisted 
upon by Bagehot as the prerequisite fcr progress, has been empha- 
sized by DeGreef and Kropotkin. Finally, Bagehot maintains 
that this co-operative activity can only be successfully achieved 
when there is a conscious union of heart and spirit, which in turn 
depends upon homogeneity in the co-operating group. It is hardly 
necessary to suggest the similarity between this doctrine and the 
thesis of Professor Giddings. In additon to these varied adum- 
brations Bagehot was very influential in introducing the historical 
method into the study of economic and social questions. His 
main weakness was like that of his grat predecessor, Hume, a 
failure adequately to recognize the influence of physical environ- 
ment upon social processes. 

Of Bagehot’s better-known, though not more valuable, work, 
The English Constitution, it is beyond the scope of the present 
work to do more than to point out its essentially sociological and 
psychological foundations. His almost entire occupation with a 
description of the spirit and actual working of.the governmental 
system rather than with a formal, and hence misleading analysis 
of the legal aspects of the constitutional system; his preliminary 
discourse upon the essential relation between any successful 
governmental system and its general cultural and traditional 
setting; and his socio-psychological explenation of the persistence 
and value of a monarch devoid of all legal power and of a decadent 
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House of Lords—the chief cure for the admiration of which was to 
behold it—these are among the outstanding sociological character- 
istics of this work. Finally, no cne without a sociological viewpoint 
could have regarded the expressive, teaching, and criticizing 
functions of the House of Commons as prior in importance to its 
legislative function. In short, Bagehct was a better sociological 
student of political organization than Spencer, for while he was 
not slow to criticize, he was zlso able to go beyond Spencer’s 
rather cynical pessimism regarding governments in general, and 
find an element of good, if it existed, in the most apparently stupid 
bit of political anachronism. 


- I. BENJAMIN KIDD (1858-1015) AND THE “SUPER-RATIONAL”’ 
BASIS OF SOCIAL ANI) POLITICAL PROCESSES 


1. Nature of Kidd’s fundamental assumptions ——Bagehot was 
one of the first writers to apply the new biological formulas to an 
interpretation of the cultural and psychological development of 
mankind. He held that the group had, in the earlier stages of 
social evclution, dominated the individual through the operation 
of custom, but that the individual was gradually freed from this 
constraint through the evolution of free discussion. Twenty years 
later in his Social Evolution (1894) Benjamin Kidd attempted 
to indicate the more important psychological factors and processes 
involved în the development of the social organism. Instead of 
agreeing with Bagehot that the domination of the group over the 
individual was merely.a necessary primordial discipline for the 
race, Kidd maintained that group constraint is the basic mainspring 
of social progress, while the freedom of individual initiative is a 
highly disintegrating force which has always endangered the very 
existence of society. Social evolution and social processes are 
primarily the product of a struggle between the individual, following 
the dictates of reason, and those socializing forces upon which 
social organization and progress depend. As it is essential for the 
social principle to prevail over the individual, this conquest must be 
made at the expense of reason, and the governing force in human 
development must be super-rational in character. This super- 
rational principle Kidd, in common with Vico and Hegel before 
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him, finds to be religion. Kidd’s doctrines, then, constitute one 
of the earliest examples of that reaction against recognizing the 
importance of reason-in social processes and social development 
which Hobhouse so vigorously criticizes. Kidd’s specific variety 
of anti-intellectualism is generally he.d to be grotesque, but that 
should not be allowed to obscure the “act that his general position . 
is in accord with one of the two chief schools of social philosophy. 
It remained for writers like Durkheim, McDougall, and Trotter, 
to discover the real super-rational force in the gregarious or “herd” 
instinct, for Wallas to provide a tentative synthesis of rational and 
instinctive forces operating in society,.and for Ward and Hobhouse 
to prove reason the higher and superior principle and the one upon 
which the future progress of society d2pends. 

- 2. The necessity of a super-rationa! basis and sanction for social 
institutions —Kidd begins with the Darwinian doctrine and the 
neo-Darwinian revision of that theory by Weismann, to the effect 
that progress comes only through zhat natural selection which 
results from the struggle for existence and that if progress ‘does not 
take place, not only stagnation, but also actual retrogression will 
set in* But his most important assumption is that for the pro- 
gressive development of the social crganism there is no rational 
sanction? In- other words, there is a basic and eternal struggle 
between the interests of the individual and those of the social 
crganism;? and progress comes only in proportion as the former 
are subordinated to the latter.4 Lixewise, the social structures 
and conditions of any given time, as a part of the progressive 
development of humanity, are without any foundation in reason.5 

"Social Evolution, chap. ii, particularly, p. 57. For a rather supercilious criticism 
of the doctrine of Weismann on this point see Mackintosh, From Comte te Benjamin 
Kidd, chaps. xviii-xix. Kidd’s position is briefly but concisely refuted ky Tenney, 
Social Democracy and Population, chap. iv. In his last work, The Science of Power, 
‘Kidd reverses his point of view and holds thet the struggle for existence produces 


degeneration. For this and religion he woulc substitute the neo-Comtian view of 
the “emotion of the ideal” through an increase of the power of woman in society. 
a Social Evolution, pp. 77-79 and passim. Kidd’s interpretation of reason, how- 
ever, is very arbitrary, since he makes it practizally synonymous with selfish egotism. 
3 Ibid., p. 78. ; 
4 Ibid., pp. 65, 286. This view is, of course, a-direct contradiction of the basic 
thesis of the political and social philosophy of Herbert Spencer. 
s Ibid., pp. 65, 79. : f 
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In short, reason and all its implications and consequences are 
anti-social and retrogressive." He says in one typical sentence: 
“While our evolution is in the first place pre-eminently a social 
evolution, the most profoundly individualistic, anti-social, and 
anti-evolutionary of all human qualities is one which, all other 
things being equal, tended to be progressively developed in the 
race, namely, reason.’* This is, indeed, far removed from the 
political theory of those philosphers who for two centuries before 
had sought to deduce all the principles of social progress and 
conduct from the “dictates of right reason. ” 

If reason has not guided the progressive development of society, 
what has been responsible for this process? Mr. Kidd is prompt 
and certain with his amswer; it is not reason nor the automatic 
working of evolutionary Jaws; it is religion which furnishes an 
“ultra-rational sanction” for those modes of human conduct 
which are conducive to progress and opposed to reason.3 Again, 
this religion cannot be of the type proposed by Comte—a rational 
doctrine oi social duties. It must be super-rational. As a matter 
of fact, no religion can be rational, as such an assumpticn is a mere 
contradiction of terms.‘ He sums up the matter as follows: 
“A religion is a form of belief, providing an ultra-rational sanction 
for that large class of conduct ir the individual where his interests 
and the interests of the social organism are antagonistic, and by 
which the former are rendered subordinate to the latter in the 
general interests of the evolution which the race is undergoing.’’s 
The social organism, then, according to Kidd, is a religious organism 
comprehending not a single society or generation, but an entire 
type of civilization. 

Having reached these conclusions in an a priori manner, Kidd 
attempts to verify them through an appeal to the concrete facts of 
history, which he treats with the same easy legerdemain that he 
had already employed in dealing with metaphysics, psychology, 

* Ibid., pp. 79, 293. 

1 Ibid., p. 293. 

3 Ibid., pp. 99-100. See also Ward, Pure Sociology, pp. 134, 265, 419 f. 

4 Ibiá., pp. 101-3. This is, of course, zood Lutheran doctrine. 

5 Ibid., D. 103. 6 Ibid., pp. 192, 117. 
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and biology. He examines the development of Europe which he 
characterizes as “Western civilizaticn.”* In general, he accepts 
Spencer’s differentiation between military and industrial society, 
as well as his characterization of both types.” The nations of 
antiquity, Greece and Rome, were military states, and with their 
monarchical or aristocratic systems, their sumptuary regulation of 
life, and their reliance upon the institution of slavery, they thereby 
stifled the action of social selection and passed into decay. Civili- 
zation was thus gravely threatened when Christianity appeared 
with the two necessary characteristics for rapid social progress— 
a strong ultra-rational sanction fer conduct and an altruistic 
ethical system.4 The task of “Western civilization,” as directed by 
Christianity, was to break down the military systems of antiquicy, 
and, by emancipating and enfranchising the masses, to raise the 
selective struggle from the crude intergroup basis to the more 
efficient strife between equals within the society. 

The culmination of the first stage of Christian influence was the 
all-powerful Catholic theocracy of the fourteenth century. The 
second stage, which really revolutionized society, began with tre 
Reformation, and this period, which was primarily a series of 
instances of political opportunism on the part of Protestant 
princes and the substitution of one set of dogmas and authorities 
for another is hailed by Kidd as one characterized by the liberation 
of a vast flood of previously repressed and misdirected altruism.’ 
During this second phase slavery ard serfdom were abolished,’ 
and political and social rights granted to the hitherto disfranchised 
and exploited masses.? This entire movement was furthered by 
the growth of altruism.” Not only were the masses desirous of 
obtaining their political, economic, and social rights, but also 

1 Referring particularly to the post-classical phase, ibid., p. 121. See also his 
Principles of Western Civilization, pp. 246-343. 

2 Soctal Evolution, pp. 132, 137. 

3 Ibid., pp. 132-39. 

4 Ibid., pp. 130,152. Cf, Bury, History of ihe Freedom of Thought, chap. iii. 

5 Social Evolution, pp. 164, 227. 8 Ibid., pp. 166 ff. 

6 Ibid., P. 147. 9 Tbid., pp. 169 ff. 

7 Ibid., p. 154. xc Ibid., pp. 187-89. 
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the governing and wealthy classes were so filled with this growing 
spirit of altruism that they could no longer behold with equanimity 
the injustice done to the mass of the people. He says: 

It must be observed that the fect of most significance is the extent to 

which this deepening and softening of the character has progressed among 
the power-holding class. This class is even more affected than the opposing 
party. The result is peculiar. It is thereby rendered incapable of utilizing 
its own strength, and consequently of making any effective resistance to the 
movement which is undermining its position. AH heart is, in fact, taken out 
of its opposition; men’s minds have Lecome so sensitive to suffering, misery, 
wrong, and degradation of every kind that it cannot help itself. 
Even political minorities are ncw safe, thanks to “this extreme 
sensitiveness of the public conscience to wrong or unfairness.’ 
This idealistic picture really is amusing when one compares it with 
the actual conditions under which the reform legislation was accom- 
plished with its ultimate basis in the struggles of opposed vested 
interests; and the alleged tender conscience of political majorities 
is not less inconspicuous as an observed fact. Altruism is, however, 
merely n expression of the causal influence—religion. This’ is 
the vital impulse and guiding force in social evolution.‘ 

Turning to the economic basis of society Marxian socialism 
is examined as to its adaptatility to furnishinz a medium for 
achieving social justice and progress.) While Kidd admits the 
accuracy of the Marxian criticism of the prevalent social and eco- 
nomic injustice, he condemns its remedy as tending to eliminate 

‘that struggle for existence and natural selection which is essential 
to progress. State control over industry in the future, he thinks, will 
be directed toward securing fair and real competition rather than 
toward suspending its operation,’ 

1 Ibid., p. 179. An excellent discussion of the true nature of this ruling-class 
“altruism” is to be found in J. L. and B. Hammond’s The Village Labourer and The 
Town Labourer, and in the recent Report of the Interchurch Werld Movement on the 
Steet Strike. 

4 Ibid., p. 183. 

3 Cf. Gibbins, English Social Reformers, chap. iv; Toynbee, Industrial Revolution, 
pp. 214, 231-33; Ogg, Economic Development of Modern Europe. chap. xvii; Veblen, 
The Theory of the Leisure Class; and The Vesied Interests. 

4 Social Evolution, pp. 245, 286, 205-96. 

s Ibid., chap. viii. 6 Ibid., pp. 207, 213 ff. 7 Ibid., D. 237. 
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Finally, lest the reader might sti] be inclined to believe with 
Buckle and his school that progress is due to intellectual factors, . 
Kidd turns from history to statistics and anthropology for support 
for his doctrine. Mr. Galton is brough: in to support that venerable 
superstition as to the vast intellectual superiority of the “mythical 
Greek,” who is alleged to have differed almost in kind from the 
modern man.’ Again, Mr. Gladstone is cited in support of the 
superior intellects of the sixteenth certury.? Neither can anthro- 
pology justify the pride of modern man in his intellectual superi- 
ority, for Kidd quotes DeQuatrefages as upholding the doctrine 
of the superior cranial capacity of the cave men.3 Again, the 
French nation, which is so prominent in intellectual achievement, 
is gradually becoming a second-rate nation because of a falling 
birth-rate.4 From all types of evidence, therefore, Kidd holds that 


it would appear that when man became a social creature his progress ceased to 
be primarily in the direction of the develcpment of his intellect. Thence- 
forward, in the conditions under which na-ural selection has operated, his 
interests as an individual were no longer paramount; they became subordinate 
to the distinct and widely different interests ef the longer-lived social organism 
to which he for the time being belonged 


In his concluding chapter Mr. Kidd restates the Benthamite 
ethical formula in terms of his own taeory, so that “the greatest 
number” is made identical with the social organism; and predicts 
the dominant tendencies of the twentieth century. These he 
thinks will be: (x) the completion ož the social emancipation of 
the masses; (2) the filling up of tke habitable sections of the 
temperate zones; and (3) the extension of the altruism of “Western 
civilization” to the “‘tropics’’ through their political control by 
the nations of the temperate zones. He fails to mention whether 
this extension of altruism will be through the medium of that 
“bottled altruism” which has so often been the entering wedge 
for the Europeans into the tropics, or through such benevolent 


1 Social Evolution, p. 253. 


2 bid., pp. 255-56. One might gain furtber light concerning the nature of this 
“superiority” from a perusal of Lecky, Bury, ard Andrew D. White. 


3 Ibid., p. 264. 4 Ibid., pp. 276 ff. s Ibid., pp. 285-86. 
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political and industrial systems as King Leopold established 
in the Congo district. 

It is obvious that this work could ae please anybody who 
understood it. The raticnalistic scientists were naturally greatly 
displeased with the elevation of what “hey, for good reasons, con- ` 
sidered the chief obstacle to progress; and the ecclesiastics were 
no better pleased to find religion characterized as inherently 
irrational. Consequently, one is not surprised to hear Kidd’s 
theory variously described as “‘a curious obscurantism,” and as 
“a trap for clergymen.” The criticisms to which the work is open 
are so obvious that one need hardly take time to point them out. 
. Among the most obtrusive errors are his arbitrary definition of 
reason; ris utter failure to look for historic facts which run counter 
to his theories; his omission of artificial selection, or what Professor 
Keller calls “rational selection” and ‘“counter-selection’”’;3 his 
neglect to lay any stress upon the importance of co-operation in 
evclution, a subject so eloquently described by Kropotkin; and, 
finally, the disproportionate influence ascribed to religion as a 
civilizing and progressive factcr. Though no one factor can be 
relied upon to unravel historic processes, but few informed his- 
torians would deny industry and science the primal place in the 
evolution of “Western civilization. ’” 

1 Some of the doctrines in Lis Socicl Evolutie Mr. Kidd expanded in his later 


works, The Principles of Western Civilisation, and The Control of the Tropics. Cf. 
L. Woolf, Zmpire and Commerce in Africa, especially, pp. 352 ff. 

2 One amusing instance of how a clergyman scented the danger in Kidd’s work is to 
be szen in Sprague’s Laws of Soc:al Eoolution (Boston, 1895). 

3 Societal Evolution, chaps. iv-vi. 

4 But better than any specifc criticism as an entidote for Kidd’s theories is the 
general attitude of mind and array of information to be obtained trom a careful reading 
of such books as Lecky’s Histor of Retionalism; Buckle’s History of Civilisation in 
England; Andrew D. White’s Warfare of Science with Theology; and above all Mr. 
Marvin’s recent works, The Liting Post and The Century of Hope; and Professor 
Hobhouse’s Social Evolution and Political Theory. 


[To be continued] 
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Religion and che church. Differences in religious and moral attitudes are potent 
elements in the determination of lines of association in this neighborhood. The 
Catholic church is a dominant force, but most of the Protestant churches are losing 
ground. Missions, representing the more mystical creeds, enlist the interest of a 
considerable element of the population. Education end delinquency. Part of this 
neighborhood has the lowest school-attendance zating of any section in the city. The 
children attending.one of the schools in this section were rated by a psychologist as 
mentally two years below the children attending a school in a higher economic: area of 
the city. Juvenile delinquency is slightly more prevalent in this neighborhood than 
in the city asa wkole. Neighborhood sentiment. Positive sentiment for the neighbor- 
hood and surrounding neighbors is rarely expressed by resident family groups. Occa- 
sional streets, however, contain intimate neighborly groups of people who are happy 
in their physical and social surrcundings. 


PART II. AN ANALYSIS OF A DISINTEGRATED CITY 
NEIGHBORHOOD—Continued 


IX. RELIGION AND THE CHURCH 


Our chief interest in wishing to know the religious affiliations of 
the people of this neighborhood is to get some clue concerning the 
diversity of their voluntary associations. A study of any resi- 
dential area within a city always reveals the great complexity of 
the associational life of its inhabitants. The crossings and recross- 
ings oi individual interests show that neighborhood association 
alone is not adequate to meet all the needs of human nature. 
Table XVIII gives in considerable detail the religious preference 
of the adults of this neighborhood as obtained from our house- 
to-house canvass. It includes all persons indicating religious pref- 
erence, not merely church members or attendants. 

It will be observed that there is a considerable range of difference 
in the religious preference of the people in this district. Approxi- 
mately 32 per cent of all adults reporting, 38 per cent of the men 
and 26 per cent of the women, deny affiliation with any religious 

7 588 
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group. Of those indicating religious preference, 520, or 22.8 per 
cen, incline toward the Catholic faith, and, for the most part, are 
members of the Holy Family Church within the neighborhood. 
The remaining 1,317, or 87 per cent, indicate preference for one 
or other of the various Protestant sects listed in Table XVIII. 
It will be noted that a very consicerable portion of those of Protes- 
tant faith belong to the more mystical and orthodox types of 
religious sects. 


TABLE XVIII 


RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION 








, Male | Female Total 
No. reporting no church affiliation...-... 0 ........ 488 363 851 
No. reporting affiliation with Catholic churches..... 237 283 §20 
No. reporting affiliation with Protestant churches. ..| 575 742 1,317 
Sectarian distribution of Protestants: | 
Methodist. 2.0.2.0... 2.00 cee cece eee -| 195 247 442 
Baptist eoi feck dees cea vee oa te cane eae ; 73 go 163 
Presbyterian... 0.0... cece cece sees ae AAi a 68 82 150 
Butherans sb deat eas sae sen © eD EnA aie 47 60 107 
Church of Christ...........0..2. cee eeceaeees 36 65 Ior 
Episcopal... .. ace amet eae RENA pte ware ‘37 49 86 
United Brethren.............. 0. cece eee eee 34 38 72 
Spiritualist. e045. rane erior ee nE ta nes I5 25 40 
Congregational. 2.0.0.2... 0.0 eee eee eee 10 10 20 
Protestant Church. ..........-. 200 ec eee eee 8 3 II 
. Seventh-Day Adventists..............00.e0e- 4 7 II 
Holy Rollers... 0.0.0... cece cee cece eee eeee 4 7 II 
Christian Science... .........0 0. cece een eee I 8 9 
Salvation Army.............-.0: cece eee nee 2 6 8 
Mission sene ree eek oe eee evn eae 41 45 86 
Total number of persons reportinz......... 1,300 1,388 2,638 


The facts brought out in our religious census, together with the 
general attitudes expressed on religious questions, go to show that 
the people of this neighborhood constitute a peculiar mixture of 
intense religious enthusiasm combined with religious apathy or 
pronounced religious antagonism. In other words the apparent 
homogeneity of the populaticn of this area, as revealed by the 
external physical and cultural conditions, is, for the most part, 
superficial. A study of the inner associational life of the people 
shows that there exist wide chasms of difference in social attitudes. 
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That religious bias is an important factor in determining lines 
of association and group life is indicated by the following expres- 
sions of typical attitudes: “We have our own Spiritualist friends 
and don’t bother any one else.” “I don’t like this district, too 
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many niggers and Holy Rollers.” When asked concerning attend- 
ance at motion-picture shows, one woman replied, “Pictures are 
sending thousands straight to hell, dances are worse, I’m plain 
spoken.” Another woman remarked, “I want to leave this neigh- 


borhood, I have Catholics on both sides of me.” Such examples 
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might be multiplied indefinitely, attention is drawn to them merely 
to illustrate the difficulties involved when attempting to bring 
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individuals of different religious and moral attitudes into a common. 
plane of association.” 
City churches may be roughly groupad into two general classes: 
neighborhood churches and non-neighborhood churches. The 
7 Tt is assumed, I suppose, that any idea or group of ideas, any belief or group of 


beliefs, may happen to be, or may became, 2 common interest, shared by a small or a 
large number of individuals, It may draw and hold them together in bonds of 
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former type selects its members largely on the basis of proximity, 
the latter type selects its members chiefly on the basis of individual 
preference or interest without respect to locality. 

The distribution of a church’s members determines the rôle 
which it may play as a neighkorhocd builder. It is difficult to 
focus attention on neighborhood affairs among a congregation 
that is widely distributed throughout the entire city. Maps VIII 
and IX illustrate the two types of caurches referred to. 
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Within the district surveyed there are seven churches and five 
missions, the locations of whick are marked on Map X. A sum- 
mary of the leading facts concerning these religious institutions 
will give some indication of the rôle they play in the life of the 
neighborhood. In the first place it must be noted that the churches 
vary considerably in the extent to which they draw their member- 


acquaintance, of association, even of co-cperati. It thus may play a group-making 
rôle. Contradictory ideas or beliefs, therefore, may play a group-making rôle in a 
double sense. Each draws into association tha individual minds that entertain it or 
find it attractive. Each also repels those minds to whom it is repugnant, and drives 
them toward the group which is being formed bout the contradictory idea or belief. 
Contradictions among ideas and beliefs, then, iz may be assumed, tend on the whole 
to sharpen the lines of demarkation between zroup and group.’’—Giddings: “Are 
Contradictions of Ideas and Beliefs Likely to P_ay an Important Group-making Rôle 
in the Future?” Amer. Jour. of Sociol., 2XTI1. 784. i 
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ship from. the neighborhood round about. For instance four of the 
churches report that over go per cent of their members live within 
walking distance of their respective places of worship; the fifth 
church reports that 50 per cent of its members live within walking 
distance, the sixth 35, and the seventh only ro per cent. This 
information will help in the interpretation of the following facts. 
TABLE XIX 
Summary or LEADING Facts WITH Respect TO THE CHURCHES 





Protestant Catholic 
Churches Church 
Total seating capacity of church auditoriams. ......... 2,250 800 
"Total membership (Communicants).................4. 1,730 1,400 
Totel membership under 21 years of age, four Protestant 
churches reporting... 2.2... 00. c2 2 cece eee cece eens 283 . 700 
Total average morning attendance, four Protestant 
churches reporting............0. ec eee cece cece eenee 390 1,250 
Total average evening attendance, ve Protestant 
churches reporting........... 0.0.00. e cece eee ee eee 52g. [soy d nade: 





In the area covered by our survey there is a population of 
approximately 11,000. Considering the fact that these religious 
institutions serve a much wider region than that covered by the 
‘survey, it is evident that they do not play a very important rôle 
in the life of the neighborhood. Of the four Protestant churches 
supplying information, 23.7 per cent oi their members are less 
than twenty-one years of age, and 50 per cent of the members of 
the Catholic church fall below this age limit. Five of the six 
ministers of the Protestant churches reported having difficulty in 
maintaining the interest of the young people of their congregations, 
while Father Clarke of the Holy Family Church stated that he had 
no problem in this regard. Furthermore, the four Protestant 
chuzches giving information reported an average attendance of 
only 33.7 per cent of their members at the morning service and 
44.6 per cent at the evening service. 

In addition to the churches just described, there are five mis- 
sions in the neighborhood. It is interesting to note that these, like 
the saloons, are located in the eastern and northern sections of the 
district, that is, in the most disintegrated parts of the neighborhood. 
These missions were all visited by our investigator and information 
was obtained concerning the type of attendants, nature of teach- 
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ings, and extent of their activities. They are all open on week 
nights, and report a total average nigatly attendance of 115, anda 
total averageSunday attendance of 320 people. In their preaching 
they emphasize Holiness, Gift of Tongues, Sanctification, etc. An 
interesting fact about these organizations is that most of them are 
products of the distant past, some of them dating back half a 
‘century or more. They are real, live, social organisms which owe 
their existence to the fact that they satisfy real needs in the lives 
of a people whose normal human desires have been stifled or mis- 
directed by an. adverse social environment. The mission affords 
an opportunity for self-expression and status in another world to 
those who, in the competitive social process, have lost social security 
and recognition, which indeed is the explanation of the “lost soul.” 

Of the six Protestant churches in the district, five gave infor- 
mation concerning their Sunday-school activities. These reported 
a total average weekly attendance in adult classes of 114, in inter- 
mediate classes, 241, and in classes for children, 130. These figures 
become significant when we interpret them in the light of the wider 
group statistics. In the territory which they serve there are 
approximately 3,000 children under eighteen years of age, which 
implies that only one out of every nine children is enrolled in a 
Protestant Sunday school. These figures are somewhat tem- 
porized, however, by the fact that the one Catholic church in the 
district has an average attendance cf 360 children in its Sunday 
morning classes. 

The six Protestant churches report the following societies in 
connection with their church work: eight societies for women with 
a total membership of approximately 250, four of which are devoted 
to missionary enterprises; four organizations for men with a total 
membership of 97; four young people’s societies with an approxi- 
mate membership of 235; four societies for girls with a total 
membership of 110; and one boy scout organization with a member- 
ship of thirty. Most of these societies have meetings once or 
twice a month with occasional social functions of a more general 
character. 

In the six churches referred to, there are nine, parlors with a 
total seating capacity for approximately three hundred people. 
Two of the churches have pianos, one a stereopticon, one a gym- 
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nasium, two libraries, and four have kitchens. The Tecreational 
activities of the Catholic church are carried on under the direction 
of the parochial school and Fazher Clarke reports ‘that a fully 
equipped gymnasium is now teing constructed in the school 
building. 

_ In reply to the question, “What additional equipment would 
the pastor like ?” we received the following statements: (1) “Basket- 
ball equipment, bowling allev ir. basement, a pcol table, and a 
trained social worker.” (2) “A community house and playground 
in connection.” (3) “A sterecpticon and some good games.” (4) 
“The best thing is to have some religious service every night in the 
week.” (5) “A bulletin board, a movie lantern, above all we lack 
leadership.” (6) One pastor considers that it is not the function 
of the church to engage in welfar2 work. 


X. LEISURE-TIME ACTIVITIES 


This district is by no means £ unit so far as equipment of homes 
for leisure-time activities is concerned. With respect to -the 
possession of musical instruments, books, magazines, and indoor 
games, a considerable number of the homes are furnished quite as 
well as those in the higher ecoromic areas of the city. This is 
particularly true with reference to many of the homes west of 
Sandusky and south of Broac Street; and there are also komes 
scattered in other sections of the neighborhood where facilities for 
indoor leisure-time activities are by no means lacking. On the 
other hand, a large percentage oi the homes of the entire neighbor- 
hood are pathetically bereft of ary sort of equipment whatever for 
the fruitful expenditure of leisure time. For instance, many of 
the homes have little or no reading material other than the daily 
paper? and some families are either too poor ‘or too ignorant to 
afford even that. 

It will be noted that over 59 per cent of our one thousand 
families have in their homes no musical instrument whatever. On 
the other hand, 20 per cent of tae homes contain pianos. This is 
merely further evidence of the heterogeneous character of the 

>It is noteworthy that 76 per cent of the families reported taking as their 
daily paper the Citizen, an evening paper which features dramatic news and human - 


interast stories. This paper’s city circulation is quite large but not equal to that of 
its less dramatic competitor the Columeus Despatch. 
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sa aaoi of this deidh bortosd. Poverty and sufficiency, vicious- 
ness and respectability, are to be foumd side by side in this area 
of the city. 


It might be expected, owing to the bts small part organ- 
ized club life plays in the lives of the people of this district, that 
TABLE XX 


POSSESSION oF MUSICAL [INSTRUMENTS 


Fanie: REroRrtTING EACH SPECUIED 
OF INSTRUMENT 
Name or MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 








Nb. Percentage 
Noinstrument............. 5c6 50.6 
Pigos es S shone wees aes ecave a 218 21.8 
OTRO EE eek et des : 16 1.6 
Phonograph............... rêr 5 18.1 
Piano and phonograph...... 8 5.8 
Organ and phonograph...... 4 4. 
Unknown. ..............2. 7 1.7 

Totals irises wos swi 1,0c0 100 


social visiting would be the normal and customary way of spending 
leisure time. For this reason an attempt was made to ascertain to 
what extent social visiting was customary, either within, or without 
the neighborhood. For obvious reasons it was difficult to get 
accurate information on this point; consequently the following — 
summary- of facts is at best but an approximate statement of 


the truth. 
TABLE XX 


EXTENT OF SOCIAL Visrtinc WITHIN ANC WITHOUT THE NEIGHBORHOOD! 











No. Percentage 

Number of families reporting no visiting at all......... 235 23.5 
Number reporting more visiting within than without : 

neighborhood. .......... 0. cscs cece e eee eee eee 506 50.6 
Number reporting more visiting outside neighborhood. . 222 22.2 
Number reporting equal amount of visiting within and| 

without neighborhood.............-.....2.06 Senne 22 22. 
Unknown es eoat at orar n E EEEE EES EA 15 1.5 

Lota i dd eet de saat ee voion eal tess 1,000 100 


1 In our survey we defined social visiting as calling on a family in its home and 
net merely talking over the back fence. Neighborhood was defined as the area 
within walking distance of the home. 
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The astonishing thing about this teble is the large number of 
families—23 per cent—that reported no visiting at all. The usual 
explanation was: “I have too much to do, have no time for visit- 
ing” or “I attend to my own business and let other folk attend 
to theirs.” 

It is apparent that social visiting is, tc a large extent, becoming . 
obsolete even among the poorer classes as a means of employing 
leisure time. . This is doubtless due to the mobility and anonymity 
of modern city life where personal acquaintance and neighborhood 
association have largely become a thing of the past." In contrast 
to this it is interesting to note the replies of the old-timers to the 
question, “What were the principal old-time forms of recreation 
in the neighborhood?” ‘The following answers are typical: “Pic- 
nics, neighborhood dances, barn dances, fishing parties, friendly 
visiting, etc.” 

There are two leading amusement areas in the neighborhood 
where large numbers of the people, both young and old, gather 
every evening. These areas are the best lighted and gayest spots 
in the district. They can be easily recognized by even the casual 

‘visitor to the neighborhood as the local fountain heads of amuse- 

ment. Both are located on Broad Street—one between May and 
Mill avenues, the other farther west on Broad between Hartford 
and Jones avenues. In the first area there are two saloons, each 
having a poolroom in the rear, a motion-picture theater, an air 
dome, a restaurant, a barber shop, and a shoe-shining parlor. 

The three motion-picture theaters of the neighborhood are 
located in the two areas just reterred to. One of these is really 


1 With the disintegration of the neighborhood a large element of any city’s popu- 
lation is suffering from the lack of intimate associates. This is particularly true with 
reference to the mothers of small children. The disorganizing effect- of loneliness 
has never been adequately analyzed. Graham Wallas says (The Great Society [1914], 
p. 350), “The fact . . . . that there is a Mean in our powers of forming acquaintance, 
that it is joy to know enough people and £ weariness to know too many, affects not 
only the group-organization of the Great Industry, but also the life of the industrial 
worker during the now slowly lengthening interval between his work and his sleep. 
The young unmarried artisan, or shopmar, or clerk generally lives either in a one- 
roomed lodging with a defect of Intimate association or in a great Doarding-house with 
an excess of it. Outside his factory or office, he may either know no one to speak to 
or have a hundred nodding acquaintances end no friend.” 
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not a theater but an air dome and is closed during the winter 
months. Our investigator visited all threé of these and had inter- 
views with their managers. From the standpoint of sanitation 
and fire protection they were all reported as being in “fair” condi- 
tion. The pictures shown were reported as being “thrilling, 
adventurous, daring”; nothing immoral or disorganizing was 
detected. According to the investizator’s estimate of the age 
distribution of the audiences, 75 per cant in one, 65 per cent in the 
second, and 85 per cent in the third were under eighteen years of 
age. The audiences were, for the most part, made up of people 
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living within the immediate neighborhood, over 90 per cent of ° 
whom walked to the shows. The three theaters have a total 
seating capacity of 870, and an average daily attendance of about 
800. In 'two of the theaters shows are held every evening with an 
additional matinee on Sunday. The third theater is open but four 
evenings of the week. Pictures are changed in all three theaters 
for each performance. . A charge of ten cents for adults and of 
from six to ten cents for children is made. 

It is very evident that the motion-picture show is the most 
popular form of amusement for the people of this neighborhood. 
The results of our house-to-house canvass show that, for the women 
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and children at least, the moving picture is the predominant type 
of recreation. The comparatively high percentage of small children 
in attendance at the shows is explained by the fact that the youth 
of the neighborhood are drawn to the more attractive and, for them, 
easily accessible forms of amusement in the heart of the city, while 
the older men attend the salocns and many of the mothers remain 
at home. 

There are eight poolrooms in the neighborhood, three of which 
are connected with saloons. Trey all happen to be located on 
Broad Street. The poolroom is primarily the social club for the 
young men. About 50 per cent of the patrons present on the dates 
of inspection were under twenty-one years of age. In all of the 
poolrooms the conduct was reported as being “orderly and quiet.” 
The young men, in general, seemed to be well acquainted with one 
anotlier and used the poolroom as a social meeting place. 

As indicated on Map XI there are at present (August, r919) 
seventeen saloons within the area surveyed. These saloons have 
all been inspected twice; once in May before the demise of John 
Barleycorn, and again in August, two months after prohibition had 
gone into effect. An interesting fact brought out in the second 
tour of investigation was that all the saloons were found to be still 
open and doing an active business in “scft” drinks, confectionery, 
cigars, lunches, etc. In reply to the question, “Does the pro- . 
prietor intend to continue in business?” four of the seventeen 
stated that they expected to tura their saloons into restaurants. 
One proprietor said that he was making more money than formerly; 
the remainder indicated that they were awaiting the results of the 
fall elections and the effects of the advent of cold weather on their 
soft drink business. Sixteen of the seventeen saloons were fur- 
nished with card tables; approximately 75 per cent of which were 
in active use on the evenings of investigation. 

There are three distinct types of saloons in this neighborhood, 
characterized by the form of service rendered and the class of 
patron served. In the first place there is the “social club” saloon 
which serves as the evening clubhouse for the older men of the 
neighborhood. Saloons of this type are to be found, for the most 
part, west of Gift Street; they are all well equipped with card 
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tables and owe their existence largely to the fact that they are 
social meeting places for the older men of the neighborhood who 
are too tired after a day’s work to go up town to the more dramatic 
but less sociable resorts on High and Front streets. Very few men 
under thirty years of age were found in these social-club saloons. 
Moreover the patrons seemed to be intimately acquainted with one 
another and spent their time in talking and playing “rummy” for 
the drinks. This type of saloon plays a very important part in 
the life of this particular class of pecple in the neighborhood. In 
fact the club life afforded by the salocn seems to be the only form 
of group association, outside the narrow circle of me home, i in which 
the older males participate. 

The second type of saloon is that which caters to the transient 
class of patrons. Saloons of this character are located on Broad 
Street, especially east of the subway where the chief industrial 
establishments of the neighborhood are situated. Such saloons do 
not encourage club life, and the patrons are, as a rule, strangers to 
one another who merely stop in for a ¿rink and then depart. 

The third and most questionable type of saloon is the “sporting- 
resort,” used as a meeting place for young people who are attracted 
by this sort of life. The eastern section of the neighborhood 
contains several saloons of this character. . The two saloons on 

. Starling Street and the two on Lucas and Rich streets are the 
leading representatives of this class. They contain rear parlors 
of a somewhat questionable nature and are frequented by young 
men, “professional bums,” who very probably do not live in the 
neighborhood but merely resort there periodically. Such rendez- 
vous are a menace to the life of the neighborhood inasmuch as they 
attract the undesirable elements from the larger community and . 
thus tend to disorganize the local area by driving out the more 
respectable families.* 


1 Nowhere is the individualizing force of the dty environment more clearly revealed 
than in the individual selection of leisure-time activities. Commercialized forms of 
recreation are organized to cater to the special interests of the different age, sex. and 
cultural groups of the population. Thus in our neighborhood the older men prefer 
the informal sociability of the saloon club life; the young men are attracted by the 
more active forms of amusement offered by the poolroom, or by the sex attractions 
of the cabaret or cheap dance hall; the young women attend the up-town dance halls 
or the movies; the small children attend the movies, while the mothers have little or 
no recreational life save an occasional visit to the motion-picture theater or the club 
life afforded by the church. 
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Leisure-time activities of chilaren.—Through the kind co-operation. 
of the principals and teachers cf the three public schools in the 
neighborhood, a census was taxen in the early part of May, 1919, 
of the after-school activities cf all the children in Grades III to 
Vill inclusive. Ona Monday morning the children were instructed 
by their teachers to relate in w-iting just how they had spent their 
time after leaving school Fridey afternoon until they went to bed 


TABLE XXII 
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Saturday night. In Tables XXII-XXIII an actempt has been 
made to classify the recordec activities according to the specified 
time intervals. 

Owing to the striking dissimilarity of the activities reported by 
the boys and the girls it was found necessary to make separate 
classifications. For instance social visiting and picnicing are 
popular activities with the girb while fishing and roaming are mo re 
attractive to the boys. In roth tables the term ‘‘undesignate € 
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play” includes all sorts cf general stesements such as “After school 
I went home and played till supper time” or “I went out and 
played with the kids.” It will be observed that a very considerable 
part of the play activities of both sexes is of this general, unorgan- 
ized, and undirected nature. It simply means that the children 
are out in the streets and alleys chasing one another around as the 
occasion, or impulse may direct. Plar of this sort usually ends up 
in mischief or disorderliness, with tne subsequent formation of 
predatory gangs. The favorite game among the boys is basekall. 
The girls, on the other hand, seem to have no outstanding form of 
play. The traditional attitude that < girl is supposed to work or 
mind the baby rather than waste her time in play is clearly exem- 
plified by the facts revealed in these tables. The large percentage 
of girls who report “helping parents” shows that the main activity, 
after school hours, is doing housework. Working for pay, however, 
is much less common among the girls than among the boys, as over 
20 per cent of the latter report “work ng for remuneration.” The 
most popular form of evening amusenent for both girls and boys 
is going to the movies. In this respect the percentages for both 
sexes are about equal. From 20 to 2. per cent of all the children 
report attending the motion-picture theater on both Friday and 
Saturday evenings. Another fact of interest in regard to these 
tables is the large number of both bors and girls who go up town 
on Saturday evening. Of the girls wLo thus reported 8 per cent 
gave no particular reason for their ection, merely making sech 
general statements as, “After supper I went up town” or “On 
Saturday night I went up town,” or as one girl of fourteen put it, 
“On Saturday night I went up town tcr awhile and then I went to 
Olentangy Park and danced till ten Cclock.” Two main factors 
are conducive to this going-up-town nabit; first, the proximity of 
the neighborhood to the center of the city, and second, the indi- 
vidualism of the modern iamily which finds its extreme expression 
in such neighborhoods as this. j 
The school and recreation.—There are three public schools in the 
district, two elementary and one intermediate, having an aggregete 
daily attendance, in rọrọ, of 1,644 pupils. The two elementary 
schools, Fieser and Franklinton, which include Grades I to VI, 
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draw all their pupils from the immediate neighborhood covered by 
our survey. The district of the Avondale intermediate school, 
however, extends considerably farther west; about two-thirds of the 
pupils attending come from the Hilltop or adjoining territory. 

The Fieser School, located aż the corner of State and Starling 
streets, is in the midst of the most broxen-down area on the west 
side. It has an average daily attendance of approximately 450 
children ranging in ages from six to twelve years. The building 
is old and very ill-adapted to the service which a school should 
perform in modern community life. It is heated by hot air and 
has no ventilation svstem other than the windows and doors. 
Moreover it contains no artificial lighting system of any sort. Not 
only is this a tremendous handicap to the general work of the day 
school but it makes it impossible to use the building at night for 
neighborhood meetings. 

The Fieser School has a total play space of approximately 23,000 
square feet which is divided by outbuildings inte three different 
areas. Considering that there are about 450 pupils attending the 
school, this makes an average play space of about 50 square feet 
per child. Taking 145 square feet per child, the minimum amount 
of space agreed upon by experts as necessary for circle games, it is 
obvious that Fieser School falls far below this standard. 

The Franklinton Elementary Schocl, located at the corner of 
. Broad and Sandusky streets, has an enrolment this year (1919) of 
550 pupils. There is a total ground space at this school of approxi- 
mately 10,000 square feet which is divided into two long, narrow 
strips, one about 18 feet wide used by the boys, the other 15 feet 
wide comprising the girls’ playground. It is apparent that these 
strips are entirely inadequate for any so-t of group games. They 
do not even afford room for slides, teeters, etc., nor is there space 
adequate for the playing of basket-ball. The school has no gym- 
nasium; one room in the basement might be used for this appe 
if it were properly floored and ventilatec. 

The Avondale Intermediate School, located on the corner of 
Avondale and Town streets, has an enrolment of about 600 pupils. 
It kas a play space of approximately 40,000 square feet which gives ` 
considerably more room per child than ïs provided at the Frank- 
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linton School. There is no outdoor playground equipment but the 
principal expects to start basket-ball and indoor baseball soon. 
There is no gymnasium in the school. 

In addition to the fact that the schools of the neighborhood 
afford but little opportunity for healthful play we must note that 
the district facilities for outdoor recreation are also much below the 
average for the city as a whole. The houses and apartments of the 
neighborhood, with very few exceptions, are built close up to the 
sidewalks leaving no lawn or play spaces. Further, the backyards 
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are small and, for the most part, filled up with old shacks and weeds 
making them inaccessible for play purposes. These statements 
apply particularly to the eastern half of the district, especially to 
the section between Grubb Street and the river. 

On the accompanying map (XII) of the neighborhood we have 
shown all the available open spaces which are large enough for 
children’s games. It will be noted that east of McDowell Street there 
is not a single vacant lot upon which the children may play, and it 
may also be said of this region that there is scarcely a single lawn or 
patch of grass big enough for the simplest games of even the smallest 
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children. It is a common sight during any afternoon or evening 
to see dozens of little children in this section of the neighborhood 
huddled together in some grimy alley or chasing one another around 
a telephone pole on the street corner—human nature, both meta- 
phorically and literally, being torn around by the hair of the head. 


XI. EDUCATION AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
For a general conception of the educational status of this 
neighborhood the reader is referred to Table XXIV. 
TABLE XXIV 


PERCENTAGE OF Nox-ScHOOL ATTENDANCE BY WARDS OF CHILDREN 
6 TO 20 YEARS OF AGE 


Ward No. Attending No. N ot ny 5 gree oe ot 
Bier eo Sa eos ` 676 4 0.6 
Tna eannan anin 8s 2,045 251 7.8 
Eoee anae wa 2,045 402 I2.0 
| EE TEE I, 7I 425 15.8 
Gorane Eeo PSS rua 1,394 478 16.6 
na A EEA EE I, 357 17.6 
TAs aceite atte ce 34 ae 1,588 374 19.1 
Aiea PE S E 2,096 519 19.8 
TD esis a EEEN 8x2 202 19.9 
DLs insane seosuse eons 3:032 761 20.1 
Tile eee eaters 2,634 704 21.1 
IOn tivedicee oi 2,088 704 25.2 
K EE sh set's 2,074 1,125 27.4 
T3065 st Selatan ieee wares 2,725 1,209 32.4 
r E EE 1,528 963 38.7 
l EEATT 742 586 44.1 


Recalling that our neighborhood is lccated in Wards 9 and 10, 
it is evident that a relatively large percentage of its young people 
are not attending school. Ward 9 stands at the bottom of the 
list with 44.1 per cent of the age group in question not attending 
school. Ward ro occupies the fifth place from the bottom, with a 
percentage of non-school attendance of 25.2. 

There is no way of finding out what proportion of the non-school 
attendance of each ward falls in the lower years of the age group. 
Obviously, however, the largest part of it is made up of children 
over fourteen years of age. The different percentages just indi- 


1 These figures are taken from the unpublished records of the Columbus Board of 
Education, 1918. 
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cated may be taken, therefore, as a rough measure of the extent 
to which the young people of the various wards of the city g> to 
high school or college. Ward 8 might be omitted from the list 
inasmuch as it comprises the central business section of the city 
and has but few children resident in it. Moreover, Wards 2, 3, 
and 13 with their relatively poor showing should be studied in ` 
connection with Map I: which shows the distribution of national 
and racial groups within the city. It will be observed that these 
are areas in which reside large negro and foreign elements. 

No attempt was made to obtain information relative to the 
question of retardation of the children of the schools in the neigh- 
borhood. But in a recent study, made by the department of 
psychology of the state university, the children of Fieser School 
were rated as mentally two years below the average for children 
of the same age in a school located i in one of the higher economic 
areas of the city.” 

Fieser School.—The two elementary schools, Fieser and Frank- 
linton, are both very much overcrowded. The Fieser School tries 
to obviate this condition by dividing its elementary classes into 
two sections, one attending from & to 11.30 A.M., and the cther 
from 12:30 to 3 P.M. The school has an open-window or “fresh- 
air” class which on the date of inspection had an enrolmert of 
eighteen pupils. These pupils attend school from 8 A.M. to 3 P.M. 
and are served their noonday meal by the school under the direction 
of Dr. Lenhart, the physician in charge. Penny lunches are served 
at the Fieser School at 10 a.x. daily. The principal states that 
about 25 per cent of the children patronize these lunches, which 
consist of a glass of whole milk and some graham crackers. ‘The 
schocl also conducts a special class fcr retarded children. This <lass 
has an enrolment of sixteen children, most of whom are colored.3 

Juvenile delinquency.—The reader is referred to Map V* zor a 
general idea of the territcrial distribution of the “official” cas2s of 
juvenile delinquency for a single year period, 1918-19. The follow- 


1 See American Journal of Sociolagy, XX VII (September, 1921), 147. 

2]. W. Bridges and Lillian Coler, “The Relation of Intelligence to Social Status,” ed 
Psychelogy Review, XXIV (January, 1917), p. 22. 

3See American Journal Sociology, XXVII (September, 1921), 166. _ 
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ing map of the neighborhood shows the local distribution of delin- 
quency in greater detail. Of the 521 cases of juvenile delinquency 
indicated on the map of the city, 36 fall within the confines of the 
neighborhood. While this is a larger pro rata percentage than for 
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the city as a whole, still the neighborhood shows up favorably when 
compared with some of the other local divisions of the city. 


XII. NEIGHBORHOOD SENTIMENT 


In the course of time every section and quarter of a city takes on some- 
thing cf the character and quality of its inhabitants. Each separate part of 
the city is inevitably stained with the peculiar sentiments of its population. 
The effect of this is to convert what was at first a mere geographical expression 
into a neighborhood, that is to say, a locality with sentiments, traditions, and 
a histozy of its own. 


Attachment to locality is probably the best criterion of positive 
neighborhood sentiment. There is a tendency on the part of most 
people after living for a time in a certain spot or locality to become 
' so psychologically adjusted to their physical and social surround- 
ings that they experience a feeling of discomfort and dissatisfaction 
when transferred to a new environment. We are all familiar with 


1 Perk, op. cil., P. 579. 
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the homesickness of the young person on the event of his first 
departure from his native village and his longing to return at the 
first opportunity to what he consicers to be “the best spot on 
earth.” In the city environment neighborhood sentiment, or 
attachment to locality, has become largely dissipated owing to the 
transitory nature of residence and tke absence of home ownership. 
But various sections of city life differ remarkably in regard to the 
extent of local feeling and neighborhood pride exhibited. In some 
localities within the city, neighborħood sentiment is a negative 
factor, expressing itself in terms of Cisapproval and repulsion with 
regard to local surroundings, while in other areas the opposite 
_ sentiments prevail, those of local pride and loyalty. 

From the standpoint of neighbcrhood organization it is impor- 
tant to know the general attitudes of the people toward their 
physical and social surroundings. Where there ‘exists general 
satisiaction with respect to locality it is possible to enlist interest 
in neighborhood up-building. But if the opposite sentiments pre- 
vail, those cf dissatisfaction and disapproval, it is not likely that - 
much headway can be made in building up interest in neighborhood 
institutions. 

An attempt was made in our survey to obtain from every house- 
hold the prevailing attitude toward the neighborhood and the 
people living round about. Direct questions were avoided, but in 
the course of conversation the visitor recorded significant state-" 
ments made by the informant pertaining to the physical and social 
surroundings. Obviously it is impracticable to attempt to classify 
the great variety of remarks quoted by the investigators. We have 
selected almost at random, therefore. two streets, one from the east- 
ern half of the neighborhood and ore from the western half. The 
schedules are taken in order for these two streets and the sentiments 
expressed in the words of the informant are recorded without selec- 
tion or discrimination. Street A lies west of Sandusky Street where 
over so per cent of the residents cwn their homes. Street B, on 
the other hand, is located in the moze broken-down region near the 
eastern end of the neighborhood where less than 25 per cent of the 
residents own their homes, 
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The following lists give the direct expressions cf neighborhood 
sentiment for the two streets in cuestior: 


STREET A 


We like the neighborhood very much. 

Perfectly satisfied, afraid PI heve to get cut now because of property 
exchanges and I’m very sorry I have io leave. 

Like it pretty well—very nice neighbors. 

Very good dear neighbors, no time for visiting. 

Like it very much, not uppish btt very friendly. 

Fine neighborhood, couldn’t be better for us. 

Very pleasant neighborhood. 

Neighborhood seems attractive. 

Satisfied with neighborhood, and like my nzighbors very much. 

Satisfied with neighborhood. 

T like neighborhood very much, prefer it to any other I know of. 

Pleasant people but not well acquainted with them. 

T like it, all good friends in neighborhood. 

Grand neighborhood, people very friendly but I do not visit much. 

Don’t have time for visiting. 

Like my neighbors very much. 

Very nice neighbors and neighborhood. 

Don’t visit back and forth very much but all good friends. 

` Got right kind of neighbors, just like one family i in helping each other. 

Neighborhood couldn’t be better. 

There never was a better set of nzighbors, all willing to help each other. 

Very much attached to this neighborhood. 

There is a great deal of good spirit and friendliness in cur neighborhood. 

Splendid neighborhood, I like my neighbors, but do not visit with them 
a great deal. 

Perfectly satisfied with the neighborhood; neighbors are all nice friendly 
people. 

, STREIT B 

Neighborhood just average, people strange and quarrel a lot. 

I don’t like it and don’t mix with -he neighbors but have to stay on account 
of my boy. 

Rough district, I don’t speak to tke ae they swear and drink too 
much. They are jealous of us. 

Would like to move out east again. 

Like West Side but not this street, no freedom, I hate Mrs. K. 

Don’t like neighbors, they are hard to get along with, fussy, so I stay to 
myself and bother none of them. 
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Don’t like neighborhood, want to move away, too many low characters. 
My husband likes East Side better but will stay here though with me. 
Don’t go out much here, don’t like my neighbors. 

I like the neighborhood and have good neighbors. 

Neighborhood fine, don’t have much time to visit neighbors. 

I like the few neighbors I know. 

Like the neighborhood. 

No hard feelings among neighbors. 

Don’t like it but have to put up with it. 

Like West Side but not this street, every one gets along fine but Mrs. ; 
Like it very well, have good neighbors. 

Don’t like it here, don’t speak to the neighbors. 

Not well acquainted, don’t go any place. ` 

Like the neighborhood very well. 

T like the one neighbor that I know all right. 

I like Rich Street better, people here think they’re better than I am. 

I know all the neighbors but don’t bother with them at all. 

Haven’t been here long but like the neighbors so far. 

We speak to each other but don’t visit at all. 





It is obvious that the term “neighborhood ” in these expressions 
is used in the restricted sense as implying, for the most part, the 
street on which the family resides, or at most not more than the 
immediately adjacent streets. And the “neighbors” are the people 
living on the same street with perhaps the families on the street in 
the rear whose back doors are adjacent. 

There is a striking difference in the warmth of the sentiments ` 
exhibited in these two lists. Street A is a street of neighbors; a 
street of wholesome common folk who have lived long in close 
proximity and have developed sentiments of loyalty and attach- 
ment to their local environment. Street B, on the other hand, 
with the exception of a few families in the middle which form, as 
. one might say, a “warm spot” of neighborly association, represents 
the result of a forced selection. That is where economic necessity 
compels people of unlike attitudes and cultural tastes to live in 
close proximity to one ariother. In such regions there can be no 
positive neighborhood sentiment; hatred and avoidance prevail 
until opportunity arises for moving on. 


[To be continued) 


AN ESSAY TOWARD AN INSTITUTIONAL CONCEPTION 
OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


J. R. KANTOR 
Indiana University 


ABSTEACT 

Two opposed general views prevail ccncerning the relation of psychology to the social 
sciences.—The sociologists and ‘politicians assert that psychology is basic to their 
sciences. The cultural anthropologist ŁeEeves that psychology cannot explain social 
phenomena. Both opposing views basea upon an erroneous nolion of a fined and per- 
manent human mind or nature. Anthopologists believe that the phenomena they 
study exist upon a higher plane than instincts which constitute man’s fundamental 
nature. The sociologists think of commple= human action as the development and 
outgrowth of instincts. Twe condiliozs responsible for erroneous view of kuman 
nature.—(z) Tradition. From the time cf Hobbes the doctrine has developed that 
man is a permanent body asin the caseo physical things, and this body has properties 
of strife, peace, etc. (2) Physiological or rarallelistic psychology, which necessitates 
the search for teleophysiological components of the individual as causative bases for 
his conduct. The imperative need for at tiequate psychological conception.—Because 
(1) social phenomena consist in part at least of psychological facts, and because (2) 
most current psychological conceptions are worthless for the interpretation of social 
facts, we must develop a better psychcbgy. Wund?s social psychology illustrates the 
failure of porallelistic conceptions.—Starting with a physiological conception he cannot 
handle actual social responses but mus- appropriate the data of the ethnologist and 
transform them into a supposititious grcup mind. To illustrate with language, either 
Wundt explains it as the unfolding of the universal human mind, thus achieving a 
principle of explanation for language in zeneral, but with no means of accounting for 
specific languages, or if he discusses sp=cific languages he loses his universal psycho- 
logical explanation and language must be accounted for in part by other than psycho- 
logical principles. Absolutism in psyckolagy.—Wundt’s social psychology really an 
absolutism. Also true of Freud’s sex irstinct psychology. An adequate psychology 
should. be able to describe language, as well as other group phenomena as reactions 
common to members of a community in cortact with specific circumstances. 


Two distinct and widely differing views are entertained by 
students of human phenomena conzerning the relation of psychology 
and the social sciences. On <he one hand, the ‘politician,’ the 
sociologist? and the economi:t* believe that psychology is an 
essential basis for their studies, presumably because politics and 
economics deal with human bzinzs; hence the students of these 


1 Cf, Wallas, Human Nature in Poldics. 1908, and The Great Society, r910. 
2 Cf. Elwood, Sociology in Its Psycéniegical Aspects, 1912, etc. - 


3 Mitchell, “Human Behavior anc Economics,” Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics, XXIX, 1. 
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sciences must perforce turn to the peychologist in whose keeping 
lies the secret of human nature, te learn in what that human 
nature consists. Such a view is naturally grounded upon what 
is after all the observation cf limited areas and domains of 
human facts, which are practically contemporaneous and conse- 
quently appear to these students as products of a definite human 
nature. The cultural anthropclogist3 on the other hand, dealing 
with large ranges of acts and institutions, impressed by striking 
variations of those institutions and actions found among even the 
most closely neighboring groups, is inclined to deny entirely or at 
least to minimize the validity of psychology as an explanatory 
principle of human behavior. For the anthropologist, culture is 
presumed to be a unique system of eveats independent of the human 
mind or nature. While the economist and politician are working 
within a system of social phenomena, the anthropologist studies 
and compares in a more detached way the facts of hisdomain. Asa 
result the economist and politician looz upon their facts as products 
of the mind’s activity, while the enthropologist considers the 
changes and varieties of institutions as independent of the reacting 
mind. 

Both of these views, we believe, are founded upon an inadequate 
conception with respect to the nature and function of psychology 
and both make psychology incapable of aiding the student cf social 
phenomena to observe verifiable facts and to interpret them. The 
cardinal defect of both views is the assumption that psychology 
is concerned with a fixed and permanent mentality, differently 
conceived in detail of course, but in all cases thought of as a source 
of some or all of the events of human phenomena. In the following 
pages the writer will essay a brief exposition of the facts of psychol- 
ogy conceived ås a definite organization of actual observations, 
and of the principles derived from those observations. This 
exposition, it is expected, will lead to the following theses. First, 
that psychology is not and cannot be the basis for the social sciences 
in general or any social science in particular. And secondly, that 
the science of psychology conszitutes an essential instrument for 
the study of human phenomena, although it cannot be anything 


t Cf. Lowie, Culture and Ethnology, IQI}. 
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but a co-operative investigative discipline along with sociology, 
history, economics, ethnology, ard anthropology. 
I 

Before proceeding to an analysis of psycholagical science it 
appears exceedingly advantazeous to trace out the origin and 
development of the various attitudes of the social scientists toward 
psychology. Not only will we taereby achieve some perspective 
of our problem but we can also better judge the issues confront- 
ing us. 

From the history of thought we learn that emong the first 
social sciences of our own cultural tradition to be interested in 
human nature, were ethics and politics. Later the economists 
appealed to psychology for information concerning the character 
of the human individual and in more recent times, that is to say 
since the post-Darwinian period, ethnology has likewise sought a 
basis in psychology. In consequence, from time to time, parallel- 
ing the changes in human affairs, the psychologist has presumed 
to supply students of social phenomena with a variety of answers 
concerning the essence of human nature. Typical of this situation 
- is the fact that following a general rejection of hedonistic views by 
psychologists, together with the correlated enlightened egoism 
doctrine, the economic literature of the day exhibited, and continues 
to exhibit, a tremendously vigercus reincarnation of interests in 
problems of psychology." 

Throughout the history of modern thought the nerve of the 
reputed dependence of the social sciences upon psychology is the 
belief that human nature is a deñnite if not constant entity. Hence 
the work of the social scientist is presumed to be merely the investi- 
gation of the precise way in which this human nature becomes: 
responsible for the specific occurrence of the political, economic, 
and other facts of human society. Sometimes the environing 
circumstances of this nature are emphasized, but more frequently 
not. When the environment is emphasized it is sometimes thought 
of as a series of simple or complex physical objects and conditions 


t Thus reads the conventional history of thought, but as we hope to make clear 
in the sequel much of the body of opinio and information which is psychology origi- 
nated along with the various social sciences from a common matrix, namely, the 
observation of human actions. 
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which provide occasions for the mind’s activities, while at other 
times the environment is conceived as actively influential in 
‘modifying, with the co-operation of :he mind, the activity of the 
person. That human nature and the human personality are facts 
which are dependent upon the otker phenomena and are to be 
evaluated along with the description and interpretation of institu- 
tions does not appear to be recognized by either group of students 
of the human sciences. It is this failure to appreciate the proper 
place of human nature in social phenomena which is responsible 
for the inadequate placing of psycaolcgy with respect to the human 
sciences. 

Curiously enough the conception of a permanent human nature 
` has its roots in a well-defined and thoroughly scientific intention 
to standardize and stabilize the facts concerning human reactions. 
And when we study the werks cf the socio-politico-economic 
writers we find this is no less true af Hobbes than of Tarde or of 
Graham Wallas. Hobbes, influenced by the stern mechanical- 
science tradition of his day, sought to base his investigation of 
political phenomena upon the irm scientific foundation of the 
general nature of man, whom he studied as a natural body among 
the other natural bodies, viz., pavsical objects. As the historian 
of thought reports, Hobbes, discovered or: thought he discovered 
by this method the valid and inevitable causes for the facts of 
social life. In the nature of man Hcbbes found the causes of strife 
as well as the causes of peace ard harmony among men. Of 
especial interest is Hobbes in this connection for no more incisive 
student worked at social problems nar had such excellent opportuni- 
ties to be in active contact with the events which he tried to de- 
scribe. But Hobbes mistook the fects which he described so well 
to be the manifestations of absolute laws. And so his method of 
interpreting the facts of humar. asscciation was fruitless as a general 
attitude toward social phenomena, because he assumed that what 
he observed to happen must inevitably be so. That is to say, he 
mistook the actions of human beings to be the properties of man 
in exactly the same sense as inertia is a property of a physical 
object. In this view Hobbes is unwittingly followed by all writers 
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who believe with him to have discovered and to be able to use the 
principles of human nature. 

From the time that Hobbes crudely crystallized the observed. 
behavior of man into a scientific conception of intrinsic nature, the 
refinements of his method grew rapidly apace and soon theorists 
of ethics and politics began a diigent search for the springs of 
human action. Thus began tke assiduous attempts to introduce 
the experimental method of reasoning into moral subjects? At 
this point the student of the social sciences will recall the many 
discussions and arguments concerning the moral sense, moral 
intuition, political sagacity, etc. 

Many there are in our own day who advocate and proclaim a 
renascence of psychological appiication in the socialsciences. To 
a considerable extent this rediscovery of a psychological basis for 
the social sciences merely celebrates the development of a newer 
conception of psychology, and parallels many previous attempts to 
psyckologize social phenomena. The most recent advance in this 
direction is considered to be the utter rejection of a recurring 
conception that man is primarily a rational being, and the dis- 
covery of the true sources of humen action, namely, the instincts 
and impulses. Psychology is thus fairly ensconcec as the basis 
for the social sciences, and one needs only to investigate the instincts 
and impulses to the end that the ceuses of our actions and institu- 
tions will be revealed to us and made thoroughly clezr. Not a few 
enthusiasts are therefore found who look with brimful optimism 
to that magical source.of inspiration, viz., social psychology which 
is presumed to occupy itself with the study of the basic springs of 
action. As early as Adam Smita and Hume, writers upon specifi- 
cally economic phases of human action began to look for, and 
indeed found, intrinsic properities cf human nature which explained 
for them the economic phenomena of the day. Anyone interested 


` tIt must not be overlooked that in <his questing for basic human nature we do 
not find a logical succession of theories, but each distinct view is based upon different 
social phenomena. i 
2 Ci. Hume, A Treatise of Human Neture, “Introduction.” 
3 “Whoever sets himself to base his political thinking on a re-examination of the 
working of human nature, must begin by trying to overcome his own tendency to 
exaggerate the intellectuality of mankind.” — Wallas, Humen Nature in Politics, p. 21. 
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in the history of the thinking concerning social and human he- 
nomena may indeed trace this search for human nature back to the 
` early British moralists who found the person with respect to his 
actions constituted to a consicerable degree of instincts. When 
sociology came upon the scene of th2 social sciences it, too, 300n 
sought in the instincts a valuable bzsis for the explanation of the 
phenomena within its domain. 

As we have previously intimated, a review of the developrrents 
of the humanistic sciences amply revzals the modifications in view- 
point regarding the human-natcre foundation of human phenomena. 
But the notion of a fixed human na:zure stands immutable among ` 
the numerous modifications of the specific components of this 
nature. Thus the British individuelistic psychology gives rise to 
an absolute hedonistic foundation for conduct, and the German 
conscious apperception theory of mind forms the basis for an all- 
competent group or social mind. More recently the development 
ofthe Freudian psychology has agair. emphasized the great pcwers 
for forming institutions which lie in the individual’s own pe-son~ 
ality. Even when the changes in human phenomena compel a 
reconsideration of the. human nature involved in such facts the 
Social scientist will allow merely a d-fference in the manifestation 
of the original human nature or its impulses.” 

Merely to illustrate the insufficiency of some of the conceptions 
of the psychological basis for the social sciences we might glance 
briefly at the results of such views. These results consist primarily 
of the elaboration of lists of inszincts which are presumed to account 
for the various complex social, political, and economic facts of 
human society. Such lists of instin=ts include kindliness, thought, 
settling, revulsion, mastery, subm:ssion, ostentation, not to lie 

-or to die in the open, etc. 

1 Especially noteworthy in this connectioa is Shaftesbury. 

2“Tt is probably true that the impulses of men have changed very little within 
recorded history. What has changed enormously from epoch to epoch is the character 
in which these impulses appear,” cf. Lippman, A Preface to Politics, p. 330. 

3 Many signs are appearing, however, that an anti-instinct sentimert is gaining 
impetus among sociologists and sociel psyckologists. Indeed’ since this paper was 
placed in the hands of the editor (December, 1320) several papers have appeared show- 
ing the inutility of instinct conceptions Cf. Ayres, “Instinct and Capacity,” Journal’ 
of Philosophy, XVII (1921), 561, 600; Berrard, “The Misuse of Instincts in the 


Social Sciences,” Psychological Review, XXXVIII (1921), 96; Faris, “Are Instincts 
Data or Hypotheses?” American Jo-zrnal of Sociology, XXVII (1921), 184, exc. 
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Not unfair is it to remark that for the most part writers who 
insist upon a psychological basis for human actions are introducing 
into their respective sciences the idols of the market place, according 
to which all talents, desires, capecities, and frequent activities are 
considered as manifestations of mstinets. Thus there are instincts 
to think clearly, to drive sharp bargains, to carry out a building 
program, to prophesy political events, to formulate sound legal 
judgments, to desire to be understood, etc. 

How to account for such palpable errors of interpretation on 
the part of the social scientist is suggested by his acceptance of a 
parallelistic or physiological psychology. Such a psychology 
necessitates the search for some structural components of the 
individual as causative bases for his conduct. ‘These bases are 
of course the instincts which are supposed to be in some form the 
hereditary and innate organizations of neural pathways. The 
precise method of making instincts into the causes of human actions 
is to start with the observation of simple biological reflexes such as 
hunger, the excretory, and secretory sex gland processes, and 
translate them into teleological forces which are then claimed to 
account for all of the complex actions of the individual in his 
interactions with surroundings. To believe that “instinctive 
impulses determine the ends of all activities” and are the mental 
forces that maintain and shape all the life of individuals and socie- 
ties means of course to cling to an exceedingly comfoztable, explana- 
tory rock amidst all of our difficult and indefinite surroundings, 
but surely such a belief cannot further the solution of actual human 
problems. To account for all frequent or important human activi- 
ties, by uttering the magic word “instincts” is to run foul of many 
obstacles which should daunt any but the most obstinate persons. 
How significant can the doctrine of instincts be when one must 
account for the insufficiency of the gregarious instinct by inventing 
the instinct of privacy? Clearly evident is the harm done by the 
instinct as a method of interpreting social phenomena, since the 
actual facts in any situation are either ignored or grossly misstated. 
Thus between the instinct that manifests itself in the irksomeness 
of labor, and the instinct of workmanship, are lost most, if not all, 
of the actual facts concerning the specific stimuli which call out in 
specific individuals particular types. of reactions. 
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What we may call the anthropclogist’s misinterpretation of the 


relation between psychology and cultural facts may be traced to’ | 


his reaction against the erroneous conceptions which developed 
during the heat of forging evolutionary tools for ethnological investi- 
gations. Prominent among such corceptions is the notion of the 
unilateral descent of man from the _ower animals. As a conse- 
quence of this conception the science cf culture when it originated, 
had as one oi its prepossessions the implication that the nature 
and acts of men have a single origin and therefore are uniform 
developments and should be parallel in the various geographical 
distributions. But the parallel development of cultural phenomena 
was early found not to be the case. On the other hand, however, 
the facts oi animal morphology supported the plausibility of the 
developmental doctrine and a dilemma arose which seemingly 
indicated the division of man. The anthropologist neatly solved 
the dilemma by dividing man into a biological and a cultural fart. 
And because it was believed that psychology was indissolubly 
connected with the nervous system, that study was relegated with: 
biology to the sciences which could not throw any light upon 
culture, since the latter was supersciertific, that is to say, historical. 
Psychology (the anthropologist says) can therefore throw no 
light upon culture because the former is thought to be ccncezned 
with ‘‘universal psychic activities” ianate in the individual, while 
cultural phenomena are defined as “the acquired activity complex 
of human groups.’" Accordingly the anthropologist can go so far as 
to declare that history is the study of the works of man and not man, 
and that it is concerned not with the agencies producing civilizetion 
but with civilization as an entity.? The view of the anthropologist 
concerning the negative value of psychology is strengthened by his 
observation that while the psychologst may know everything about 
the mental processes as they exist by themselves and as they must 
be utilized in any particular action, yet there seems to be a definite 
field of customs and other cultural reactions which falls without 


1 Cf. Wissler, “ Psychological and Historical Interpretations for Culture,” Science, 
XLII, 195. 

2 Cf, Kroeber, “Eighteen Professions,” American Anthropologist, XVII, 283; also 
Haeberlin, ‘‘ Anti-Professions,” ibid., 756. 
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the psychologist’s special in-erest. Unfortunately the anthro- 
-pologist does not clearly see the absolute interrelationship between 
reactions and institutional stimuli; so that the knowledge of any 
mental process depends absc-utely upon the acquaintance with 
its stimulating cultural fact. Obtviously, the anthropologist enter- 
tairs a peculiar, albeit traditional, interpretation of the nature 
and activity of psychology, and while we are certainly more favor- 
abl, impressed with the anthropologist’s attitude toward a physio- 
logical or biological psychology, the question is still forced upon us 
as to how valuable is the procedure of creating above the 
psychological facts a supers:ricture cf cultural entities. The 
fact that the anthropologist has the best of the argument as against 
the other social scentists mere_y serves to accentuate the complete 
unsatisfactoriness of the psycaclogical conception with which the 
various sociological and other students of human phenomena are 
working. 

Let us not be misunderstoed as attempting an impeachment of 
the social scientist. Such is noz our slighest intention. Rather, 
we would commiserate with tle student of social phenomena, who 
upon applying to the psycho‘og:st for co-operative aid, is loaded 

` down with a burden of physiclogical lore. It is by all means the 
psychologist who is to blame for the unsatisfactory state of psycho- 
logical information, not the szudent of the human sciences. The 
physiological traditional wher. logically carried out, which by the ` 
way is never the case, is an attempt to give a scientific tone to the 
transparent occultism which pervades psychology. The concept 
of a permanent human nature marks one of the last trenches which . 
the mystic causes of natural Fhenomena still occupy. Psychology 
still harbors occult substances, forces, and causes which the other 
sciences are well on the way toward extruding from their domains. 
Instincts and impulses may well be considered the caloric and the 
phiogiston of psychology. 

If any blame at all attaches to the student of the human sciences 
in this matter, he must be reproached for uncritically accepting 
descriptions from his psychological co-worker which are unsatis- 
factory for the purposes at haad. The social scientist must realize 

z Cf. Hocart, Folklore, XXVI, 12a ff. 
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that his own advance in method ard outlook merely mirrors a 
general progressive condition in all knowledge of his time, and 
therefore the probabilities are tha: it is wiser to consult the vital 
thought of the workers in the psychclogical field, rather than the 
treatises standardized by time.: Foz the contents of the time- 
honored treatises, especially of rapidly developing sciences, consisting 
as they do of crystallized thought. partake more of the nature of 
established dogmas, than of cescripticns of living facts. Although 
it is probably true that the necessity which a student experiences 
to seek explanations of the facts be s:udies, parallels the develop- 
ment of new interpretations in the dcmain in which aid is sought, 
still most alluring no doubt must b2 the temptation to find definite 
and settled principles to account fcr such difficult and elusive fects 
as those with which the social scientist works. 

How imperative the need is for an adequate psycholog:cal 
conception for application in the socizl sciences is clearly manifest 
from our consideration of the difficulties surrounding the historical 
attempts to relate the two types cf sciences. Not only have the 
politician, sociologist, and economist been working with a faulty 
view of human reactions but they have also accepted the erroneous 
belief that psychology could be mace a basis for their studies. - 
Evident it seems to us, that a workable conception of the logic 
of science confirms the belief that no science can be basic to eny 
other. Since each science attacks some aspect of a problem 
different from the other sciences, no science can borrow wholesale 
any principles from the others waich were not derived from a 
co-operative effort with them. This does not exclude of course a 
closer co-operation between some sciences than is the case with 
others. No less emphasized is the petent need for an adequate 
and helpful psychology in view of the complete rejection on the part 
of the anthropologist of any aid frcm psychology, presumably 
because the latter cannot supply tke anthropologist with any 
definite data and principles. Many are the psychological systems 
which may be quoted as absolutely worthless to social scientists or 
to >sychologists for that matter. One such example is a sub- 
jective structuralism, which, though it may be suited to the needs 
of the physiologist, can have no point ol contact with the work of the 
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social scientist. What we infer from this fact is, that such a system 
is no psychology at all, for obviously no impassable gulf can exist 
between one set of human reactions and the other responses of 
the individual. 

The Wundtian folk psychclogy strikingly shows us the straits 
to which a parallelistic psychology is reduced when it attempts to 
attack the problems of the sociz] reactions. Because the Wundtian 
psychology is the science of psvchic contents, which are above all 
the unique processes of individual consciousness, it cannot have 
any manner of connection with social phenomena. Instructive 
in the extreme is the means wiereby Wundt delivers himself 
of this predicament. Folk psychology merely appropriates the 
data of ethnology and thereby secures for itself a series of facts 
as content. When Wundt attempts to supply a psychic basis for 
the borrowed group data he performs the marvelous feat of creating 
a collective consciousness or Velkeeele from the mertal interconnec- 
tion of groups. In this work’ Wundt kas shielded himself with 
several protective devices, one* of which is to remind us that the 
collective consciousness’ is not something that exists entirely apart 
from the individual conscious processes, any more than the group 
exists apart from the individuals in the group. Haeberlin? has 
brilliantly exposed the fallades of Wundt’s creative synthesis 
in its impossible task of ergendering a superindividual ` con- 
sciousness. Extremely transparent is Wundt’s modus operandi 
in developing mental communities from individual existences. It is 
through the manipulation of the facts oi speech or language. Just 
as the individual consciousness is embodied in an animal organism,* 
so the ideas which constitute tke sole content of the collective 
consciousness (excluding the feelings) are embodied in speech.5 
The writer can only account foz such an astute thinker’s occupation 


1 Cf. Outlines of Psychology, p. 355- 


It is significant that Wundt speaks of the collective consciousness as a concept 
and not as a factual object. 


“The Theoretical Foundation ef Wurdt’s Folk Psychology,” Psychological 
Review, XXIII, 279 fi. 
4Op. cil., p. 229. 


5 Ibid., p. 338. Wundt’s entire treatment of folk psychology lapses into a 
hopeless intellectualism. 
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with this sheerest of gossamer by recalling that it is entirely in 
line with Wundt’s peculiar idealist-c philosophy. 

The grave inutility of an introspective psychology to solve the 
problems of human phenomena is excellently exposed in the 
consideration of language. According to introspective psychology 
language is a mental process and the material with which a philologist 
deals is psychological material. Since the psychologist considers 
language as mental material he attempts to explain the orizin, 
nature, and development cf language as the unfolding of the mind. 
What the introspectionist hopes to eccomplish by making language 
into psychic or mental material is the attainment of universal 
general principles to account for the phenomena of language. These 
general principles are presumed to give the psychologist a capacity 
to deal at once with all languages and taus do away with the trepida- 
tion of the philologists who would deal with each language or type. 
of language as an. autonomous and individual phenomenon. 
But here we have unmistakably zo “ace two problems; first, in 
what sense is language mental; and secondly, in what sense is it 
universal? To both. questions, Wundt as the foremost psycholo- 
gist to deal with problems of language, answers that, by language 
is meant not the facts of word ckanges induced by external 
influences or the specific outward character of words, but the 
expressions of thought. ‘Thus, languege is a mental phenomenon, 
and as a crude evolutionist Wundt accounts for the universality of 
language processes as the development of stages of expression. 
The application of this theory to the facts of language involves 
Wundt in a serious dilemma. 

In the first place, when Wundt dichotomizes the specific facts 
of language or expression as found among different peoples as though 
only an accidental parallelism existed between ideas and speech 
forms, he invites the question as to whether psychology lias any- 
thing of importance to do with larguage. Or at least he may be 
expected to show just how the specific facts of language are in any 
sense dependent upon psychology s the science of psychic _ 
processes. The second horn of the dilemma is clear when Wundt 
insists upon making language the manifestations of definite mertal 

1 Cf. Delbrück, Grundfragen dər 5 prechferscFung, pp. 44 ff. , 
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processes, for in that case psychology cennot offer any universal 
explanation, because of the obvious differences in language. 
Because an extremely close cenrection exists between expressed 
thoughts and expression, it 7s a pressing question as to how 
` Janguage-changes can be exclusively confined to mental processes 
or, originate in them. Delbritk sensed this point, and while he 
thought Wundt’s position as a theoretical psycholegy was superior 
to the Herbartian, he assertec that one type of psychology is as 
good as another, as far as most Shilological problems are concerned.” 

Facts in the history of psychology made Wundt keenly aware 
of the charge that his psychology is indifferent to the facts of 
language. For Wundt is flcatmg upon the tide of biological 
evolution which is sweeping th= nineteenth-century intellectual sea. 
And so Wundt must think of speech as an act and not as a purely 
intellectual affair. Speech men is in its beginning emotional 
expression since cries and ges-ures are the external manifestations 
of emotional acts. Apparenty then Wundt reaches out beyond 
the Herbartians, and his psychology is one of human behavior and 
not of mere mentalities. Bu- nə, Wundt’s voluntarism is illusive 
and his behavior is not genuine behavior, ior mark you by making the 
facts of language primarily mantal he is cutting himself off from the 
specific facts of speech. Now we have seen that if Wundt does not 
cut himself off from the concrete details of language he loses his 
general principle of explanation. and language remains, in part at 
least, the domain of philology. It was to avoid the difficulties we 
have mentioned that Wundt resorts to the Volkszele with its ficti- 
tious principle of developmert. 

Now, how fares the universal development? Aside from the 
fallacy of a universal mind Wundt faces the necessity, in order to 
account fer the varieties of language, to suppose 2s many Volkseelen 
as there are unit language g-oups. But to follow this out would 
mean that language after all is a process of cultural development, 
a process of actual communication and expression behavior. 

1“ Man sieht: fiir den Praktikec lässt sich mit beiden Theorieen leben,” op. cit., 
p. 44. While we are of course in iil sympathy with Wundc in assuming that not 
practical need, but the truth of desc-iption, should be our crizerion in the interpreta- ` 


tion of facts, we cannot agree wita aim in supposing that there is only one truth in 
all the facts of language. 
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Language is no longer then a general mental process and the 
development of language in a social consciousness is a fiction 
‘because we must say deve'opment of languages in social processes, 
and when we do say that, then there seems to be no general social 
psychology." 

With the collapse of the Wunctian social psychology which is 
really a metaphysics? we lose with it the solution it affords of the 
‘origin of language. But that problem is a false one from the 
standpoint of concrete human facts, for we do not have to account 
for the use of language by man, but only for the specific facts of 
human-language activity.. And because the cultural anthropologist 
assumes that all psycholegists are introspectionists in Wunct’s 
sense, he may well deny ell connection between psychology and 

_language.3 We assume, therefore. that the difficulty that the 
psychologist has with cultural facts is due to his introspective 
bias, which introspection by th2 way invariably makes of 
psychology an intellectualism.4 

Much the same inconsequence attaching to the mentalistic 
Vélkerpsychologie renders augatory its physiological-psycholozy’ 
counterpart which aims to make al the rich and varied reactions 
and institutions of human society the manifestations of a few 
instincts. Here again we fnd it utterly impossible to bridge tae 
gulf between the supposedly simple reactions of individuals and 
the extremely complex pheromena cf human society. This situa- 
tion is admirably stated by a recent writer’ who may be not at ell 
averse to the notion that great power resides in instincts. Savs 

r Students of social psychology must be severely impressed with the artificial 
organization of human activities in Wundt’s scciel psychology, especially the division ' 
of all behavior into language, myth, and custom. 

2 Wundt’s assertion to the cortrary notwithstanding. Most interesting it is 
to observe how Darwinism and Hegelianism Cr Leibnitzianism) became unified in 
the minds of those students of social phenomene who possess a philosophical bacz- 
ground. This unification of two diverse conceptions is responsible for the mary 
‘attempts at complete explanations ef complex human phenomena by the factitious 
development of those social facts fram absolute psychological principles. 

3 Cf. Hocart, Amer. Anthrop., XX, 265 £. 

4 This comes out clearly in the Wundtian psychology of language in the theory 
that sentences can only express idas. Cf. Mead, Psychological Bulletin, I, 390. 

s Barker, Political Thought from Spencer to Today. 
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he of a physiological social-psychologist, “‘while giving a full 
account of the genesis of instincts that act in society, [he] hardly 
shows how they issue into society.”* What seems surprising to a _ 
reader of the works of the so-ca‘led psychological sociologists and 
other students of social phenomena is that they do not realize the 
complete and utter impossibility of our accounting for complex 
phenomena by resorting to fixed instincts. Especially does this 
appear to be so, in view of the fact that, to accord instincts any 
such powers as are required to make them the means of attaining 
such great developments as we find in human society would necessi- 
tate the transforming of them into supernatural farces. 

The absurdity of making instincts into social forces comes 
clearly into the light of day when we observe that the same indi- 
viduals who use instincts to account for the complex develop- 
ments in society define them as unchangeable processes. Thus 
practically every sociologist tries to borrow his conception of 
instincts from a physiological psychologist instead of from the 
popular psychologist whose instincts are either merely names or 
supernatural forces. But if instincts are the actions resulting from 
the possession of prenatal pathways in the nervous system they 
must be fixed and permanent and not only cannot be got rid of by 
way of social improvement, but moreover are absolutely incapable of 
development to more desirable forms of behavior. Much evidence 
there is also at hand to convince us that some students of social 
phenomena by their resorting to instincts mean merely to affirm that 
human conduct of various sorts is prevalent, thoroughly established, 
uncontrollable, and influential in human contacts.4 But unfor- 
‘tunately when the psychological basis for instincts is appealed to, 

z Ybid., p. ‘157. 

2 How infelicitous is the result of using instincts to account for suck a phenomenon 
as industrial unrest, appears from the following: “We refuse to believe that all our 


industrial ills are due to the innate wickedness cf men and to our inevitable heritage 
of original sin.” Cf, Fetter, Publications of the Amer. Sociol. Soc., XIL, 155. 

3How psychological economists and other social scientists can overlook the 
inherent contradiction present in instinct doctrines surpass2s understanding. Cf 
Mitchell’s discussion of Parker’s “Motives in Economic Life,” Pub. of the Amer. 
Sociol. Soc., XIL, 155-56. 

4Cf. Thomas, “The Psychology of Race pie ” American Journal of Soci- 
olegy, DX, 593 £. 
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to bolster up social conceptions the instincts are invariably made 
into permanent properties of the individual. Enxcellently is this 
illustrated in the otherwise admirable work of Veblen.t While 
he conceives of instincts much ater the fashion that we have 
indicated, his unfortunate attempt to trace them back to Neolithic 
culture greatly invalidates thera as cescriptive factors of modern 
social conditions. 

Before concluding this section of cur essay we must turn for a 
brief consideration of the mos: recent psychological absolutism, 
namely, the Freudian psychology. The Freudian movement is 
oi special interest for social psychology, inasmuch as the character 
of its origins appeared to promise much for the interpretation of 
human phenomena. Because the Freidians were employed in the 
attempt to eradicate faulty reactions acquired by individuals in 
the place of more salutary responses, the former hit upor a 
stimulus-response method. The deginrings of the Freudian psychol- 
ogy, originating as it did in a practical problem, promised in its 
attempt to account for the responses cf psychopathic individuals a 
more valuable technique than the older psychology for the under- 
standing of human behavior. Especially noticeable was this 
favorable aspect in the attempt cf tke Freudians to replace the 
rationalistic account of ideational assoziation by connecting the re- 
actions with definite behavior conditions. Now while the great 
appeal of the Freudian psychology lay precisely in its method of 
accounting for the behavior of persors on the basis of developing 
reaction systems under definite circumstances, the Freudians, in- 
fiuenced by the notion of a permanent human nature made of their 
psychology an impotent non-factuel study. Surrounded by the 
current introspectionism, Freud felt obliged to develop a mentalisiic 
conception of his individual and heace conceives of the reactions 
of the person not as definite observable reaction systems but as 
developed properties of an “uncenscious.” Thus, he goes back in 
to the philosophical traditions for < psychological conception, 
instead of developing one from tte abundance of facts at his 
command. Since the metaphysical “unconscious” must be con- 
nected with psychological facts Freud kas brought to the fore the 

1 The Instinct of Workmanship, 1914. 
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conception of instincts. Probably influenced also by a prevalence 
of sexual psychopaths among his patients, Freud bases this 
“unconscious” upon a presumed sex instinct. Resulting from this 
procedure is an overemphasis of the unconscious, and of the sexual 
basis for human action. And 30 the social psychology of Freud is 
not an interpretation of facts es they occur, but an attempt to im- 
pose upon those facts the sexuel unconscicus. A no less unfortunate 
than natural consequence is a sifting and rejecting of data to fit 
in with his preconception and the net result is the failure of the 
Freudian movement to achieve what promise its original method 
contained. The failure of the Freudian psychology to serve as a 
method for interpreting human behavior lies precisely in the attempt 
to obtain an absolute control, once for all, of the determiners 
of human conduct. Instead of contenting themselves with the 
description of human action ky associating reactions with the 
stimulating circumstances, the Freudians congeal the determiners 
of conduct into the mystical unzonscious. 

Because of these points that we have presented we submit that 
not only will an adequate psychological science prevent a series of 
intolerable misconceptions, but it will supply generous aid in the 

- solution of the complex problems of both primitive and civilized 
society. In particular, we might enumerate the jollowing: (1) the 
problems of social minds in its various forms, (2} in what sense the 
environment is responsible jor cultural facts and changes, (3) 
psychological race differences, (4) the significance and possibility 
of progress, (5) the nature of economic and other motives, etc. 


[To be sontinusa] 


THE USE OF HISTORY FOR RESEARCH IN 
THEORETICAL SOCIOLOGY 


THOMAS D. ELIOT 
Northwestern University 


ABSTEACTI 

All human behavior in groups shoud farnish the inductive data of sociology, 
but historical records have not been adecuately utilized. Events, movements, 
epochs should be studied and all recorded social behavior analyzed, classtied 
and compared, not merely those that corroborate a special theory. The method is 
dubbed “‘socio-analysis” and is distinguished also from editorial interpretation and 
from the social survey by being confined to pure sociology. [A plan for this purpose 
is tentatively set forth, for undergraduate stwdy and for seminar research.] Souzces 
for a suitable schedule and suitable materials are suggested. 


Contemporary social conditians, primitive races, early philoso- 
phies, and modern psychology have al! now been tapped as funds 
of data for sociological induction. The writer wishes to urge a 
more thorough and more truly scientifc method for utilizing fully 
the vast available mass of historica: data for similar purposes. 
In fact, it is his belief that, until this be done, sociological principles 
will have an inadequate factual tesis of human experience and 
behavior. The method proposed might be called the socio-analysis 
of history. — 

The usual text or seminar in social theory dips and sips from 
period to period and from region to zegon for its illustrative matz- 
rial. This is legitimate for educationa! purposes. ‘There is danger, 
however, of stopping there. What scholarly justification is there 
if we limit ourselves to seeking and selecting bits here and there in 
the record, to be held up to students zs having “social significance,’ 
merely because they tickle a particular pattern in our psyche, or 
fit a particular pigeon-hole in our clessiication? Every historical 
episode, however inconspicuous, is also a social event and a social 
cause, and therefore a unit of investigation subject to sociological 
analysis and interpretation. 

In fact, sociology must include in its data any material offered 
by history, if it is not to forfeit its claims as a science. Either all 
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happenings involving socii are capable cf being analyzed, classified, 
and clarified by means of existing formulas and methods, or the 
scope of so-called sociological laws and methods should be so 
enlarged as to make this possiole. . 

It is not here proposed that sociology include history in the 
taxonomy either of the curricalum or of the sciences. It is, how- 
ever, recognized that sociolog has, in common with several other 
sciences, the whole field of human behavior as the foundation upon 
which it is built and as the data which it observes, classifies, and 
formulates. In common with tae 2conomists, politists, and psycholo- 
gists, the sociologists accept tin so far as they are merely sociolo- 
gists) the verdict of the historian upon the authenticity of facts of 
history. But it is here contended that the sociologists have not 
so far sufficiently capitalized this material for intensive sociological 
‘use. Individual sociologists are obviously erudite in history. 
But so long as they are stringing beads of anecdote on threads of 
principle they fall short of true historical sociology. Historical 
sociology should be as truly descriptive and inductive as is the social 
survey. On the other hand, if scholars merely attempt to follow 
the string of beads through th larger meshes of history, or to weave 
it to a single pattern; they fall into the limbo of philosophy of 
history. Perhaps it is an avdidance of this sort of pseudo-science 
which has largely prevented the sort oi legitimate use of history by 
sociology which the writer hes in mind. It is due also, doubtless, 
to a rather general ignorance of historical sources on the part of 
many sociologists. Sociologsts have, in the past, been recruited 
from many camps other than -heir own. It is unfortunate that 
so few have come over from -he army of the historians. 

. The analytic description of the past, which we call history, 
sheds little light upon the iuture unless we seek and find there 
the uniformities of behavior we call social law. 


The following suggestions zre with some diffidence offered as 
ways by which both teachers and students may enrich the breadth 
and depth of sociological insight, and ultimately the science itself. 
The writer would welcome cviticism or comparative experience. 

1. Major students may Le encouraged to minor in history. 
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2. Students should bə encouraged or required to illustrate 
social principles from known historical facts. 

3. Term papers, specia. assignments, and undergraduate theses 
based on the socio-analysis of partizular historical episodes, may 
be encouraged, especially ior those vho are majoring in history or 
other human sciences. 

4. An advanced course may ke offered, consisting entirely in 
the analysis of concrete social events,|current or historical, in terms 
of sociological categories. 

5. A graduate seminar, working irom year to year, might take 
up one historical period after another i for intensive study. 

It is now in order to explain more in detail what'is meant by 
this more intensive study which I Lave dubbed socio-analysis.* 
This can be best shown by an illustration. The class, for example, 
or the individual student, may be called upon to analyze upon such 
an event as the Regicide Parliament cf England. This project or 
problem is first assigned for bibliographical preparation, and 
sources collected are evalued and reassigned, being subdivided if 
the number be large or the time and sources limited. Preferer.ce 
should be given to primary sources., The subject may then be 
‘prepared and presented in narrative form, and ,the generally 

accepted facts established.? The accepted data should include also 
the variant attitudes and cpinions of the parties to the situaticn. 
Historical continuity shoud not be: sacrificed: the general eti- 
ology of the period chosen should form the basis of the narrative 
and should be borne constantly in raind i in the analysis. To taze 
an episode out of its context would De like judging a man by a 
day or a plant by a cross-section. 

1 In The Meaning of Social Science (expecially Lectures VI and vii), Dr. Small 


describes a plan of co-operative interdepartmentel research, similar in its interests, 
but apparently too ambitious for -ealizaticn in the near future. 


2In this connection some good but brizf critiq.1e of historical records and method 
such as Dr. Robinson’s or Dr. Saotwell’s should be read as collateral preparaticn. 
The students should also read R. E. Pazk, “Sociology and the Social Sciences,” © 
American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XXVI, now republished as chapter i, sections 1~4, 
of Park and Burgess, Introduction io the Science:cf Sociology; Carl Becker, “Some 
Aspects of the Influence of Social Problems and Ideas upon the Study and Writing of 
History,” American Journal of Sosiclogy, VIG, -E41 f.; A. W. Small, “The Subject 
Matter of Sociology,” ibid., Vol. X, esp. pp. 252 ff.: E. A. Ross, “The Unit of Investi- 
gation,” ibid., IX, 194 ff. 
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A schedule is prepared based upon the theories and classifications 
of any eminent sociologist; preferably, however, a composite includ- 
ing categories with which the stvdent is familiar through work in 
less advanced courses. The top-cs should not be adapted exclu- 
sively to any one event, movement, type of group cr rsituation, but 
should be sufficiently full and elastic to fit successive assignments, 
for comparative study. Nor should it beg any questions or lead 
any answers as to the interpretation of events and causes. This 
schedule should be multigraphed for use throughout the course. 

The preparation of such a schedule may.itself be made a seminar 
` project, until such time as the method becomes standardized 
through comparative experience. Eventually, however, the form 
should be developed to a point of accuracy and impersonality such 
as will make the records worthy of preservation as a permanent 
cumulation for comparative research. 

Dr. Giddings’ schedule for group studies, issued for his seminars,* 
is a good example of socio-anélysis involving, however, largely 
objective and “‘static” facts. The psychological phases of group 
activity might be far more intersively enalyzed and the inclusion 
of the time element will enlarge by a whole dimension the scope 
and character of such analysis. 

Other materials for the formation of such schedules are easily 
available; cf. Lester F. Ward, “The Data of Sociology,” American 
Journal ‘of Sociology, I, 742 ff.; W. I. Thomas, American Journal 
of Sociology, I, 445-46; M. Cheysson, “Monograph of the Commu- 
nity,” ibid., V, 110 ff.; E. C. Hayes, “The Classification of Soci- 
ology,” ibid., XVII, especially p. 394; A. W. Small, “The Scope 
of Sociology,” ibid., V, 509 ff.;- VIII, 197 ff.; General Sociology, 
pp. 400 ff. The connecting outline of Giddings’ Inductive Sociology 
and Readings in Descriptive and Histcrical Sociology is valuable, 
though the evolutionary portions of the latter can, of course, be 
omitted, and the remainder can ke supplemented from other sources. 

In all of the above, however, care should be-taken not to stop 
with mere description of results, with classificatory labels. The 
emphasis should be kept upon behavior in group relations and its 
motivation, under types of stimulus-situation. 

t “Principles of Sociology,” Columtia University Press; a leaflet now out of print. 
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The schedule above suggested can, of course, be used either 
for the study of a group cr for the stucy of a movement, episode, or 
situation. In either case the data may be current, recent, or truly 
historical. It is with historical socio-analysis that the present 
proposal is especially concerned. And, in general, periods are to 
be preferred to groups because the latter can hardly be treated 
intelligently with time and change omitted or reluctantly admitted, 
while the study of a period inclides inevitably the groups in their 
real setting. The episodes selected for study in any given course 
or: thesis should, however, be limited to such dimensions as 
will permit really thorough analysis so far as sources allow. 

An alternative plan would be to select a particular type of 
group situation, say that of the grouo confronted with a conflict 
of loyalties within its membership, between its original purpose 
and that of another group including or included by the original 
group; the situation symbolized as fallows: 


eam 
= GapA Pes 


G 


N ged its conflictvng 
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History would be combed by the students through the entire period ` 
and area selected, to find similar situztion patterns. These would 
be compared in class or seminar, the resultant behavior noted, and 
uniformities formulated or laws verified. 

The intensive study of smeller events and groups has the 
advantage that, from an accumulation of such studies, a larger 
inductive basis for the formulation anc testing of sociological laws 
may be hoped for. The attempts to base laws upon the larger 
movements, the architectonic forms in which man’s comparatively 
brief history has been cast, have all been defective for lack of 
comparable data, for each phenomenon is almost unique. Fram 
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myriads of smaller groups of all kinds, throughout the world and in 
every age, we should be able *o compare, and interpret more 
solidly, the phenomena of group iormation and beaaviar. 

Current or recent events are specially suitable for analysis by 
undergraduates, and the material is easily available. Giddings’ 
Readings in Descriptive and Hisiorical Sociology, Thomas’ Source 
Book, the new text by Park and Burgess, and other similar compila- 
tions, contain useful materials for prectice in this sort of work 
among undergraduates. 

As suitable material for undergreduates to analyze, the fol- 
lowing are suggested, merely to give a concrete idea of the writer’s 
purpose, through familiar examples. The sources indicated are, 
of course, much abbreviated for the purpose of this article. The 
extent to which sources may be expanded for undergraduates 
depends on the size of class and the resources of the library. 


x. The Steel Strike of 1919 
a) The Pittsburgh Survey 
5) Accounts of previous strikes in the locality 
c) The Stockholders’ Report 
d) The Interchurch Reports 
.e) The Great Steel Strike—W. Z. Foster 
J) Rebuttals 
g) Public opinion and the press 
k) Labor and steel journals 
. The Open Shop Crusade of ro20-21 
a) Bulletins of the National Association of Manufacturers 
b) Labor and trade journals 
c) Liberal journals 
d) Daily press 
e) Direct correspondence 
. President Wilson’s Industrial Conferences 
a) Journals of period precedirg, during, betweer, and following the 
conferences 
b) Wilson’s messages 
c) Reports of the second conference , 
4. A Community Chest Campaign 
a) Publicity 
b) Planning documents 
c) Direct observation 
d) Reports of results 


D 
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5. A Socialist Mass Meeting, a College ¥.M.C.A. evangelical or student 
volunteer campaign, and a religious revival 
6. The First Revolutionary st=ps 
a) In America 
b) In France 
c) In Russia 
. The Haymarket Riots i 
- Civil War in West Virginia f 
. The Lane Plan for Soldier Colonization (x919) 
ro. The Student Revolt in China 


O Ds 


Comparative material should be 0? particular value to under- 
graduates—whether the ccmparisons be current or historical or 
both. The project may be subdividec for assignment to students 
either by topic or by source material. Both forms of assignment 
have certain obvious values as discipline. A small intensive 
individual problem sould be required as a term paper from each 
student. Such a course implies, of course, at least one previous 
course in social theory. 

For graduate students, after a practice problem or two for those 
who have not had such undergraduate work as is outlined bove, 
the student should select-some period or episode for which detailed 
documentary material is available, and should interpret every 
minute step in the light of the entire schedule. As the scene 
shifts, the same schedule may have tc be filled out again, so zhat 
the complete picture, like active moving pictures, will be got 
from a series of blending impressions. . 

For graduates, worzing as individvals, there are unlim-ted 
quantities of documents ready, authentizated by competent histor- 
ians. A series of sources such as that p-ojected some years agc by 
Giddings and Shotwell should prove irvaluable both for teachers 
and for students of all grades.” 

If a group of advanced students are evailable, a larger situation 
may be undertaken, and the sources, topics, or stages be subdivided 
among the group in some way such as. will best serve both students 


1 For those following, not even abbreviated sources are here mentioned. 

2 Of those so far published by Dr. Shetwell, Zellenic Civilization, compiled by 
Botsford and Sibler, is probably best for the purpose here mentioned. (Columbia 
University Press.) 
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and study. Or similar episodes, assigned to each, might be closely 
compared. Co-operation and even a joint seminar with the history 
department should be useful. Units suitable for graduate analysis 
(for theses or joint group-study topics) might be such as the 
following: 

. The Code of Hammurabi 

. The Age of Pericles 

. The Revolt of the Maccabees 

. The Children’s Crusade 

. The Peasant Revolt 

. The Oxford Movement ` 

. The Constitutional Conventior. (1789} 

. The Anti-Slavery Movement 

. The Origins of the Spanish American War 

. The Career of Disraeli 


GD CN At FW DN n 
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Here, however, the reader should note the danger of slipping 
back into the selective method, which is inevitably colored by the 
interests and ideas of the selectors. 

Far preferable, if there be any chance of continuity from year 
to year for cumulative results, would be a systematic and exhaustive 
study of an entire century for an entire area." Only by such 
methods will sociology eventually cover its possible, rightful, and 
required data, and, in a measure, catch up with the increasingly 
complex material of the present day. 


It will be noted that socio-analysis is not accomplished merely 
by pointing out the social economic significance of events. That 
sort of thing is done, and done splendidly, by the Survey and other 
more or less liberal periodicals. This is not the same as pointing 
out the sociological significance of events. In Ward’s usage, 
socio-analysis is in the field of pure sociology, while editorial 
analysis for social workers and citizens is apt to partake of applied 
sociology. 

Nor is socio-analysis of a contempcrary situation to be confused 
with the ordinary social survey. The usual social survey seeks and 
counts and formulates largely the crude physical phenomena 
waich are considered indexes of standards, of welfare, and of 


1Cf. A. W. Small, The Meaning of Social Science, VI. 
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efficiency. While certain facts are germane to both sorts of study, 
the survey as so far developed omits conspicuously the study of 
_ dynamic and psychological factors such as attitudes, types, scales 
of value, motives, processes; in other words it has little place for 
social behavior. The survey is more “practical,” but would be 
still more so if it were able to include such material; just as case- 
work would be more effective ic it included behavioristic or psycho- 
analytic studies. The survey hes inclined to be more statistical 
than is the socio-analytic study, but this is a temporary contrast, 
for objective and quantitative indices in social psychology are 
constantly being sought and wii eventually be developed and 
standardized. The permanent diterence between a survey and 
a socio-analysis lies probably m tae immediate planning purpose 
of the former and the motives of general science in the lattar— 
curiosity, collection, analysis, comparison, classification, genera _iza- 
tion, prophecy, experiment, eventual control. 

This sort of quest is also, in some respects, a different enterprise 
from anything we associate with the work of such different men as 
Henry Adams or Wells or Buckle, cr Giddings or Montesquieu or 
Robinson or Carleton Parker or Frazer or Thomas or Ross or 
Commons or Fitch or Patten or Machiavelli or Kidd. Yet there 
is nothing basically new about the idea. Aristotle may be said to 
foreshadow this sociological interpretation of history. The writer 
is merely urging the development of such devices as will extend 
our legitimate field of sociological effort and our horizon of truth. 


THE RELIGIOUS VALUE OF SOCIAL WORK 


FREDERIC SIEDENBURG, S.J. 
Dean, Loyola University School of Sociology, Chicago 


AESTRACT 


Is there a connection between social work and religion? This is denied by the 
pietistic mind that fails to see the natural basis cf the supernaiural world and the 
materialistic mind that sees in religion only a philosophy, not a living of life. The 
truth holds the middle place since religion is basically the observance of the law of 
God in the orderly use of all material and spiritual powers. This is synonymous with 
social welfare. Social works benefits che individual through the group by scientific 
thought and action. This does not impair religious values but multiplies them. 
Theoretically the motive of religion and the metacd of social work sublimate and 
reinforce each other and practically this has been so in the church since the beginning. 
This is verified by the early communism of the church, the foundations of monasteries, 
the organization of parishes and gilds, and most of all by the age-long experience of 
the universal church, which through its hierarchy places the advantages of its organiza- 
tion at the disposal of every adherent. Religion exalts the organization of social work 
when it gives it a supernatural motive, and social work augments the practice of 
religion when social work properly fulfils its functicns. Social work and religion alike 
tend to a normal life in a normal worlc, to the physical, mentel, and moral develop- 
ment of man. Social work aims in particular that man have life; religion that he 
have it abundantly. 


The miracle of the loaves and fishes well symbolizes the doc- 
trine of religion and the practice of social work. The multitude 
followed the Divine Master, allured by his gospe! and he, seeing 
their need, wrought a miracle. He had compassicn on the multi- 
tude to whom he broke the bread of lif2—here was the doctrine of 
religion; he satisfied their temporal needs by well-ordered charity, 
for they were divided into companies of fifty and the fragments 
left over were conserved—here was the practice of social work. 
Did religion and social work meet in the desert of Judea and have 
they since that time traveled the Christian centuries together ? 

Has social work, that is, crganized effort for the welfare of the 
masses, a religious value? There are two classes of people who 
say that it has not; there are two types cf mind that deny it. One 
type is the religious mind that fails to see religion in social work 
because there is not always the direct contact ot him who gives 
and him who receives, and because of the frequent absence of a 
directly spiritual end. They see religion in the priestly missioner 
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who carries the gospel and civilization to the South Sea Islanders, 
but they fail to see religion in the social worker who brings sunshine 
into the hovels of the slums and hope nto the hearts of its outcasts. 
To them, poverty and a host of other social maladjustments are 
inevitable, like a flood or the measles, and whoever would elimi- 
nate them is flying in the face oi immutable natural laws or divine 
truths. They continually call to mind the frailty of man and the 
vanity of his works and with folded Lands assure us with resigna- 
tion that here in this vale of tears there is no abiding place and the 
poor we shall have always with us. ‘They do not realize the great 
fact that God is.the author of the natural as well as the super- 
natural order, and that the supsrnatural is always built upon the 
natural. To them, cloistered charity and the giving of alms is 
religion but social work along political and economic lines is at 
best humanitarian. l 

The second type of mind, the materialistic, sees in social work 
the summum bonum of all living and the apex of all civilization. 
At times, it even sees in Christ, not of course the Savior of the warld 
and the Son of the living God, but a social reformer, who by his 
supreme thought and life gives inspiration to the ages for the 
uplift of humanity. But as for religion, it is poles apart from 
social work, for to the materialistic mind, religion means merely 
an adkesion to wornout creeds, now and then embellished by gor- 
geous ritual or enunciated with lugubrious solemnity. It is true, 
they will say, that the votaries oi religion have done and are doing 
some social work but that is apart from their religion and, in fact, 
in spite of it. The very charities ot the church to their way of 
thinking have been disastrous to rich and poor alike. The rich 
they have made proud, and the poor they have made paupers. 
One writer tells us that “for eigateer. centuries the charitable and 
legislative efforts of society have been pauperizing instead of 
elevating men.”? Lecky in his Fister) of European Morals gravely 
assures us that “‘in the sphere of simple poverty, it can hardly be 
doubted that the Catholic church has created more misery than it 
has cured” (Il. 95). “A more recent writer, the dean of sociology 


1 Adams, John Hopkins Hist. Stud. 
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in the University of Missouri, says that “the charity of the church 
was wholly indiscriminating anc therefore evil in its consequénces.” 

This is not the place to answer these charges, which for the most 
part are founded on a false gemeralization from isolated facts and 
a want of distincticn between motive and accomplishment—a 
twentieth-century standard is expected and demanded of the 
tenth. To such writers, religion is a thing remote and has no com- 
fort for the present life; it onky teaches patient endurance for the 
ills of time, promising in their stead the glories of eternity; to 
them religion is the Great Deluder, having ever upon her lying 
lips the assurance that in heaven the poor will be rich, the sick 
will be healed and the sorrowing will be filled with joy. 

It would seem that the tru-h, like virtue, holds a middle place 
between these extremes; that social work is not necessarily religious 
nor necessarily mundane; that it may have a relizious value and 
that it has such precisely in zs far as it is inspired by religious 
motives and helps to fulfil the designs of God by bringing normal 
living into the lives cf mortal nen. 

What then is the connectica ketween religion and social work ? 
Religion is the expression of tke relations between God and man, 
and social work, which is organized effort, for the benefit of society, 
may be and often is, the concrete expression of religion in a large 
and constructive way. By relizicn we mean the recognition of the 
dependence of the creature on the Creator and the working out of 
the divine economy in ourselv2s and in others. Religion means 
simultaneously the happiness of man and the glory of God; it 
means that through the proper use of creatures, man comes to the 
Creator; this means that the earth and its fulness is for man, that 
singly and collectively, he may rise to the full stature of humanity 
in body, mind, and spirit; reigion means that the wealth of the 
world should be so distributed >y secondary causes that every child 
of Adam should enjoy an equaity of opportunity, so as to guarantee 
as Leo XIL said, “a human minimum of frugal comfort.” 

This guaranty depends on many factors; on human personali- 
ties and equations, on the libzrality or parsimony of nature, and 
more particularly, on the free ill of other men—hence the inequali- 
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ties among men and the viciss‘tudes of their fortunes. Whenever 
the stern laws of justice and the fixed forces of nature fail to zive 
this minimum of human happiness, then the precepts of charity 
and the fruits of, science should supplement in the name of human 
brotherhood that which is wantiag. This it does by relief, by 
rehabilitation, and best of all by preventive measures. Here is 
the sphere of social work; here it aims at the normal life and here 
is its union with religion. 

History, alas! shows that all tco frequently the masses of 
mankind have been denied a minimum of human happiness; the 
wisdom of economic laws and political control have been insufficient 
and it has always remained for the hand and heart of charity to 
relieve distress and sorrow. When «his relief was administered to 
large groups with plan and methoil-and with vision for the future 
it was social work, social work nourished with the milk of human 
kindness. If the motive was God, i: was charity; if the motive 
was man, it was philanthropy, leading to the vestibule of religion. 

Religion is primarily concerned with the kingdom within us, 
with our intentions and motives, ard thus touches even our indiffer- 
ent acts. No less a teacher than the Great Apostle tells us that 

.“ whether you eat, or drink, oz waatsoever else you do, do all to 
the glory of God.” If these acts can be made meritorious surely 
acts done for our neighbor, Cone efficiently, with knowledge of 
causes and effects, and bringing benedictions to multitudes car: be 
meritorious. Surely, social work may have a religious value. 
Moreover, it would seem that suck acts would be capable of a 
value multiplied as many times as the aumber of persons they touch 
and the benefits they confer. Their intelligence and efficiency 
should not militate against their -elizious value, on the contrary 
this value is vastly increased by these very methods. 

Systematic social work, unlike personal charity, reaches oux to 
unnumbered thousands, is imitated end repeated in many lands, 
continued and enlarged during many years, and thus brings bless- 
ings to thousands yet unborn. We need but recall the superlative 
blessings that have come in critical hours and without condescension 
to needy families, through such socialized legislation as mothers’ 
pension funds, workingmen’s compersation acts, and child labor 
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laws, to realize their contributions to the fundamentals of religion. 
With Christian zeal we may well envy the men and women who are 
responsible for putting these rehabilitating and preventive laws 
upon our statute books. 
- Tf social work is narrowly: conceived as merely cold-blooded 
technique applied to human problems, it is a misnomer. Such 
work will but scratch the surface and defer the solution of problems 
to another day. Back of it must be charity for man, rooted in 
the love of God, the bond that makes all mankind kin, for all of 
us may at some time or another be in need of charity as well as 
dispensers of it. Even the strongest among us is dependent on 
the civilization of the past end the social organization of the 
present, for against the primal forces of nature and adverse © 
circumstances, we are powerless. After all has been said, our 
whole civilization is the heritage of the ages, for we live not only 
_ by the accumulated knowledge and experience of the past but by 
its sympathy and love as weil. Man by nature is a social being 
and it is not surprising that the first commard of the Old Law was 
a social one, “increase and multiply” and that the last aspiration 
of the New Law was likewise a social ore, “I wish—to be 
anathema—for my brother.”. Sinzly, we are barbarian, collectively 
we are civilized! 

The charity of religion as well as the needs of nature makes us 
all neighbors in a mighty universe of God: It is an elemental 
fact that social work devoid of religicus influences is greatly 
hampered and prone to failure. Such. an eminent authority as 
Edward T. Devine tells us that the only sclution of the poverty ` 
problem is the religious one anc continuing he says 
that we may have religious treatment 3f poverty, the first essential of all is 
that we shall have a religion—a militant, aggressive religious faith, with its 
deacons and prophets, with its sacrements and sanctions, with its hopes and 
promises, aye, with its commandments and terrors; a historical religion with 
its festivals and fast days, its holidays and holy days, a religion which makes 
appeal to reason and to tradition, which commands our loyalty and sanctifies 
our fellowship; such a religion as Christianity, puriñed of superstition and 
enriched by science, along among the historic faiths, offers to our American 
people.: 


3 The Spirit of Social Work, p. 173. 
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-This is true because the esserce of religion in practice means 
the forgetting of self in the interes: of our fellow-men. Christ 


E equalized the love of neighbor with the love of God for his second 


commandment was like unto the first, and he elevated every deed 
done to the least of his brethre as a deed done unto himself. 
Sympathy and liberality among the Gentiles and Jews of antiquity 
were always in honor, but it remained for Christ to link in one 
common law, charity to man and worship to God.’ Christ would 
have us even forget himself in the interest of our brother, teling 
‘us to leave our offering at the alta> to reconcile first our brother 
whom we have offended. Ina wcrc, the ideal of religion is charity 
to our brother and the ideal of social work is this same charity 
made efficient by study and methcd and applied to many brethren. 
Hence religion as found in the Christian church has always included 
social work, being the outgrovrth of its doctrines and traditions, 
so that it may be said without exaggeration that the history of the 
church is coincident with the history of social service. 
Hardly had the church been eszablished when its tenets of 
brotherhood led to a communistic life wherein all shared alike the . 
‘goods of this world. This naturally led to systematized charity 
work in which the deacons and deacoaesses besides assisting at the 
divine services, visited and aided zh2 poor, the sick, the widowed, 
‘and the prisoner. Emerging from the catacombs, the church 
marched through northern Eurcpe with her néwly founded religious 
orders, and established centers of religion which became centers of 
civilization because she imitated ner Founder, who cared for the 
body to make it worthy of the soul. The religious orders taught 
the gospel of work as well as the vacue of prayer and turned the 
wildernesses of the northern Lordes into gardens of civilization. 
Truly has a recent writer said: “Th= monasteries and cathedrals 
were vast because of the enormous pa-t they played in common life ` 
and the incredible throngs that. came to them for worship and to 
claim their ministrations.”’* 
-With the organization of parishes, social work was always the 
handmaid of religion since visits tc the poor and the sick were 
associated with the Eucharist ard Extreme Unction. Bishops were 


? Ralph Adams Cram, The Substonce of Gottic, P- 105. 
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careful that alms were not given without an examination of details 
and the abuse of charity was prevented by obliging strangers to 
present letters of recommendazion and show cheir good faith by a 
willingness to work. Orphans and foundlings were adopted into 
Christian families and poor boys intrusted to reliable masters for 
vocational education. With St. James religion meant “to visit the 
fatherless and widows in their tribulation ard to keep one’s self 
unspotted from this world.” 

During the Middle Ages new social problems were met by new 
methods in the organizations of guilds which were partly religious 
and partly social. These developed provisicns for every form of 
human misery and suffering abng preventive lines, hardly appreci- 
ated in our day. Even Virchow reluctantly edm‘tted “that it was 
reserved for the Catholic church and above all for Innocent III 
not only to open the bourse cf Christian charity and mercy in all 
its fulness, but also to guide tha lie-giving stream into every branch 
of human life in an ordered manner.”! The guilds established loan 
banks, legal bureaus, day nurseries, homes for the aged, and when 
later on these agencies relaxed their zeal or depreciated in their 
methods, the Council of Trent renewed the ancient precepts of the 
church .by reminding all bizsho>s to suppcrt in true Christian 
spirit social work in all its phases. When problems of human 
distress in crowded cities and zowns became more massive and 
complex and demanded new methods and institutions, it was the 
church who organized the hospital and the asylum, expressing in 
socialized activity the spirit of religion. Ralph Adams Cram 
commenting on this period says, “education, mercy, medical 
science, charity, hospitality, ard all the arts were centered in 
religious houses which also ected as guardians for orphans and 
minors.’” l : 

Since the eighteenth century, the state has supplanted the 
church in many fields of socizl endeavor, not because the church 
was indifferent or had renounced her holy heritage, but because 
most of the poverty and distr2ss arising from the industrial revolu- 
tion were the outcome of political and economic conditions over 
which the church had no corzrol. This situation. still obtains and 


* Walsh, Popes and Science, p. 235. ` 2 Cram, op- cil., p. 105. 
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yet today, as in the past, every forwa-d movement for the weaker 
members of society is inaugurated by the church or private initiative 
because the unwieldy and impersonal state is content to follow 
where they lead. Even when social work is completely secularized, 
it is not wholly divorced from religion because its inspiration, its 
growth, and its glory have been relizious. Practical reasons induce 
the state to distribute the fruit whose seed was planted’and whose 
flower blossomed in the church. ‘Cften, too, through individual 
interest the spirit of religion is founc in the charities of the state 
and then it adds to its efficiency a tender touch that neither 
salary nor science can supply. The tact to be noted is that the 
rapid growth of the church among the nations was due in a great 
measure to the group thinking and group acting of her leaders, 
which brought to the faithful spiritual end temporal blessings alike. 
Thus does the church bring to the iezst of her children the service 
of the mammoth machinery of her whole organization. From 
pope to parish priest with precept and counsel, with dogma and 
ritual, with hospital and hospice, ske enriches the life of every 
Christian, bringing into that life the highest thought and the widest 
experience of well-nigh two thousanc years. Religion exalts organi- 
zation and organization augmen‘s religion. 
Deeds speak more eloquently then words and the church, which 
preached with St. James that “faith without works is dead” 
naturally expressed herself in works of social extent. Eminently Las 
she done so since her foundation and with the flame of the spirit 
has she sanctified her deeds for so was she taught by her Founder, 
who through the healing. of the body cured the sores of the soul. 
But healings like miracles are rate exceptions. The message and 
mission oi Christ, in addition to their sublime supernatural aims, 
made likewise for the establishment oi a better natural werld in 
which by means of commandment and counsel the evils of the body 
and of soul should be so prevented that all the children of Adam 
might enjoy length of days and norma: life. This, therefore, is a . 
legitimate part of religion’s purp3se—that man may have life and 
have it abundantly. 
- To attain this abundant lize, man must possess his rights and 
fulfil his duties and here too religion is zhe champion of the one as 
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well as o: the other. No one arranges for his own coming’ into the 
world; he is brought in by nature’s own process. Therefore 
nature owes him a proper human living, leading to life’s proper 
end. Religion must be concerned that every human being shall 
have a normal measure of healt, education, recreation, and even 
of work, for without these ratural foundations it is impossible 
rightly to rear the supernatural edifice of the spirit. The church 
has at all times: been solicitous about these natural foundations, 
voicing her concern in dogmas ard the declarations of ecumenical 
councils, in the encyclicals of popes and the pastorals of bishops, 
but most of all in the consecration of the lives of multitudes of her 
men and women, who by naticnal and even international organiza- 
tions, have given a service to mankind that has been the admiration 
of the world. 

We are all our brother’s keeper and although modern conditions 
may have segregated rich and poor, we still have the obligation to 
succor our less fortunate brother. Today, his number is legion and 
we can for the most part single him out only through social work; 

only collectively and vicariously can we pay our debt of Christian 
charity. Religion sees in the poor and the wayward, in the sick 
and the alien, not merely creatures of our common mortality but 
children of our heavenly Father, children in whom is the image of 
God; and social science offers to religion, methods, the best that 
men have devised and tested. 

We belong to a brotherhood, whose eldest brother “is Christ; 
we preach his service and sacrifice, which means that when our 
brother asks help, there is no service of heart or mind too slight, 
no sacrifice of purse or persor. too great. Our Savior has set the 
goal, “Greater love than this no man hath, that a man lay down 
his life for his friend.” This is the zenith of religion and this is 
the spirit that gives social work, besides its innate worth, a value 
almost without measure. 
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Irresponsible uses of the term “science.” Requirements of precision in use of 
the term. The so-called egal “sciences?” ce far short of these requirements. Most 
of pretended social “science” is “‘rationaliza-ion.* Treatment of our various programs 
of social research as iechuiqdts: orly would b2 a step toward responsible science. What 
they A ah more than techniques, and the accumulations from use of, techniques, is 
pa 
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We do not have “science” dy virtue of having a, wish for 
“science,” still less by virtue of havinz a wish to be known as hav- 
ing “science.” 

We do not have “science” ky virtue of having honest curiosity 
about something, nor even by virtue cf persistent effort to find sut 
how that curiosity may be satisfied. 

“Science” is a relative term. If we should define it in the 
nearest conceivable approach tə an absolute sense, the formula 
would have to be after this fasion: Science is a completely obsec- 

` tive representation of the totality of pheaomena, in all their relaticns. 

Thus science in its utmost perfectcon would be all reality as it 
is reflected in omniscient mind. If we are right in believing taat 
the cosmos is essentially unitary, then science in the absolute 
sense would be one. It would De a composite view of all the 
different phases of relationships waich are embraced in the cosmos. 
Science would be what philosophy has always tried to be. 

Science as we know it, scienze as we actually apply the term, 
is imperfect, approximate, fragmentary, provisional, and tentative, 
in the degree in which its content falls short of the i a al 
ness demanded by the formula. 

Accordingly, ¢ in oy usage we have a itis of meanings for 
the term “science” descending <hrough innumerable gradations 


+ 
« This is a passage from an introductory lectare on “General Sociology.” 
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from the most unlimited interpretation to the sense of a minutely 
restricted art, or technique, or eveh kneck. We not only speak of 
the “science” of mathematics. o7 of physics, but we speak of the 
“science” of medicine, the “science” of agriculture, the “science” 
of history, the “science” of s-at'stics, the “science” of penology, - 
the “science” of education, tae “science” of hog-raising, the 
“science” of football, and the “science” of bridge. 

No one is entitled to believe that he thinks validly about any 
subject—or as we say, thinks sztentifically—unless he is able to 
use words with consistent precision. Frecise language end precise 
thought go together. So de slipshod language and slipshod 
thought. To understand the restricted sense in which the term 
“science”. is applicable to ore’s occupation, is to understand in 
something like the same measure the gradations of relationships 
with all reality in which one’s occupation is involved. In so far 
as we are aware that the relationships which are most obvious in 
our field of activity run intc unexplained connections with any 
phase of reality which is beyond, we are facing the fact that our 
activities cannot be fully exsressed in terms of what we know 
about them; they cannot be tke subject-matter of “science” in 
an absolute sense; becatise the marginal relationships of our activi- 
ties or of.our interests which ve have not fully explored are demon- 
stration of the partialness of what we have explored. 

For convenience we always divide reality into two phases. We 
call these by some variation of the terms, the physical and mental 
spheres of reality. By this ros: general division of knowledge we 
at once advertise the partialnsss of anv alleged “science” of either 
of the two aspects of reality. Suppose some of us had learned all, 
there is to know. about those relationships into which, so far as 
we have ascertained, mind dces not enter, and on the other hand, 
suppose others of us had learned all there is to know about those 
relationships in which, so far zs we have ascertained, physical cause 
and effect are conditional but rot decisive. Suppose no one had 
meanwhile learned more then we now know about the precise 
relations between these two typ2s of phenomena in the real world. 
Obviously our physical “scienca” on the one hand, and our human 
or psychical “science”? on che other, would be to that extent 
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incomplete. Some people would have made out one range of 
relationships, other people would have made out another range of 
relationships, but neither would be abl= to account for the relation- 
ships which they would be obliged to think of as existing between 
the two aspects of reality. 

But our limitations are much closer than this. Not to =~ 
further of relations presumed to be purely physical, nor of relations 
which we treat as blendings of the physical and the mental—such 
as all that now eludes our search in the sone of relationships between 
heredity and personality, or everything like the connection between 
climate or digestion, for instanc2, and mental states—there remain 
in the realm of relationships between historical tradition and con- 
temporary interests, between culture and economics and politics, 
between social strata, between races and nations and civilizations, 
immeasurable masses and intricacies of facts and interrelations 
which it is desirable to bring under the aspect of “science.” . The 
first step toward that achievement should be recognition and 
admission that only the most distant approaches have thus far 
been made to that consummation. All that we call “social scienca” 
in any of its divisions—anthropolozy, Listory, psychology, politics, 
economics, sociology, etc., etc.—is relatively inchoate, relatively 
fragmentary, relatively insulated. Reasons for this are not far to 
seek, The range of human phenomena is so wide, the interweav- 
ings of human relations are so ccmpkcated, that we may easily 
lose ourselves in contemplation o? aspects of them, and become 
unable to entertain the idea that the aspects in which we are chiefly 
interested are not sufficient unto themselves. We elaborate pro- 
grams of investigating these detached aspects of human experience, 
and we presently become convinced tkat our procedure with this 
excerpt from reality is “science.” Our procedure may be orderly 
and valid as far as it goes. In thet degree and in that sense it is 
‘science’; but it is nevertheless fracticnal and impotent. It ends 
merely in vivisection of reality, rot in revivifying reality. 


Characteristic of the pseudo-sc/entific. state of mind-in which 


this partialism leaves us, is failure to apprehend even the most 
general relations between cardinal divisions of our rudimentary 
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social science. In a recent oficial publication one of our leading 
universities perpetrates the collocation—‘“‘history and social 
science.” If the science of people had cut its wisdom teeth, that 
monstrosity would be as impossible as “algebra and mathematics,” 
The naïveté which permitted it reminds us of the catalogue of a 
certain southern college which thirty years ago carried in its 
faculty list the item: “ , Professor of Histcry, Ancient and 
Natural.” 

In his book, The Mind in the Making, the historian, James 
Harvey Robinson has this definition of a term: “‘Rationalizing is 
the self-exculpation which occurs when we feel curselves, or our 
group, accused of misapprehension or error” (p. 441. He continues 
(p: 47): “And now the astonishing and perturbing suspicion 
emerges that perhaps almost a.l that has passed for social science— 
political economy, politics, anc ethics—in the past, may be brushed 
aside by future generations as mainly rationalizing. John Dewey 
has already reached this coaclusion in regard to philosophy." 
Veblen? and other writers have revealed the various unperceived 
presuppositions of the traditional political economy, and now comes 
an Italian sociologist, Vilfredo Pareto, who, in his huge treatise on 
general sociology, devotes huadreds of pages to substantiating a 
similar thesis affecting all the social’sciences.3 This conclusion may 
be ranked by students of a hundred years hence as one of the several 
great discoveries of our age. It is by no means fully worked out, 
and it is so opposed to nature that it will be very slowly accepted 
by the great mass of those who consider themselves thoughtful. 
I am personally fully reconciled to this newer view. Indeed, it 
seems to me inevitable that just as the various sciences of nature 
were, before the opening of the seventeenth century, largely masses 
of rationalizations to suit the religious sentiments of the period, 
so the social sciences have continued even to our own day to be 
rationalizations of uncritically accepted beliefs and customs. ° 

“It will become apparent ai we proceed that the fact that an idea 
is ancient and that it has been widely received is no argument in tts 





1 Reconstruction in Philosophy. 
2 The Place of Science in Modern Civilization. 
3 Traité de Sociologie Générale, passim. 
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favor, but should immediately suggest the necessity of carefully testing 
it as a probable instance of rationalization.” 

It would be a long step toward objectivity or positivity or 
“science” in the ultimate sense, if ll who now call themselves ` 

: social scientists of any sort would agree not to speak of their pursuits 
as “sciences” but would refer to them less pretentiously as 
techniques. To begin with, it would force us into self-criticism of 
our various techniques. If we should tell ourselves the full trath 
about the condition of our working plants, there would be a flood 
of voluntary scientific bankruptcies. 

It would be a further step if we saould agree to use the term 
“social science” consistently as that keginning of federated seazch 
after knowledge in which all tke tecaniques that penetrate into 
phases of the human reality are learnmg to co-operate. In so far 
as they are'valid and responsible procedures in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge, these disciplines are frst anc foremost techniques only. 
What they are more, is a question of fact to be determined by 
inspection in each particular case. What they are more is either 
the appropriate consequent of the responsibile use of a technique, 
or it is a meretricious amplification of technical results by assem- 
bling around them accumulations from. sources which may or may 
not be of the same rank. .For example, a given historian may 
have employed an appropriate technique upon the sources of evi- 
dence pertinent to certain occurrences in the decade 1830-40. He 
may have telied upon hearsay evidenze with reference’ to certain 
occurrences in the decades 177c-90. He may have organized his 
credulity about the earlier period into àis technically authenticated 
findings about the later, and made the combination the nucleus of 

‘what he calls the “history” ož the period 1770-1870. As we 
express this fictitious instance ior illustration, the illusion is so 
apparent that it could deceive no one, yet the equivalent of this 
hypothetical case is one of the most frequent weaknesses in all sorts 

. Of writing about human life. In actual practice the fallacy is riot 

so wide open to inspection. It consequently deceives not only the 
public but the deceivers. In further consequence it has come abcut 


Robinson here calls attention to a rez] tendency, but he draws from it an extreme 
conclusion. , I shall state my own modification later. 
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that what has passed as authcrat:ve in any one of the divisions of 
social science, has often been at best a nondescript compound of 
x parts scientific findings and y perts amateurish padding. More- 
over, y may not only be many times in excess of x as to bulk, but 
it may be made up of variously impertinent elements, from the 
inertly encumbering to the maligrantly corrupting. 

~- This course will treat sociology under the aspect of a technique, 
not as a science. The assertior. must be understood throughout 
that this mode of treatment applies to sociology precisely as it 
fits each of the other so-called social sciences, no more, no less. 
No one of these disciplines begirs to earn scientific rank until it 
applies a distinctive method to some aspect of the human reality. 
Thet rank is not confirmed until the findings from operation of the 
method command recognition as necessary to the completion of 
social science in general. Our business in this course is to explain 
the essential character of the saciological technique—its apparatus 
and processes cannot be described in detail in the time at our 
disposal—and to indicate in a general way how understanding of 
human life may be enlarged by use of this technique in co-operation 
with the techniques adapted to investigation of phases of the human 
reality which are aside from the sociological center of attention. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the ‘ourv2l should be in the hands of the editor 
of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth oc the month preceding publication. 


- AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


The American Sociological Society was represented at the Annual 
Meeting of the American Council cf Leamed Societies held in New York 
.on January 28, 1922, by Professor F. Stuart Chapin of Smith College. 
Reports of the officers indicated that :he publication of the annual 
bulletin of the Council would have to be delayed owing to the fact that 
‘official reports of the annual meeting cf -he Union Académique had not 
yet been received. Aside from the slight fnancial contributions which the 
` Council had been ab'e to make tcward the support of international 
undertakings, the chief interest of the Council centered about a proposal 
to study the ways and means of begiming a Dictionary of National 
Biography. It was agreed that Americe had need of such a publication 
and that the Council was the logizel agency to initiate the enterprise. 
A committee was appointed to inves-igat2 and report. An arrangement 
has been made with the National Research Council for collaboration in 
reporting doctor’s dissertations on subjects within the fields of learning 
covered by the constituent societies. A committee was appointed to 
consider the proposal of establishing z bus ness corporation for organizing 
along lines of modern business efficency the distribution and sales of 
journals published by the constituent societies. This proposal was 
made by the representative of a large New York publishing house. A 
representative from the Council was elected to serve as a director of the 
University Center of Research of Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

President. James P. Lichtenberger aanounces the appointment of 
Professor Edward Cary Hayes, University of Illinois, and Professor 
Ross L. Finney, University of Minnescta, as representatives of the 
American Sociological Society upon the jomt committee on social studies 
in the public schools. This comitte2 is constituted by representatives 
from the social science associations. 

The Papers and Proceedings of the sixteenth annual meeting of the 
American Sociological Society held at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Decem- 
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ber 27-30, 1921r, appears this menth under the title “Factors in Social 
Evoluzion.” ` 


KÖLNER SOCIAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY 

Tte third issue of the Kölner Social Science Quarterly (Vierteljanrshefte 
fiir Sozialwissenschaften) published by the newly orgenized Bureau of 
Social Research in Köln brings further evidence of a new and very lively 
interest in Germany in the fundamental problems of sociology. Number 
three of the first volume contairs among others the following articles: 
Rudolobh Goldscheid on “The Elace of an Evolutionary and Human 
Economy inthe System of the Scienzes”; L. Stephinger, “The Founda- 
tion of a Science of Society”; Wilelm Jerusalem, “ A Sociological Theory 
of Knowledge”; W. Wygodzinsk:, ‘General Theory of Social Groups”; 
and Franz Eulenburg, “Concerning the Nature of Social Relations.” 


THe CHINESE JOURNAL OF SocroLocz 

Arrangements are being mace by the Chinese Sociological Society 
to publish a quarterly journal. The journal will be published in both 
Chinese and English, and will be circulated in foreign countries as well 
as in China. Suggestions, contributions, and other assistance from 
foreign sociologists are especially welcomed. All articles, manuscripts, 
and book reviews, intended for putlication should be addressed to the 
editor of the Chinese Sociological Journal, Dr. Yu Tinn Hugh, 23 Chung ` 
Tieh Chiang Hutung, West City, Peking, China. 


WEEKLY BETTEE Times BULLETIN 


A new publication, to be known as the Weekly Better Times Bulletin 
is now issued as a supplement to Better Times, a monthly, magazine 
devoted to the activities of th2 2,000 charitable and social welfare 
organizations in this city. The weekly bulletin will report the gist of 
the current news of local philanthropic and welfare work, a record of 
social legislation, and all announcements of importance for those actively 
interested in social welfare activities. 

The publication is sponsored Ly a Board cf which Mr. Herbert Hoover 
is chairman and among whose members are Miss Lillian D. Wald, of the 
Henry Street Settlement, Mr. James H. Post, of the new Federation of. 
Protestant Child-caring Institutions, Rev. Bryan J. McEntegart, of the 
Catholic Charities, Mrs. Sidney C. Borg, of the Federation of Jewish 
Philarthropic Societies, Commissioner Bird S. Coler, of the Department 
of Public Welfare, Dr. Thomas J. Riley, of the Brcoklyn Bureau of 
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Charities, Mr. William Fellcwes Morgan, of the Merchants Association 
and the United Hospital Fuad, and Mr. Lawson Purdy, of the Charity 
Organization Society. Mr. George J. Hecht is the editor of the new 
bulletin and Mrs. Gertrude E. Springer, managing editor. A free sample 
copy will be sent to anyone interested on request. The offices are at 100 
Gold Street, New York. 


PEKING NATIONAL —~ZACHERS COLLEGE 


Dr. Yu Tinn Hugh, general drector of the Chinese Sociological 
Society, has been appointed professor of sociology. The chair of soci- 
ology in this college is the first ane established among the Chinese 
national colleges. Dr. Yu is now cfering the following courses at the . 
college: General Sociology, Educational Sociology, and Social Problems. 
Instructions are being given by lectures, as there are no suitable taxt- 
books in Chinese on the above-mentioned subjects. 


TEE CLEVELAND COJNCIL OF SOCIOLOGY 


The Cleveland Council cf Sociology is a unique institution. It has 
among its 133 members lawyers, judges, public school teachers, social _ 
workers, bankers, newspaper and magazine writers and editors, school 
superintendents, real estate brokers, ertists, publicity men, printers, 
public accountants, clergymen of various faiths, manufacturers, - 
insurance brokers, physiciens, secretaries, librarians, court stenog- 
raphers, architects, engineers, physicists, peychdlogists, mathemati- 

cians, Statisticians, and sociologists. 

The Council meets twice a morth when it is addressed by one of 
its members or by someone else wo zan offer a contribution to the 
’ Council Lively. discussions follow these informal addresses. The 

speaker and all who take part in tke discussion say what they please, 
since it is a time-honored custom bf the club not to have any reporters 
present. 

The Council is a clearing-house on all problems of social interest, 
and nothing more. It takes no partisan stand on any matters and never. 
goes on record officially in respect tc anything, 

Quoting from a letter from the Secretary, Robert F. Bingham, 
“The Council has been in existence for over twenty years. Ithasamong 

. its members such men as Judze Georze S. Addams of the Juvenile Court, 
-Judge Alexander Hadden of the Probate Court, Judge Levine of the 
Common Pleas Court, Judge Silke-t of the Municipal Court, Rabbi 
Louis Woolsey, Dr. Maurice Zeligzon, Gerrit A. Beneker {well-known 
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eastern painter of remarkable industrial paintings such as ‘Men Are 
Square’], Walter S. Bigelow, Secretary ‘of the Real Estate Board, 
Benjamin Karr, Editor of the Mews, R. G. Jones, Superintendent of 
Schools of the City of Cleveland, J. W. McLane, Superintentent of 
Schools of Cleveland Heights, H. B. Schulters, President of the National 
City Bank, Dr. Charles Howe, President of Case School of Applied 
Science and’a number of others prominent in city affairs.""—Garry C. 
Myers, Cleveland School of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE RESEARCH WORK OF THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 


The Department of Research and Investigations of the National 
Urban League, established about six months ago, has as its program the 
following: (1) Collection of all available social data relating to negroes, 
including pamphlets, bulletins, magazine articles, newspaper clippings, 
special surveys and studies made by other organizations. (2) Making 
and publishing for distribution special studies of specific problems of 
negroes or special aspects of general problems in which negroes are 
involved. (3) Special studies and surveys made for other organizations 
to provide a working basis for their programs and to provide additional 
material for the collection of information on the negro. (4) Establish- 
ment of an information bureau with specific information or directions 
for obtaining such, information to be provided on request for students, 
departments of sociology, special study groups, Chambers of Commerce, 
speakers and authors interested in the negro problem. (5) Compilation 
of editorials, recommendations and suggestions for a one-year period to 
indicate the drift of sentiment on tke negro question. (6) Maps sum- 
marizing in graphic form, special or general conditions affecting negroes, 
such maps and diagrams to be supplied to interested persons on request. 
(7) Local studies at the request of branches of the Urban League. (8). 
Standardization of the work of various branches of the Urban League. 
(9) Directing of special surveys made by branches of the Urban League. 
(io) Supply instruction sheets ior secretaries and heads of various 
departments embodying information pertinent tc their work which 
develops from inquiries and a general collection of social information, 
metheds and technique. (z1) Prepare releases for the press. (22) 
Establish in each local branch a system for collecting local information 
which will be of value both to the local and the national organizations. 

Communications should be adcressed to Charles S. Johnson, Di- 
rector of Department of Research and Investigations, National Urban 
League, 127 E. 23d St., New York City. 
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Tae RADCLIFFE Cuautaugus SYSTEM DEPARTMENT OF 
_ COMMUNITY RESEARCH 

Attention is being attracted to the werk of the Radcliffe Chautauqua. 
System in Applied Sociology. It is realized that the next few years 
will see the crisis of the Chautarqua Institution because all available 
territory will have been explored and the test of Chautauquas will be 
their ability to stay in a town, rot for a few years until the novelty 
dissipates, but for an indefinite period. Such permanence only may be 
attained by developing more fundamental relations with the towns than 
most bureaus now maintain. Among its various services to meet this 
need the Radcliffe Chautauqua Syster: has established a Department 
of Community Research which has tre following purposes: 

1. To conduct a survey in its sixteen hundred towns. A Chautauqua 
necessitates co-operation of teachers, ministers, business men, club 
‘women, and every phase of humar activity. Questionnaires and 
charts are used which secure valiable information from these various 
sources. The report for the past season covered several hundred towns, 
and it is expected the published repcrt of next season will cover a thou- 
sand. An institution which so intimately reaches sixteen hundred tcwns 
could make a contribution of facts to tha rural and small towns situazion. 

2. To give the material so collected to the Chautauqua representa- 
tives and lecturers; that they might have a more accurate knowledge 
of the field, and thus be more definite and practical in their messages 
to the people. This plan fits well with the Radcliffe idea to preclude 
the old “barnstorming” lectures, by having the lecturers meet in demo- 
cratic conference and there choose timely subjects for the coming season. 

3. To promote community consciousness, and give expert assistance 
to the Chautauqua towns. A series of exhibits, one of which is a score 
chart for grading towns, are effectively used during the chautauqua. 

` These are sometimes the subject of discussion at a community ccuncil 
which is called by the chautauqta people some of whom are experts in 
community affairs. The system desires that in addition to its lectures 
being’ the inspiration of a happier community life, its departments may 
be of expert assistance in realizing the programs, playgrounds, etc., 
which come as the practical result of the inspiration. The towns are 
encouraged to write the Communit; Department for advice and assist- 
ance on their problems. 

The Community Department will be glad to send its reports and 
exhibit charts to any Departmənts of Sociology that are interəsted. 
Address communications to C. M. Eichelberger, The Ratcliffe Chau- 
tauqua System, go7 16th St., NW., Washington, D.C. 
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Cook County JAIL Survey By CHICAGO Community TRUST 


Dean George W. Kirchwey, ož New York, has been engaged by the 
Chicago Community Trust to direct a careful inquiry into the needs of 
a new Cook County Jail. The actior of the Community Trust in under- 
taking a jail survey is in compliarsce with a unanimous resolution of the 
Board of County Commissioners. , “The question of building a new 
jail and Criminal Court Building hes. been before the people of Cook 
County for many years,” said Cl-ffo-d W. Barnes, the chairman of the 
Community Trust, in announcing the plan for a survey. “The present 
jail,” he said; “has long been regarded as unsafe and insanitary and it 
has been condemned by local officers and bv visiting criminologists as a 
disgraceful school for crime rather than an instrument for justice. The 
proposal for a bond issue of several million dollars with which to erect 
a new building, however, has been przsented to the voters four different 
times in the last seven years and has been defeated each time because 
the issue has not been made clear aad 20 definite plan has been presented. 
It is hoped that the present survey, which has been urged by many civic 
organizations, will clear up the issue and lead to substantial improve- 
ments in our machinery for justic=.” 

Dean Kirchwey, was for many years professor of law and Dean of 
the Law School at Columbia University, having formerly served in the 
same capacity at the Albany Law School. He was Commissioner. of 
Prison Reform, state of New York, in 1913 and 1914 and Warden of 
Sing Sing Prison, New York, 1gr and 1916. Dean Kirchwey will be 
assisted by Winthrop D. Lane, a specialist in surveys of the county 
jails, who attracted particular attention in this field by his survey of 
the county jail system in Kansas ard by Mrs. Adena Miller Rich, the 
director, and other members of zhe staff, of the Community Trust 
Bureau of Survey and Exhibits. Frank D. Loomis, secretary of the 
Community Trust, states that work on the survey will begin in the very 
near future and that at least two months’ time will be required to com- 
plete the study. 


A BiocRapuy oz Laster F. Warp 

“Lester F. Ward: A Personal Sketch” is the subject of a biography 
of the great American sociologist ky Emily Palmer Cape, the coeditor 
of Dr. Ward’s last work, Glimpses af the Cosmos. 

The author writes the Jeurnai: “It gives a side of his nature that 
seldom was shown to the world at larze. It brings a new vision of the 
man who longed to help humani-y onward to greater wisdom and 
finer happiness. It contains letters from men who knew him closely 
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and admired him. All of his students and friends will be glad to welcome 
this book.” 

Professor James Q. Dealey w-ites: ‘‘The book will be a delightful 
addition to one’s knowledge of Dr. Ward’s personality.” The volume 
is now in press. Putman is the pubHsh=r. 


BAYLOR UNIVERSITY 


Considerable feeling recently has been aroused among Texas Baptists 
by charges that Baylor University, ther institution of higher learning, 
and particularly Professor Dow, head «af the department of Sociology, 
are teaching heresy and infidelity. These charges have been pressed by 
the pastor of a Baptist church in For: Worth. They are based on state- 
ments alleged to appear in Professor Dow’s book Introduction to the Prin- 
ciples of Sociology. The charges have bean published in The Searchlight, a 
publication which claims to be the ozgaz of the church referred to above. 

Analysis of the statements made by -he clergyman in the publication 
mentioned indicates that their author either is ignorant of the true signifi- 
cance of the criticized passages in Proiessor Dow’s book or is attempting 
to use the ignorance of his readers as an opportunity for attracting atten- 
tion to himself as a self-asserted adh2-ent to Baptist orthodoxy. He 
misquotes Professor Dow’s text in suck a way as seriously to misrepre- 
sent not only Professor Dow, but also sociology and sociologists in . 
general. An illustration is found im me of the published statements 
which refers to the text in question as saying “that men came from apes.” 

At a recent convention of the Beptis<s of the state, it was confidently 
expected by many that some action would be taken which would vindi- 
cate Professor Dow and his boox. It apparently was considered best, 
however, to avoid open conflict în the convention; so a committee was 
appointed to investigate the situation. 

As a result of the widespreac induence in religious circles which the 
false charges have exerted, and the feilure of the convention to clear 
his position, Professor Dow has derided that the best interests cf the 
denomination, and of Baylor Univers:ty in particular, as well as the 
value of his future work as a sociologist, will best be fostered anc pro- 
tected by his resignation as a memer of the university faculty. This 
action has brought forth expressicns of deepest regret from faculty, 
president, trustees, and students of the institution, all of whom appear 
to hold their fellow-worker in high este=m. 
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Boston UNIVERSITY 


Professor Ernest’ R. Groves is giving the two extension courses, one 
in Contemporary Sociology and the cther in Social Behavior and Human 
Progress in the second semester. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Professor Albion W. Small has just been elected president of the 
Institut International de Sociologie. The same honor has been con- 
ferred upon two earlier ex-presidents of the American Sociological Society 
Professors Lester F. Ward and Franxlin H. Giddings. i 


GOUCHER COLLEGE 


Goucher College has been developing in the department of social 
science two branches: one, the training for social work under Dr. Mollie 
R. Carroll, the other the beginnirgs of a business course under Mr. 
Donald S. Gates, who is from the Harvard School of Business Administra- 
tion. In the training for social work, several types of effort have been 
developed. On the academic side the course Methods and Resources 
in Social Work is required of all who are interested in doing ñeld work. 
There are two sorts of field work, that involving college credit and that 
for which no credit is given. The latter type may be begun in the 
Sophomore year and includes settlement clubs and classes. The credit 
work cannot be started until the beginning of the Junior year, when it 
may be taken parallel with the course on Methods and Resources. The 
precredit field work allows the sorting the students somewhat on the 
basis of ability and interest so that an idea as to their stability and 
interest is already secured when they are sent for credit field work, to 
he family case-working agencies of Baltimcre. The whole emphasis is 
on continuance of university work after the receiving of a Baccalaureate 
degree. It has been interesting to see how emphasis cn the professional 
side of social work is stimulating the undergraduate to further study after 
the four years of college are completed. The more strongly vocational 
become the Junior and Senior years, seemingly the more importance the 
student attaches to advanced training. 

Hand in hand with this development Has come the enlargement of 
the Appointments Bureau, formerly one of the functions of the busy 
dean, and now handled by Dr. Iva L. Peters, of our department, who 
has a full-time assistant to take cate cf the mechanical side of the Bureau. 
Her placement work is not limited to social-science students, but is of 
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immense value in building up the morale of the department. Dr. Peters 
has also worked out a bibliography for her course in Social Origins in 
which she tries to supplement, by bringing up to date, the piblogephy 
in Dr. William I. Thomas’ Source Book. 


i 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
Professor U. G. Weatherly, head of the department of economics and 
sociology in Indiana University, has recently been elected an honorary 
Associé of the Institut International de Sociologie. Mr. Shelley D. Watts, 
. formerly with the American Red Cross in this state, has been made an 
assistant professor of sociology. . Mr. Robert E. Neff has been appointed 
director of the courses in Indianapolis for the training of social workers. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

Mr. Frank J. Bruno, executive secretary of the Associated Charities 
of Minneapolis and professorial lecturer in the department of sociology, 
is again acting chairman of the department this year. This is the third 
year which he has served in this capecity. 

Professor Bernard is on leave of absence this year doing a piece of 
research on a grant from Amherst College. 

Associate Professor Elmer taught in the summer school of the Uni- 
versity of Washington the past summer. 

Mr. Charles E. Lively, instructor ir. sociology, accepted an assistant 
professorship in rural sociology at Ohio State University at the begin- 
ning of the academic year. 

The following new instructors were added to the staff of the depart- 
ment of sociology this year: Mr. George Roussow, of the University of 
Chicago, Mr. L. O. Lantis, ot Ohio State University, and Mr. C. L. 
Hoffer, of Iowa State College. Mrs. Lorna B. Chambers and Mr. Hugh 
S. Carter were appointed teaching feilows. ` 

The total enrolment in sociology, in all divisions of the university 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul, was slightly in excess of 3,500 last year, 
including the summer school, The corresponding enrolment for the 
beginning course totaled over 1,200 for the same period. Rural soci- 
ology had an enrolment of approximately 300, and the advanced theory 
courses enrolled a total of 380 studerts. 


UnNZVERSITY GE MISSOURI 


- Professor C. A. Ellwood, of the University of Missouri, has recently 
received the first copies of the Japanese translation of his Introduction to 
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Social Psychology. The translation was made under the supervision of 
Professor M. Anesaki, of the Imperial University, Tokyo. This is the 
second of Professor Ellwood’s bocks to be translated into Japanese, 
The Social Problem having been translated in 1917. 

Professor E. L. Morgan, professor of rural sociology in the University of 
Missouri, was made a member of the Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
can Country Life Association at its m2eting in New Orleans in November. - 

Hon. William Volker cf Kansas City, has established a graduate 
scholarship paying $300 a year in the department of sociology at the 
University of Missouri. This scho-ership is in addition to the regular 
scholarships and fellowships in sociolcgy provided from University funds. 


NORTH CARCLINA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
The Association Press announces the publication of a book “The 
Community: an Introduction to the Study of Community Leadership 
and Organization” by Professor Edward C. Lindeman. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
The University of Southern California Fress announced the publica- 
tion in January of a work The History of Social Thought by Professor 
Emory S. Bogardus. The Look is orzanized into twenty-eight chapters 
which treat of the nature and types of social thinking in successive 
periods from primitive societies to modern sociological investigation. 


TOLEDO UNIVERSITY 
The department of sociology announces the offering in its division 
of social work of three courses by Mrs. June Purceli Guild: Social 
Legislation, Principles of Relief, Delirquency and Corrections. 


Master’s THESES AND DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 

In the May issue the Journal will publish the annual list of disserta- 
tions in progress by candidates for higher degrees in- departments of 
sociology in universities and colleges in the United States. Blank forms 
requesting this information have Leen sent to those institutions which 
made returns last year. Departments or persons not receiving these 
forms are invited to assist in making che list complete by supplying the 
following information for candidates for higher degrees: name and 
address; present degrees and institutions conferring; degree sought; 
thesis subject, probable date of completion of dissertation. Address 
Editor, News and Notes, American Journal of Sociology, 38th Street and 
Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


REVIEWS l 
La Sociologie, sa Nature, son Contenu, ses Attaches. By RENÉ 
Worms. Paris: Marcel Giard & Cie., x921. Pp. 164. 


René Worms, editor of the Rere Internationale de Sociologie, has 
sought in this compact little volume ta review and criticize the leading 
schools of sociological thought or tke cantinent and in England, since 
Comte and Spencer. The volume is, in its way, a masterpiece. 
Certainly nothing at once so comprehensive and so lucid dealing with 
the fundamental tendencies and doztrines of sociology has ever been 
compressed into the same number o words in English. 

The volume is in three parts: ‘r) the nature of sociology, (2) the 
content of sociology, (3) the relations of sociology to the other sciences. 
All the fundamental logical problems with which the schools since 
Comte and Spencer have been so insistently concerned are discussed 
under the title, the content of saciclogy. What these problems are is 
indicated by the chapter headings: “Society and Social Relations”; 
“The Fundamental Social Fact”; “The Reality of Society”; Social 
Contract and Social Organism”; “The Social Elements”; ‘Social 
_ Life”; Social Evolution”; “Sociological Methods”; ‘Sociological 

Laws.” These are the problems. The solutions can only be indicated. 

Sociology is, according to the zutaor, essentially what Comte and 
Spencer conceived it to be, a philosophy, that is to say, an interpreta- 
tion of facts rather than a method of investigation and research; a 
criticism of fundamentals rather than an organized body of knowledge. 
Sociology is, in the words of the zuthor, “a synthesis of the special 
social sciences.” It defines their boundaries, elucidates and makes 
intelligible their differing points of view and methods. Sociology is at 
once the base and the summit of the special sciences. ‘“‘It is the point 
from which their paths diverge and the point to which they again con- 
verge when they have completed their several tasks.” 

This symmetry and completeness with which the whole edifice cf the 
social sciences is conceived is characzeris-ic of the author’s point of view 
and of the volume as a whole. Saciolozy is conceived, not as a single 
science, but as a system of knowledge, « logical construction which has 
rather the character of a work of art than of an instrument for gaining 
further knowledge. In this system the crude facts are products cf the 
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special social sciences. They furnish the materials cut of which the 
sociological edifice is constructed. Among these sciences the author 
enumerates the following: social or,'as the geographers are beginning 
to call it, human geography, a study of the physical environment in its 
relations to social groups; demography, a study of populations, their 
numbers, distribution, and the phenomena which determine them; 
ethnography, the study of races; finally that “very recent science” 
sometimes called social morphoicgy, which is concerned with the study 
of social groups within the limits of the nations, i.e., professions, classes, 
associations. ‘These are special sciences which describe the physical 
structure of society. On the other hand, there are the special sciences 
concerned with human relations zs they exist within the limits of this 
physical structure. . These are economics; ethnology, the science of cus- 
tom, “of which the study of family life is a branch”; the science of 
religions; the history of the sciences, letters, and the arts, the science 
of law and the history of right; political science. 

Sociology stands in relation to the special social sciences in the same 
relation that cosmology does to the special physical sciences or that 
biology does to botany, zodlogy, and natural history. In short, soci- 
ology, according to Worms, with certain modifications and refine- 
ments, remains what it was for Comte and Spencer, not science in the 
sense that physics or psychology are sciences, but a philosophy. 

To conceive sociology in these terms, however, is to ignore every 
recent movement and tendency in scciology outside of France and Eng- 
land. It takes no account, for example, of the writings of that very 
original and stimulating student cf social life, the late Georg Simmel, 
whose sociology is the source and inspiration of a very enterprising new 
school of sociological thought in Germany. For Simmel and his followers 

` sociology is neither history nor philosophy but an empirical science, since 
it assumes that the subject-matter of sociology is just those abstract and 
typical forms of association which, as crystallized in custom and tradi- 
tion, may be described, classified, and eventually explaired as the prod- 
ucts of sociological processes—processes to which Simmel gives the very 
general name of social interaction. 

An adequate statement of present sociological tendercies can hardly 
neglect the disposition of students to direct attention less to society and 
more to social groups. In these sccizl groups the social processes opera- 
tive in the evolution of humanity assume forms at once characteristic 
and definite, so that it is possible to analyze and describe them, even to 
experiment with them. Under these circumstances sociology tends to 
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assume the character of a natural science. It seeks to study social 
groups as the botanist studies plants or the zodlogist studies animals. 

These divergent tendencies represented, on the one hand, by the 
present volume and on the other by various expressions of individual 
European and American writers raise the question whether sociology 
will continue in the future to be what it has been in the past, namely, a 
social philosophy, an interpretation of life, a formulation of social 
progrems, 2 council at once of prudence and of perfection, or whether it 
will seek to be—what it has always Drofessed to be—a positive science, 
based on an empirical study of human nature—human nature as revealed 
in historical events, and as represented, on the one hand, in the customs, 
cultures, and traditional life of social groups and, on the other, ir the 
personalities and characters of indivicual men so iar as these are the 
product of social processes and so far as they are integral elements in 
the existing social organizations. 

It seems that in the long run sociology, for practical as well as 
logical reasons, cannot continue tc be both philosophy and natural 
science; it cannot at the same time define our wishes and describe the 
facts of social life; it cannot at once tel! us what we ought to do and what 
we can. There was a time, and noz so long ago, when philosophy and 
history included within their circles all knowledge, whether of the 
physical or of the social universe. The individual sciences, however, 
as they succeeded in deñning thei? points of view, delineating their 
several fields of observation and creating systematic methods for research, 
so that they were able not merely to formulate hypotheses but to test 
them, have invariably separated themselves from philosophy, with its 
practical, moral, and political interests, and have sought to describe and 
explain, rather than interpret, facts. The same motives which have 
brought this about in other fields sean likely to bring about the separa- 
tión between social philcsophy and social science. For the author of 
this volume, however, sociology 3 social philosophy. 

Ropert E. PARK 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Sociology and Ethics. The Facts of Social Life as the Source of 
Solutions for the Theoretical ard Practical Problems of Ethics. 
By Epwarp Carey Hayes, Ph.D., LL.D. New York: 

D. Appleton & Company, çar. Pp. vili+354. $3.00. 
Professor Hayes has attemped in this volume something which is 
much needed—to provide a firm, scientific basis for ethics. He rightly 
finds that basis in scientific sociology. His thesis is that knowledge of 
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the interdependent life of men will reveal the worth and meaning of 
life and will supply it with direction and motive, quite independently 
of theological beliefs or metaphysical theories. Not that Professor 
Hayes denies the value of religior. for the ethical life; but he would have 
religion find its firmest root in the values of the social life rather than in 
metaphysical beliefs. He demands an ethics, and so by implication a 
religion, which grows up out of the facts of life rather than out of beliefs 
concerning a supernatural and transcendental world. Such an ethics will 
be sociological and will take the natural science view of life for granted. 
It will recognize causation in the moral world not less than in the physical 
world. It will cordially accept the results. of modern science, and will 
find the motives to righteousness in humen nature and in the social 
process. In brief, it will seek guidance in the facts of life, not in the facts 
of an imaginary world. Its goal will be not some abstract conception of 
the right, but human welfare. Hence it will center upon the problem 
of “the good for man.” i 

Such, in briefest outline, is the content of this courageous and inter- 
esting book. That its views will cause protest in some quarters is to be 
taken for granted, but that the author is right in his main thesis no 
sociologist, at least, would dispute. An ethics and a religion which 
grow out of the fects of life as interpreted by modern science are indis- 
pensable for the moral progress of our world, and sociology should aid 
in constituting them. Professor Hayes has done valiant service in 
doing his part along this line. 

It is all the more to be regretted, therefore, that at times his phrasing 
is apt to lead to grave and probably. needless misunderstandings. One 
of his chapters, for example, is headed “The Residuum of Faith.” But 
surely Professor Gerald Birney Smith is more nearly right when he con- 
tends that the world revealed by modern science is richer in the possibili- 
ties of faith than the old superna<uralistic world ever was. This Pro- 
fessor Hayes would probably not deny, only he would express the idea 
differently. Again he would reject the idea of “free will” and sub- 
stitute for it the notion of universal determinism, or determination of 
behavior by antecedent causes. However, Professor Hayes does not 
deny the “causal efficiency of ideas,” but on the contrary emphasizes 
it. Yet many modern freedomists mean precisely this in their defense 
of the doctrine of free will. They mean by freedom, in other words, 
psychic, or rather rational, determination. Since William James, 
causeless freedom has found few advocates; but many still hold to a 
belief in psychic causation, that is, that the psychic element has causal 
efficiency in the world of our experience. 
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The mind of man has “shied Eke a “rightened horse” not at the idea 
of determinism, and especially nat at the idea of self-determinism, but 
rather at the belief in a mechanical determinism which is universal and 
which logically precludes human intelligence and choice from being 
real factors in controlling any situation. The issue is not “causeless 
freedom” versus “determinism,” buz psychic determination versus 
mechanistic determination in terms of the laws of mechanics. This 
the author does not make quite clear; and it is to be regretted, as it 
seems certain to the reviewer that he does not mean to endorse the idea 
of a rigid uriverse controlled simply by mechanical laws. On the 
contrary, he constantly emphasizes the spiritual or psychic nature of 
the social process, and so of all that :s involved in the moral life. If 
rightly understood, therefore, there zre no concessions in this bock to 
a materialism masquerading as modem science. It is rather an attempt 
to show that the ethical and the social are, at bottom, the same tàing; 
and as Professor Hayes himself szys they both are spiritual, but not on i 
that account outside of the realm of law. 

UNIVERSITY oF MISSOURI 


CHARLES À. ELLWOOD 


New Homes for Old. By S. P. BRECKINRIDGE. “Americanization. 
Studies.” New York: Harper & Bros., 1921. Pp. xx+356. 


New Homes for Old is the sixth in the series of ten studies in American- 
ization which the Carnegie Corporaticn has made. The purpose which 
Miss Breckinridge states she hac ir making the study, and which runs 
through the entire discussion, is how the immigrant woman can be helped 
in the adjustments which must de made in the whole family organiza- 
tion when she moves from Eastern ar Southern Europe to America. 

The problem is set out clearly and sympathetically in the chapters 
on “Family Relationship,” “The Care of the House,” “The Problems 
of Saving,’ “The Neglected. Art of Spending and the Care of the Child.” 
The material for this analysis was secured from social agencies which 
deal with the foreign born; from leaders of the various national groups 
who have passed through the process of adjustment and car look 
back on their own experience as well as they can see what is going on 
around them in the families of more recently arrived immigrants; 
from illustrative schedules obtained from women who might be said to 
have passed through the first period of adjustment; and finally by a 
study, in typical mining, industrial, and agricultural settlements, of 
the organized efforts of the immigrants themselves through consumers 
co-operatives, fraternal societies, building and loan and other associa- 
tions to solve their own problems. 
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“In the old Country,” Miss 3reckinridge points out, “the mother 
knew what standards she was to maintain, and had the backing of a 
homogeneous group to help her.’ Here she discovers only little by 
' little the standards by which her success as wife or mother will be 
measured in the United States. The transition from one standard to 
another involves a great difference in the position of the wife and the 
children in relation to the authorty of the husband and father and a 
change from the old self-sufficier: economic unit of which she was a 
part at home to complete dependerce on a money wage; from the simple 
village housekeeping with the restricted vegetable diet which the farm 
supplied, to new types of houses, new kinds of clothes, the demand for 
American cookery, and the mainteaance of new standards of cleanliness 
under conditions which make the old standards almost impossible to 
maintain. New standards of behavior and new methods of discipline 
for the children add to her confusion. Firally, there is the fact that 
the immigrant woman’s husband ustally belongs to the lowest wage 
group in the country and it is therefore important that she should 
not have to learn all these things by the expensive trial-and-error 
method. . ‘ 

All these facts, suggested in other discussions of the immigrant, have 
never before been analyzed and set ouz so that the American student of 
` social problems, and especially thos who are trying to work with these 
women or with their children, could ses that real headway can be made 
only by fitting our own changing and developing social customs into 
the background of the form of famiy organization and the social tradi- 
tions which are rooted in the disapp2aring isolation of peasant life in 
Eastern or Southern Europe. 

In the great majority of famiies, Miss Breckinridge points out, 
the change is accomplished graduaLy and unconsciously with the help 
of earlier immigrant neighbors whc seem completely American to the 
newcomer, with the help of and somstimes confused by the rapidly 
Americanizing children, sometimes with the help of and sometimes in 
spite of the husband whose contacts with the outside world are more 
numerous. Only now and then do2s she have the help of an under- 
standing American. For American agencies usually have little contact 
with the immigrant until some mis‘ortune comes. To help her then, 
the social worker must understand the. starting-point and the road 
which the woman and her family Lave travelled.” In her concluding 
chapter—‘Family Case Work’—Miss Breckinridge lays especial 
emphasis on the equipment which is necessary for successful work under 
these circumstances. 
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New Homes for Old will be of really >eactical value to all the agencies 
and individuals who are working with foreign-born families. It should 
be much more than this. 

This series of Americanization studies was undertaken with the 
understanding that they would noz end with a mere assembling of 
information, valuable as that alwzys is, but that they would be made the 
kasis of plans for assisting in the adjus ment of the foreign born tə his 
American environment. 

In this volume Miss Breckinridge hes set forth not only the problem 
cf the immigrant home-maker but a carefully worked-out plan under 
which existing national home economics agencies could be so related and 
developed as to be of help to the irdividual immigrant woman ard all 
the local agencies that are concerned with the right solution of these 
family problems. 

The Rockefeller Foundation has found it possible to serve the world 
in two fields, (x) that of scientific rasezrch, and (2) that of making the 
benefits of their own and the discoveries of others available to individuals 
and communities whose needs, perticularly in the health field, are 
peculiarly pressing. To fulfil if not the promise at least the hope which 
is raised by this volume, the social investigations which have been made 
by the Carnegie Corporation skould 5e followed by the kind o2 help 
for which the Corporation itself throuzh this study has established the 
need and pointed the road to service. May it perhaps be in order to 
suggest another inquiry into Low the Carnegie Corporation -can be 
persuaded of the opportunity for sərv:ce to the United States which is 
before it, if it will make it possible for -hose who have the technique and 
the understanding to assist in removirg the obstacles which prevent or 
delay those adjustments in the amily life of our foreign-born neighbors 


which migration has rendered necessary. 
Grace ABEOTT 
Wasuincton, D.C: 


Vf he Idea of Progress. An Inquiry <nto Its Origin and Growth. By 
J. B. Bury. London: Macmillan & Co., 1920. Pp. xv+377. 
$5.50. 

Social Decay and Regeneration. By R. Austin FREEMAN. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., r921. Pp. xx+345. $5.00. 

Invention. The Master-Key io Progress. By REAR-AEMIRAL 
Braviey A. Fiske, LL.D. Mew York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1921. Pp. ix+356. $4.00. 
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A Philosophy of Social Progress. By E. J. Urwicx. London: 
Methuen & Co., Ltd., 2d ed., 1920. Pp. ix+244: 7s. 6d. 

Les Indices numériques de la Civilisation et du Progrès. By ALFREDO 
Niceroro. Paris: Ernest Flammarion, Editeur, 1921. Pp. 
air. 4fr. 50. 


The idea of progress as an intellectual conception is not modern. 
It was familiar to the Greeks although it did not interest them. A blind 
fate that avenges every excess was the conception that dominated their 
thought about life. In modern times, however, progress is no longer an 
idea merely; it is an article of faith, “the animating and controlling 
idea of Western civilization.” It is the notion of progress in its rôle as 
“controlling idea” visibly directing and determining the conduct of 
men, rather than as a mere instrument of analysis and thought, that 
is the subject of Bury’s inquiry. 

There are ideas, like liberty, toleration, equality, and socialism, 
which merely “express human aims and dapen for their realization 
upon human will.” 

There is, however, another order of ideas which play a great part in 
determining man’s conduct but do not depend for their realization upon 
his will. These ideas involve questions of fact, and in so Zar as they can- 
not be proved, our attitude toward them should be one of faith. They 
are religious beliefs, although there may be no cult to support them and 
no formal creed to define and justify them. Progress is an idea of this sort. 

What Mr. Bury has written is a natural history of this idea, describ- 
ing the circumstances under which it has gained its present widespread 
acceptance. As such this volume is an admirable illustration of the 
manner in which ideas can be studied, not merely logically, from the 
point of view of their validity, but objectively from the point of view 
of their pragmatic value and influence in social life. Of all that has been 
written on progress Mr. Bury’s book is unquestionably the most 
interesting, illuminating, and convincing. 

The paradox of progress is represented by a society m which there 
is immense and rapid progress in detail while the values of life as a whole 
are steadily declining. It is this paradox which R. Austin Freeman has 
sought to elucidate in his volume Scctal Decay and Regeneration. What- 
ever one may have to say to the author’s attempt at a solution of the 
problem, he has certainly stated it in a drastic and convincing form. 
It is, as Havelock Ellis says in his Introduction, “a book which will 
help us to realize along what road our civilization is at present moving.” 
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/ The author’s thesis is thet modern Lfe, under the influence of modern 

science, has come so completely ucder the domination of social and 
industrial machinery as to destroy for the individual man most that 
makes life worth living. Just as every other living organism tends to 
produce, in the very process of growth, the toxins that limit its further 
development and eventually desxror it, so society tends to create by 
the very organization of the individuals that compose it an environ- 
ment in which these individuals can no longer live. This would indicate 
that the society, like other organ’sms, was involved in a life cycle; that 
societies, in other words, are born, grow old, decay, and die. From this 
consequence the author seeks to 2scape upon the eugenist’s theory that 
culture is an innate characteristic of rece and that social progress is 
after all a matter of racial selection, i.e., breeding. The solution ci the 
socia] problem is, therefore, the institution of a drastic system of bio- 
logical selection. Instead cf protecting the weak, the feeble-minded, and 
the unfit we must find means 0 weed them out and destroy them. 
Progress in short is not a sociological but a biological process. 

Rear-Admiral Fiske’s Master Key D Progress is not so much a dis- 
course on progress as a glorificaticn >i that mechanization of modern 
life which the author of Socia! Decay and Regeneration deplores. How- 
ever, even in the admiral’s optimistic perspective, there is a recognition 
that, while the society is making suca admirable progress in details, 
there is something lacking in society as a whole. 

That these separate paris are 4a-dled well, the progress made in those 
parts convincingly testifies. Despite this, however, no book on invention 
would be complete which did not poit cut that the Machine, as e whole, is 
not being handled well. 

The trouble is the machine oi crvilization as a whole is being handled . 
by demagogues and diletrantes instecd of by experts, rear-admirals, 
eugenists, etc. 

In contrast with Mr. Freeman's ccnception of progress as a aA 
and biological process, Urwick’s A Pkdssophy of Progress seeks ta show 
that progress is moral and spiritual and consequently something 
essentially unpredictable and not td be described and explained in 
sociological or natural-science terms. 

Science and sociology, as diztinguished from social philosophy, 
says the author in substance, may tell us what we can-do, but cannot 
tell us what we should and musz c>. 

To put it plainly: if the medical expert tells me that this or thet food 
affects the physical organs in this or that way, I accept his assertion... . . 
But if the medical expert goes on to -ell me that I ought or ought not to eat 
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meat, I do not accept his ruling, any more than I accept. that of the economist 
who tells me that we ought to stick to Free Trade or ought to discard it." 

In the long run, decisions of what we ought to do are questions of 
philosophy and common sense, not of abstract science. They are 
questions of philosophy and common sense because they are, finally, 
not matters of technique or utility but of will, and our philosophy is 
nothing but a more mature and reflective expression of our wishes. 

Although progress has been made the subject of a vast literature 
very few attempts have been made to measuze it. What are the criteria 
and what are the indices of progress? Les Indices acunériques de la 
Civilisation et du Progrès is a little volume that seriously attempts to 
answer these questions, and this much may be said for it: If the answers 
it gives seem inadequate, the author has at least faced the problem and 
no one is likely to tell us how little we positively know about progress 


than the men who have tried to measure it. ROBERT E. PARK 


UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


Democracy in America. By Jerome Down. Oklahoma City: 
The Harlow Publishing Co., 1921. Pp. xili+506. 


This book is little more than a compilation’ of excerpts from some 
threescore foreign and native writers on American life. The author’s 
réle is mainly that of editor, who, with a few introductory paragraphs, 
connecting phrases, and concluding sentences, has joined together 
selections on about twenty topics bearing on kis subject. Take a gener- 
ous portion from De Tocqueville, add a little Trollop, Dickens, Matthew 
Arnold, Muirhead, Bryce, Charles Wagner, or some other European 
_ writer who once visited us, top it off with 2 bit of Münsterberg, Van 
Dyke, or Cooley, as the needs may be, taking care to avoid our most 
virile students of democracy, and you have any one of the twenty-nine 
chapters in the book. 

He who reads this volume will put it sae with the feeling that on 
the whole it is a rattling of dry bones which have not been and indeed 
cannot be clothed with the flesh and blood of current life by their artful 
juggler. The reader will, perhaps, be struck with some cf the author’s 
comments, of which the following is typical: “Much of the crime in 
America is due to an extraordinarily strong moral sentiment. For 
instance, lynching is often the expression of a furious moral indignation” 
(p. 35). 

AMHERST, Mass. 


NEWELL L. Sims 


1E. J. Urwick, A Philosophy of Social Progress, p. 225, note. 
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VIII. SocraL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DisorGANIZATION" 
1. Poverty, Crime, and Deñciency 
2. Eugenics, Dysgenics, and Problems of Population 
3. Problems of Public Health and Social Hygiene 
4. Insanity and the Patholagy of che Pezson 
5. Vice: Alcoholism, Prostitution, Gambling 


IX. METHODS or INVESTIGATION 
1. Statistics, Graphic Representation 
2. Mental and Social Measurements : 
3. Social Surveys: Community Organization, Community Education, Health, 
Government, Mental Hygiene, ete. i 
4. Case Studies and Social Diagnosis 
5. Life-Histories and Psychoanalysis 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 

1. History of Sociology 

2. Social Philosophy and Social Science 

3. Social Ethics and Social Politics 

The abstracts and the bibliography in tixs issue were prepared under the general 

direction of K. E. Barnhart, by Evelyn Buchan, M. S. Everett, Guy B. Johnson, Marie 
L, Kasak, Daniel C. Fu, Beryl Rogers, and Wiley B. Sanders, of the Department of 
Sociology of the University of Chicago. i 


Each abstract is numbered at the end acccrding to the classiñcation above. 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


The Endocrine Glands in the Evolution of Man:—r. The essential characters of 
the human body are a survival of foetal conditions. 2. This persistence of foetal 
conditions is the result of a retardation ar a suppression of the development of certain 
general characters of primates. 3. This reterdetion or suppression is caused by the 
agency of the endocrine organs. 4. In morbic effections of the endocrine organs this 
suppressing agency is removed, and the Luman body once more acquires features of 
some apelike ancestor. 5. The "retardation of development concerns not only purely 

somatic features, but human development as a whole. The developmental rate of- 

man is retarded, the succeeding phases of xs life ara protracted. 6. This retarda- 
tion of the developmental rate of mar: is, perhaps, caused by a change of the 
nature of his food, the frugivorous ancestorof man be coming omnivorous or carnivo- 
rous.—L. Bolk, Lancet, CCI (September 10, rgz1), 5&8-92. (I, 2.) ee 


Note on the Sexual Instinct.—It is ficult to determine how much of the uni- 
formity in human behavior is due to instinct and how much to envircnmental factors. 
Implications of sex: Reproductive function does not suffice as a criterion of what is 
sexual. On the other hand, extension oi the ze=m to include all behavior is unwar- 
ranted. Libido assumes a specific sexual energy, appearing in specific or general 
expressions. Repression of sexual activity does not necessarily bring about alternative 
sexual activities. We need less emphasis on merely cne component'in the complex 
forces which make up the total personality, and a less schematic, dogmatic formulation 
of the facts of human behavior.—C. Macfie Campbell, Tourna? of Abnormal Psychology 
and Social Psychology, XVI (October November, 1921), 243-48. (I,2.) EB 


The Herd Instinct——Even strong individualistic tendencies cannot isolate a 
man from the herd, for primitive zs well as modern men are controlled by public 
opinion. The herd and their own herd instincts persecute those who cannot conform. 
Herd influence promotes law and order, chscks originality, levels conduct. Collective 
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thinking: In early savage life individual thinking does not exist. Very young children 
have scarcely a consciousness of self. The mentally diseased show similar states. 
Awareness of self comes with conscious control.—Sanger Brown, Journal of Abzormal 
Psychology and Social Psychology, XVI rOctober-November, 1921), 232-42. (I, 2.) 

EB. . 


Comparative Social Traits of Various Races.—A study of sixty girls, representing 
ten racial groups, was made. Teachecs’ ratings were used, based upon the folowing 
traits: leadership, pertinacity, humor, frankness, suspiciousness, sympathy, loyalty, 
generosity, obtrusiveness, coolness. ‘The results are, of course, tentative, but they 
indicate interesting racial differences, —I. B. Davenport, School and Societs, XIV 
“October 22, 1921), 344-48. (I, 2.) . G. 3. J. 


Studies in Infant Psychology.—(1) There are no standards of behavior or conduct 
for young infants. (2) Catalogues of instincts and emotions are based on precon- 
ceived notions. (3) Study of vocational and business psychology is bacward. 
What infants can do: Experiments show tie processes of grasping, reaching, use of both 
hands, tropistic eye response, the Babiaski reflex, sitting alone, crawling, extensor 
thrust, and defensive reactions, in infants under ten months. Emotional life: We 
observe three simple emotional patterns: fear, rage, and love. Adults have -various 
tears which do not appear at first in infan-s. Conditioned emotional response accounts 
for this. It may be Induced by combining stimulations, one of which rouses 2 given 
emotion. Eventually the second given clone will rouse the same emotion. Removing 
conditioned fear responses: Experiments to remove such fears are under way.—John B. 
Watson and Rosalie Rayner Watsor., Scientific Monthly, XII (December, - zoa), 


4937515. (I, 3.) 


The Inbred Descendants of Charlemagne: A Glance at the Scientific Side of 
Genealogy. A study based on a chari o° American genealogy running back tc Isabel 
de Vermandois, Robert de Bellomont, earl of Leicester, and William, second earl of 
‘Warren and Surrey, shows: Noodle and pecsent are of one blood: Every farmer of 
English lineage may boast of the gem plasm of William, Alfred, or Charlemagne. 
Plebeian blood may be mingled with the sluest. The individual a combination cf ances- 
iral traiis: Through different paths the following have been traced back to identical 
ancestors of nobility: Washington, Lincoln, George V, Cleveland, Roosevelt, Lee, 
Adams, Edwards, Phillips Brooks, Morgar, Rockefeller, and others. Eack is the 
sum of his own combinations, so that ro two are alike, and many combinations are 
possible from the same traits or unit chazacters. Rise of middle class: They gradually 
develop at the expense of master anc s2rf—David Starr Jordan, Scientific Monthly, 
XUI (December, 1921), 481-92. (I, 3.2. E. B. 


The Place of the Nutrition Worxe: in the Health Program.—Tuberculasis is a 
major factor in the health problem. 3ad food habits originating with very young 
children cause many defects. Defective leefs stand in the way of combating tubercu- 
losis and other diseases. Ignorance of s titale diet constitutes the big problem, which 
schools, field workers, physicians, and the nutritional training school can join in 
solving —~Bailey B. Burritt, Journal of Home Economics, XIII (December. 1921), 
579-86. (I, as E. B. 


The Home-Economics Teacher ard Community Interest in Nutrition-—Most 
organizations promoting child welfare are adopting a nutrition program including 
monthly weighing, milk for the underncurisied, and hot noon lunches. Some schools 
include on the faculty a specialist in rutriticn. Farents who attend the children’s 
nutrition class, where they may see measurements taken and directions given, develop 
greater concern for the nutrition of all children—Mary G. McCormick, Journal of 
Home Economics, XIV (January, 1922), =<. (I, 3.) E. B. 


Mental Types, Truancy and Definguency.—Delinquency and truancy: A heavy 
proportion of juvenile delinquency is d_rectly traceable to truancy, and this truancy 
is caused in large measure by failure af the school to adapt itself to the individual 
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differences and consequent eal needs of childrer. Classification of mental types: 
A scientific classification of children according to mertal types, ascertained by special 
psychological tests, supplemented by diffecentiated courses of study adapted to 
individual needs, would reduce truancy amd conszquert Gelinquency.—Edgar A. 
Doll, School and Society, XIV (November 26, 1921), 432-85. (I, 3.) G. B. J. 


Instinct and Capacity: I. The Instinct of Belief-in-Instincts; I. Homo Domiës- 
ticus.—The term. instinct does not account for social behavior. Man’s activities are 
not stereotyped. His instinct is his disposition to behave whatever way he may 
behave. Human activities could be better classifiec without it. Invoked to assist 
social science students in classifying and explaining behavior, it has become unneces- 
sary since we have institutions. Human behavior institutionalize’: No individual 
dares set his opinion against that of the group; he is docile and domesticated. Human 
behavior is that of institutions. Guidance of tradition: He puts on a system of tra- 
ditions as easily as clothes, and is so surrourded. Domestication creates intolerance 
and makes him culture-bound. Culture theory of behavior: This theory explains 
race ard sex differentiation sufficiently. Cultures borrow ircm each other by taking 
in each other’s washing. The analysis of character is the analysis of culture-complexes. 
rae - Ayres, Journal of Philosophy, XVIII (October 13, 27, 1921), 561-65, ie 

4. E. B.- 


Superstitions among Scottish College Sirls——An eakat of 377 girls was 
conducted in the normal school at Edinburgh University, the results of which were 
compared with a similar study of 875 American mer. and women students made by 
Dresslar: 6,038 superstitions were recorced, of whick 367 were different; 206 of these 
had been mentioned by American students; 34 per cent of the individuals were more 
or less affected. Those educated in rural districts were more susceptible. The 
percentage of all superstitions having scme effect wes in the case 3f Americans 44.9 
per cent; Scotch, 48 per cent; the average umber mentionec, Americans 3.2; Scotch 
15.4. Effect of the war on superstition: Men were purposely excluded from the tests in 
the belief that war experience increased tkeir fatalism and superstition. These students 
were preparing to teach. The question is raised as t3 how the teacher’s belief affects 
her students. Public opinion regards the Scotch es more superstitious than the 
Americans, but the difference shown here is not great.—Russell L. Gould, Pedagogical 
Seminary, XXVIII (September, 1921), 203-43. (I, 4.2: E. B. 


The Ego Instinct—Insight into animel types of response will not suffice for 
understanding human personelity. The instinctive-component is valuable only in 
so far as its serves the personality asa whole. Ego-complex: The instinct modified by 
experience forms the ego-complex which strives to secure certain desires which Thomas 
has described. Character is based on the organizaticn of these desires. Personality 
is the individual’s conception of his own character. Pathology of instinct: Instinct 
tends to become pathological if it assumes an independent existence. Conflict is a 
defense reaction against this. Health is measured by awareness or the reverse of one’s 
instincts. Life-experiences: These are the real determinants of personality and char- 
acter. Pathological character formatiors take the forms of egotism and timidity. 
Acute reactive phenomena are seen in compensatory manifestations of inferiority, 
occurring in the unconscious and the conscious sel?.—Bernerd Glueck, Journal of 
cy Psychology and Social Psychology, ZVI (October-November, 1921), a 7-31. 

I, 4 B. 


Synthetic View of Ego, Herd, and Sex Irstincts.—Groups of trstinctive reactions: 
Can the division of instincts into ego, herd, and sex groups Fe justified on theoretic 
grounds as a working hypothesis? Conflict between instincts: The earliest form is 
probably between ego an a ee Another is between the ego and tae herd. A third 
which is most important is between sex and herd. Because of herd laws, sex impulses 
are liable to conflict in all people for years and in some permanently. Sex subserves 
the maintenance of the whole species, while herd instincts cement and maintain only 
a group within the species. Conceivably also one kind of sex ambition may clash 
with another. Morbid psychological conditicrs: Interference with sublimation leads 
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to regression. Symptoms of this process appear in unreal thinking, hysteria, dreams, 

- _ certain emotions, insanity, ecstasy; epilepsr, depression, suggestion, and in compulsion 

neuroses. Predominant herd instincts: He-d solidarity, which should act zs a balance 

wheel, is a locked brake. We distrus: th2 genius as greatly as the criminal. Herd 

. instinct stones the prophets, burns Galileo, puts convention above abstract justice, 

‘and rushes wildly into war.—John T. MacCurdy, Journal of Abnormal Psychology 
and Social Psychology, XVI (October-November, 1921), 249-68. (I, 4.) E. B. 


The Element of Character in Mental Deñciency—Studies of character are needed 
Zor backward and delinquent children, to Jezermine whether they have (1) sucicient 
intelligence, energy, and stability, and (2) sufficient control of impulses and realization 
of moral and social obligations, to succeed in an occupation, fulfil their obligations, 
and prevent anti-social acts—H. Herd, M D , School Hygiene, XII (November, r921), 
173-82. (I, 4.) E. B.” 


The Dangerous Age.—Ir middle age: Eoth sexes face the bankruptcy of some 
` of their youthful hopes. Certain temperaments make a last desperate effort, while 
others capitulate. Men above sixty useless: Osler believed men above forty to be 
comparatively, and those above sixty =o be entirely, useless; Dexter cites Glacstone, 
Bismarck, Moltke, Rockefeller, and Morgan to the contrary, showing the proportions 
in Wko’s Who to be: 20-29 years—3.3 per cent; 30-39 years—39.5 per cent; 40~49 
years-~36.4 per cent; 50-59 years—17.6 p2r zent; 60-69 years—z.4 percent. Senes- 
zence begins where adolescence ends, the wo comprising all of life except the two 
extremes. .All that we regard as characteristic of middle life consists simply of phe- 
nomena connected with the turn of the tide.—G. Stanley Hall, Pedagogică Seminary 
XXVII (September, 1921), 276-94. (I, 4.) E. B. 


The Rôle of the Risqué Story.—Prucer- is characteristic of the years fifteen to 
twenty, when overt sexuality is abhorred. Some make the adjustment, but for most 
youths it is nearly impossible to adjust themselves to the sensuousness of reproduc- 
tion. These need help. Risqué stories are developed to meet their dread of this. 
That which was a fear is spoken of as a *oke and tension is eased. Ralph C. Hamill, 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology and Social Psychology, XVI (Ortube November 1921), 


ty 


269-73. (I, 4.} : 


The Use of Experimental Psychology in the Practice of Medicine.—Much of the 
practice of medicine consists of understandirg the psychology of the patient. =xperi- 
mental psychology, as applied to medicine, falls principally into two parts: <r) in 
relation to psychiatry, and (2) in relation to general medicine. With the future 
development of experimental psychology appHed to medicine, a new period of treatment 
may gradually arise, not merely for fuactional but also for organic, conditions. From 
this point of view therapeutics in general have a combined physical and mental- 
approach.—Edmund Jacobson, Journal cf American Medical Association, Li 
(July 30, 1921), 342-46. (I, 4.) DCF. 


I. IHE FAMILY 


Sex Differences in Mental Ability —Studies of the brains of both sexes give no 
satisfactory evidence of any difference siznficant for mental ability. Psychological 
studies show no differentia worth noting. Tests of ability to do different kinds of 
work give little evidence. Studies of <atizgue show little difference. Susceptibility to 
disease: Men are more immune ‘to certaia diseases, including nervous disorders, and 
women to certain others. Social instincts in the sexes: Here occur differeaces of 
expression. Findings show quantitacive rather than qualitative character; differ- 
ences due to disparity of physiological age; and those due to unlike education of the 
ee H. Burnham, Edscationcl Review, LXII (November, 1921), 273-84. 
(Hi, r. E. B. 


Higher Education in China—Modern Chinese educationists are reacting against 
the old classical education. The latter, zogether with the military governors and the 
Japanese and British influence, stands sor conservatism. Americans Lave a large 
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share in shaping Chinese education, giving it a liberal tone. Yet American ideas 
are not wholly adaptable to the Chinese, consequently native educationists have estab- 
lished modern schools under Chinese direction. These schools stand for intellectual . 
freedom.—Bertrand Russell, Dial, LXXII (December, 192r), 693-08. (IL re 7 

- . B,J. 


Criminalité juvénile et défaut de fréquentation scolaire-—Sccial value of school 
attendance: The school not only develops moral and social ideas and habits in children 
but is useful also in protecting them from the neglect of parents and the evil influen- 
ces of the street. Statistics show a correlaticn between school attendance and crime. 
Compuisory school laws: These have been passed in France, Belgium, Great Britain, 
the United States, Germany, Switzerlard, the Scandinavian countries, and in most 
of the South American republics. Enforcemeat of these laws, however, is by no means 
satisfactory. At least eight years of school chould’be required. A careful census of 
children of school age should be made. Special officers to enforce attendance are 
poe to local committees. A school time-book, similar to the military service 

ook, is recommended. Food, clothing, and sckool supplies should be furnished to 
poor children. Georges Laronze, La Revue prilanthropique, XXIV (September, 1921), 
357-74. (IL, 2.) M.S.E. 


Age, Sex, and Marriage in Relation tc Incideace—Statistics of about three 
thousard cases prepared by the New Jersey State Health Department indicate that 
gonorrheal infections are highest in the zo-<4 age-group, while syphilitic infections 
are highest in the 25-34 age-group; that mals infections decline after 24, but female 
infections decline less rapidly because of infection by husbands; that early marriages 
are desirable from the standpoint of venerzal disease control. {Accompanied by 
i i ta S. Patterson, Socisi Hygiene, VII (October, 1921 3 457,63. : 

Fee , . B. J. 


The Present Prevalence of Venereal Disease.—A statistical estimate, based on the 
United States census returns of venereal-disecse incidence in the age-group 20-30, on 
the army statistics of venereal disease, and on corrections for unrecognized cases, places 
the amcunt of venereal disease in the general population of the United States at 8.12 
per cent.—Lawrence Marcus, Social Hygiene, VIL (October, 1921), 447-36. a, X 


I. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


Spanish-Portuguese Emigration.—Stfomsh emigration 1882-1916: Shows a 
great increase in the eighties, nineties, and since 1904. Occupations of emigrants: 
Agriculture 50 per cent, no trade 25 per cert. Northwestern provinces comprised 
about 50 per cent, southeastern 14.4 per cent, and Canary Islands 5.7 per cent in 
1911~16. Reasons of emigration: Unfavorable agricultural laws (fragmentation of 
farm land); high density of population; high taxes; expensive land; drouth; back- 
ward agricultural methods; inadequate transportation and communication facilities; 
evasion irom military service; and intensiv2 propaganda by agents of emigration com- 
panies. Destination: The greatest number gc to America; for example, of the total 
number 241,464 in 1912, 209,730 went to America, 34,726 to Africa, 12,045 to Europe, 
and 763 to Asia and the Pacific islands. In 1912-16, 58.82 per cect of the emigrants 
to America went to Argentine, 27.82 per cent to Cuba, 514 to Brazil, and 253 to'the 
United States. Returned ismmigranis: Akcut one-third of the emigrants to America 
during r912~16 returned to Spain. Hfects: Increased commerce of Spain with 
colonies (South America); improved agricuitural methods by returning emigrants, 
and money brought to Spain. Deficiency ož labor in Spain; some czs2s of tuberculosis 
end leprosy in returning emigrants. 

Portuguese emigration: Statistics peor. In 1873-1910, 887,973 emigrants left 
Portugal for similar causes as in Spain. Most of them went to Brazil, i.e., of the total 
29,515 emigrants in roro, 31,289 went to Brazil; 8,070 to other American states, 
48 to Europe, 29 to Africa, 79 to the Pacific islands, and none to Asia. In Brazil 
they are active in agriculture and in commerce. In the United States, mostly in 
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California, they are desired by fruit grcwers. Fair amount of money sent to Portugal, 
and increased commerce of Portugal wich South America.—O. Quelle, Sch-nollers 
Jahrbuch, XLIV (July-September, 1923), 3:14-72. (I, 3.) M. L.K. 


The Reconsideration of the Middle Ages:—The Middle Ages in Ergland were 
characterized by local government znd a strong group spirit. There was more democ- 
racy, more personal freedom, than in modern government.—G.R.S.Taylor, Nine- 
teenth Century ond After, XC (October. 1921), 650-60. (IIT, 3.) G.3.J. 


Factors Influencing Nutrition Work anorg Immigrant Italians—Size of families: 
Families of twelve or more children are common. To help financially the women 
must work, thus causing the children to s.ffer through irregular eating, “and crawling 
about unattended i in poorly ventilated, Jirtz, sunless rooms. Living quarters are 
used to the fullest capacity., With mary Eoarders and large families, it is often 
necessary to sleep five or six in a bed. Bcoks.and directions for improvement are out 
` `of their reach, and they do not appreciate the present wave of interest in child welfare. 
Children at table and elsewhere, lacking restraint, quarrel to such extent as to affect 
nutrition, Dietary habits of I talian i immigrans: Poor judgment is shown in eccnomiz- 
ing on milk and cheese, while increasing the ration of coffee and candy. They are 
fond of vegetables, of which many excellent -ombinations, not of the root verieties, 
are used. Macaroni and eggs are used to excess, while meat is prepared largely in the 
form of stews: Fruit is favored for dessert. Except to make them consistent with 
health and mcre convenient, habits vf eating need not be changed. Inculcction of 
simple rules of health is having i its effect.—Ltcy H. Gillett, Journal of Home Economics, 
XIV (January, 1922), 14-19. (IIL, 4) =. B. 


The Group Spirit and the Fear af tae Dead.—Deference to the dead is shown 
- by burials of the new-born child with its mather, by the Eskimo custom of strangling 
an unweaned infant on its mother’s death, ky trussing the dead, and by other funeral 
rites. The aim is always to prevent the s spirit from coming back to the discamfiture 
of the living. A possible explanation might be found in the attitude of all people to 
outsiders. If the dead become outsijers, members of another group, they may be 
regarded as the bitter enemies of the ne sone C. Gregory, Journal of Phiosophy, 
XVIII (October 27, 1921), 606-9. (III, 5 E. B 


IV. CONFLICT AND ADCUMMODATION GROUPS 


Unemployment Relief in Great Exitain.—English schemes for relieving unemploy- ` 
ment: Present measures includé: building ef new roads, construction, reclamation, 
etc.; an attempt to place 50,000 ex-service xen in the building trades; znd National 
Unemployment Insurance. General cpition is that the benefits under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act of 1920 are ina¢equate. Proposal of a better relief scheme: A 
group of employers has proposed an al-erazion of the 1920 act. “Essentially the 
proposal is one to compel industry to create & wages equalization fund.” For example, 
à firm should set aside a given amount and add to it yearly 1 per cent of the wage 
bill until an adequate amount has been eccrnulated. Benefits would bz in eddition 
to trade union and state benefits——C. H. Northcott, Political Science ggm, 
XXXVI (September, 1921), 420-32. (IV, £) B. J. 


The Social Outlook in Germany.—Clas¢ consciousness in Germany is stronger- 
than. ever, but the idea of class functicn issup2rseding that of class status. Germany’s 
destiny lies with the working class and the buazgher class. The former has two political 
parties, but the latter is represented by six antagonistic parties.. The reluctanse of the’ 

urgher class to surrender some of it: old powers of controlling the working class is a 
cause of present inefficiency in Germany. In our determination to democratize 
Germany we must not discredit the strivirgs toward democracy which are taking 
place there.—John Firman Coar, Indzperde-: and Weekly Review, CVII (December 10, 
192r), 253-55. . (IV, xr.) G. B. J. 


The Future of Industry —The American employer is scientific in his treatment . 
of material problems, but in his treatmer:t of men, industrial unrest, he uses less 
science. He tries to deal with labor in zhe mass. I: industrial unrest: (1) Wages must 
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be high enough to allow a normal standard of living. (2) Hours of labor must not 
event recreation and expression of persorality. (3) Security of employment must 
be effected, with the aid of Unemployment Insurance. (4) The worker wants status; 
he hates the “master and man” idea. (5) A just share in surplus profits is a reason- 
able demand of the worker.—B. S. Rowntree, Survey, XLVII (December 3, 1921), 
362-64. (IV, x.) G. B. J. 


Labor and Unemployment.—The unemployment problem in England is bafiling 
the government, as well as laborers and employers. Suggestions for relief of unem- 
ployment: (x) increase in production; (2) a policy teward ex-enemy nations that will 
encourage trade; (3) a program of constructive and reclamative public works; (4) and, 
most important, the resumption of normal international trade.—J. R. Clynes, Nine- 
teenth Century and After, XC (November, 1921), 780-92. (IV, 1.) G. B. J. 


kish Anticipations.—~There are four great currents of thought and energy in 
Ireland, all of which have met with stzong opposition. These elude prediction, but 
the author hopes that the Irish state will be decentralized, wick powerful county 
councils. Trish culture and Gaelic tradition: There is amovement toward the creation 
of an Irish culture based on Gaelic traditior. There is an unmistakable trend toward 
extensive co-operative manufacturing and marketing. Socialistic tendencies strong: 
The next generation will probably see a great number of co-operative labor and pro- 
ductive associations—A. E. (George Ww. Russell), Survey, XLVII (November 26, 
1921), 291-93. “IV, 2.) o i G. B. J. 


The African Folk.—The negroes cf East and Central Africa are not generally 
given to tender emotions. They inflict needless pain upon animals and are indiffer- 
ent to suffering in their own people. Theiz attachment for Européar traders and 
hunters is based on the hope of getting focd, trinkezs, or spoils. Hans Coudenhove, 
Atlantic Monthly, CXVIII (October, 1921), 463-73. (IV, 2.) G. B. J. 


Some Traits of the Chinese Character. —The Chinese are more passive than 
Westerners. They are a laughter-lovimg people, are extremely polite, patient, and 
bow willingly to public opinion. Their worst traits are probably callousness, coward~- 
ice, and avarice, the latter being due largely to hard living conditiors.—Bertrand 
Russell, Atlantic Monthly, CXXVII (December, 1921), 771-77. (IV, 2.) G. B. J. 


La langue, symbole de la nationalité.—Laxguaze and nationality: Language is 
probably the most tenacious mark of difference between peoples. Previous to the 
nineteenth century, however, linguistic unity was rot regarded as necessary for 
national unity. Since then language has become identified with sentiments of nation- 
ality, and governments have studiously sought to eradicate differences in speech. 
Language and group consciousness: Cortrary to what one would expect, the most 
bitter conflicts are between closely related language and dialect groups. This seems 
to be because the individuality of the group is threatened more by a similar language. 
Evolution of national linguistic conscioussess: Language is first most intimately con- 
nected with familial and primary group consciousness. The transference of this 
sentiment to larger and larger groups has produced the modern linguistic symbolism 
of nationality—Arnold Van Gennep, Reve internationale de sociologie, XXIX (Sep- 
tember-October, 1921), 466-84. (IV, 2.) M.S. E. 


Glimpses of the Religious Life of New Japan.—The currents of new life, as 
Japan has become a conscious part of the larger world, are finding expression in new 
forces and ideals in religion. Buddhism and the Pen-Asictic movement: Some men 
of unquestioned scholarship regard Buddhism as superior to any other religion. The 
unrest due to war and new industrial ccnditions has intensified the reforming spirit, 
and in some quarters Buddhism is urgec as the inspiration of a Pan-Asiatic program 
which shall preserve Oriental culture irom the destructive influences of Western 
influence. Revital of Shintoism, the revizion of Japenese patriotism: A religious call 
to Japan to be the inspired power in tae reconstructicn of the world is being widely 
propagated. Christianity and Japanese culture: If Christianity is to extend its due 
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; influence, it must relate itself positively to the dominant ideals of Japan. In literary 

and artistic expression, as well as in likecal cheology, much remains to be eccom- 

` plished —Kenneth Saunders, Tournal of Paigien, IL January, 1922), 70-80. (IV, 2.) 
; D. C. F. 


_ + Race and Nationality.—We habitual” confuse race with nationality, -but these 
two are fundamentally distincz. Race snd race mixture: Racial types do exist. They 
have evolved from a single original stock amder the influences of differences in erviron- 
ment. However, there are only a few races that are pure, on account of intermarriage 
as the result of trade, immigration, end invasiva. Nationality and conquest’ Nazional- 
ity is the product of conquest, not of free wil. The bond of “nationality” implies 
territorial union. War and education amy be remedies against the anti-netional 
tendencies which are class, commerce, rligina, and profession——Bampfylde Yuller, 
Contemporary Review, CXX (Septembar. =921), 337-45. (IV,-2.) G.F. 


V. ` COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


The Message of the Farmers of Irckand.—The co-operative movement was a 
result of efforts to improve Irish agricu‘ture cr its technical and business sides and to 
enable the Irish farmer to retzin his trad2 status. Achievements of Irish co-operction: 
From 152 societies and $2,500,000 turnover iz 1899, the movement had increased in 
2919 to over 1,000 societies with $53,0co,0co turnover. Begun with the improvement 
of dairying, the enterprise now extends to h‘gtly technical processes, such as the manu- 
facture of fancy bacon. The Irish fermala is “Better Farming, Better Business, 
eee Living.”—Sir Horace Plunkett, Survey, XLVI (November 26, 1921), 317-25. 
(V, r.) G. E.J. 


. Syphilis a Rural Problem.—Syphilis presents a rural problem at least as important 
asamunicipalone. To cope with the problem, two lines of procedure may be followed: 
prophylexis to prevent infection, and mtelligent treatment when infection has taken 

lace. The art of treating syphilis is something that only the seasoned can mazter.—~ 

alter J. Highman, Journal of Americar Medical Association, LXXVII (August 20, 
=g2t), 583-85. (V, x.) D.C.F. 


The City. A Sociological Study.—T%« corcept of the city: A city can be cefined 

im many ways. The following only is included in every definition. It is (at least 
relatively) a closed settlement, and nat ore o> more closely lying dwellings. Socio- 
logically, the city is characterized by the absence of personal acquaintance with 
neighbors, multiplicity of industries (in ccrtracistinction to some Russian and Asiatic 
trade villages), and exchange of goods. Tae cty serves as a place for market, indus- 
trial production, administration, and as a foztress. The city of the occident in the 
Middle Ages: It was a market place, a seat o? commerce and industry, as wel as a 
fortress. It was a place to gain freedom, Lecause of productive trades, hence the 
‘saying: “City air makes free”; i.e., the ovne? of a slave soon lost the right to claim 
him in the city. The city did not arise from the guilds, but the guilds arose within the 
city. The family city (Geschlechter-Stadt+ of tie Middle Ages and of antiquity. The 
‘highest instance of commune in cities was considered the conjuratio, since all the 
property owners took part in it. Later, however, only limited numbers of families 
were considered qualified for the offices ad fo- the council. The qualifications were 
the owning of property and industry as well as knightly conduct. The military impor- 
tance of cities vanished with the rise of country barons and feudal lords wha built 
their castles outside the city. But the dry assumed great importance as an object 
of taxation for reigning kings. The typiel family city (polis) of antiquity was as a 
rule a seaport. The people led a loose community life in the villages outside of the 
polis. Synoikismos is the process of foundazion of a polis, i.2., the settlement of s2veral 
families in a castle or near it in response te zhe xing’s order, or out of voluntary desire. 
The plebsian city: It arose through efforts of economic and democratic forces, viz., 
the popolo in Italy, which broze down -h2 might of family rule of the cities wizh the 
resulting democratization of city administration. The Italian popolo was not only an 
economic but also a political concept, = well-organized state within a state, the first 
consciously illegitimate and revolutionary political alliance. Cities at the height of 
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their autonomy were characterized by the fcLowing gains: (1) Polizical independence . 
and, partially, and extended foreign (extra-urban) policy, so that the city kepė its 
own military regiment, entered into treaties, waged great wars, conquered extensive 
countrizs and other cities, acquired transmerine colonies. (2) Autonomic legislation 
of the city as such and within it of the guiHs end corporations. (3) Autocephalic, i.e., 
exclusiv ely its own judicial and administretive institutions. (4) The right of taxation: 
over the citizens within, but their exem tion oi the taxes from without. (s) The 
market right, the autonomic commercial aad industrial police. (6) Out cf the specific 
political and economic character of the ci-fes arose their relation to the masses living 
outside of the city—Max Weber, Archi jeer Sosialwissenschaft und Soaps, 
XLVI (August, 1921), 621-772. (V, 2. M. L. K. 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Extent of the Housing Shortage in the United States.—Under pressure of high 
prices and shortage of houses, America Les gone over to lower housing standards. 
Serious social consequences will result unless. housing associations hold their ground 
and refuse to permit further compromise with lower standards.—Jahn Ihlder, National 
Municipal Review, X (November, 1921), 58—62. (VI, 1.) G. B. J. 


The Socialized Classroom.—In conducting a cours: in Methods of Social Research, 
an experiment in group self-education was tried. The cless of 48 girls was divided 
into seven groups according to interests of the girls, each group electing its chairman. 
Next each group surveyed its field briefly tken each member was assigred to a par- 
ticular part of the work. The students were encouraged to discuss their problems 
and carry on the work on their own initiatie. Each student reported once a week the 
progress she had made, while each chairmzn reported the results of group discussions 
and projects each week. In this way the students :earned valuable lessons in self- 
organization, self-expression, self-direction, end self-reliance. In order to get the 
students’ reaction to the method, the instructor requested anonymous answers to 
questiors ‘concerning the advantages an cisadvantages of the scheme “Stuart F. 
Chapin, Journal of Applied Sociology, VI (February, 1922), 1-13. (VI, ae Caer 


The Moral Education of Youth.—The subject of moral training is receiving new 
emphasis in the form of a demand for forma: moral inst=uction in the schools. Methods 
of teaching morals: Quotations, story telling, movies, and graded lessons ere among 
the panaceas in use. A counterpropositica eæumes the possibility of training on the 
framewcrk of innate powers. Children can learn moral values orly in connection 
with their own behavior in concrete situazicrs or isstes arising in treir lives —M. C. 
Otto, International Journal of Ethics, XXXL :October, 1921}, 52-67. (VI, 2.) 

E. 


Pupil Government in Secondary Schcools.— Prevalence of self-government: Of 85 ` 
replies to a questionnaire, representing hizh schocls ir. 31 states, 14 per cent claimed 
complete self-government, 15 per cent a partial system, 18 per cent no system but 
dependence on student co-operation, and 53 per cent no system at all. Democratic 
character: Unlike the English system, American pupil government is purely demo- 
cratic, recognizing and using to advantage -he inherent tendency of children to sive 
ize.—Nelson A. Jackson, PEON; XLI (December, 1921), 197-210. (VI, 3 

E. $’ 


The Iron Man.—Automatic machinery Its use has increased the earning capacity 
of youth, shortened the working day, and brought in the problem of how to spend 
leisure time. Education for leisure: W=- 32ed more avocationa: training, more 
training in the princi ipes of law, economics, erd citizenship in the early years. Self- 
restraint and a broad sympathy with science and culture are things which will pro- 
mote the proper use of leisure time.—Ar-hu> Pound, Atlantic Monthly, CXXVIII 
(October, 1921), 433-41. (VI, 4.) G. B. J. 


A Study of Specialized Courts Dealing with Sex Delinquency.—I, The Morals 
Court of Ctsicago: The Chicago Morals Cou-t is a branch of the Municipal Court. Its 
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urposes are to reduce commercialized prostitution by concentration of ell sez cases 
in one court and by promoting efficiency of police and social agencies. Jurisdiction 
and function of the Morals Court: Violeticrs of the state laws against pandering, 
fornication, adultery, soliciting, etc., are handled, but by far the greater number of 
cases are for violation of city ordinances. The latter are not punishable br com- 
mitment. Detention houses, a hospital for sxamination and treatment of offenders, 
and a psychopathic laboratory are mairtaired in connection with the court. Prckation 
is inefficient because of lack of recozds and thorough investigation. Statistics of 
sex delinquency: Accurate knowledge concerning sex delinquency in Chicago is 
impaired because, (1) no finger prints of otenders are taken; (2) statements made by 
defendants are seldom checked up; (3) sex, color, age, or nativity are not specified 
on the docket-—George E. Worthingtor ani Ruth Topping, Social Hygiere, VII 
(October; 1921), 351-413. (VI, 5.) G.3.J. . 


Criminal Justice in the American City—-The problem of balance betweer strict 
rule and magisterial discretion has never b2en worked out. General security demands 
certainty and uniformity, yet these sometimes work hardship on individuals. Cziminal 
law is so closely bound up with polizics thaz it may come to serve class purposes. 
Furthermore, there still exists so much oi the idea of vengeance and deterrents that 
criminal law retains much that is retribrtive and relies on fear as a deterrent. New 
demands upon the law: Modern condit‘ors increase the need of legal regulation. 
Individualization is demanded, and scienze ie changing the old theories in regard to 
the method: and ends of punishment. Eresent status of American criminal ‘ustice: 
Our criminal law, inherited largely from Engknd, is ill fitted to grope with ths prob- 
lems of criminal procedure in our larger cizes. Judges too often have to cater to 
politicians in order to hold their positions; while the bar has taken on too much of the 
function of client takers, the leaders of th2 bar rarely taking part in criminal prosecu- 
tion. Needed reforms in criminal jrstice: The substantive criminal-law must be 
reshaped to meet modern conditions. A miristry of justice is needed in each of our 
larger states. The court system should b2 unified, and an administrative head should, 
be provided with powers of organizing judicial business, assigning judges, anc. deter- 
mining policies. Sheriffs, probation officers, etc., should all be organized in proper 
relation to the judicial head in order to prevent friction and overlapping. Adninis- 
tration must be unshackled from treditiorel bonds and allowed to take on extra 
functions, just as we allow the regulation cf prblic utilities by commissions and boards. 
—Roscoe Pourd, Survey, XL VII (October 29, 1921), 149-55, and (November 26, 1921), 
332-37; 345-46. (VI, 5). G. B. J. 


The Relation between the Child and Hospital Social Service.—The hospital and 
the neighborhood: The hospital should act ze the health center of the neighborhood. 
To attain its widest usefulness, it should serve as a sort of social laboratory in which 
disease and distress might be traced to taeir ultimate sources. Only thus can relief 
be made permanent, and the recurrence of disease be prevented. This is pre-eminently 
true in the case of children. The child has always offered the best approach to a study 
of both medical and social problems.—Heaury D. Chapin, Journal of American Medical 
Associction, LXXVII (July, 1921), 279-&. (VI, 6. D. oF. 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


Gesture, Mimesis, Types of Temperament, and Movie Pedagogy.—‘Sesture 
without speach, as a means of cultivaticrg expression of life, has been neglected ex- 
cept in the movies. Cultivation of mcbility cf limbs, features, inflections, woud make 
life more expressive, sincere, rich, and intzres-ing. Function of gestures: They are the 
fundamental form of communication, addressed to the eye, and useful for conveying 
any act, quality, or emotion. Back of all sxpressive movements lies the lenguage 
of.congenital form of feature, face, skull, cantour. Morphological types of nen are 
_abdominal or digestive; respiratory, muscular, nervous, or cerebral, Each has dis- 
tinct emotional tendencies, evidencel im craracteristic gestures.—G. Stanley Hall, | 
Pedcgogical Seminary, XXVIII (June, rg2t). 171-201. (VIF, 1.) : E. B. 
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Education under Communism.—Less thaa 30 per cent of all ckildren of school age 
are receiving instruction. The system, based on class, contributes nothing to. peda- 
gogy. Many teachers belong to the former régime, sc that children are getting a mixed 
diet of incompatible elements.—Leo Pasvelsky, Educational Review, LXI (November, 
1921), 324-31. (VII, 1.) E.B. 


The Iron Man in International Poltice.—Expension of national industry and 
international trade and the dominance of wzak peoples by strong industrial peoples 
were causes of the war. The use of ax-omaic machinery is spreading to all races. 
At first its introduction to new countries willinvolve class struggles. then restriction of 
the white man’s trade. The final result may be another world-struggle, unless govern- 
ments set up some kind of moral contrcl over machine use.—Arthur Pound, Atlantic 
Monthly, CXXVIII (November, 1921), r18. (VII, 1.) . GBS. 


Lutte pour la vie et entr’aide sociale—Sccial Darwinism: On tke basis of Darwin’s 
theory of the struggle for existence and tke survival cf the fittest, it is maintained that 
competition among men leads to the survival of the fitter, superior type. This 
“superior” type, however, is often of a selfish, wascrupulous, brutal sort. Social 
institutions also often favor the survival of che less capable. These specious theories 
of competition have had some demoralzinz effects, of which the Greet War is an 
example. Competition and co-operation: It is true tkat conflict is cne of the inevitable 
conditions of life. There is a natural tendency toward inequality. Competition, 
however, does not exclude co-operation. Svmpathr, social consciousness, and moral 
duty have increasingly modified the straggle for existence. Wars have become less 
frequent and less cruel. Extension of naciamal bounds has made for peace. Perfection 
of means of communication, extension >f markets, and special:zation have also in- 
creased co-operation. The rational principle of life is to live for one’s self and for 
others. Competition and control: Economic comvetition is necessary but should 
be regulated. Equality of power is ess-n-fl to a beneficial wozking of competition. 
This may be achieved by a sane distribction of capital, governmeat operation or con- 
trol of monopolistic enterprises, more e=tersive education, collective bargaining, and 
a sufficiently extended market. A certain amount of government interference is 
necessary.—-L. Dechesne, Revue de L'nstitut de Sociologie, II (November, 1921), 
355-85. (VII, 1.) . M.S. E. 


The Iron Man and Wages.—On the side of production, tke use of automatic 
machinery is decreasing the demand far manual skill and is leveling wages, not only 
of operatives but of office workers. Education is oversupplying the need jor skilled 
tool-workers and executives, thus leveling wages still more. Or the side of consump- 
tion, sales competition is tending to strengthen the leveling prccess. Such a process 
may involve good or evil, depending ugon our con=rol of it.—Arthur Pound, Atlantic 
Monthly, CXXVIII (December, 1921), 785-94. (YTI, 1.) G. B.J. 


The Leadership of the Ministry ir Industrial and Social Life-—The moral and 
social problems in modern industrial society are foremost in m2n’s thinking. New 
emotional attitudes are being created. How are these to be related to religious ideals? 
Social leadership and otherworldliness: 1. If the ckurch exists solely to save the indi- 
vidual for a future life, no social leadevshiz is engendered. 2. If it be held that the 
regeneration of individuals will automztically leac to social re“arms, it becomes evi- 
dent that mere good will is not sufficien= without detailed knowledge. Moreover a 
person’s attitudes are largely determined Sy the stimulus of his environment. 3. If 
the minister confines himself to estaHishing gen2ral truths, avoiding controversial 
questions, he will inevitably become a Cefeader of conventional iceals, and will furnish 
no insight into new problems. The alternative is a really zccurate knowledge of 
facts and forces in the social struggle he minister today sbould have “the best 
training in the social sciences our uriversities can provide.”—Wilfred C. Keirstead, 
Journal of Religion, II (January, 1922), że—57. (VII, 2.) D.C.F. 


The Contribution of the Open Fortm to Democracy in Religion——The open 
forum is a direct result of the eagerness o: the church to “reach the masses.” Three 
of the pioneer organizations of the frum—et Cooper Union, in the Church of the 
Ascension, and at Ford Hall—were dll inspired by the ideals of the church. The 
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purpose of the church is to give an opportunity for open discussion, where obj=ctions 
may be raised as well as positicns defined. Radicalism and the church forum: The 
result has been to jar church people out cf their complacency, to modify unintelligent 
radicalism, and to stimulate thinking anc reading. Dogmatism is immediately 
checked. No ecclesiastical or other conditions are prescribed for participation in the 
‘discussion. Those who have been alienated from the church find that religion, like 
-other human interests, is progressing end is dealing with real issues. A wider sense 
of brotherhood is developed. A new commutity interest is aroused. Brief dzscrip- 
tions of typical experiments reinforce the foregoing points——George W. Coleman, 
Journal of Religion, II (January, 1922), r-rg. (VII, 2.) D. C. F. 


The Educative Nature of the Social Frocess.—A tool or an institutior: represents 
a social achievement to meet a social nezd, tut its value is determined only when 
men are taught to use it or appreciate its service. When operative it is a social 
product-—-a product of invention and leaming. In primitive as well as in modern 
civilized life the process of social adjustment and culture development in humanity 
has always been essentially a learning process. The educative process a form. of control: 
The young have always been -equired to acquire the social technique of their 
group by educative methods. In the modern school we see this process of transmission 
developing into a systematized, rationalized, and deliberate institution. Its natural 
function, then, is to prepare the young for ull and normal citizenship ir their 
respective social order, simple or complex. In modern society the school curriculum 
saould be as broad as civilization itself. An ccacative method for a democratic scciety: 
Successful democracy depends uzon enlightened and rational public opinion. i 
cannot be created without diffused knowledge of concrete social matters, hence the 
nzed that these be made central in the sckool curricula all the way up. Leadership 
in a democracy: Leadership is necessary for achievement in any human society. 
The function of a leader in a democracy is to educate and inspire, to teack and 
lead rather than command. The teacher is the most important leader and the 
colleges and universities must aim. more and mo-e to turn out capable teacher-leaders. 
—Charles A. Ellwood, Teachers College Record (May, 1921), 226-33. we Fa ass 


The Employment of Children in the Motion-Picture Industry—There are about 
1,509 children employed in motion-pictmre pro‘luction in Los Angeles. A study of 
225 cases showed that such employment often had a demoralizing effect upon the 
school work and moral status of tke children. This is probably due to (1) the nature 
of the adult environment in which the chilc is placed; (2) the make-believe or unreal 
atmosphere of the studio; and (3) lack of consideration of characteristics tha: are 
worth while, since the star is oftea the cme who can best play the fool.—Benjamin S. 
Weiss, Journal of Applied Sociology, VI (Decenoer, 1921), 11-18. (VII, ae By 


The Youth Movement in Germany.—German youth has revolted against the 
restrictions placed on its natura: developmert by militarism, church, school, and 
modern industry. The movement includes orgenized groups of boys and girls uader 
twenty-five of widely differing ideas and prog-ams. Anti-intellectualism and anti- 
militarism: Interest in outdoor spcrts; revival cf folk songs and dances; dissatisfac- 
tion with overintellectualization, militarism, treditional theology, and conservative 
sex conventions; emphasis on the idea of personal development and community 
service. The political and social ambitions of the various groups differ widely, and 
the movement will not show startling results soni. It is the next generation of Ger- 
man statesmen that will feel the spirit and irfluerce of the youth movement—Bruno 
Lasker, Survey, XLVII (December 31, 1921) 487-301. (VII, 4.) G. B. J. 


Emotion, Blame, and the Scientific Attitude in Relation to Radical Leadership 
and Method.—Radicalism is the result cf a mxadjustment between individual and 
environment. Balked desire paves the way to radicalism. There are two ways of 
getting desires: (r) through condict, and (2> through constructive co-operation. 
Anger may lead to violence without remov-ng tue obstruction. Leadership: Differ- 
ances in temperament, training, and disciplire distinguish radical leaders from follow- 
ars, Radicalism as a social attitude =nvolves p2rsis-ent desire for thoroughgoing innxva- 
tion. Blame has no place in diagncsis, but nay be used as a device or goad to control 
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men. Impersonal causes and technological processes are the basis for scientific 
study of radicalism.—A. B. Wolfe, International Journal of Ethics, KXXII (January, 
1922), 142-59. (VIL 4.) $ E. B. 


VINI. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


A Comparative Study of tae Intelligence of 399 Inmates of the Indiana Reforma- 
tory and 653 Men of the United States Army.—Jvlelligence tesis and crime: Psycho- 
logical testing in the army indicated that the mental ag2 of the average male adult is 
between thirteen and fourteen years, which is from one to two years below standards 
generally held by clinicalexammers. One of the practical results of too high standards 
has, been the overestimation of the amount af defeczive intelligence in reforma- 
tory and prison populations. White and colored criminals: In the reformatory group, 
crimes against property are g»eatly in excess of crimes against person or public order. 
Comparison of the 299 whites with the 100 negroes shows that the former committed 
relatively fewer crimes against perscn, but more against property and public order. 
In each group approximately ~hree-quarters of the whole number of individual crimes 
fall under the headings: bu-glarly, second degree, robbery, escaping state penal 
farm, forgery, and grand and petty larceny.—Calvin P. Stone, Journal of Criminal 
Lewiand Criminology, XII (Aigust, 1921), 233-57. (VIII, 1.) D.C. F. 


An Industrial Institute Survey—The results of the tests made of the 38 boys in 
the) Wyoming Industrial Institute are as follows: (x) Practically two-thirds of the 
inmates are below average intelligence, according to the army ratings. (2) Of the 
remaining one-third, 28 per ccnt, although or the average mental level or above, are 
suffering from abnormalities of function so marked that they could not be designated. 
(3) Fifteen per cent are defintely feeble-minded, 21 per cent borderline mentalities, 
most of whom are already definitely launched on an ani-social career. Psychopathic 
personalities and intelligence: (4) Neurotic constitutions anc psychopathic personalities 
appear at all levels, but are much more frequent among the brighter boys. (5) Only 
10.4 per cent, in the estimation of the superintendent and the judgment of the examin- 
ers, are really promising material for reformation.—Winizred Richmond, Journal of 
Delinquency, VI (September, 1921), 473-85. (VIII, 1.) D. C. F. 


The Segregable Delingquent.—The confirmed criminal defective should be com- 
mitted to a special institutior set apart for that purpose rather than sending him to 
prison. It is not only bad business practice, but also a miscarriage of justice to the 
delinquen: himself to do otherwise. Morons cs potential criminals: From the very 
nature of things all morons ar2 potential criminals unless some kind friend lends them 
a helping hand. It is the neg-ected defective that generally turns out to be a criminal 
later.44Reformation, however, must begin at home in the hands of parents and 
grandparents.—-John R. Harding, Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XII 
(August, 1921), 257-74. (VII, 1.) D.C.F. 


Some Prison Facts.—A survey of some seventy penal institutions shows that 
flogging, solitary confinemen:, dark cells, and starvation diet are still used in the 
prisons in the United States. Religious services are dzy and uninspiring. In some 
cases the men are worked hard, in others they serve their terms in the “idle house.” 
Prison reform: In rare instances are there any attempts at real reform, such as educa- 
tion, self-government, and pav for labor. In general, wardens seem to be unaffected 
by reform ideas, each official Laving nis own pet theory of handling prisoners.—Frank 
Tannenbaum, Atlantic Monthy, CXXVIIL (November, 1921), 577-88. wt 1.) 

' . B.J. 


A Study of Delinquency among School Girls.—The writer, while employed as an 
attendance officer in the Depzrtment of Compulsory Education and Child Welfare of 
the Los Angeles city schools, Landled about 1,500 delinquent girl cases, analyzing 300 
of these cases. Five main causes of delinquency: (1) Broken and unsettled homes; 
(2) lack of parental control; (3) poverty; (a) wealta; (5) undesirable influences 
outside the home.—Rosalie Fcwler, Jourua! of Applied Sociology, VI (December, 1921), 
25-28, and (February, 1922), 14-20. (VIII, r.) G. B. J. 


Adventures in Stupidity: A Partial Analysis of the Intellectual Inferiority of a 
College Student.— Examinatien of a college student for mental deficiency ranked him 
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at twelve years and five months on tke Stanford-Binet test; thirteen years on the 
Yerkes-Bridges; about thirteen on the Yerkes-Rossy; twelve to thirteen on the army 
test; and much thé same on the Trabue, Whipple, Otis, Terman, Kent-Rosanoff, and 
other tests. He read newspapers anc several magazines, and could remember a 


. few children’s books. He had never had any persisting hobbies. . Psychology of 


stupidity: This student is scarcely less dull than the average man. His stupidity 
consists not in sensory, perceptual, or sensorimotor processes, but in weakness of 
memory, constructive imagination, detsction of absurdity, combinative ability, com- 
prehension, and powers of generalizaticn. Bearing on vocational outlook: He is now 
clerking ina store. He will never be ab.e to manage a business or master a profession; 
he may become an average.citizen, but will not be elected to office nor serve his com- 
munity greatly—Lewis M. Terman, Scientific Montily, XIV (January, 1922), 24-40. 
(VOI, 5 ; í ‘ “ EB. 


The Mortality of Foreign Race Stocks. A Contribution to the Quantitative 
Study of the Vigor of the Racial Elements in the Population of the United States. 
Our high mortality after the age of forty-five, characteristic of American, has no coun- 
terpart in England, Garmeny, or Scendinavian countries having comparable data. 
Variability of races in natural vigor: The several races making up the foreign-born 
population of New York are variable as <o their natural vigor as measured by their 
mortality rates or by life tables. Except for the Russians (chiefly Jews), expectation 
of life for the foreign-born is less than for natives of native parentage. Russians have . 
the best expectation, followed in order b~ Italians, English, Scotch and Welsh, German, 
and Irish. Mortality of racial groups in New York: Except for Russians and Italians, 
mortality is higher among these races in Mew York state than in their native country. ` 
This condition may be due to failure tc adapt easily to the new environment, to the 
poorer quality of the immigrants as compared with those remaining at home, or to a 
combination of both factors ——Louis I. Dublin, Scientific Monthly, XIV (January, 
1922), 94-104. (VII, 2.) i E. B. 


Eugenics and the Uneducated.—We must eliminate the endeavor to foster one 
racial stock as superior. Positive eugemics must be put aside. Compulsory eugenics 
by law has no place on the pregram, neither does action on the environment (euthenics). 
Eugenics and public opinion: At preseat public opinion cannot be trusted to foster 
eugenic selection of mates. Physique, azility, and character are essential for “fitness” 
but these are not always properly correlated in the individual, and they involve prob- ` 
lems which we must slowly learn to solve intelligently. Birth control essential for 


‘ eugenics: In its intelligent use lies the future welfare of the race.—Havelock Ellis, 


Forum, LXVII (January, 1922); 1-11. (VIII, 2.) G. B. J. 


Birth Control.—Thefirst American Conference for Birth Control met in November. 
Its aims are: (x) amendment of anti-tir-h-control legislation; (2) establishment of 
birth-control clinics; (3) encouragemert of discussion of race and population prob- - 
lems.—Arthur Gleason, Survzy, XLVII {October 22, 1921), 112-14. e } 


The Family Extra-Wage in France.—In an effort to encourage larger families and 
to promote the national welfare, emplovers have agreed to make distinctions in wage 
sales according to the size of the emplayee’s family. (1) 200 francs at the birth of a 
child; (2) roo francs a month until chiH is one year old; (3) 3 francs a day for each 
child under fourteen.—Char_es Cestre, Survey, XLVII (November 12, ioan, 239-40. 
(VIIL, 2.) G.B.J. 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 
Sociology as a Special Science—Saciology as a special science: In spite of much 


_ controversy and opposition, sociology is established as an independent science in 


Germany. Sociology is not a general but a special science to investigate the forms of 

human relations. Sociorogy and the ph-losophy of history: The overeagerness of the 

latter to interpret facts and its inclinztion to speculation and metaphysics is the 

opposite of the empirice] and exact sociology. Sociology and allied sciences: A teacher 

oF sociology should be well acquainted with philosophy, economics, biology, and 
i : 
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anthropology. The determination of the place of sociology in the system of sciences 
has led to bitter controversy in Germany; but in spite of these scientific quarrels, 
this science is already bearing fruit. Ferm and content of social forms: Facts of eco- 
nomics, philology, individual psychology, and biology should be more liberally included 
in sociology than it appears prima facie necessary. Analysis cnd comparison: Analysis 
brings us nearer to man as such and liberates us from speculation and fanciful con- 
structions which belong in the sphere of poetry. In sociological form analysis, com- 
parison is the main aid—Leonold v. Wiese, Schmollers Jahrbuch, XLIV (April-June, 
1920), 2:31-52. (IX, 1.) ` M. L. K. 


Education in Recent Socidogy.—(Artide VII.) Réstaré—American sociologists, 
including Ward, Hayes, Todc, Ellwood, and others, have faith in the worth of the 
individual and the possibilitiss of doubling the co-operation and solidarity of the 
masses. Natural leadership: ligher institutions training leaders have great responsi- 
bility, since expert leadershib may increase capacity for social progress. Social 
science and pedagogy: Educat.on is 2 means of progress, but not efficient at present. 
Scientific sociology will supply the larger view of the business of education needed as the 
next step in building up a scien-ific pedagogy. Educational sociology: Books appearing 
under the name of educational sociology heve thus far contributed but little. Three 
factors are needed: (x) study of principles end theories of sociology; (2) estimation 
of educational effects, with reference to sociai aims, of institutions, agencies, and 
community factors; and (3) adoption of social aims as uncerlying purposes of educa- 
tion.—J. T. Williams, Educatio, XLII (December, 1921), 231-42. (LX, 1.) E. B. 


‘The Present Position of Industrial Women Workers.—-At the present time 
women warkers in industry are either underpaid or out of employment. The situation 
is one of danger and difficultr. So far the trade boarc is the best means known to 
history for securing reasonable rates oi pay to the worker in unorganized or ill-organized 
trades, and for protecting the good emplcyer from the unfair competition of the worse. 
It appears from evidence giver: that the productivity cf the industry is often retarded 
through waste, unsanitary working corditiors, and inefficiency in management.— 
B. L. Hutchins, Economic Jou-nal, XXXI (December, 1921), 462-71. x a i : 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY CF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The Formation of Sociolegy.—Orig:n: Sociology is, in point of time, the last 
science; born of Auguste Corcte’s course of positive’philosophy its first name was 
“social physics.” Definition: The history of sociology is “the history of the efforts of 
human intelligence directed toward the study of social phenomena with the same 
scientific spirit which astronomy and physics uses, i.e., as subjects to natural laws.” 
Method and point of view: Ths was the objective that Comte pointed out to the new 
science. Sociology, to establisa itself as a new science, must prove the existence (a) of a 
special field of observation anc (b) of social laws, and (c) an adequate method. This 
has been accomplished by successive “schools” which have struggled through ration- 
alism and social determinism to the concept of progress advanced by Turgot and 
Condorcot, and the theory of social evolution and a dynamic sociology conceived by 
Yico.—Raul A. Orgaz, La Formacion de la Sociologia, La Revista de la Universidad 
Nacional de Cordoba, Argentine (April, 1921). (X, 1.) B.R. 


Problems in Teaching Sociology. —Grewing interest in social problems: The 
roblems of teaching sociology have increased within tke past five years because of the 
increasing interest in social qu2stions on the pert of the tommon people. Hindrances 
to the teaching of sociology: (1) Sociology is a new development and lacks prestige; 
(2) the post-war confusions and unsettlements have made it difficult for the sociologist 
to contribute toward the solution of group problems; (3) the chief obstacle is the lack 
of technique for teaching soc.ology. Courses in sociology cre now more diversified: 
The number of undergratuat: courses is increasing rapidly, and the college is rare 
which offers no courses in socidogy. Furthermore the higk school is being recognized 
as a field for sociology, and elsmentzery social studies are finding their way into the 
grades.—Emory S. Bogardus, Journal cf Applied Sociolozy, VI (December, 1921), 
19-24. (X, 1.) , G. B. J. 
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Merrill, Henry F. Present Conditions 
in China. Pol. Sci. Quar. 36:642-62, 
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Mitchell, Harold H. The Need of 
Special Health Protection cf Employed 
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Miyake, Yujiro. The Problem of Co- 
education in Japan. Japan Rev. 5: 
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Mead, Lucia Ames. A Philosophy of 
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Mombert, Paul. Zur Frage der Klas- 
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tion and the Genius of its Youth, 
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Moore, Henry L. The Orgin of the 
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Meumann, Annemarie. Die Entwick- 
lung der Sozialistischen Frauenbeweg- 
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Fiedermair, Hans. Children’s Courts in 
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Yorthcott, C.H. Unemployment Relief 

in Great Britain. Pol. Sci. Quar. 36: 
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Problems of Industrial 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE PUBLIC SERVICE 


CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


ABSTRACT 


Increasing immensity of the public service. New York and federal figures. 
Increases during past decade. Totals for federal. state, and local governments. 
President Harding’s attitude on neec for reduction and rearrangement. Secretary 
Hoover's illustration of need for co-ordination. Conditions revealed by study and 
investigations by sundry bodies. Recommendations of National Chamber of Com- 
merce and of Federation of Federal Employzes. Reclassificatior: in Congress. Com- 
pensation problems. Changes in attitude toward the public service. The proba- 
tionary period and its significance. Women in the public service. 


-Unquestionably the most. impressive phase of the present 
status of the public service is its increasing immensity. Whether 
we view the problem from the federal, the state, or the municipal 
viewpoint we are confronted with the fact that the number of offices 
is constantly increasing and that their functions are increasing in 

‘ complexity and importance. Whether we like it or not, government 
bulks ever larger in our daily lives. 

' One of the most striking features of the recent admirable report 
of the New York Civil Service Commission is its endeavor to indi- ' 
cate with some exactness the extent of the entire civil service 

- employment within, that state. The combined figures follow. 
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Employees Compensation 
State, county, and village serviee..............- 36,325 | $ 42,803,885.03 
City service. es cv insere vet iea DE kna E PAPARA 122,011 126,152,010.83 
School teachers..............-.5- EIER fits 58,850 63 ,800,000.00 
Federal service............0. 2c cec se eee erah _ 68,373 87, 865,000.00 
Total within New York State.............. 286,459 | $320,620,895.86 


. These are the figures for one state—the largest one it is true—but 
conservatively speaking they certainly represent one-tenth of the 
entire civil service within the United States. Such an estimate 
would indicate that if al’ civil employees in the United States were 
marshaled in one great body, in numbers they would equal consider- 
ably more than the entire military force of the United States 
serving abroad during the world-wa>. Truly a formidable army 
of men’ and women, and when we stor to consider that not only the 
protection of our lives and property is in their charge, but likewise 
‘to a great extent the welfare and happiness of the American people, 
then we begin to appreciate how impcrtent, how supremely impor- 
tant, is the public service. l 

Some idea of the extent of the federal service may be gained _ 
from the figures (given in the table on p. 707) gathered by the 
Federal Civil Service Commission of the number of employees in 
the various branches. They are illumirating because they cover 
two periods, June 30, 1916, before America entered upon the world- 
war, and December 31, 192c, two years after the Armistice. 

These figures cover the positions in the classified service and 
those outside, including unskilled latorers. The commission also 
adds the totals for November 11, 1918 (Armistice Day), and July 
31,1920. In November, 1918, the total in the District of Columbia 
was 117,760, and outside, 800.000, or a grand total of 917,760. 
The figures on July 31, 1920, were 99,559 inside the District and 
600,557 outside, or a grand total of 691,116. 
` ‘The very latest figures as to the number of employees in the 
federal government are those just published by the commission 
headed by Walter Brown for the purpose cf reorganizing the federal 
departments. The total number of iedezal employees is given as 
440,000, including 3c0,o00 from the post-office and 245,000 from 
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the army and navy. Those emploved in the District of Columbia 
now number 83,597. On January 1 last there were 86,452 in 
































JUNE 30, 191€ Dec. 3x, 1920 
DEPARTMENT OR OFFICE In Outside In Outside 
District Disa Total Dmie District | Total 
Columbia Columbia! Columbia| Columbia 
The White House.........-...- e PREE 39 1. E 48 
Department of State*......5....]  283)]....... 283 6g2| 2,393) 3,085 
Department of the Treasury. .... 8, pied 22,360] 30,629] 30,7¢9| 45,000] 75,709 
Department of War............. 2,266] 32,674] 33,940] 10,162] 88,368] 98,530 
Department of Justicef......... I "449 2,796) 4,245 722| 2,907) 3,629 
Post-Office Department{...... “... 1, 582/249 ,303/250,885] 3,4&3|278 011/281 , 404 
Department of the Navy........ 5,046] 30,676] 33,722] 10,860] 74,964] 85,824 
Department of the Interior§.....] 6,075] 17,793} 23,868] 5,752] 11,649] 17,401 
Department of Agriculture. ..... 4,670} 14,066] 13,736] 4,586) 13,907| 18,493 
Department of Commercell...... 2,960] 11,348) 14,338] 4,925] 8,920] 13,854 
Department of Laboril........--{...---0/e----- E O 1,163} 2,892] 4,055 
Government Printing Office...... 4,028]....... 4,028 4,488)....... + 4,488 
Smithsonian Institution: ........ 784) ......5 784 ASB) E 438 
Interstate Commerce Commission 928] 1,315] 2,243, 1,166) 1,026] 2,192 
Civil Service Commission........ 215 35 250 368 21 389 
Bureau of Efficiency......-..... D eee 27 EB ix cowteas 58 
Federal Trade Commission...... 238|... ae 233 3r6]....... 316 
Shipping Board@......... aesae essee elec eee epee enone 2,488] 6,986} 9,474 
Railroad Administration.........].. Ne alae tons Hel S 1,148 116] 1,264 
Council of National Defense: RS ery een errs 42).....6. 42 
War Trade Board....... casusu clece cee efe ee eee efe ee eeee Ileewe 13 
Alien Property Custodian. ......[.......[...00 fee seeee 178 3 181 
Tariff Commission..............)..2..-efeeee E PEAS ee 96) esas ais 96 
ge a i Compensation Com- 
E EEEE E ore et ETT TSE ir EEEE 77 
F ederal Board for Vocational Edu- 3 
G:n ta PPE E N EEA EEES LEE 85o] 3,223) 4,083 
The Panama Canal. ...... ..... -153| 19,173) 19,326 III| 12,922| 13,033 
Interdepartmental Social Hygiene . ; 
Board smede Secor dds eye ore Gre, oaa a aaa [areca ones EN Wes 40 158 198 
Superiniendence, State, W. & N 
BS biyia’sina siace hot oe ate ses Cy | eee 217| I,511|....... 1,511 
Miscellaneous boards and com- F 
missions E 95 ecesna cava anrora aride oe ee is 150 50 200 
Totals....... EPEA 39, 2391400, 539/459,798) 86,650|553,525|640,175 


* Diplomatic and consular services included in x920 but not in x916. 

t Number for District of Columbia, rg16, includes 23 commissioners of deeds, 800 notaries public, 
and 16 trustees of reform school, which are not included in number for z920. 

t Washington City Post-Office included ir: number for District of Columbia in 1920, but in “outside 
District of Columbia” in r910. 

§ Number for outside District of Columbia, r9r€, includes 4,521 pension examining surgeons. Not 
naar in number for 1920. 

{It was not found practicaHe to separate the employees of <he Department of Labor from those of 

the Department of Commerce in ro16. 

Including administrative cfices of Emergency Fleet Corporation but not workmen at shipyards 
under the corporation or employees on merchant vessels. 

¥* Estimated for 1920. Not considered for roré. 
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Washington, which number was reduced 3,000 by June r. It is 
interesting to have the number of civilian employees im the army 
and navy departments: In the former there are 8,538 and in the 
latter 10,627. These figures, whick have just been published, are 
later than those reported by the Civil Service Commission, and 
considered reasonably reliable. 

There is an abundance of food for thought in these data, but 
-we will have to forego it for the present at least, although it is 
interesting to note in passing that th: high-water mark was recorded 
at the time of the Armistice and that at the peak according to the 
Wall Sireet Journal there was one civilian employe for every 136 
. inhabitants in the country. 

Some further idea of the growtk of the federal service is to be 
gathered from a consideration of the totals of earlier years: 


LOLS 508. 5G bie whi be wie igo eet Ose were eee 384,088 
TOU cos ie eas e aaa Aaaa hts 391,350 
TOLD. doc aeee dined aGihase ee, wee eae ee , 395,460 
TOE 3s deed esi a wath EA ara RG lea 469,879 
LOTA EEE EE AT E T bie ad eistneres 482,721 
VOUS sees cere awe cow eam cee: E ge elewes 476, 363 
IOIO ea Eu aS E Bicecticeee es 480,327 
IOT niine iaa aE EY 517,805 


Figures for the state and county services arè only generally 
approximate. The most recent ones for this branch and for the 
municipal services according to Wilkam E. Mosher of the National. 
Institute of Public Administratior ,are those compiled by the 
National Bureau of Economics and are based on the returns for 
roae: i 


School employees. ..........-0...2- 20000 7 a4, 500 
PONCE: oc died EEE E ETE 69,900 
Frère lrini ee onde e's peeled. 43,660 
Municipal public service. ..............-.-. 38,830 
Other employees.........:-0 0: eee cee ee eee 237,800 


- These figures compare favorably with the estimates of J. L. 
- Jacobs, the Chicago engineer, who stated that there were probably 
1,880,000 to 1,980,090 civil servants in the omy in 2087 7, includ- 

_ ing the federal employees, i 
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For 1918 the federal employees, according to Dr. King of the 
National Bureau of Economics, included: 


Civil employees......... P REE E 433,000 
AIMI ore EEE OnE ieaedawaes 2,500,832 
NAVY. fies epea tee bi Melee tse wate es 470,600 
Marine cós: scaer rassen eee eee eee eee 56,300 
Post-Offi0e: foc veaesade ve cence ceseseverane 290,000 


An outstanding feature of the public service teday is the fact 
that (largely as the result of the war, but partly also because of 
accumulated laxness of successive administrations) there is nearly 
an entire lack of proper and etfective co-ordination of the service. 
Certain branches are overmanned, others badly undermanned, 
bécause of fluctuations and variations of functions. It may be said 
to be a truism in the public service that it is easier to create ninety-nine 
new places than to have a needless one abolished. 

No one more keenly appreciates the federal situation than 
President Harding and his Cabinet. In his New York speech of 
May 23, 1921, he declared: 


To bring economy and efficiency into government is a tasx second to none 
in difficulty. Few people, in or cut of the government, have any conception of 
the growth of government business in the last decades before the world-war; 
. still fewer at all realize the pace to which the growth has been speeded up 
since the war started. The multiplication of departments, bureaus, divisions, 
functions, has resulted in a sort of geometrical increase in the task which 
confronts the heads of executive departments when they face reconstruction 
problems. 

Fortunately, the prospect is not so hopeless as might appear, because the 
present organization is so bad that the insisteat application of a few established 
principles of sound business organization will result in immediate economics 
- arid provide a margin of available means to meet new demands. The party 
in power is pledged to economy and efficiency and you may be assured that 
every energy is being directed:to redeem that pledge to the last degree and with 
all promptness. At the beginning of his acministration President Taft secured 
from Cengress the establishment o2 en economy and efficiency commission. 
It made a comprehensive survey of activities, organization and personnel of the 
whole Government establishment. The report on that survey was printed, 
but I believe never made public. But it is available, and can be consulted to 
determine where wastages and overlappings of function are. 


A splendid beginning toward real co-ordination has been made 
in the passage of the Budget Law and the appointment of General 
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Dawes as Budget Director. Another auspicious event was the 
prompt removal of a bureau chef who was discovered to be “‘stall- 
ing” the President’s plans. A iew more such examples and the 
baleful influences of the Washington bureaucracy will be seriously 
curtailed if not largely offset. 

Herbert Hoover gave a striking illustration of the need of 
‘co-ordination in his address at the Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia. 
He said: 

I have daily evidence in the Department of Commerce of all these forces. 
The question of governmental aids -o navigation is not particularly a great 
question in governmental functions. ut at least it is a trial to the hearty 
mariner. He must obtain his dome:tic caarts from the Department of Com- 
merce. His foreign charts he obtains from the Navy Department. His 
nautical almanac he gets from the Netionel Observatory, and he will, in certain 
circumstances, obtain his sailing directions from the Army. In a fog he will 
get radio signals both from the Navr and the Department of Commerce. He 
will listen to fog horns and look fcr lights and buoys provided him by the 
Department of Commerce; and if hs ship sinks, his life will be saved by the 
Treasury. He will anchor at the direction of the Army but he may rely on the 
Treasury to enforce their will. His oilers and life boats are inspected by the 
Department of Commerce; his crew certiticated by one, member on Commerce, 
signed off in the presence of another, insp2cted at sailing by the Treasury, and 
on arrival by the Department of Labor. In fact, he has relations with three | 
other departments. In certain circumstances he is related to the Department 
of State and also has a relationsh:p with the Department of Agriculture. 
There was a bill in Congress last session, which if it had passed, would have 
brought him within the last department that had neglected him, That was 
the Department of the Interior. 


President Harding’s observetions and those of Secretary Hoover 
apply with equal force to all brenches of government, federal, state, 
and municipal, and it is to be hoped that the President’s policy 
will be closely followed by governcrs and mayors throughout the 
land for the need for economy and efficiency is everywhere most 
urgent. ‘To date, the movement has made greater headway in the 
states, notably in the case of Ilinois under the administration and 
leadership of Governor Lowder, than in the cities, but it is bound 
to come and the mayor who first establishes his administration 
upon a basis of scientific co-orcination and classification will make 
for himself a high place in the history of municipal regeneration 
and advance. 
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As one result of the situation described by President Harding 
we find according to the National Federation of Federal Employees 
that the official records of the United States Civil Service Commis- ` 
sion, the Congressional Joint Commission on Reclassification, and 
other similar agencies, reveal conditions such as these: 

About 50,000 men and women empioyed by the government at less than 
a living wage. 

As many as ro or 12 different rates of pay for the same work. 

Scientists and highly trained workers of many callings paid less than 
common laborers. 

No future for employees appointed on merit, because the best positions are 
_ filled by political appointees. 

A 40 per cent turnover in the government service, at a cost of millions of 
dollars to the government. 


We reed spend no time trying to fnd out which of these several 
conditions is the more likely to break down, sound public service. 
No citizen concerned about the welfare cf his community wants 
the service to be thus jeopardized. No taxpayer wants to see his 
money continuously put' into an old and worn-out machine; and 
certainly no truly interested employee wants to continue to, work 
under the inequalities, injustices, and disheartening conditions 
that now exist. 

Fortunately two great national bodies are devoting a large 
measure of time and attention to the solution of these phases of 
the present unsatisfactory status of the public service, the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States and the National Federation of 
Federal Employees representing respectively the employer and the 
employed. 

Adequate and equitable pay for the army of government 
employees is strongly urged by the chamber’s Committee on Budget 
and Efficiency as one of a series of proposals for a complete recasting 
‘of the federal civil service. Its report was sent out to a referendum 
vote of the industrial and commercial organizations within the 
-chamber’s membership. It presents nine recommendations deal- 
ing with reclassification of personnel and related problems. The 
purpose was to ascertain the opinion of business organizations 
respecting the recommendations made by the committee. The 
propositions voted on were: 
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I. The present system uncer which personnel for the federal 
civil service is secured and menag2d should be recast. The vote 
was 1,695 for and 23 against. 

TI. Adequate and uriform pay ander essentially like scaiditons 
should be established as a fundamental principle for the federal 
service through reclassification and regrading. Vote: 1,6524 to 434. 

III. Reclassificaticn shoulc be by statute based on investiga- 
tions already made and further investigation by the Civil Service 
Commission. Vote: 1,362 to 198. 

IV. Reélassification should be installed by the commission and 
the Budget Bureau and the currert correction made by Congress 
aided by these agencies. Vote: 1,510 to 60. 

© V. Promotion should be given statutory recognition as the 

preferred method for filling vacancies, with lines of promotion . 
clearly defined and promotions made upon the basis of proved 

` merit under civil service regaletions. Vote: 1,649 to 39. 

_ VL All administrative officers not responsible for determining 
policies should ‘be included under civil service rules. Vote: 1,544 
to 135. 

VII. Transfers between departments should be regulated by 
executive orders consistent with the civil service law. Vote: 
1,680 to 13. 

VIII. Efficiency records should be developed by the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission. Vote: 1,6 53 to 48. 

IX. Removal of an employze should be possible upon a written 
statement of reasons to the employee with opportunity for written 
reply, but without right of appeal above the head of the department. 
Vote:' 1,4814 to 173%. 

These propositions represent the underlying principles of a 
sound policy of public-service employment and their more general 
observance in the various brarches of government would represent 
a great step toward truly efficient and economical administration 
of public affairs. 

In support of its recommendations the chamber’s committee 
urged that l 


the personnel problem of an enterprise waich engages the services of more than 
half a million employes cannot be minim zed, if the public which foots the bills 
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in ever increasing amounts jor government costs is ever to receive a reasonable 
return on its investment. Recent developments make it not only opportune 
but imperative that business now give this matter the thoughful consideration 
which it deserves. 


It is most significant that tais report should declare, as it did 
with strong emphasis that — 


in private industriel and commercial life, the innumerable questions relating 
to the efficient utilization of the operating and managing forces of the organiza- 
tion are now accepted as of vital importance to successful management of the 
business. In this field of administration of the public business government 
has lagged far behind. Witk the passage of time the statute books have become 
filled with a mass of varying directory or prohibitory decisions of Congress 
which today seriously hamper any successful handling of recognized problems 
of admittedly primary impcrtance in establishing a businesslike administration 
of the federal service. 


It is equally important and significant that the recommendations 
should be so overwhelmingly approved by the constituent members 
scattered all over the country and representing every section. 
With reference to ics recommendation that adequate and uni- 
form pay under like conditions should be established the committee 
‘maintained that. | 
‘it is an elementary proposition that a body of employes permeated with a sense 
of unjust and inequitable -reatment by the employer in the primary matter 
of just pay for services rendered will be inefficient and expensive. Present 
conditions in the federal service as to fixation of salary rates are perpetual 
incitemeats to discontent end half-hearted effort and an undoubted source of 
great waste of public money. 


An important recommendation of the committee was the one 
having to do with inclusion within the civil service of administrative 
officers not charged with determining matters of policy. With 
respect to this suggestion the committee said: 


One.of the most serious handicaps to both economy and efficiency in the 
federal service is undoubtedly to be found in the practical exclusion from the 
permanent civil service of a very large part, if not practically all, of the adminis- 
trative offices of real distirction. No one would suggest that Cabinet officers 
and their immediate assistants should be other than the personal selection of 
the President-or of themse-ves, and permanency in the highest positions in the ' 
foreign service of the Depertment of State, such as ambassadars and ministers, 
probably will have to come asa matter of practice rather than Jaw or executive 
rule. . There still remain, however, a very large number of positions which 


of 
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belong properly with the permarent operating force of the government and 
should be so recognized. These inc’ude principally such local offices as post- 
masters of the first, second and third classes. Appointments to these offices 
continue to be made almost witkcut exception on the basis of political favor. 
Each change in administration, particularly if it involves a change in party, 
means a wholesale overturn in this personnel. This waste is tremendous and 
obvious. 

President Harding’s recent executive order concerning post- 
-masters is in direct line with zhe chamber’s thought. Already a 
beginning has been made und2r an administration that was not 
regarded as so friendly to the Merit System as some of its predeces- 
sors. According to Mark Sullivan. since President Wilson’s order 
on the subject, excluding the eleven southern states, out of a total 
of 1,592 postmasters appointed, 598 were Democrats and 846 were. 
Republicans. In Massachusetts zo out of 28 appointees were 
Republicans. , l 


It is interesting to note what keiken the National Federation 
of Federal, Employees is asking Congress to exact. It covers the - 
following main points: 

1. Reclassification of all positions in the civil service, every- 
where throughout the United States. 

2. A salary scale which fixes pey by the skill and training re- 
quired for the work, with a minimum rate of not less than the 
cost of living as determined by official investigations. 

3. Appointments and promotions on proved’ qualification, 
determined and regulated by th2 Federal Civil Service Commission. 

4. Removal of inefficient employees in accordance with stand- 
ards of efficiency, controlled by the Civil Service Commission. 

5. Opportunity for advancement, of pay within a grade, accord- 
ing to efficiency. 

6. Equal compensation anc equal opportunity for promotion 
irrespective of sex. 

7. A uniform efficiency rating s»stem, to be established by the 
Civil Service Commission, with records accessible to employees 
and provision for appeal to the commission. 

8. Transfers between departmerts at higher rates of pay. 

g. Administration of the salary provisions by a central agency, 
which can keep the classifications up to date. 
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How significant that these two bodies agree so closely not only 
with each other, but with those who have been contending so 
faithfully for the Merit System so many years. If any argument 
were needed as to the general soundness of their contention that 
merit and fitness should be the basis of appointment, we. have it in 

‘the vast army of employees involved and the importance of their 
duties and that those most concerned, employers, emplovees, and 
the public alike, agree substantially on the essential principle. 
When it comes to putting some of these principles into effect a 
greater difference of opinion becomes manifest. The reclassifica- 
tion hearings at Washington are at an end and the burning question 
now is what sort of bill will be evolved by the Civil Service com- 
mittees of the two houses from their conferences. It is confidently 
believed by the federal employees that the joint measure will 
include the best features of the Sterling-Lehlbach bills, among 
these the Federal Wage Board with employee representation. 
thereon. : 

Hezrings on the several reclassification measures which have 
been carried on since May 17 by the Committees on Civil Service 
of the Senate and House, in joint session, with Senator Sterling 
presiding, came to an end June 15. The closing session was given 
over for the greater part to taking the testimony of a witness who 
is thoroughly conversant with the intricacies of reclassiication— 
E. O. Griffenhagen, of Chicago, formerly consulting engineer fo the 
Congressional Joint Commission on Reclassificatior. 

In Mr. Griffenhagen’s judgment the Wood bill, the House 
counterpart of the Smoot measure, is only an appraisement and not 
areclassification. A reclassification measure should be a regrouping 
with regard to duties, whereas the Wocd bill groups positions 
according to their money value without any relation whatever ta 
their duties. The looseness of description and the failure to provide 
for adequate grades were bad enough to‘start with, he said, but 
the present confusion would be still further increased by the 
administration of the Smoot-Wood proposals, because these bills 
leave further administration principally in the hands of the depart- 
ment heads. These officials would have different views as to 
allocation, and a different system would be adopted in each depart- 


zá 
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ment. ‘‘There must,” he said, “de a central classifying agency. 
If left to the department heads ycu will have as many brands of 
allocation as you have departments. The Wood bill provides no 
plan or machinery fcr salary adjustments or ‘reductions within 
_ grades. It offers no prospect of fundamental improvement in 
employment conditions.” 

Compensation is another phas2 of the present status of the 
public service crying aloud fcr attention. ‘Adequate and uniform 
pay,” is the first plank of the Chamber of Commerce. ‘Equal 
pay for equal worz,” is the basis o: the Philadelphia commission’s 
report on classification prepared by the Griffenhagen Associates. 
In the words of the report of the chamber, “it is an elementary 
proposition that € body of employees permeated with a sense of 
unjust and inequitable treatment Ey the employer in the primary 
matter of just pay for services rendered will be inefficient and expen- 
sive. Present conditions in the federal service as to fixation: of 
salary rates are & perpetual incitement to discontent and half- 
nenied. effort, and an undoubted source of great waste of public 
money.” The same is true of every state and municipal service 
and if we are to get a hundred cents’ value for every dollar 
expended the government must show that it values service at 
roo per cent. 

Times change and conditions improve, alienek some of us who 
are close to the machinery are more apt. to see the revolution of the 
wheels rather than the product of the energy produced. 

If one were disposed to feel thet there had been no progress, 
no development in the prosecution and development of the public 
service, let him read Sir Algernon West’s Coniemporary Portraits. 
He declares that Fe was not quite sure that he did not enter the 
. British public service at one of its worse periods when the clerks 
really deserved the jokes leveled at their heads. Rumor gives one 
of them, probably unfairly, to the credit of Sir. Thomas Farrer: 
“Why are government clerks like the fountains in Trafalgar 
Square ?—Because they play all day from ro to 4.” Or take 
Charles Lamb’s description cf his day’s work at the East India 
House, where the clerks.who presented themselves before 10 were 
-given their breakfasts: 
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From ten to eleven 
- Eat breakfast fer seven; 
From eleven to noon 
Think I’d come too scon; 
` ; From noon till one 

Think what’s to be dons; 
_From one to two 

Find nothing to do; 
From two to three 
Think it’ll be 

A very great bore 

To stay till four. 


Purch also was severe: “Clerk in government office, being 
offered a cup of coffee after lunch, declines with horror—My dear 
: fellow, it will keep me awake all the afternoon.’” 

“What are your holidays?” 

“Oh, ah, every day from ro to 4 and all day Sunday.” 

The Owl, a paper edited by Evelyn Ashley, who was Lord 
Palmerston’s secretary, Drummond Wolff, Lord Wharncliffe, and 
others, ae this “advice to a young clerk by an old one.” 
It said: 


Avoid the reputation of writing quickty, ataie the longest thing will 
be given you to copy, and you will be left working while your colleagues go to 
dinner. Establish on your first arrival the reputation of coming late; if 
punctuai at first you will fnd it difficult te correct so pernicious a habit. 

Recollect that a clerk worthy of the name obtains three leaves annually— 
regular leave, extra leave sick leave, and so on. Remember how Dickens 
talked of the young man’s office day, in which he stepped out a good deal and 
stepped back very little. Zall your.chief by his Christian name—or nickname 
—jf shortsighted, call him Buz; if lame, Hoppy is not inappropriate. 


` When in the admiralty, Sir Algernon says he had made friends 
with Frederick Locker, who in those youthful days was very 
original and entertaining. He always wore gloves while performing 
his clerical duties, for fear, he said, he should soil his hands and have. 
to ring the bell and send for the chief clerk if he wanted a clean 
towel or a fresh piece cf soap. In later life he delighted the world 
with his brilliant verses and cheery “confidences.” 
Sir Algernon also Las an entertaining story of manners at the 
Foreign Office, where in Victorian days the staff were not precisians. 


+. 
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Aukase had to be issued, “Clerks are not to walk about the passages 
‘in their shirt sleeves,” but this was often disobeyed. l 
On » broiling day the chairman’s private secretary came into the board- 
<- room in his shirt sleeves. Montgomery, in his fascinating little stammer, 
called him back as he was leaving the room, saying, “Mr. ——, should it be any 
convenience to you to come in without your trousers, pray do not let any con- 
sideration for the board prevent your doirg so.” 


Lord Welby, a Treasury officiai, was notorious for the chaos 
of his table. At the time of the Wainwright murder, when the poor 
victim’s limbs weré cut up and distributed, a cynical colleague was 
heard to say, “What & iool the murderer was—if he had put the 
body on Welby’s table it would never have been discovered.” 

- No one can seriously contend for a moment that conditions even 
remotely similar to these ‘now exist in the American public service. 
Here and there perchance one may find an exception, but by and 
large the great mass o: public emp-_oyees, and I speak from long- 
time observation, are hard working, even where grossly underpaid. 

There is one phase of the problem of efficiency we must not 
overlook, and that is the failure of the appointing officer to exercise 
his power of removal. During the probationary period that power 
is unrestricted and unrestrained. And yet how seldom is it used! 
In the wise and couragecus words o: the New York commission, 
an administrative head who retains a competitive appointee in office beyond 
the three months’ probationary period acknowledges by that retention the 
fitness of such appointee. A civil service commission has a brief time in which 
to ascertain the qualificaticns of an applicant for appointment, while supervi- 
sion by the officer under whom the appoinéze serves, constituting a performance 
of duty examination which specifically extends through the probationary 
period, and thereafter as long as the emplcyee remains under the officer. It is 
then laxity of administration or inefficiency on the part of the head of an office, 
or his unwillingness to act, rather than tke merit system which is responsible 
for retaining an incompetent employee. 


Even after the probationary period has passed, there is ample 
opportunity for the real executive, who is therefore the ccurageous 
executive, to rid himself oz incompetents. The real truth of the mat- 
ter, except where politics are involved, is that the average bureau 
head is timid or mistakenly kindhearted or more interested in the 7 
bureaucracy than in the public service and so asks for an additional 
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clerk rather than rid himself of a poor one. Guns Joli be $ a 

part of the equipment of every public administration. 
Women are an important phase of the present status of the 

public service. The records of the Federal Civil Service Commis- 


- sion show that an increasing number of them are being appointed 


in the government service to positions which require technical or 
scientific training. Opportunities for women in such positions the 
commission points out would be increased if a larger proportion of 
those who attend the colleges and universities pursued technical 
and scientific courses. The commission opens all of its examina- 
tions to women; but the heads of departments have the legal right 
to specify the sex desired when they request a certification of eli- 
gibles and they exercise that right. It is true that for the higher 
places they are still likely to choose men, unless some woman in the 
office in which the vacancy exists has proved herself so valuable 
that she has attracted the attention of her chief and is promoted. 


Mrs. Gardener, a Federal Civil Service Commissioner, said: 


T have long lists sent in by the Departments of women holding executive 

positions. Some claim that the higher opportunities never happen to be open 
to women. But they are open. For example, five women were appointed in 
1920 to the examining corps of the United States Patent Office. The examina- 
tion for this position is one of unusual difficulty, for it is intended to be such 
that only graduates of a high-grade technical school can pass it. 
The five women appointees were chosen from seven who passed the 
examination in a class of twenty-four women applicants. During 
the same year seventy men passed the examination, and sixty-one 
of them were appointed. Only eighteen of the male applicants 
failed to pass, for the character of the test is well known and the 
examination is not undertaken by men- who have not received the 
training demanded. 

Women are citizens—they have been that, lo! these many days. 
They are now voting citizens. Moreover, they are achieving eco- 
nomic and industrial independence and they will compete to an 
increasing degree with men. ‘The federal commission has very 
wisely issued a letter in which it says: 


The purpose of this communication is to suggest the advisability of 
recommending to women students in preparatory schools and in colleges the 
advantage of pursuing technical and scienċific courses rather than the purely 
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academic courses. , The Commission kelieves that the changing conditions are 
‘not peculiar to the Government service, but are found in private employ as 
well; that the war experience of employers generally has had the effect of 
‘removing in considerzble measure any prejudice which may have existed 
against, the employment of women for technical and scientific work. 


Theré is. ‘no ‘question about the intelligence and loyalty of 

women. . They arz persistent ard careful and unless men look to 
their laurels (if they still wear them) they will soon be displaced by 
“ women in many branches of the public service. 
-There are othe: phases of the present status of the public service 
-including Postmaster General Hays’s ambition “to humanize the 
post office,” but I feel I have already overstepped the bounds of a 
reasonable patience—so I will stop with the query of my long-time 
friend and co-worker, Colonel William Gorham Rice: “Does any 
other subject warrant greater attention from the individual citizen 
and the individua. taxpayer of the state than that of the operation 
of the civil service as a whole upon the basis laid down in the New 
York constitution—that of merit and fitness?” 
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A society may be correctly characterized as: (1) a class; (2) a whole; (3) an.. 
individual; and (4) a system. Cen it be also {5) a compound? It cannot be a 
member of itself for this would violate the “vicious circle” principle. It may bė said, 
to be homogeneous with its members. But the question is whether the distinguishing 
functions of a social whole are of the same type as that of a wholeman. The principle 
of unity may be (a) of a different type, (b) quantitatively different, (c) higher than, 
or (d) ‘lower than, its members. Our minds should be rid of the assumption that a 
more inclusive whole must be of a higher order. It is'possible to regard society as 
different in type from a man, as was done in the medieval conception of the universal 
community. Therefore the unity of society is not necessarily the same as unity of 
mind. Nor is it possible to contend that society and man are quantitatively different. 
As to higher and lower, the more unified and more versatile are higher, and owing to 
the complexity of our life a human “cell” belongs to many bodies, so that tke firm 
hold on the parts is lost and the unity which distinguishes developed organisms does 
not exist. Moreover, the approach in meckanized industry to Ae solidarity of an 
organism may debase the members of it. It seems clear that the things which a 
social group can do are less worth coing thar. what a man at his best cando. Social 
groups are wholes, but they are wholes of an inferior type. Is society a mind? Yes, ` 
if we refer to the lower functions or habits, cr abstract functions as unifed control . 
but not the higher unities. A caution must be made against personification which 
leads to superstitious veneration and idolatry. Finally, the social mind must refer 
to the difference in behavior due to social causes. The social mind is therefore not'a 
new being of a higher order. ia 





It appears that a society may significantly and correctly be 
characterized ‘as: (1) a class, (2) a whole, (3) an individual, and 
(4) a systern. It remains to be seen whether a society is (5) a 
compound, in the sense of. being a whole of the same kind as its 
human members. ' 

We have first to note that there is nc a priori reason why this 
should be the case. It does not cccur to us to call an alphabet 
a compound or collective letter; or the row a collective book;. or 
the army a collective soldier. It is, therefore, not necessary, on the’ 
face of it, that a whole composed of men should be a collective 
man; or that a whole of wills should be a will; or a whole of minds, . 
a mind; or a whole of purposes, a purpose. Indeed, judging by 
the foregoing analogies, the presumption would seem to be against. 
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yen the other hand, we do appear to have organisms composed 
yrganisms, so thet we cannot regard the question as closed. 

k: Y We have next to note that a whole cannot.be a member of 
‘itself. This is the so-called “vicious-circle” principle” Mankind 
` cannot be a man in the sense of £ member of the species. The 
. American nation cannot be an American of whom the census would 
take account. The American minc cannot be one of those “best 
minds” that make up the Republican Party. The mind of Presi- 
dent Harding’s Cabinet cannot, lika the Vice-President, attend as 
an extra member at the conference table. In conceiving of a 
compound we must, therefore, be careful to avoid this offense 
against logic. There are still, however, several senses in which 
a whole may duplicate its members. 

In the first place, it may be said to be homogeneous with its 
members. This isa self-evident truth; but, even so, it is important 
to extricate it and set it down by~itszlf, lest too much be made of it. 
A forest, being composed of trees, may be said to be arboreal; `a 
pack of dogs is canine; a nation of men, human. This means 
absolutely nothing more thar that a society of minds is a society 
of minds. Another way of expressing the same thing is to speak of 
“social mentality”; or, more simply but more ambiguously, 
“social mind.” This last mode of expression is possible owing to 
the fact that the word “mind” is used both as an ordinary common 
noun to which the indefinite particle is commonly prefixed, or, 
which is commonly used in the p_ural, as when one says, “two 
minds are better than one,” and also as a “substantive term,”” 
like “water,” “salt,” or “oxygen,” as when one speaks of mind as 
the correlative of matter. The ambiguity is rendered even more 
subtle and elusive by the fact that it is possible to use the indeñnite - 
article with a substantive term. ‘Thus one may speak of “a salt”. 
or “an acid” when one means to refer to a variety of the kind. So, 
similarly, one may speak of “a mind,” meaning a variety of the 
mental kind; and the expression ‘a social mind” would be perfectly 

xTt is formulated by Whitehead and Russell as follows: “Whatever involves al] 
of a collection must not be ore of the collectioa.” Principia Mathematica, 1910, p. 40. . 

2 Cf, Keynes; of. cit., p. 12. 

3 The same ambiguity attaches to “life,” ‘‘soul,” and other words. 
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correct in this sense, as referring to one of the varieties of social 
mentality.t But it is more common in such cases to use the definite 
article, as when one speaks of “the scientific mind,” or “the infant 
mind.” Social mind, in this sense, then, there undoubtedly is. 
The fact is important and well worth studying; but the proof of 
the fact is not important because once its meaning is clear there 
cannot be the slightest doubt about it. 
"There is unquestionably something more that lurks in the back- 
ground and furnishes the real bore of contention. There is a 
sense in which the question, “Is there a social mind ?” still remains 
unanswered. This residual question can be expressed as follows: 
“Is a society a member of the same class as its members?” This 
does not necessarily involve a vicious circle. The members of a 
` whole, such as the American nation, can belong also to a more 
extended and definitive class or species, such as mankind; and at 
the same time the whole itseli, the American nation, can be said to 
be a member of this same larger class without being said to be 
a member of itself. Nations and men, in other words, can without 
logical offense be said to be fellow-members of mankind.” 

But there is another and perhaps clearer way of putting our 
residual question, as follows: “Is the unity or ccliective novelty 
of a society of the same type as that of its constituent minds?” A 
mind, in the ordinary man-wcman-or-child sense, is a whole which 
is distinguished from its elements by novel and peculiar functions 
of its own, such as thinking or willing. Minds of this order are 
then constituents of a whole which we call a society, and this in 
turn will have its own novel and peculiar functions. Since the 
novel and peculiar characteristics of a whole give it its unity, let us 
speak of them simply as constituting the principle of unity of any 
given whole. The question is, then, whether the novel and dis- 
tinguishing functions, or the principle of unity, of a social whole is 
of the same type as that of a whole man or a whole woman or a 
whole child. 

Or a man could be said to have ‘‘a social mind” when his mind was of the social 
type. 

j 2 Provided, of course, mankind is not construed as the sum of men, women, and 


children. Similarly the sum of legc? persons would include both a man and also a 
corporation of which he was a member. ; 
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I have said “of the same type” because it is clear that they’ 
cannot be strictly the same.t There seem to be at least four possi- ` 
bilities which it is useful to distinguish. First, (a) the principles 
of unity may not be of the same type at all. Fourteen persons 
going up in an elevator compose’an aggregate weight of one ton; 
but the unity of a person and the unity of a ton are so utterly 
incommensurable that it is meaningless to speak of one in terms of 
another, even in the most qualified‘sense. Similarly the pictures ` 
in an exhibit may corapose one thousand yards of canvas, the 
whole being entirely lacking in the aesthetic unity that distinguishes 
the members. Or two thousand Harvard students may be so- 
arranged in position and costume as to.compose a letter “H,” 
though the unity of tae student himself is neither literate nor 
aspirate. ; 

Second, (b) the principles of unity may be of the same type, 
and differ only quantitatively. In the frontispiece to the original 
edition of Hobbes’s Leviathan, the commonwealth or body politic is 
represented as a gigantic human figure made up of smaller human 
figures. The form of crganization is the same in the two cases, 
the only difference being one of size. Similarly there are big 
fortunes composed cf little fortures, big spaces composed of little 
spaces, big numbers composed of little numbers, or buckets of 
. water composed of crops. In these cases it is undoubtedly appro- 
priate to use the same common noun for the inclusive group as for 
the component members, provided the noun is qualified as to 
magnitude. a 

Our third and ‘fourth alternatives are alike in that in both cases 
the unity of the whole and of the member are qualitative varieties 
of the same type, varieties which may be arranged in an ascending 
and descending scale of development. We shall then have as our 
third alternative, (c) the case in which the principle of unity of the 
whole is higher than that of its members; and as our fourth alterna- 
tive, (d) the case in which the principle of unity of the whole is 
lower than that of its members. Let us now illustrate these’ two 


* For the obvious reason thet the members of the more inclusive whole are more 
complex than those of the included whole. Furthermore, it is only in so far as a society 
has properties, numerically, if not qualitatively different from those of its members 
that it deserves the name cf whele at all. 
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last alternatives from the feld of biology, which will afford us a 
natural approach to th= social application. 

c) The third alternative, in which the principle of unity of the 
whole is higher than that of its members, is illustrated by the rela- 
tion of the plant or auimal organizm to its component cells. We 
shall have to thread our way carefully here, because in these days 
it is as customary among biologists to think of an organism as a 
Society of cells as it is among sociologists to think of a society as a 
single organism. The fact is that these terms, like the term 
“individual,” have ceased to have more than a relative value. 
Hence it is necessary =o use terms like cell, alga, ant-colony, man, 
America, etc., which refer to particular instances. Among the’ 
algae, the botanists describe an Alpine aquatic plant known as the 
Hydrurus foetidus, which is made up of a colony of unicellular algae 
which have lost their independence and assumed specialized func- 
tions relative to the life of the plant asa whole. When the Hydru- 
rus organism is fully famed the component unicellular algae have as 
a group become more heterogeneous, but at the same time each in 
itself has become more homogeneous and primitive. It has proved - 
possible in the case of another alga, Cladophora, to reverse this 
process of assimilatioa. The compound organism has a definite 
plant jorm with an attached base and a growing apex, and the com- 
ponent cells are subordinated in structure and function to the life 
of the whole., When. however, the plant is put in a strong salt 
solution it is transformed into a mere aggregate of unicellular algae, 
each cell proceeding to set up in business for itself with its own base 
and its own apex.” ' 

Or to bring out the same fact we may express the plant as a sum 
of relations to diverse aspects of its environment, to gravity, soil, 

. moisture, light, etc. In the plant organism as a whole all of these 
different relations ar2 functionally represented and co-ordinated. 
But the specialized part of the plant is limited to some one of 
these relations, and is a comparatively primitive unit of life.? 
Similarly an animal organism can both see and hear; but the ear 
is blind, and the eye is deaf. = 


1 Cf, J. B. Farmer, Plazt Life Home University Library), 1913, chap. iv. 
~ 3Cf. J. M. Coulter, Plant Relations, r1gco, Introduction, chap. viii, and passim. 
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We have here, then, cases in which a living whole is a more 
advanced variety of the same type as its components.* 

d) For an admiratle example of the fourth alternative in 
which the more inclusive whois is of a lewer variety than its mem- 
ber I am indebted to a study by Professor W. M. Wheeler, called 
The Ant-Colony as an Organism? Having defined organism to 
mean a co-ordinated system of activities directed to its own nourish- 
ment, reproduction, and protection, the author then goes on to 
show that the ant-colony takes as a unit exhibits not only these 
fundamental characteristics common to all organisms, but also 
many of the more specialized characteristics found in plants and 
animals. The colony maintains its identity and resists dissolu- 
tion or fusion with other colonies. In its nest it has a shell like a 
mollusk. This nest is built tcward the sun, or is heliotropic. In 
the division between the motker queen and the virgin males and 
females, who are devoted to wcrking and fighting, the colony 
manifests the duality between the germ plasm and the soma., 
Similarly, the ant-colonv manizests many of the specific character- 
istics of growth, restitution of lost parts, recapitulation, and other 
distinctive organic phenomena. . 

But what has interested me most in this illuminating analysis 
is a point which the author hes not emphasized. In so far as we 
regard the ant-colony as an individual organism, we find it to be of a 
lower variety than its componenis. An ant-colony, in other words, 
is a less developed animal than an ant. ‘‘Undoubtedly,” says our 
author, “if we could see it acting in its entirety, the ant-colony 
would resemble a gigantic foraminiferous Rhizopod, in which 
the nest would represent the shell, the queen the nucleus, the 
mass of ants the plasmcdium and the files of workers, which are 
continually going in and out of the nest, the pseudopodia.”3 Now 

1 This is true whether we think of tk2 component cells in their form as subordinate 
parts of the multicellular alga, or in their independent form as unicellular algae. 

2 The Journal of Morphology, XXII (1911), 307-25. 

300p. cit., p. 312. Professor WŁeeler reZers to tae more comprehensive colonial 
_ individuals ás more “efficient” (p. 324). Buz apparently simpler (such as unicellular) 

forms of life are just as efficient as the higher forms, if we mean capacity to survive. 


Perhaps it is the very primitiveness of the colony that constitutes its strength. Cf. 
J. B. Farmer, of. cit., pp. 55—56. 
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I do not know as much as i wish I did regarding the characteristics 
of the foraminiferous Rhizcpod, but I find that it is classified among 
the protozoa, which I presume is sufficient to establish its inferiority 
in the scale of animal.life to the proverbial ant. 
We have here, I believe, a clue of first-rate importance for the 
clarification of our question. It should rid our minds wholly of the 
assumption, which is both natural and habitual, that a more 
inclusive whole must be a whole of a higher order. We have now 
seen that just the opposite may be the case. If a colony of ants 
- may compose a big but rather rickety Rhizopod, so an organiza- 
tion of men may conceivably compose nothing better than an 
overgrown Hydrurus. In fact there is no logical reason why even 
“the Absolute,” much overrated in certain philosophical circles, 
should not be something even more primitive than the Hydrurus. 
We should now be equipped to face the question of the similarity 
between a social whole and one of its human members. Having 
distinguished the four logical alternatives among which the truth 
lies, the rest should be appealed to the evidence of fact. Is a 
social whole a mind, or a person, or a will, in the sense in which © 
these terms are understood when applied to men? We shall do 
well to consider each of the alternatives in turn, though the consid- 
eration must be brief. 
` a) Is the social whole of a different type from that eA 
by men? It is clear that it may be so conceived. During the 
Middle Ages it was customary to conceive of the aggregate of men 
as composing a unity, an order, a harmony, or corporation, which 
was a partial whole within the greater whole of the world itself. 
This was called. the universal community, or realm, or church, 
or the “Commonwealth of the Human Race.”! This common- ° 
wealth was composed of men, but its unity was conceived in formal 
terms and not in the distinctive terms that give unity to a man. 
It is true that each constituent man was zlso conceived as a unity, 
order, or harmony; but the point is that it was not this that made 
him a man. The objection which some modern writers urge 
against the medieval conceptions of society is just this, that they 
z Gierke’s Political Theories of the Middie Age, Maitland’s translation, 1913, pp. 
Q, IO. 
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‘did not apply to social wholes those properties, such as mind, 
personality, and will, that distinguished the individual man. 

The importance of this consideration for our purposes lies in the 
fact that it is quite possible to attribute wholeness to society 
without attributing to it the kind of wholeness that characterizes 
its members. The conception of social mind has derived force 
quite ilegitimately from the supposition that in order to regard a 
social group as a whole of minds, being composed of minds, and 
having unity, order, and harmony, it is necessary to regard it as a 
whole mind. A society may be composed of minds, as it doubtless 
is, and a society may have unity, as it doubtless does, but these 
facts would not of themselves create the slightest presumption that 
the unity of a society is the same as the mity of a mind. 

b) Is the social whole of the same type as man, but bigger? 
Is a society a gigantic man? In general terms the answer seems 
to be clear. This view can be maintained just so far, and only so 
far as man is conceived of in terms of extensive magnitude. There 
` are two conceptions of the essential man which would prohibit this 
view altogether: the traditional view of soul-substance traceable to 
‘St. Augustine; and the modern view of consciousness as the field 
of introspection. According to the soul-substance theory, the 
` mind is a simple and indivisible activity, so that a compound soul 
would be self-contradictory; according to the introspective theory, 
the mind is private, so that a shared or common mind would be 
self-contradictory. On the other hand the view is entirely tenable 
in so far as a man is thought of primarily in terms of extensive 
magnitude. If a man is the Number 1; as when he is counted; — 
if he is six feet of stature, or 159 pounds of protoplasm, or: three 
score years and ten, or five cubic feet of flesh and bone, or has 
one hundred dollars worth of property; then the society to which 
“he belongs can readily be viewed as a bigger number, or stature, or 
weight, or age, or volume, or wealth. Cr if a man be thought of as 
the aggregate or stream of his states of mind, then a society can 
readily be viewed as a greater aggregate or ocean of states. There 
are, however, defects in these conceptions of man that would 
undoubtedly deter us from regarding a society so conceived as 
possessing the full complement of human prerogatives. 
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But what if we corceive man biologically, as the animal man ? 
Can we then view’socisty as a bigger variety of the same species? 
This, as is well knowr, has often been tried. John of Salisbury, 
in the twelfth century, and Nicholas of Cusa, in the fifteenth, made 
especially notable attempts to cofrelate the parts of the “body 
natural” and the “body politic.” According to the former writer, 
_ “the prince is the head, the senate the heart, the court the sides, 
officers and judges are the eyes, ears and tongue, the executive 
officials are the unarmed and the army is the armed hand, the 
‘financial department is belly and intestines, landfolk, handicrafts- 
men and the like are tke feet.” When these feet are in distress, as 
is so often the case, the state has gout. The ecclesiastics, using 
the same method, argued ageinst the claims of the state that if the 
emperor as well as the Dope were a head, the organism of mankind 
would be a “two-headed monster, an animal biceps.’ But such 
efforts to conceive society in the image of man were not in the end | 
successful. The state, owing to the number of its feet, turned out 
to be a centipede; and the growing strength of the imperial party 
forced the conviction that mankind did in fact have two heads. 
Thus the outcome of an effort to enhance the dignity of men was 
to conceive them as members or organs of a bicephalous centipede. 

In more recent times this mode of thought has been revived by 
Spencer and others,’ with greater plausibility, but with no greater 
eventual success. Government is the nervous system and trans- 
portation the circulatory system, until one comes to close quarters 
with them and notes how different they are. Indeed, if you 
examine Hobbes’s picture of the Leviathan with an attentive eye 
you will note that whil there is a close resemblance between the 
figure of the big man and the figures of the little men that compose 
it, there is this importart difference—that the big man has no skin. 
Now, while in a picture that may fail at first even to catch the eye, 
biologicelly it isa matte: of some importance. ' 

The factis, as will scarcely need to be argued, that whatever of 
truth there is in this view is analogical or figurative. This means 
1'As summarized by Maitlind, in Gierke, op. cét., pp: 131-32. 

2 Gierke, op. cit, p. 22. 

3 Cf. F. W. Coker’s Organısmic Theories of State, chap. iv. 
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that a society, like man, has some of the formal characteristics of 
organicity, such as control and corduction; and thatitis convenient ~ 
to represent them by that emkodimént:of them, namely man, 


` which is most familiar and striking. 


Society, then, is not a giganzic man made of little men, but 
is a whole of a type similar to that exemplified in men. Society 
‘is a whole, men are wholes; society is an organization, men are 
organizations; according to certain definitions, society is an 
organism, men are certainly organisms. -Is society a whole, or 
organization, or organism of a higher or of a lower variety than 
men? These are dur third and fourth alternatives, which we 
shall consider together. 

cd) Is the social whole a higher variety of the same type as its 
members? Is it, in-cther words, more than man, a superman ? 
Or is it a more primitive whole, resembling the plant or the infra- 
human animals? 

In making this comparison we must be careful to note both 
what we are comparing and also our standard of comparison. We 
are not comparing the component man with the group in the sense 
of all that the group contains. For obviously in that case the 
group would be all that any single man can be and incomparably 
more beside. We are comparing the component man with the 
‘group as a whole, that is, in respect of its collective novelties, or 
those characteristics possessed only by the group as such. 

As regards standards of comparison, in order to avoid arguing 
this fundamental question I shall use the terms “higher” and 
“lower” in two specified and limited senses. Adopting the common 
biological scale I shall assume “higher” means more unified and 
more versatile; and I shall regard certain activities such as will, 
reason, and the creative imagination as higher than certain others 
such as metabolism, nutrition, appetite, sense, or habit. 

First, as regards unification, what do we find? Many social 
groups only borrow their members or share them with other groups. 
In the history of human society this tends to be the case to an 
increasing degree. As has already been noted, the number of 
social groups to which any given human individual belongs tends to 
diversify and multiply; with the result that a man is not wholly 
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assimililated by any one of them, but possesses an independence 
proportional to the other grcups in which he might continue to 
function were he to be excluded from the first.t - It is doubtless true 
that one among these groups, namely the political, is designed to 
exercise supreme,control in case there is a rivalry of allegiance, but 
the fact remains that the citizen is only partially political. He 
conducts the greater part of his life in other spheres and under 
other forms of control? On the other hand there are some cases 
of social organization, such as the highly mechanized industry 
which absorbs and adapts ell of the waking hours and vital ener- 
gies of the workers, in which the component man is like the cell of 
the natural body; and in these cases owing to the greater diversity 
of function manifested by the industry as a whole as compared with 
the worker, the social group would doubiless. rightly be regarded 
as superior to the man. But if a cell were to belong to.several 
natural bodies, passing freely from one to another, and thus having 
a career of its own independent of that of any one oi these bodies, 
it would be analogous to the case of the more developed member 
of modern society, who may be an American, a Republican, a 
Hoosier, a Mason, a farmer, a fether, and many other things 
beside. A body composed of such cells would have lost that vital 
unity, that firm hold of the whole on the part, which distinguishes 
all developed organisms from those mere agglomerations of cells 
which mark the lowest forms of plant life.3 

It may be objected that while the parts of a man are more 
intimately united than the parts of a society, this is far more than 
offset by the greater diversity of the latter: But this objection 
has force only in so far as what is included in the social group is 
substituted for the functions and properties of the group as a whole. 


1 Economic interdependence is not Ciminisied; it is doubtless increased, But in 
highly developed communities the economic group is only one of many to which a man 
belongs. 

2 In other words while admitting sccial pluralism, I should not concede what I 
understand to be the contention of Laski and others that the conceation of the state 
implies.nc priority of authority. Cf. H. J. Laski; Studies in the Problems of Sover- 
eignty, 1917; Authority in the Modern State, 1919. f 

3 CE, eg., Chlomydomonas Brannii, J. B. Farmer, Plant Life (Home University 
Library), p. 32. 
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` One may readily be coniused by the spell of such expressions as 
“the national life’ or “humanity.” How infinitely richer, it may 
“be objected, is the national life than that of any of its members? - 
But one who voices such an objection betrays the fact that he is 
thinking of the American nation, for example, in terms of every- 
thing that is American instead of just those things which are 
national. Only a very small fraction of the things which Americans 
do can be said to be done by the nation as.such. The nation does, 
perhaps, own the national forests, or claim cablerights on the 
island of Yap, or return to.a state of normalcy; in any case, the 
nation does not seek office, or beat its wife or study Einstein, though 
these are all things that are done by members of the American 
nation. I do not for a moment question the superiority of one 
hundréd million men to one; indeed, as I shall presently repeat, 
the very point of my argument is that in so far as society is exalted 
and admirable it is as a plurality rather than as a unity. I am not 
doubting the superiority of many forces to one. I am, however, 
questioning the superiority of the joint physiognomy compos by 
all-to the face of the single concrete and natural man. 

There is a further point that is implied in an example used a few 
moments ago, and deserving of special emphasis. In so far as 
social organizations like the mechanized industry approach the 
single human organism in the solidarity of their unity, they debase 
their members; precisely as unicellular plants surrender many of 
their functions when they are incorporated into multicellular plants. 
A well-known example of this is found in what is called the “regi- 
mentation” of a well-disciplined army. In case the sum of all 
the activities, economic, social, intellectiual, or artistic, of a number 
of human beings were thus organized, the whole of each of these 
originally and potentially human beings would be reduced to being, 
a fraction of some human function. The result would be to make 
one man grow where several thousand or million grew before. And 
the chances are that this sole survivor would be considerably less 
oi a man, save only in stature, than those whom he absorbed. 

For when we come to apply our second standard of comparison, 
it seems to be clear that the things which a social group as such can 


a 
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do are rather less wor-h doing than the things which a man at his 
best cando. Just as what an ant-hill does is cruder and more plant- 
like than what an ant does, so what a group does is more animal- 
like than what a man does. I do not suppose that anyone would 
claim that even a society of artists can paint a picture, or that even 
a national research council can make a scientific discovery. It 
is fairly clear that you cannot divide a syllogism between three 
men having the first think the major premise, the second the minor 
premises, and the third the conclusion. The links that unite men 
into groups, many and strong though they be, do not seem to be 
refined enough to guide a train of reasoning. It is equally incorrect, 
in my judgment, to speak of a social group as self-conscious, be- 
cause the peculiar relations: o? selective experience and memory, 
and the correlations, ož implicit speech and hearing that constitute 
“talking to one’s self,” are internal to the life-history and mechanism 
of a single organism.t Indeed I should be ‘inclined to say, for rea- 
‘sons that I cannot here make wholly clear, that a social group can- 
not act purposively. “hose threads of connection which unite the 
past with the present and invest experience with meaning or which 
unify a general tendercy with the acts waich are selected as its 
means, seem to me tc be threads of connection that lie wholly 
within an organism integrated by a single nervous system.” 

Social groups, on tke other hand. do grow, migrate, and fight; 
and they have customs. They may be loved or hated; and they 
may be the subjects of legal rights and duties. 

We are thus led to tie following conclusion: While social groups 
may fairly bė regarded as wholes having individuality and system- 
atic-unity, and while as such they doubtiess duplicate many of 


<W. McDougall, in his Group Mind, 1920, pp. 215-17, appears to regard group | 
self-consciousness as occurring when “the idea of the people or nation as a whole is 
present to the consciousness cf individuals.” But unless one commits the fallacy of 
composition dnd attributes to the whole what is true only of the members, there is 
no self-consciousness here. Tae individual is not conscious of himself, nor the group 
of itself, but the individual (ore self) is conscious-of the group (another object). 

2 Cf. the writer’s discussims of purpose in “Docility and Purposiveness,” Psy- 
chology Review, January, 1918 and “A Behavionshe View of Purpose,” Journal of 
Philosophy, February I7, 192L i 
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the organic properties of their human members, they are wholes of a 
type inferior to the best that is typical of their human members.* 
Are we, then, to say that a society is a mind, or a person, or a 
self? That will depend on how we construe these terms. If we 
use them to refer to the lower funcitons of man, to his body as a 
quantity of matter, to his consciousness as quantity of states, or to 
- his habits, or the force which he'ezerzs, then yes. If we use them to 
-refer to certain abstract properties scch.as organization, co-ordina- 
tion, division of labor, or unified control; then again yes. But if 
we use these terms to signify the higher unities and prerogatives 
of man, then they are inapplicable to a social group.’ And it is 
certainly in this latter sense that they have commonly been em- 
ployed. For it has been inferred from their application to society 
that the social whole is therefore en end to which man may properly 
subordinate himself, or a divinity thet he may properly worship. 


There are two further topics that require brief mention if this 
paper is to escape serious misunderstanding. The first of these is 
“personification.” To personify is intentionally to apply personal 
epithets or forms of personal representation to an object that is 
known not to be a person for the purpose of developing a sentiment 
toward the object, or for the purpose of bringing it within the 
scope of certain rules of action. To describe the church as the 
“Bride of Christ,” or one’s college as one’s “alma mater,” or to 
represent America as a goddess cf Lberty, is legitimate personifica- 
tion in so far as it has the efiect of securing devotion to an object 
worthy of it. Or a corporation may be called a fictitious person 
for the purpose of indicating its Jegal status and liability as in 
certain respects identical with those of real or natural persons. The 
dangers of personification are twofold: It may secure devotion to 
an object that is unworthy of it: and it may lead to treating 
altogether as personal an object thet can only be felt as personal, 
or treated partially as personal. Xeligious or political allegiance 
may by this means be prolonged when it should have been forfeited; 

x We seem to be led to the conclusicn that a man (or it is perhaps true of any 


animal organism) is higher in type than both its included members and its including 
whole. ; ` 
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or the venerated object may be invested by superstitious belief 
with properties which it does not actually possess, so that the will 
is misled and effort misdirected. These are the two forms of idolatry 
bred by personification where this is not guarded. Both forms 
have abounded in the attitudes of men toward social wholes. 

Let me add also a word about the. socia. relations of the indi- 
vidual man. ` It is thus that we should conceive the bulk of the facts 
collected and studied by social psychologis-s. Here we conceive 
society not as whole sud generis but as a plurality of men interacting 
` with one another, and modified by one another. It is the study of 

man in the relations which he sustains wizh others of the same 
species.‘ Those who make much of. the conception of a social mind 
emphasize the fact that a man’s behavior in a group or in a crowd 
differs altogether from the same man’s behavior when alone, or at 
home. Of course it does. A man’s behevior on dry land differs 
from his behavior in water: he acts differenily indoors and out, in 
summer and in winter. A man’s behavior is always a function of 
his environment; that is one oi the things we mean by behavior. 
Most of what is interesting about the individal consists of what he 
will do under such and such circumstances. But a man’s physical 
instincts, his reactions to his physical environment, and the modifi- 
cations he acquires from them, are common_y regarded as his own; 
and similarly, it. would seem clear that a man’s human instincts, 
his reactions to another man- and what he learns from him, should 
be regarded as his—or the other man’s. Tere is no more reason 
in the one case than in the other why we shculd attribute the prop- 
erties arising from the interaction of a man and his environment 
to.a third being invoked for the purpose; unless the new properties 
which thus arise contradict those oi the man. Ji a man and a 
woman marry, the interrelation generates qualities in each; and 
these qualities should be predicated of each, as the marital qualities 
of the man or the woman. ‘There are certain characteristics, such, 
for example, as being an even number, or walking down the street 
arm in arm, that can only be attributed to the couple, and cannot 


1.For an excellent statement of this view cf social psychology, cf. F. H. Allport, 
“Behavior and Experiment in Social Psychology,” Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
IQIQ. 
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be attributed either to the man or the woman without contradicting 
his or her numerical or anatcmical properties. But I venture to | 
say that most of the interesting. and significant facts of married 
Hife are of the first rather than of the second variety; and that 
-it is more fruitful to study the history of the man and the woman 
each in the environment of the other, than to study the history of 
the couple. 

It is possible of course to use the expression “social mind” to 
describe those properties of the individual human mind which are 
relative to others of the species, as one may speak of a man’s spring 
mind or autumn mind, his before-breakfast mind or his after- 
dinner mind, his domestic mind, and his company mind. It is 
one of the unfortunate accidents of language that this is possible. 
For this is something wholly different from that social mind which 
is regarded as‘a new being of 2 higher order and which’ has consti- 
tuted the main theme of the present paper. 


1 Cf. above. 
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ABSTRACT 


Sutherland carried to completion the impulse given by Adam , Smith to the study 
of sympathy as the basic socializing force. McDougall may almost be said to have 
created social psychology, in the correct technical sense of the term, and made an 
extremely important contribution in emphasizing the significance of instincts in the 
social process. His later wozk, The Group Mind, proves to be but an elaborate sec- 
won rationalization of his ardent patriotic complex czeated by the stress of the 
world-war. ' 


HI. ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND (1852-19¢2) AND THE ROLE OF 
SYMPATHY IN POLITICAL PROCESSES 

‘One of the most extensive of English contributions to psycho- 
logical sociology was embodied in Alexande> Sutherland’s Origin 
and Growth of the Mcral Instinct? Sutherkand’s primary thesis 
is that social evolution is essentially conditioned by the growth 
of sympathy. Both ir his definition of sympathy and in his view 
of its function in socielization, he reminds cne strongly of Adam 
Smith, to whose suggestions he acknowledzes his indebtedness. 
Sutherland holds that sympathy is the main socializing force; 
that it originated in the parental instinct, particularly of the mother; 
that the increased sociability arising out of sympathy allowed the 
survival of the intelligent species which world have perished but 
for group cohesion; thet it has been a determining factor in shaping 
the whole course of soc-al evolution in its various aspects; and that 
it is still one of the most potent factors among the psychic forces 
in the social process. He states his purpose in the following 
paragraph of the introductory chapter: 

Throughout its earlier chapters my book will fcllow the growth of sym 
pathy; it will show how, in due course, parental care must have made its 


*Two Vols. (London, 1&8). Reviewed by Henry Sturt, International Journal 
of Ethics, 1898-99, pp. 89-92. While Sutherland was nominally an Englishman, he 
was a native of Australia anc. lived there the greater part of his life. His work may 
thus be regarded as the contributior of that continent to sociology. 


"937 - 
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beneficent appearance as an agency essential to the emergence, the survival 
and subsequent ascendency of the more intelligent types, amid a world of 
ceaseless competition. Having shown how sympathy thus entered on its 
first humble existence, I hope in succeeding chapters to indicate how it has 
deepened and expanded, and how there has arisen from it the moral instinct 
` with all its accompanying accessories, the sense of duty, the feeling of self- 

respect, the enthusiasm of both the tender and the manly ideal of ethic beauty." 

This important force in socialization he defines as follows: 
“We may apply the term sympathy to that general tendency 
which makes men grieve at the pains and rejoice at the pleasures 
of their fellows. Sympathy may thus be regarded as the capacity 
of contagiousness in emotion.’ This definition does not difer 
vitally from those offered by Spinoza, Hume, and Smith; that 
which distinguishes Sutherland’s treatment is its extensiveness 
and its command of madern ps sychological, ethnographic, historical, 
and sociological data. 

Sympathy arises in the love of the mother for her child, and this — 
parental sympathy grows into conjugal sympathy.’ Conjugal 
sympathy expands into social sympathy,‘ and social sympathy 
by preserving the groups and giving them greater cohesion and 
adaptability for teim work grows and expands in a cumulative 
fashion from the advantages which it thus confers. The growth 

. in the size of social groups which can act with concerted volition is 
proportional to the growth of sympathy, without which large-scale 
combinations of men are impossible. Mr. Sutherland illustrates 
this point by a table based on a large amount of data to show that 
the size of groups which will act in concert varies with the grade of 
culture, or, in other words, as he views cultural progress, with the 
growth of sympathy. He accepts Morgan’s scheme for the classi- 
fication of culture and finds the average size of each group in the 
different stages to be as follows:’ 

Lower savages..... Seen 40 in each group 

. Middle savages......... 150 in each group 


t Sutherland, op. cit, I, 2. Cf. Vol. I, pp. 1-19 for a thorough summary of 
his doctrine. : . 


2 Ibid., IL, 302. 3 Ibid., I, 158-59. 4 Ibid., pp. 291794" 
5 Ibid., pp. 354-59; cf. also p. 7. 6 Ibid., p. 366. 


7 Ibid., p. 366. Sutherland’s conclusions on this point are not sustained by 
modern anthropological research. 
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Higher savages......... 360 in each group 

Lower barbarians....... 6,500 in each group 

Middle barbarians...... 228,000 in each ‘group 

Higher barbarians....... 442,000 in each group 

Lower civilized......... 4,200,009 in each group 

Middle civilized......... 5,500,000 In each group 

Higher civilized......... 24,006,000 in each group 

Lower cultured......... 30,0c0,000 in each grcup (ie., Europeans and 


their colonies} 


Nowhere in his voluminous work does Mr. Sutherland deal 
specifically with the problem of the origin and foundations of 
political authority, but a number of references to the subject in 
the course of the general argument of his bcok make his position 
sufficiently clear. The basic force in political as well as social 
processes is social sympathy. While the gregarious impulse may 
serve to bring individuals together in physical contiguity it does 
not serve to create a society. “Mere gregeriousness is of small 
value, but social sympathy, which is of an utterly different char- 
acter, is of the utmost importance in preserving a species.”" It 
is social sympathy which makes group liie possible by furnishing 
the psychological prerequisites for co-operative activity, the dis- 
ciplinary influences of the moral instinct, the content of morality 
and the sense of duty, and the institutional sanctions of morality, 
duty, and obedience. The moral instinct, wkich limits the opera- 
tion of the selfish impulses and leads to the <riumph of socialized 
tendencies, is a direct product of developed social sympathy. 


The triumph of the moral instinct appears wherever the selfish emotion 
gives way before the sympathetic, that is, whenever the emotion that makes. 
for self-preservation gives way before other emotiors which are subservient 
to the good of the race. 

The moral instinct, therefore, is, in social animals, the result of that selective 
process among the emotions which ends to encourage those that are mutually 
helpful, and to weaken those which are mutucl!y harmfil. 

The moral instinct is, therefore, that which in social life opposes and 
checks the operation of the self-preserving instinct of individuals in so far 
as these are likely to injure the community.? 


X Ibid., p. 10. f 
2 Ibid., IL, 6 f., 303-5. 
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Not only is morality created by the operation of social sym- 
pathy, but also the sense of duty and the psychological foundations 
of obedience: i 


‘It is abundantly clear that having traced the rise of sympathy from the 
_ bumblest origin we have theréby explained also the sense of duty which 
‘always, when men dwell together, arises out of the play of sympathy.t 

The morality of sympathy alone is a somewhat inconstant regulator, 
changing much with varying emotions; it lacks the fixity, the capacity 
of being predicted that marks the more developed moral feeling of a later. 
stage. But when the sympzthy of the race has found expression in maxims 
or in laws, when all the weight of public opinion, with its punishment of . 
reprobation, its reward of applause, has been invoked to enforce that conduct 
which is accordant with average sympathy, there-springs up a sense of duty, 
a feeling that the individual is to look not only inwardly for what his own 
sympathy dictates, but outwardly also to what the average sympathy of his 
race would demand.? 


While the content of duty is determined by the average sym- 
pathy of the race at a given time and place, “the sanctions which 
give to any duty its impressiveness”’ arise from public opinion, 

_imitation, authority, and habit Yet this does not mean that 
these sanctions develop independent. of the operation of social 
sympathy. . Public opinion and imitation are direct and immediate 
products of sympathy, and submission to authority, if it is not 
based upon calculating selfishness and expediency, rests upon 
the psychic forces radiating from the sympatheticimpulses. Habit, 
on the other hand, cannot be regarded as a significant force in - 
the genesis of duty or obedience; it “merely renders automatic 
that which has been already originated.” 

In spite of his efforts, however, Sutherland has not been 
quite able to free himself from a taint of intellectualism in 
his psychology of obedience, as is evident from the following 
passages ` 

The citizen generally obeys the law from no fear of punishment. The 
truly moral man. obeys the law from a general belief in its beneficence. 


1 Op, cit., IL, p. 44. ! 
2 bid., I, 11-12. 4 Tbid., I, 12; II, 30 ff., 44. 
3 Ibid., p. 12; I, 32. : s Ibid, II, 42. 
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The thought of going to gaol never crosses his mind, but the excellence 
of the law commands his respect too desply to sufer him to ween dis- 
regard it. 

Referring to the origin and development of government and 
law Mr. Sutherland emphasizes the importance of sympathy in 
this process. He shows how the first deñmite political chiefs or 
rulers were limited in the sphere of action by the customary laws 
of the social group, which had their origin in the sympathetic 
reactions of the group. No early ruler was able to make widespread 
and radical changes in the customary codes of his country.? In 
regard to the interrelation of law and morality he shows how it 
has been morality that has produced laws rather than laws that 
produced morality, as is the commen view. 

Morality is, therefore, no offspring of the law; it is a thing which has 
grown, is growing, and will for ages grow as a natural consequence of the 
needs of social life; it is the fundamental condition which underlies the develop- 
ment of a slowly maturing type of high intelligence in individuals; of the 
solidly harmonious type of peaceful friendliness in society. These are the 
successful types; they survive, and their inferior competitors go out. Law 
is nothing: more than a mere artifcial ccntrivance tor helping to methodize 
and regulate a process which would go. on without it, though materially assisted 
by it. 

While this brief summary of Mr. Sutherlend’s main theses will 
give a fair idea of the bearing of his doctrines upon pclitical theory, 
it will convey but a very imperfect impressicn of the lengthy and 
carefully prepared work which traces the origin and development 
of sympathy from the lower orders of the organic world to the most 
highly civilized of men. Its chief purpose is, of course, to combat 
the pseudo-Darwinian doctrine that social evolution is almost 
exclusively conditioned by an unmitigated struggle for existence. 
It naturally stands at the opposite pole from the doctrines of the 
. ultra-Darwinian sociologists or whom Gumplowicz is the most 
conspicuous example.’ l 

t Ibid., 169-73. 

2 Ibid., pp. 203-10. For Mr. Suther: and’s theory of the stages în the development 
of law see chap. xx, especially pp. 169-61. 


3 For a brief analysis of this type of doctrine se2 the article on “The Struggle 
of Races and Social Groups,” in Jourral of Race Devel oprenh, April, 1919. 
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IV. WILLIAM MCDOUGALL (1871- ) AND THE EMPHASIS UPON 
THE SOCIOLOGICAL IMPORTANCE OF INSTINCTS 
AND GROUP SPIRIT 


Probably the best known of English contributions to the 
psychological foundations of sociology is the work of the Oxford 
Professor, William McDougall, An Introduction to Social Psychology." 
McDougall is one of the leaders of modern psychology and an 
adherent, though a moderate one, of the so-called ‘‘Behavioristic”’ 
school of psychology. As a work on social psychology the book 
both gains and suffers by the previous specialization of the author 
.in psychology and his limited acquaintance with systematic 
sociology. The psychological aspects of the work are particularly 
full and complete, but the sociological applications of psychology 
are rather scanty. Mr. Barker’s criticism is very concise. and 
pertinent. : “The difficulty is, when it comes to the point, that 
Mr. McDougall, while. giving a.full account of the genesis of 
instincts that act im society, hardly shows how they issue inte 
society. He seems to do a great deal of packing in preparation 
for a journey on which he never starts.”? It is for this reason that 
McDougall’s treatise.is admirably supplemented by Professor 
E. A. Ross’ Social Psychology in which there is scarcely any “pack- 
ing” for the journey but a maximum amount of traveling. __ 

McDougall’s Social Psychology is noteworthy in the history of 
sociological theory as the first systematic treatment of the socio- 
logical importance of instinct. In the words of Professor Ellwood: 


In general, however, in sociological literature, there was little adequate 
explicit recognition of the large part which instincts play in our social life 
down to the publication of McDougall’s Social Psychology in 1908. While 
many scattered articles end passages had emphasized the importance of 
instinct in particular phases’ of the social life, McDougall’s work first system- 
atically attempted to show the bearing of instinct upon the social life as a 
whole and upon the social sciences.3 


tTenth ed., Boston, 1916. Reviewed by James H: Leuba (American Journal 
of Psychology (909), pp. 235-89. Professor McDougall was called to Harvard 
University in 1920. 


2 Barker, Political Thought in England from-Spencer to the Present Day, p. 157. 
3 Ellwood, Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects, pp. 202-3: 
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Instinct, of which McDouzall makes so much, he defines as 
follows: “We may, then, define an instinct as en inherited or 
innate psycho-physical disposition which determines its possessor 
to perceive, and to pay attention to, objects of a certain class, to 
experience an emotional excitement: of a particular quality upon 
perceiving such an object, and to act in regard to it in a particu- 
lar manner, or, at least, to experience an impulse to such action.’ 

McDougall finds that ther2 are some eleven complex instincts, 
to the operation of which may be referred most human and social 
actions. The first seven have corrésponding primary emotions. 
The following is the list of his postulated instincts with their 
corresponding emotion: flight and the emction of fear; repulsion 
_ and the emotion of disgust; curiosity and the emotion of wonder; 
pugnacity and the emotion of anger; self-abasement and the 
emotion of subjection; self-assertion and the emotion of elation; 
the parental instinct and the tender emotion; the reproductive or 
"sex instinct; the gregarious instinct; the instinct of acquisition ; 
and finally the constructive instinct.2 This procedure of resting a 
psychological theory of society too exclusively upon the element 
of instinctive behavior has been rather vigorously criticized by 
Professor Tenney,’ but it seems that whatever the shortcomings 
of McDougall’s scheme, it is of the utmost importance to recognize 
the importance of instinctive tehavior in society,4 and McDougall 
errs, if at all, in ascribing excessive influence and definiteness to a 
field of behavior which was largely ignored before his analysis 
appeared. 

McDougall’s theories throw much light.upon the problem of 
the psychological foundations of political authority and obedience. 
The gregarious instinct must ke regardéd as an important con- 
ditioning influence rather than the direct causal factor in the 
development oi political and social institutions. It merely brings 
individuals together in contiguity and makes possible their sub- ` 


` 1 An Introduction to Social Psychology, p. 20. 
2 Ibid., chap. iti, i 
3 “Some Recent Advances in Sociology,” Political Scieace Quarterly (September, 
1910), PP. 514-15. - 
4 Cf, Elwood, op. cit., chap. ix. 
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sequent molding irto a society through the operation of socializ- 
ing influences: s 


We may briefly sum up the social operation of the gregarious instinct 
by saying that, in early times when populetion was scanty, it must have 
pleyed an important part in social evolution by keeping men together and 
thereby occasioning the need for social laws and institutions; as well as by 
_ providing the conditions cf aggregation in which alone the higher evolution 
` of the social attributes are possible; but that in highly civilized societies its 
functions are less important, because the density oi population ensures a 
sufficient aggregation of the people; and thaz, facilities for aggregation being 
so greatly increased anong modern nations, its ‘direct operation is apt to produce 
anomalous and even injurious social results.t 


McDougall distinguishes four levels of conduct which are ' 
passed through by all advanced peoples in the course of their 
social and political evolution and by evety individual between 
birth and the attainment of adult status: e 

We may roughly dis-inguish iour levels of conduct, successive stages, 
each of which must be traversed by every individual before he can attain 
the next higher stage These are (1) the stage of instinctive behavior modified 
only by the influence >f the pains and pleasures that are incidentally experienced 
in the course of instinctive activities; (2) the stage-in which the operation 
of the instinctive impulses is modified by the influence of rewards and punish- 
ments administered more or less systematically by the social environment; 
(3) the stage in which conduct is controlled in the main by the anticipation 
oi social praise and klame; (4) the highest stage, in which conduct is regulated 
by an ideal of condact that enables a man to act in the way tkat seems to 
- him right regardless of the praise. or blame of his immediate social 
environment.? 


Tustinctve behavior characterizes the animal: kingdom. ` Social 
control through the presence of direct and imminent rewards 
and punishments is typical of primizive societies. The domina- 
tion by public cpinion prevails amcng the majority in modern 
‘society. Critically thought out.and rationally determined conduct 
_ is found only among the small class of courageous, independent, 
and ‘scientifically minded individuals. Therefore, the chief: prob- 
lem connected with social control and political obedience i in modern 
society is to explain the ascendancy of public opinion: 

Why is our corduct so profoundly influenced by public opinion? How 
do we come to care so much for the praise and blame, the approval and dis- 


* McDougall, op. cit., p- 303. 2 Ibid., p. 181. 
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approval, of our’ fellow-men? This is the principal problem that we have 
to solve if we would understand how men are led to control their impulses 
in a way that renders possible the life of complezly organised societies. For 
the’praise and blame of our fellows, especially as expressed by the voice of 
public opinion, are the priacipal and most effective sanctions of moral conduct 
for the great mass of men without them. few of us would rise above the level 
of mere law-abidingness, zhe mere avoidance of acts on which legal punish- 
ment surely follows; and the strong regard for social approval and dis- 
approval constitutes an essentia! stage of the progress to the higher plane of 
‘morality, the plane of obligation to an ideal of ccnċuct.! 


This domination of public opinion can only be satisfactorily 
interpreted in the light of the development and operation of the 
“self-regarding sentimant.’”* The self-regarding sentiment must 
be looked upon as expressing itself through both positive and 
negative self-feeling. While the former is the basis of the desire 
for ascendancy the later is much more important in explaining 
the foundations of obedience. The negative self-regarding senti- 
ment is aroused whenever we are in the presence of enyore whom 
we believe to be possessed’ of superior power or prestige. This 
naturally produces an impulse to submission and obedience This 
is reinforced by the fear of punishment’ which is inculcated 
in the childhood .of toth the race and th: individual. “This. 
colors, our emotional attitude towards authority in whatever 
form we meet it.” Finally; there must be noted the potency of 
“active sympathy” which leads men to desire to put their feelings 
and emotions in harmony with those cf their fellow-citizens.s 
These factors serve to explain the development of the self-regarding 
sentiment and the power of public opinion: 

The two principles we have now considered—on the one hand the 
influence of authority or pcwer, exercised primarily in bringing rewards and 
punishments, on the. other hand the impulse o? aczive sympathy towards 
harmony of feeling and emotion with our fellows—tkese two principles may 
sufficiently account, I think, for the moralization of zhe self-regarding senti- 
ment, for that regard for the praise and blame of our fellow-men and for 
moral approval and disapproval in general, which is 30 strorg in most of us 


and whick plays so large a part in sheping cur sertiments, our character, and 
our conduct.§ 


1 Ibid., pp. 188-80. 4 Itid., p. 200. 
2 Ibid., pp. 188-80, 191. í 5 Ibid., pp. 200-201. 
-~ 3 Ibid., pp. 193, 197-98. 6 Ibid., pp. 201-2. 
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It cannot be denied that there is in McDougall’s treatment 
cf the genesis of obedience and sudmission to public opinion some- 
thing of the view of Durkheim as to the all-importance of social . 
ascendancy and the essentially passive nature of the individual. 
This point of view Professor Woodworth has recently criticized 
és disregarding the more agreeable, pleasurable, voluntary, and 
dynamic phases of asscciated life: 

One thing that strikes you in reading McDougall’s book is the little 
teference made to comradeship and cther relationships between equals, as 
compared with his constant use of the instinct of domination and submission. 

Society appears in his pages as an authority, impressing the individual 
with its vastness, and awaxening in him a submissive attitude. It does not 
appear as anything interesting and attractive to the individual, except indeed, 
in so far as the mere multitude attracts by virtue of the gregarious instinct. 
r Society, we should not forget, is essentially activity or behavior; it , 
‘san activity rather than a condition. And the social motive is the tendency 
=o engage in group activity, which is interesting and satisfying to beings of 
a social nature... . . 

The main criticism to be passed upon McDougall is that he fails to recog- 
nize a definitely social motive. He recognizes several motives that contribute 
to social life by making the individual interested in other individuals, but he 
recognizes none that would make group activity interesting. Society appears 
in his pages as an authority controlling the individual, but not.as an activity 
attractive to the individual: 


While the majority of men never pass beyond that type of 
conduct which is determined and regulated by the praise and blame 
of the public, the intellectually élite are able to escape from this 
type of domination when, through education and experience, they 
learn of the variety of the codes of customary conduct and reflect 
upon these aspects of variation and relativity in what the public 
regards as ideal conduct. This weakens their respect for public 
opinion and makes possible a rationally determined type of 
behavior.” 

While the whole of McDougals work is of very great impot- 
tance as throwing light upon tae psychological foundation of the 
various forms of human behavior which are involved in the organi- 
zation of political activity, it will be possible to consider in this 


1R. S. Woodworth, Dynamic Psychology, ‘pp. 193-200. Cf. also pp. 62 ff. and 
Political Science Quarterly, June, 1920, pp. 236 ff. ` 


2 McDougall, op. cit., pp. 209 ff. : 
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place but two other points of perticular relevarce—the short- 
comings of public ophion as a:guide for conduct, when viewed in 
the light of social psychology, and the influence of the instinct of 
pugnacity in social evoluticn. 

McDougall finds public opinion to be defective as a guide for 
_ conduct for several reesons. In the first place, it regulates cond-ict 
through our regard for the approval or disapproval of our acts by 
our fellow-men.* As a result, the motives of conduct are egoistic; 
public opinion cannot be an effective regulacor of conduct outside 
of the circle of those who form the particular public opinion in 
question; and it provides a very narrow. and one-sided basis for 
opinion and the concuct which is determined by it, since it is 
limited by the mores bf the particular group.? “The sanction of 
. public opinion, then, provides no guaranty against gross defects 
and absurdities of corduct; and—what is of more importance— 
it contains within itsef{ no principle of prog-ess, but tends rather 
to produce rigid customs whose only changes are apt to be degen- 
erative distortions of eemerts once valuable.” 

McDougall’s analysis of the social influeace of the instinct of 
pugnacity is primarily a restatement of Bagehot’s doctrine of the 
importance of the conflict of groups with diffe-ent codes of customs, 
together with a more complete analysis of how the conflict between 
‘groups may favor the extension of co-operation and sociability 
within the separate groups. He sums up his observations upon 
this point in the following paragraph: 

When in any region sozial organization. had progressed so far that mortal 
combat of individuals was replaced by the mortal ccmbat of tribes, villages, 
or groups of any kind, success in combat and survivel and propagation must 
have been favored by, and Lave depended upon, not only the vigor and ferocity 
of indivicual fighters, but also, and, to an even greater degree, upon the capacity 
of individuals for united ac-ion, upon good comradeship, upon personal trust- 
worthiness, and upon the capacity of individuals to subordinate their impulsive 
tendencies and egotistic prcmptings to the ends of th2 group arid to the com- 
mands of the accepted leader. Hence, wherever such mortal conflict of groups 
prevailed for many generations, it must have developed in the surviving groups 
just those moral qualities of individuals which are the essential conditions 
of all effective co-dperatior and of the higher forms of social organization 

3 Ibid., p. 209. r 3 Ibid., p- 211. 

2 bid., pp. 209-11. 4 Ibid., p. 287. 
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Aside from its psychological importance this view of McDougall’s 
is valuable as pointing out how the struggle for existence in human 
society is primarily a group rather than’ an individual stzug¢le— 
a difference of the utmost importance in sociological theory. 
' In 1920, some twelve years after the appearance of his Intro- > 
duction to Social Psychology, Processor McDougall brought outa 
supplementary volume on social psychology entitled The Group 
Mind, A Sketch of the Principles cf Collective Psychology with Some 
- Atiempt to Apply Them io the Interpretation of National Life and 
Character. In this work he aims to supply the deficiency of his 
earlier book in its failure to deal to any significant extent with 
group; psychology. Referring tc Mr. Barker’s criticism, which 
has been‘cited above, McDougal. asserts that in his first work he 
hadjmerely attempted to establish the principles of individual 
psychology which had to precede the superstructure of social 
psychology: l i 

I found myself, like so many of my predecessors and contemporaries, 
about to start on a voyage of exploration of societies with an empty trunk, 
or at least with one very inadequately supplied with the things essential for 
successful traveling. I decided to avoid the usual practice of starting with- 
out impedimenta, and of picking up or inventing bits of make-shift equipment 
as each emergency arose; I would pack my trunk carefully before starting." 
The present: work is to move on from individual psychology to 
group psychology and thus to constitute the logical extension of 
the earlier treatise. Yet, he does not claim that it is a book cover- 
ing the whole field of social psyckology. Social psychology studies 
all the reciprocal irifluences of tke individual and society. Group 
psychology is restricted to an analysis of the mental life of societies. 
It is divided into two phases—tae general principles of group life 
and the application of these general principles to a ‘special study 
of certain types of society. McDougall declares his work to be 
one on group psychology and chiefly concerned with the general 
principles of group psychology.” ` 

t McDougall, of. cit., Preface, p. xi. Cf. p. 2. 

2 Ibid., pp. 2-11. He does not folow out this program consistently. Less 
than one-fourth of the work deals with the general principles of group psychology. 


Much more is devoted to applying these principles to an interpretation of national - 
psychology, and a considerable portion is not psychology of any type, but a mixture 
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In the first part of his work McDougal. outlines his views on 
the general principles of group psychology. He rejects the doctrine 
of the German idealists and many contemporary social psycholo- 
gists that there is any such thing as a “collective or super- 
individual consciousness.”* Yet, one may consistently hold to the 
belief in a group mind, for mind is but “aa organized system of 
interacting mental or psychical forces.’? He calls attention to the 
wide divergence of opinion with respect to the nature and influence 
of the group mind. LeBon and most crowd psychologists hold 
that participation in crowd or group situations degrades and 
debases the individual mind, while others, most notably some lead- 
ing sociologists, contend that only in group life can the individual 
develop his highest potentialities. 3 McDougall avows ‘that thé 
solution of this problem i is cne of the chief tesks of his work: 

The resolution of this paradox is the essential theme cf this book. It 
examines and fully recognises the mental and moral defects of the crowd and 
its degrading effects upon all those who are caugkt up in it and carried away 
by the contagion of its reckless spirit. It then goes 2n to show how organiza- 
tion of the group may, and generally does in large measure, counteract these 
degrading tendencies; and how the better kinds of crganization render group 
life the great ennobling influence by. aid of which alone man rises a little 
above the animals and may even aspire tc fellowship with the angels.4 


McDougall’s view of the psychic characteristics cf crowds does 
not difer materially from the classic opinicn of LeBon,5 and he 
states at length his reasons for regarding crowds as an exceedingly 
low type of psychic lie, He summarizes his views in the following 
paragraph: ; 

We may sum up the psychological cha-zcter of tae unorganized or simple 
crowd by saying that it.is excessively emotional, impulsive, violent, fickle, 


of ethics, ethnography, anthropogeography, and metaphysics. An excellent, if severe, 
review of McDougall’s Group Mind by Walter Lippmenn appeared in the New 
Republic For December 15, 1920, pp. 82-86. It makes clear McDougall’s signal 
failure to achieve the object for which the work was ostensibly written. See also The 
Sociologiccl Review, July, 1921, pp. 134-86. 

1 McDougall, op. cit., pp. 27, 55 f., 66. 3 Ibid., op. 27-28. 

2 Fbid., p. 66. ` , 4 Ibic., 2. 28. ` 

s See the writer’s analysis of LeBon’s doctrines in the American Journal of 
. Psychology, October, 1920. 
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inconsistent, irresolute and extreme in action, displaying only the coarser 
emotions and the less. refined sentiments; extremely suggestible, careless in 
deliberation, hasty in judgment, incapable of any but the simpler and imperfect 
forms of reasoning; easily swayed and led, lacking im self-consciousness, 
devoid of self-respect and of sense of responsibility, and apt to be carried 
away by consciousness of its own force, so that it tends to produce all of the 
manifestations we have learned to expect of any irresponsible and absolute 
- power. Hence its behaviour is like that of an unruly child or an untutored 
passionate savage in a strange situation, rather than like that of its average 
member; and in the worst cases it is ike that of a wild beast, rather than. 
like that of a human being.: 


Nevertheless the group mind may be raised from this low level 
to much higher forms of manifestation, and McDougall enumerates 
some five essential conditions which are necessary if this improve- 
ment is to be realized, namely, the material and formal continuity 
of the group, the dissemination of the idea of the group and the 
relations of the individual to the group, the interaction of the 
group with other groups, the existence of group traditions, customs, 
and habits, and, finally, the social organization-of the group. 

In this connection McDougall attacks the famous problem 
which Rousseau disposed of with his usual psychological legerdemain, 
that of the distinction between the will of all and the collective 
or general will. He finds that tke collective will not only requires 
the direction of the wills of all the individuals in the group toward 
a common end, but also a coherent organization of the group 
toward this end and & vivid emotional interest in achieving this 
object: 

The essence of collective volition is, then, not merely the direction of 
the wills of all to the same end, but the motivation of the wills of all mem- 


bers of a group by impulses awakened within the common sentiment for the 
whole of which they are the parts.3 : 


The central theme of the theoretical part of the book deals 
with the nature, genesis, and influence of group spirit. This is 
conceived of as the product ol the combination of group self- 
consciousness, or the xnowledge of the group, with the sentiment 
of.attachment to the group. The social significance of this group 

3 Op. cit., p. 64. 3 Ibid., pp. 77-78. CË. pp. 74-78. l 

2 Ibid., pp. 68 ff. 4 Ibid., pp. 88, 119-20. 
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spirit is very great indeed. It is a social bond, is indispensable 
for collective volition, and furnishes the basis for group integration 
in action? More than this, it performs the all important function 
of harmonizing the egoistic and altruistic tendencies in the 
individual: . . 

The group spirit destroys the opposition and the conflict between the 
crudely individualistic and the primitive altruistic tendencies of our nature. 

This is the peculiar merit and efficiency of the complex motives that 
arise from the group spirit; they bring the egoistic self-seeking impulses into 
the service of society and harmonize them with the altruistic tendencies. 
The group spirit secures that the egoistic and the altruistic tendencies of each 
man’s nature, instead of being in perpetual conflict, as they must be in its 
absence, shall harmoniously co-operate and reinforce one another throughout 
a large part of the total field of kuman activity? 


There are three chief methods whereby group. spirit may 
subordinate egoistic motives to social motives. The doctrine of 
blind and unquestioning obedience, may be inculcated. as in the 
Jesuit system of education, but this crushes out individuality 
and any possibility of progress. Again, a loyalty to the largest or 
national group may be cultivated by crushing out all loyalty 
to lesser groups or classes, as was the aim of Plato’s scheme in his 
Republic, but it is difficult to develop loyalty to the larger group 
except upon the foundation cf preliminary loyalty to lesser con- 
stituent groups. The ideal way oi solving this problem is to 
develop a hierarchy of group loyalties to meet the needs of existence 
and to harmonize with the progress of individual experience. ` In 
taking this position McDougall practically brings himself in har- 
mony with those who hold pluralistic views of society and the 
state. Owing to the great importance of group spirit there is an 
urgent necessity of developing it as much as possible. Most 
helpful in attaining this end is anything which will increase group 
self-consciousness, above all, the ccntact and cultural intercourse 
of different groups.4 

These principles of group ae McDougall applies to 
an interpretation of “national life and character.” In determining 


1 Ibid., pp. 88-89. 3 Ibid., pp. 115-19. 
3 Ibil., p. 110. 4 Ibid., pp. 121, 226 ff. 
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the nature of nationality McDougall takes Professor Ramsay 
Muir’s conception of nationalism as the basis for constructive 

- criticism. He praises Muir’s contention that nationality is a 
psychological or cultural problem, -but holds that his definition 
is too vague and indefinite and a general proof of the naiveté of ` 
historians when dealing with matters which require psychological 
analysis. He offers in its place his own view of the nature of 
nationality: 

A nation, we must say, is a people or population Sias some degree 
of political independence and possessed of a netional mind and character, 
and therefore capable of national deliberation and national volition. 

Nationhood is, then, essentially a psychological conception. To investi- 
gate the nature of national mind and character aad to examine the conditions 
that render possible the formation of the national mind and tend to consolidate 
national character, these are the crowning tasks of psychology.: 


To investigate these problems McDougall calls for a genetic ` 
psychology of nations. 

Passing on to an analysis of the factors sentitbuting to the crea- 
tion and strengthening of the national mind McDougall enumerates 
the following as working toward this enc: homogeneity, freedom 
of communication and intercourse withir. the group and between 
groups, the possession of strong leaders in group thought and action, 
a common and well-defined group purpose, continuity of group 
life and traditions, and an adequate organization of the national 
mind.3 While he decries the tendency toward jingoism and unrea- 
soning patriotism he holds thet patriotism is an important factor 
in stimulating group spirit. In proportion as these forces create 
a definite national mind and stimulate group self-consciousness 
a national will emerges and national volition—the mighest product 
of group psychology—becomes possible.s 

In the concluding section of his work McDougall discusses 
the development of national mind and character, following to 
some extent the line of analysis marked out a half-century ago 


í McDougall, of. cit., p. 141. THis conceptior of nationality has, of course, no 
real element of novelty or originality about it. 

a Ibid., pp. 146-47. 4 Ibid., p. 247. 

3 Ibid., pp. 150-201. s Ibid., pp. 213, 220 ff. 
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by Bagéhot. He finds the following factors involved: racial 
qualities, divided into innate moral disposition and innate intel- 
lectual capacities; national civilization, embracing moral tradition 
and intellectual tradition; and social organization.” In dealing 
with the importance of the racial factor McDougall endeavors to 
steer between the extreme views of the racialists and the environ- 
mentalists; but in analysis seems to incline toward the view of 
the racialists? Probably the most naive portion of his work is 
‘that in which he attempts to explain rather questionable alleged 
cultural characteristics assigned to England and France on the- 
basis of racial differences. Instead of relying on the careful 
researches of recent social historians and anthropologists, he 
bases his assumptions on the vagaries cf Demolins and Tourville, 
with ,the result that his argument is chiefly a combination 
of the fallacies of Gobineau and the subsequent Aryan myth, 
of the Romanticists and of the Teutonic philosophy of progress 
found in the writings of Maurer, Kemble, Freeman, Stubbs, and 
Green Racial mixture is held to be conducive to progress as 
it produces a “greater variety and variability of innate mental 
qualities.”4 As to racial changes during the historic period there 
is no reason to believe there has been eny improvement; rather 
there is evidence that the filling up of the habitable portions of 
the earth, the development of humanitarianism, the weakening 
of religion and custom, the postponement of marriage of the better 
classes and the degradation of -‘‘urban selection” have reversed 
the process of natural selection and have led to a considerable 
‘biological deterioration of the races 

Nor can one discover any scientific evidence which will sub- 
stantiate the view that there has been any improvement of innate 
moral tendencies since the beginning of history. All improvement 
has resulted from the changes in the social environment and 
industrial technique.® This is a view radically different from that 


1 [bid., pp. 276 fi. 

2 Ibid., pp. 150 ff., 287 ff. 4 Ibid., pp. 331 ff. 

3 Ibid., pp. 164 ff., 304 ff. s Ičid., pp. 337 f. 

6 Ibid., pp. 368-69. This conflicts with the racial interpretation into which he 
lapsed in earlier sections. 
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decid by Kidd, and he devctes several pages to a refutation 


. of Kidd’s hypothesis. 


He concludes his work by a summary of world-history along 
the lines of Bagehot’s analysis, finding that in ancient society 
the individual was a slave to status and custom, which, while it 
gave group coherence and discipline, made progress impossible, 
while in modern society.there has been a.progress from status to 
free contract and a continual development of freedom and move- 
ment. Among the forces which have contributed to this change 
have -been great critical thinke-s, the struggles of parties and 
sects, improvement and extension of intercourse between indi- 
viduals and groups, and a great increase in scientific knowledge.* 

Certain specific contributions to political theory in McDougall’s 
latest book merit brief notice. His doctrine with respect to the 
legitimate scope of state activity is somewhat doubtful and incon- 
sistent. In his Preface he frankly tells the reader that “I wish 
to state that my sympathies are with individualism and inter- 
nationalism, although I have, I think, fully recognized the great 
and necessary part played in human life by the Group Spirit, and 


_ by that special form of it which we now call Nationalism.”3 Yet 


he aspires to a more broad-minded and inclusive view and asserts 
that he “would aim at a synthes:s of the principles of individualism 
and communism. of aristocracy and demiocracy, of self-realization 
and of service to the community.’4 This difficult task he would 
perform through reviving Fotillé’s concept of a “contractual 
organism,” which the latter set forth a generation ago. This 
concept, according to McDouzall, reconciles the individualistic 
biological doctrine of Spencer with the eulogy of the state in the 
idealist philosophy of Hegel.5 This realizes the “ideal of a nation 
in which the maximum and perfection of organization shall be 
combined with the maximum of liberty, because in it each indi- 
vidual will be aware of the whole and his place and function in 
it, and will voluntarily accept zhat place and perform those func- 
tions.” It scarcely appears how this excursus into dialectic does 


* McDougall, of. cit., pp. 366-68. 
2 Ibid., pp. 370-408: 4 Iba. 
3 Ibid., Preface, p. xv. SIb, DP. 241742, ~ 6 Ibid., D. 242. 
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more than to state a problem that has perplexed political philoso- 
phers since classical times} Finally, he closes his work with a 
vision of social telesis whick quite outdoes Ward for enthusiasm - 
and would imply any degrez of state activity in the interest of 
socia: reform: 7 


.Tae moderr: nations may even hope to progress, no? only in respect of 
the intellectual and moral tradition, but alsc in respect of racial qualities; 
for a better knowledge of the factors at work and of the laws of heredity will 
enable them to put an end to in‘luences now making for race deterioration 
and to replace them by others of the opposite tendency. 

Such national progress will be truly teleological; it will be a progress ` 
whose direction will be determined by the desire of an ideal end present to 
the consciousness of all and striven after by the collective deliberation and 
volition of the nation. | 

Thus the group. spirit, rising above the level of a narrow patriotism that 
regards with hostility all of its rivals, recognising that only <hrough the further 
development ofthe collective life of nations can man rise to higher levels 
` than he has yet known, becomes the supreme agent of human progress." 


Particularly interesting to an American is his diagnosis of the 
causes of the admittedly low level oi public morality and intelli- 
gence in this country. In keeping with his doctrine that free and 
well-developed intercourse between national groups is the most 
important factor in promctirg a vigorous and healthy national 
life he believes that our defects in this regard come from our too 
long continuance in a state of isolation from the rest of the world. 
The following paragraph might serve as a cause for pause and 
reflection on the part of Senetor Borah and those who hold his 
view of the foreign relations of the United States: . 


The American nation is intereszing in this connection. If we ask—Why 
is their public life on a relatively low level, in spite of so many favoring con- 
ditions, including a healthy and strong public opinion ?—the answer is that 
they have been until recently too much shut off from collective intercourse 
with other nations, too far removed from the region of conflict and rivalry. 
And judicious well-wishers of the Americar. nations rejoice that it has recently 
entered more fully into the international arene, and has not continued to 
pursue the policy of isolation, which was long in favour; because, as is already 
manifest, this fuller intercourse and intenser rivalry with other nations must 
render fuller ard more effective their national spirit, develop the national 


1 [bi¢., pp. 422-13. 
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- will and raise the national life to a higher plane, giving to individuals higher 
ends and motives than the mere accumulation of wealth, and removing that 
self-complacency as regards their natiorel existence which hitherto has char- 
acterized them in common with the peoples of Thibet and China. 


McDougall’s view of the nature of public opinion seems to 
have undergone considerable chanze in the interval between, the 
publication of his works. It was pointed out above that in his 
earlier work he had rather a low opinion of it as a guide for con- 
duct. In the present work he magnifies its excellence and holds 
that instead of being lower than she-average opinion it:is much 
above the level of the average opinion of the group, being, in 


. _ fact, the public appropriation of the opinions of the real intellectual 


leaders of the nation? 

` Finally, he seems to have felz the force of Professor Wood- 

worth’s criticism that in his earlier work he had overemphasized 

the element of authority and subordination in social relations 

and minimized the spontaneous end pleasurable phases of associa- 

tion. The Group Mind in many places emphasizes the zest that 

man has for social relations, which are even consciously cultivated 

for the sake of greater satisfaction. “Group spirit is a source of 

peculiar satisfactions. The individual revels in his group con- 
sciousness; hence the principle’is liable to run riot in savage 


societies.” “Man cannot stanc alone; men cannot live happily | 


_as mere individuals; they desiré and crave and seek membership- 
‘ in a group, in whose collective opinions and emotions and self- 
consciousness and activities they may share.” : 

While the work is a valuab‘e contribution to group SA ' 
çertain defects will have to be admitted. In the first place, the 
bias of the late war psychology. has marred his work, as for instance 
in the wholesale attack on all phases of German science and phi- 
losophy in his Preface and, his frequent attacks on German policy’ 
through the text. Again, in spite of his just criticism of earlier 
writers for having substituted a priori philosophy for psychological . 
science, his own work is as muza philcsophical and metaphysical 
as psychological and ends in e distinctly metaphysical strain. 

McDougall, op. cit., pp. 230-31. 3'Thid., p. 95. 

2 Ibid., pp. 264-65, 271-72. ` 4 Ibid., p. 107. 
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Then, the “normative aim” which he criticizes so roundly in other 

works looms exceedingly large in his own; he has signally failed to 
“divorce ethics from politics.” Most important of all the short- 
comings is the failure to supply what was assumed to be the chief 
aim of the work, namely, a systematic exposition of the principles 
of group psychology. Less than one-rourth of the work can be 
said to be devoted specifically tc this subject and this portion 
contains nothing of striking originality. In the place of this 
_ potertial achievement, for which McDougall has high competence, 
‘there are substituted long digressions into biology, ethnography, 
anthropogeography, and histcry, the results of which, to say the 
` least, certainly do not justify the sacrifice of space which might 
have been devoted to social psychology. Most of the recent 
literature on these subjects seems to have escaped his attention 
entirely. Finally, while the historian can scarcely dodge the 
well-merited criticism of McDougall that he has been culpably 
ignorant of psychology, he can certainly retort that the results 
of McDougall’s handling of historical data strengthen the growing 
conviction that there should be more routual co-operation and 
interchange of data between these two important branches of the 
Geisteswissenschaften. ` 


[To be continued] 
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ABSTRACT 


Psychological data are responses to stimuli—Since the facts of psychology are’ 
correlated, interacting responses and stimuli, there can be no fixed and permanent 
human nature. Both the psychological person anc the surrounding stimuli grow 
and change. Such an organismic and institutional psychological conception can 
handle social phenomena in a scientific manner. Group Mind. This is really an 
institutional stimulus and not a reaction. Differential mental capacities of races.— 
Different groups have different knowledge, actions, and beliefs dependent upon their 
different stimulating conditions. The prelogical miad of primitive people is a pure 
fiction. Capacity of environment to influence culture.—Environment is usually taken 
to be physical objects and conditions purely. As such it is practically impotent to 
influence culture, but from a psychological standpoint environment is frequently if 
not always cultural stimuli and institutions. Vaeriets of cultural stimuli —Institutions 
may be reactions which become cultural stimuli for the people of a group. Charecter 
of institutions —Functional, created by serving as stimuli and maintained by stimulat- 
ing actions. Functional character independent of institutions, origin, or kind of reac- 
tion called out. Personality of institutions —When cultural or common stimuli are 
controlled by persons we make them int) mental and subjective things. ; 

Nature of social psychology.—To study reactions of people as stimulated by 
institutions or cultural stimuli. Contrasted with individual psychology which is 
interested in reactions to particular or uninstitutionalized objects or conditions. 
Co-operates with economics, sociology, law, politics, etc. Does social psychology 
usurp or invade the domain of the social sciences? Social psychology is interested in 
“reactions” to institutions. Social sciences are interested in economic, sociological, 
or political. “institutions.” Social psychology historical.—Institutions are developed 
by reactions to them, and reactions are developed through stimulation; hence social 
phenomena are historical: Difficulty in keeping distinct actions and stinuidi—In 
economics for example, more objects are stimuli in addition to actions than in politics; 
so behavior and institutions can, be kept more dis-inct. Social psychology essential 
for understanding group phencmena.—Because it. is an institution social psychology « 
deals always and exclusively with concrete facts; thus is essential in the study of 
social phenomena, although not basic to other sciences. 


TI 


Fundamental: as a guiding principle of psychology is the’ 
necessity to observe that the data of ttis science are the concrete 
reactions of persons to the various stimuli which surround them. 
` Absolutely imperative is it also to extrude from psychology any 
notion of the person as a fixed system ož instincts or other sorts of 
teleo-physiological entities. Upon the basis of teleological impulses 
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psychology can itself be nothing in the domain of science, nor be 
of any significance in any humanistic investigation. No less 
helpful than valid on the other hand, is the conception that from 
the standpoint of the human sciences man is a sum or series of 
reaction systems of which all but 2 ew simple ones! were developed 
on the basis of the interaction of a prior series of reaction systems 
with a previous stimulating situation. Thus both persons and 
their stimulating surroundings are conceived of as developing in 
mutual interdependence, as indeed the facts which we observe 
must perforce lead us to suspect. Because the person is a living 
organism, a complex psychological machine performing various 
operations, he will bring about many modifications in his surround- 
ings, whether they are physical or social objects or processes, and 
whether met with in one’s own or in another group. On the other 
hand, because the reaction systems are definite acts,- whether 
manua! operations, ceremonial procedure, thinking, or believing, 
they will at the same time be modified by contact with the surround- 
ing objects. 

Now, according to such a conception, not only is there no per- 
manent human nature in the form of a mass of impulses, but the 
superindividual or group mind is completely dissipated. Better 
still, we gain through such a concepticzn a clear insight into the mode 
of development and significance of the conception of the collective 
mind, namely, the reactions of individuals to institutions as stimuli. 
The basis for a belief in a group mind or a collective consciousness 
arises from the observation that some reactions of the person are 
directed toward group objects or institutions. It is clear of course 
that any object may be a group stimulus when it is in a group 
setting. Thus a stone in one’s patk may be kicked while one is 

‘alone, but merely stepped over when other persons are present. 

Never must we lose sight of the fact that in a scientific, psycho- 
logical investigation the only things which have existence or sig- 
nificance are the concrete reactions of a human being or a group 
of human individuals. Therefore we can observe that the group 
mind and all the intellectual crimes committed in its name are 


_ *We have already intimated that it is such simple reactions as organic reflexes 
‘that are expanded into the teleological impulses. 
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due to the misuse of a metaphor which made of a particular kind ` 
of reaction a substantial mind. The greup mind, if it has any 
significance or existence at all is certainly no mind in the ordinary 
sense of that term. Nor is it a mind in the sense of a reaction to a 
stimulus, but rather it is itseii a st'mulus to certain reactions. 
The -Oxford or Harvard mind, the workingman’s mind, etc., are 
traditions or institutions developed in particular surroundings and 
- in particular situations, which call ovt perticular reactions on the 
part of the individuals who are found in those situations. Of 
course as stimulations to particular forms of conduct these institu- 
tions are certainly existent, and frequently, no doubt, are also 
significant. The state as an ezhical idea is therefore nothing more 
than a complex set of traditions of various sorts which are centered 
about peoples, a particular country, groups of buildings, or other 
tangible objects. 

The development of the various cink of social conscious- 
ness and of group minds may be looked upon as being to a consider- 
able extent a reaction to the conceptions cf individual consciousness, 
or as attempts to rectify ard amplify those conceptions which 
obviously are absolutely unsuited tə the purposes of students of 
social phenomena. Such students are brought face to face with 
ceremonials, rituals, beliefs, and thoughts which obviously antedate 
any specific person’s reactiors and which can only ‘be interpreted 
as having a group meaning. The need is at once felt for a more 
objective and permanent basis for tke group of phenomena studied. 
From a cultural standpoint the idea of a superconsciousness at the 
same time is a reflection of the con-inental idealistic opposition to 
the British individualist thecry of ethics and politics.’ It is, then, 
the undeniably distinct difference between the different domains of 
human phenomena, namely, the individual, and common or group 
reactions, which makes it possible for sociologists and other writers 
to hypostatize the facts of group reactions into a mind or super- 
consciousness. Thus a faulty metkod of analogy injects a distress- 
ing confusion into the domains of both psychology and the sciences 
for which it is supposed to Fe a basis. 

How to avoid the factiticus dcussions concerning the super- 
~ individual or collective mind and the interaction of an individual 
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mind with this collective mentality seems explicit to the writer 
wher. we think in terms of concrete reactions of persons and nct 
of entities. We avoid the superindividual mind by observing thet 
the individual mind means onlv a system of definite response 
systems. As a factual object the superindividual mind, when nct 
considered as a social stimulus or institution, must consequently b> 
reduced to a series of. reaction systems, common to various indb 
viduals; that is to say, a group of individual minds. By cleaving 
tenaciously to the concrete facts of human reaction we can nevez 
lose ourselves in the idealistic mists that seem to overshadow dis- 
cussions of sociological and political facts. 

Once more, an adequate psychological conception indicates the 
way toward the interpretation of knowledge and the development. 
of intellect among the peoples in the various levels of culture. 
From the standpoint of psychology as the science of definite organ- 
ismic reactions we expect of the peoples of the different cultural 
levels only such reactions as they have had an opportunity to build 
up in the specific surroundings in which: they find themselves. 
Hocart* has well shown the pitfalls oz a psychology based not upon 
the concrete interactions of persons and their surroundings but 
upon’ a logical analysis of the capacities of the civilized mind. 
From the standpoint of a logical analysis of what a mind does, the 
so-called primitive people lack an analytic faculty, as indicated 
by their use of language. But as Hocart shows, the particular 
use of language by primitive people as well as other people, is 
due to the practical exigencies of theiz daily lives. Hence it appears 
that if psychology as interpretation of reactions is to be at all 
serviceable it must be based upon actual human adjustments. 
Furthermore, the conception of psychology as the study of actual 
human behavior dictates the rejection of the belief of the market 
place that the human mind is a permanent essence which is perfected 
in the individual of European culture whose mind must be 
considered as the standard by which to judge the minds of primi- 
tive man. According to an organismic? psychology it is utter 

1 British Jour. of Psychol., V, 267. 


2 The term organismic refers to che psychological conception according to which 
the reactions of the person to specific stimuli supply the ee and nota mind or 
physiclogical activities. , 
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nonsense to think of the minds, morals, and institutions of men in 
different cultures aś representing stages in the development toward 
our own unique and exalted conditions ‘of life and thought. An 
- organismic view also forbids the psychological, poetic fallacy of 
reading into the actions of primitive peoples the behavior of 
European persons, bo A, 

That the differences in the mental capacities of the various 
human races are due entirely zo the development of different 
reaction systems by the members cf these races, is clearly revealed 
by an organismic psychological conception. The problem of race 
difference is then a definite empirical question involving the facts 
of contact between people and specific types of surrounding stimuli. 
The answer to the question as =o why different races respond 
differently to what we may be pleased to call the same objects, is 
because through their specific pzevious developments each group 
has acquired different meaning reactions toward those objects. 
Furthermore, the question as to the possibility of intellectual 
progress is neatly answered,’sinze the limits to developing newer 
_ and more appropriate recon systems depends to a most consider- 
able degree upon the stimuleting conditions surrounding the 
persons of the group. In addition to the surroundings as a deter- 
miner of a group’s progress in developing reaction systems, such 
advancement is also dependent apon the previous developments of 
the groups in. the same direction. 

At this point we are also able.to judge the merits of the concep- 
tion of collective representation a3 developed by the French soziolo- 
gists and especially by Lévy-Brahl.t According to this conception 
the individual of primitive culture approaches objects with a mind 
_characteristically different from that of individuals of Ligher 
culture. This difference consists in the perception by the primitive 
man of certain mystical qualites in objects along with the other 
qualities which the individuals o1 higher culture experience. This 
theory of prelogical mentality, ic must be said, is based upon reports 
of definite observations of the manner in which primitive men do 
respond to the objects with which they are in contact. Among 
such observations are the universality and consistency of the 


* CE. Les Functions mentales dans le cociélés inférieures. 
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particular means of reaction which leads Lévy-Bruhl to suppose 
that the primitive man is unable as is the civilized individual, to 
abstract the perceptual qualities irom the conceptual additions to 
the objects. This apparent inability of separating tke actually 
perceived and the mentally endowed is an evidence of the reality 
and power of group consciousness. 

Without attempting to add to the able criticisms' of the 
obviously faulty conception of the unique differences between the 
primitive mind and the so-called civilized intellects we can see in 
the specific ways in which not only different groups react but also 
different individuals in the same group, merely the fact of havirg 
acquired different equipments of reaction systems. If we keep 
carefully before us the fact that what we mean by mind in any case 
is a specific and characteristic system of reactions to stimulating 
objects, then it is obvious that different persons and different 
groups will have different minds, and will react differently to 
things. And since the kinds of reactions one has depends upoa 
one’s contacts with objects we can readily see that the collectivity 
of consciousness is a direct result of a common and co-ordinate 
set of stimuli. The difference between the primitive and the higher. 
cultural minds is due entirely to the different conditions of each. 
Tn the primitive situation the surroundings are constant and similar, 
while in the more cultural situations there are greater changes and 
variety in the surroundings and greater diffusion of stimuli. Need- 
less it is to remark that the surroundings of the primitive mar 

‘are institutionalized and crystallized; so the primitive man truly 
differs from the so-called civilized person by the number and types 
of reaction systems which he possesses. No basis whatever can 
we find in the actual activities of individuals to support the belief 
in the native difference of the primitive and cultural minds, but 
much is there to indicate the institutionalization of stimuli. The 
differer:ces in the total situations of the primitive and civilized man ` 
can be summed up in the statement that the more constant and 
more standard surroundings of the former have made it impossible 


«Cf. Goldenweiser, Psychol. Bull., VII, 338; Amer. Anthropologist, XIII, 121; 
Webb, Group Theories of Religion and the Individual, 1916; and Myers, “On the 
Permaner.ce of Racial Mental Differences,” in Papers on Inter-Racial Problems, 19tt. 
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for him to develop as many mean_ngs of objects as has the person 
in the higher or more complex culture. And as we might expect, in 
the case of the primitive man, surrcunding objects may and some- 
times do acquire, in consequence, standard and mystical meanings 
in the sense that the persen will pecform particular reactions toward 
them, reactions which in many cases have mystical and other 
special significance. j 
Our institutional hypothesis kkewise illuminates the problem . 
of the potency of ‘environment to influence cultural changes. 
From the standpoint of institutoral, social psychology the environ- 
ment can never be considered as fixed physical or geographical loci 
in which a cultural.group with its traditions is found. Such mere 
physical and géographic conditins do exist of course, but not 
` from the standpoint of the humanistic sciences. That is to say, 
the physicist or geographer may abstract these things from all 
their human associations. Whea we consider the environment as 
‘stimuli to persons who have aready built up various reaction 
systems, we will always find thet the objects around the persons 
have meaning and significance. Snow may or may not be thought 
of by particular people as solidifed water, but it is definitely build- 
ing material or not, depending upon the reaction systems the 
persons of the group have built in their previous contacts with 
‘snow. It is only in this sense tkat a cultural phenomenon is deter- 
mined by’ the “unique course 0! ts past history.’* Also, it may 
be noted that more efficient than physical things as determiners 
of cultural changes are the stimu which persons and their institu- 
tions offer to other persons and >ther groups. For this reason the 
contacts of people serve greatly to accelerate changes in their 
respective cultures. 

And now we may fairly ask what constitutes the social situa- 
tion and the cultural enviromment which influence and even 
dominate the individual born-into them. Such a social situation 
is and can only be interpreted ¿s a group of reactions of people to | 
certain stimuli, and the prodacts of such reactions to various | 
things, which have become tzadi<ions and institutions. It is only 
upon such a basis that we can understand the interaction of persons 


© Cf. Lowie, Culture and Ethnolozy, P. 96. 
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and their cultural surroundings. Moreover, upon such a basis 
we can attain a definite understancing of the nature and functioning 
of institutions in their verious radications in group life. Among 
such institutions are railroads or other corporations, religions, 
political parties, famous eating places, or clubs,- etc., besides ` 
custems, traditions, etc. What we have in each of these cases 
are stimuli in the shape of firms, corpcrations, deities, and places 
toward which people react in certain ways. They frequent these 
places, feel and act reverently toward these stimuli, send money 
to them, sacrifice to them, speak of them, and otherwise indi- 
vidualize, perpetuate, and glorify them. It is-in this.sense thet 
we can agree with Durkheim? that “sacred beings, though superior 
to men can live only in human consciousness,” although we part 
company with him when he asserts that “the things which the 
worshiper really gives his gods are not the foods which he places 
upon the altars, not the blocd which he lets flow from his veins; 
it is his thought.” For, from our organismic standpoint all of 
these reactions to the god-institution are of equal power in keeping 
the gcd alive and bringing the growing individuals in the group to 
know and worship him, besides possibly carry him over as a new 
institution to another group. The cautious observer, of course, 
does not confuse such institutional objects as we have mentioned 
with mystic objective or universal consciousness. 

Behavior institutions, then, may be looked upon from two 
angles, each representing a different phase of development. Or 
the one hand, we may consider a behavior institution as a reaction 
or system of reactions of various individuals or groups to particu- 
lar types of stimuli while, on the other, we must look upon it as a 
stimulus to reaction. Now these reactions may be knowingly 
planned to bring about some particular result for some reason or 
other, or they may be blindly performed in accordance with 
some handed-down tradition. At any rate, these reactions or their 
products become stabilized and selected for some social or individual 
reason through some voluntary act, or political, commercial, or indus~ 

It is immaterial, of course, how many people, There is a difference between the, 
existence of an institution and the rumerical strength of those who acknowledge it. 

2 The Elementary Forms of the Religious ‘Life, pp. 346 ff.* 
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trial circumstance, and finally become a source of prolonged stimuli 
to.individuals or groups. ` By becoming thus stabilized and selected 
‘these reactions or their products become institutionalized. While 
becoming institutionalized such reactions or reactional products, 
whether firms, any sort of voluntary associations, industries, or 
other tangible or Tigne group okjects may be namen institu- 
` tions in development. 

When such reactions are fully formed that is to say, shen they 
are actually functioning as stimuli to various reactions, they are 
full-fledged institutions and comprise elements of the cultural 
environment of individuals and. grcups.: Clear it is that such 
institutions are not fixed entities, for they constantly vary their 
character with a greater or lesser celerity.. It is a common observa- 
tion that among peoples of the lower cultures objects and actions 

‘are more readily and more definitely institutionalized. Among 
men of the higher cultures, institutions change more rapidly, a 

- fact which parallels the ‘Presence of an indefinitely ene number 

‘of institutions." 

Most emphatically do we want to insist upon the functional 
character of institutions, for only by considering surrounding 
objects in their functional capacities as stimuli to reactions can 
our psychology be of any value in the investigations of human 
problems. This follows from the point that we have already 
made, namely, that unless we keep clear our stimuli and our responses 
we cannot adequately describe human behavior. To the neglect 
of distinguishing between stimuli and responses, may be directly 
traced the frequent universalization of human raactions and the 
mentalization of stimuli which render entirely sa so much of 
psychological description. 

That the operation: of objects, events, or conditions as stimuli 
to common human reactions makes them into institutions is obvious 
from the inspection of the actual fects of human behavior. How . 
else than by attracting worshipers does a church arise, or by the 
approval of persons does a government come into existence, and 
is not the life of a trade union a creation by the act of association 


1 In other words, this statement is true only on the whole, since many institutions 
among peoples of higher culture change very slowly. It all depends upon the factual, 
albeit unknown and unpredicted, consequences of the change. 
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on the part of its adherents? Let it be at once noted that this 
creation of an institution by virtue of the fact that an object or 
an event becomes a stimulus to a set of common? reactions, is not 
limited to any sort of environmental feature. In fact the range of 
institutions or comon stimuli may include physical objects, such 
as countries, buildings of every sort, people, etc. The point is 
that any object, be it physical, chemical, astronomical, biological, 
or social can serve as an institution. 

And from our standpoint it does not matter just what the origin 
of an institution may be. As a matter of fact, most of our insti- 
tutional or common stimuli we do not know the origin of, nor have 
we the slightest notion as to how they were fostered and diffusec. 
This fact is especially clear when we consider that institutions 
include stimuli to such varying reactions as comprise our intel- 
lectual, religious, social, aesthetic, and other classes of responses. 
When we do have the opportunity, however, to observe the birth 
and growth of an institution we observe just how an object can 
become a stimulus to common reactions and how the institution 
growing out'of the original stimulus-object can take on an entirely 
different function. Illustrative of such a situation is the firm 
created to partake in the meanest variety of petty commerce, which 
through the, unforeseen conspiracy of human conditions blossoms 
into a distinguished and dignified “house,” sometimes growing far 
away from any contact with its original founder, who may be left 
far behind in the hopeless mire of financial penury.. From the 
wealth of word-institutions which start as phases of individual 
assertions and gradually take on a general character, one may 
learn the whole story of social behavior. It is needless to comment ` 
upon the rôle played by intellectual inventions in the manipula- 
tions of human affairs; let it suffice to mention merely a few uni- 
versally appreciated word-institutions—democracy, supply and 
demand, national honor, and thrift. How efficacious such insti- 
tutions are in the affairs of men and how easily they are created 
we learn from our recent lessons in propagandism.- 

Entirely immaterial it is wnat sorts of behavior an institution 
calls forth; its place is secure in the human economy as long as it 
stimulates men to action. While the holder of any academic 

1 Not necessarily identical. f 
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degree may jeer at the title as an mstitution, condemn the necessity 

for it, scoff at the manne= in whic it is obtained, he is nevertheless 

thereby perpetuating it as a stimulus of human action precisely 

as much as when the prospective candidate thinks with pleasure 

-of sometimes attaining it, or strives for its obtainment, or when 

the members of a group grant homage and social or economic 

preferment to the holder of the cegree: Here we see why institu- 

tions may be kept alive just as 2ffectively through song and tale 

as by embodiment in. group of buildings, a country ae its | 
people, or a periodic issue of prirted pages. , . 

From the observation of the manipulation of embodied institu- 
‘tions by persons, can we gain some insight into the motives for 
mentalizing institutions. Because such institutions,. whether 
churches, banks, universities, governments, or railroads, are in 
control of individuals we observe them to commit injuries, to 
recognize merit, and otherwise serve as personal stimuli to other 
persons. So much in control af individuals and cliques of indi- 
viduals may even so tremendcus an institution as an imperial 
government be, that one may easily. imagine that the peace and 
tranquillity of the world may depend upon four or five men, or that 
great men control the destinies of the rest of mankind. And so 
we may, if we are not too critical in our attitudes, react toward 

- the institutions about us as theugh they were persons with good 
or evil intentions towazd us, ard as though they were bent upon 
our encouragement anc help or our injury and destruction. It is 
not surprising then that after fortifying ourselves with an idealistic 
metaphysics we transform such institutions into minds or ideas. 

As a final illustration of the advantages accruing irom the 
employment of a genuinely descriptive psychological attitude in ` 
the study of social phenomena, we might take the case of religion. 
In this domain there have beer. debates innumerable with respect 
to a proper interpretation of the religious attitude. The wide 
prevalence of a deep-seated awe among men in the presence of 
events and objects revealing -he profound mysteries of human 
life and action, has led to a loag-enduring prejudice in favor of a 
religious instinct. All men are endowed, it is held, by a property 
of their nature which manifests itself. in characteristic religious 
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conduct. On the other hand, it is obvious that if religious conduct 
were the result of such an innate farce it would have to be vastly 
simpler than the prevailing highly cultured and intellectual atti- 
tudes constituting the religious life. Necessary it seems then to 
most writers to develop a conception of a superindividual or group 
consciousness which shoulc be the source and origin of universal, 
exalted ideas and actions. To acccunt for the great varieties and 
numerous types of religions such a theorist glibly asserts the exist- 
ence of numerous developments of such universal minds. As we 
have several times indicated, such theorists are merely inflating 
the individual soul and expanding it, with the faith that they can 
thereby take care of all the facts. 

Only a casual acquaintance with religious phenomena is required 
to see that many fallacies are hidden in all the theories implying 
the universality of religion, because of individual instincts or group. 
consciousness. And first, we must consider the great differences 
between the various activities which are placed under the single 
rubri¢ of religion. Not only is there nothing in common between 
religion in so-called civilized ‘communities and that among the 
infra-civilized groups; so that the one cannot be a development 
- of the other, but also within the civilized communities religion 
means vastly different things. In fact there is no such thing as 
religion any more than there is such a thing as morality or science. 
These terms are employed to sum up and crystallize a tremendous 
host of specific complex phenomena although it is evident that 
each specific event or fact must be accounted for by definite 
correlated conditions and stimulations. This means not at all 
that we fail to consider adequately the wide range of the specific. 
events ‘which go under the heacing of religion. Sufficiently 
accounted for are the facts of religion by the actual mysteries and 
profoundities of life which reach down to the grossest and simplest 
individual of any culture by means of the traditions and institu- 
tions of the various communities. And because these- awesome 
facts are differently known and differently appreciated, the reac- 
tions to them by different people cannot be stages toward the 
development of some standard form of reaction. Obviously the 
enterprise of investigating the activities, beliefs, end thoughts of 
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people cannot be adequately served but by a definite study of 
interacting individuals and institutions.. 

At the basis of the attempts to explain with a single conception 
such complex and varied facts as religious phenomena, lies the idea, 
whether known or unknown to the théorist, that all the complex 
facts of a social sort are to be explained, as are the simple facts of 
the physical domain, by a single law. Thus arise the laws of 
communal development and organization, and of communal activi- 
ties. In point of fact, however, no event or object of the world 
around us can be explained by reference to a single governing law 
or principle. Every event is a unique fact and its explanation, . 
if it is to be significant, can orily be accomplished by a correlation 
of the fact under discussion with other antedating, simultaneously 
occurring, or post-dating facts. Obviously the same conditions 
prevail in the physical domain, but there the conditions are all 
simpler, or are made so, for investigative purposes. The attempt to 
_ simplify the ‘social facts for explanatory purposes is based, there- 
- fore, upon mistaken principles of scientific activity. 


TI 


Thus we are brought to a consideration of the nature and func- 
tion of social or collective psychology. And first we must notice 
that collective psychology does not and cannot occupy itself. with 
anything but the reactions of human individuals.* For, as we 
have so frequently reiterated, all the data of psychology are con- 
crete reactions to stimuli. Now the difference between social or 
` collective and individual psychology is precisely this, that the 
former is occupied with reactions to collective stimuli or institu- 
tions, while the latter studies the reactions of persons to non= 
institutional objects and things. 

- For us, then, it is incorrect to draw up a hard and fast distinc- 
tion between social and individual psychology. In each domain 
are found different kinds of responses of the same individuals. Of 
course the specific acts, as studied, by the psychologists interested 

x An individualistic psychology is quite common, especially among American 
psychologists, but this individualism reduces itself to the denial of a group conscious- 


ness by supporting the contention that social reactions are after all individual neuro- 
muscular processes. 
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in particular domains, will be unique and will greatly differ from 
the others, but the difference is not one of principle but one com:pa- 
rable to the differences in the description of electrical lightinz 
when using different lamps and fixtures. When we distinguish 
‘between reactions which occur under individual and group auspices, 
we do not intend at all to countenance the view that social psychol- 
ogy is the exclusive domain of mobs and other peculiar collections 
of individuals. , 

Because in psychology we are not dealing with “minds” of any 
description, obviously, the problem of social psychology is not thaz 
of tracing the origin of consciousness or self-consciousness. The 
self is neither the presupposition nor the product of social 
phenomena. Such problems, it has been pointed out,‘ are repre- 
sentative of the metaphysical problem of the universal anc 
particular disguised in psychological dress. When we consider 
reaction systems as the mind, they neither presuppose nor are the 
products. of a social situation; they cannot be thought of as abso- 
lutely beginning nor as having alweys existed. The view that the 
mind is developed in a social process can only be derived from the 
premises that the mind is something superimposed upon the person. 
Indeed to.those who hold the view mentioned, the person is con- 
sidered as a paysiological being with instincts as the basic reactions, 
and whose mind is created by the transformation of the instincts, 
sensations, and appetites constituting man’s native endowment. 

Since psychology is then the science of definite concrete 
reactions, the study of group phenomena can only be accomplished 
by the actual investigation of how people act under the various 
conditions of stimulation by group objects or institutions. Con- 
sequently such information can only be obtained from studies in 
economics, sociology, and other community sciences. The data 
of psychology then presupposes investigative methods and interpre- 
tations of data in the specific fields mentioned. When such data 
have been obtained they can be employed in further investigations 


« By Haeberlin, Psychol. Rev., XXIL, 279 ff. 

2Cf. Tarde, Lows of Imitation; Mead, “Social Psychology as Counterpart to 
Physiological Psychology,” Psychol. Bull., VI, 401; and Dewey, “The Need for 
Social Psychology,” Psychol. Rev., XXIV, 267. 
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and interpretations in other related fields. When we discover what 

reactions a worker makes to a strike situazion and what attitudes he 
builds up, we have gained such an insight ‘nto this situation as may 
be employed in the future control of them, or we may be content with 
merely understanding the situation. Tobe sure, this specific situa- 
tion is not to be understood without knowing something of the reac- 

tions of the person in previous situations. Of the utmost importance 

it is to notice, however, that any information that we may obtain 

concerning the person has been derived from the observation of 
him in some stimulus-response situation. The point is that no 

fact in social psychology can be obtained excepting from that 

situation itself. ts l 

In consequence, no one will expect tc interpret specific types of 

reactions to specific situations without an analysis of those situa- 

tions. To expect psychology to offer such interpretation without 

an investigation of the specific reaction conditions means to look 

upon psychology as an artificial set of arbitrary general principles. 

How can one explain the reactions of tae members of the aborigi- 

nal Australian tribes to the exogamous moieties unless we inves- 

tigate the precise stimulating ‘conditions that gave rise to those 

` reactions? The psychologist can know nothing, unless he knows 

how long a group stimulus in the form of an institution has been 

operating, how strict are the observances of its dictates, how long 

and how efficient have been the instructions with regard thereto, 

how compelling are its mandates, both as to the law of the group 

and as a necessity of the circumstances -esponsible for the law, and 

how easy it is todisobey them. All this and more must be observed 

by the psychologist before he can be competent to pass judgment 
upon any social phenomenon. l 

But here arises the problem of usurpation. May not the 

ethnologist or economist say, that if such be the task and the 

province of psychology it leaves no place and task for the social 

sciences. Such is far from being the truth, however. Let us keep - 
in mind that while psychology is interested foremost and always 
in the responses oi pecple, those responses do not exhaust the facts 
of the situation. For no reacticn cah occur in a particular manner 
unless definite stimulations exist to condition the appearance of 
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the act. Thus the institutions surrounding persons and to which 
they respond supply us with an endless series of essential social 
psychological facts. The scientific study oï human phenomena 
consists, therefore, in the united effort of the psychologist and the 
social scientist. ‘Together they study, in their intimate and con- 
stant interactions, responses, and the cultural, economic, social, 
or ethical situations in which these responses occur. No difficulty 
attaches to such a co-operation since it is impossiblé to confuse 
the two phases of any psychological action, or to overlook the 
differences between them. Sa 

And so the division between psychology and anthropology, for 
example, is marked by the line separating the reactions of the 
individuals, whether they are in groups or not, and the institu- 
tional objects, events or conditions, constituting the stimuli- 
occasions for those reactions. To consider briefly another view 
of the relationship of the two sciences, we find the anthropologist? 
asserting that, while the psychologist studies the mind of the 
individual man, anthropology studies the group. Now, we would 
ask, what is this group that one can study apart from the reactions 
of the individuals who compose it? And if the anthropologist 
should confront us with the fact that such activities as group 
ceremonials consist of entirely different reactions from the private 
responses of the individuals, we must reply that the difference lies 
not in the reactions of the persons, but rather in the character of 
the stimuli. , It is admitted, o? course, that the anthropologist, in 
common with other students of human phenomena, may be pri- 
marily interested in common or group stimuli. When the anthro- 
pologist informs us that.he is “vitally interested in what the group 
requires of the individual and by what steps the group comes to 
` exact those requirements,” he means, does he not, that the anthro- 
pologist is interested in the occasions for action, namely, institutions, 
while the psychologist is interested in the reactions of the stimulat- 
ing institutions. Obviously the group data which the anthropolo- ` 
gist records consist of the observaticns of the activities of specific 
persons, although when we speak in a general way the distinction 
between the individual and the group is entirely valid. When the 

. ¥Wissler, Amer. Anthrop., XXII, 1 ff. 
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anthropologist’ dividés psychology from anthropology by declaring 
that the anthropologist, unlike the psychologists, is merely interested 
in why the group demands of individuals that they learn to write 
and not in the precise processes by which the art of writing is 
acquired, he is again referring to the reactions of individuals to 
different kinds of stimúii. In the study of group reactions in the 
above example he is interested in.the development of an institu- 
tion, while in the individual reaction he observes the adaptation of 
` the person or the group of persons to an institution already estab- 
lished. But in each.case we can identify different concrete stimuli 
and responses. ; 

Obviously no collective phenomenon can be well understood 
without a thorough study of its two phases. If we are interested in 
a moral act or problem we must know not only the-resultant fact, 
but also what the temptation was, besides the character of the man. 
The latter also is a result of previous reactions of the person to 
previously occurring conditions. Of primary importance too is the 
fact that what one calls temptation for one person is not a deter- 
miner of action at all for another. And this fact we learn from 
long observation of actions of various individuals to different 
environing circumstances. Here again is brought out the fact 
that social psychology is not a science of generalized principles? but 
rather a study of concrete reactions to definite stimulating circum- 
stances. And here too we see the justification of the anthropolo- 
gists who deny that mere geogrephy is the determiner of cultural 
facts. Prominent as a factor in the determination of cultural 
facts are the forms of behavior which the persons of any given 
- culture have built up in their previous contacts with their surround- 
ings. If a cultural fact is describable as a complex. reaction to 
an institutional stimulus, then consequently the development of — 
either the reaction or the stimulating circumstances cannot be 
excluded from the descriptions. 

Because the type of reactions which an individual perfornis i is 
the result of previous contacts with objects in their particular 
circumstances, an institutional psychology is historical, and there- 

1 Wissler, Amer. Anthrop., XXIL, 13. 

2 Such as imitation, or consciousness of kind, etc. 
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fore we cannot oppose the psychological to the historical method. 
In other words, when we make a psychological study of some collec- 
tive phenomenon we are ccnsidering it as a vital development of 
human facts. On the other hand, we see that the stimulus phase 
of the present phenomenon, namely, an institution or institutional 
object is also a development of a previous contact of an individual 
or individuals. with objects. That is to say, both the pscyho- 
logical (reaction) and the institutional (stimulus) series of facts are 
derived from a concrete development of a preceding line of. similar 
facts. Since objects as cultural stimuli possess cultural character- 
istics in the sense that we have just indicated, we readily see why 
different reactions are made by different groups to what are, from 
a physical standpoint, precise'y the same objects. This condi- 
tion prevails of course in all the domains of human phenomena. 

‘When we turn to the field of economics the principle of the 
co-operative working of psychelogy and the other sciences comes 
clearly to light. Consider economic facts of whatever sort, and 
we find that they are products of some human reactions and 
stimulating conditions. Certainly the desires, thoughts, and other 
acts of persons are components of the strike situation, but just as 
certainly there are also the facts of competing firms, the natural or 
artificial conditions of supply end demand, the problems of raw 
material sources, the means of transportation, and a host of other 
factors. Here we see the stimulus and response phases of the 
situation standing out. Remembering always the concrete nature 
of any reaction, we see in a strike situation besides the actions 
of the persons, the uncertainties of eraployment, the fact that the 
job is owned by some one else, the feeling cf detachedness from the 
world of industry and life in general, and the knowledge that the 
worker Las forced upon him of being doomed forever with his 
entire line of family succession to be a vassal of other men or of a 
vast uncontrollable industrial system. These, too, are among the 


social facts which most certainly condition economic phenomena. 


To the question as to why it is that in studying the facts of the 
economic domain we can trace more clearly the phases of the 
stimulus-response situation than is true in tke case of politics, for 
example, the answer is that, in the latter case we are studying 
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mainly a process, while in ‘the case of economics we have to deal 
with material also. The total advantage in the economic situa- 
tion is that the stimulating circumstances stand out more sharply 
and are especially noticeable since the stimuli in the political domain 
are themselves reactions of other persons! The raw materials 
of production with the physical conditions surrounding them, the 
technological apparatus and processes developed in the courses 
of their transformation, stand‘out in relief as the occasions for 
building up newer reaction systems and for bringing them into 
operation. Veblen? has given us a vivid picture of how the workers 
under the régime of the machine industry are induced to build up 
specific kinds of reaction systems; so that, on the whole, “there 
results a standardization of the workman’s intellectual life) in 
terms of mechanical process.” The same writer implies that 
socialism, as a system of responses to the economic and political 
order, is the result of adaptation to the technological requisites 
of the machine industry. Much as zhis picture may be over- 
drawn, with a bias toward particular colors, and with a gross 
neglect of numerous essential lights and shadows; still we cannot 
resist the suggestion it affords of the facts in the case. 

In all psychological investigation, therefore, must we distinguish 
carefully the stimulating conditions from the reactions to them, and 
this for the purpose of observing how intimately related the two 
phases are. So interrelated are the two aspects of psychological 
reactions that all too frequently the stimulus side is forgotten. 
For instance, to say that language is a psychological affair means 
to forget that word or sound changes, the distribution of given 
speech forms, the type of grammar and other features may be 
entirely stimulation factors, explicable on the basis of diffusion 
and interpenetration of groups. | 

Such a psychological conception as we have outlined, based as 
it is upon the concrete specific reactions of persons and their 
surroundings, the writer submits, therefore, is not only useful, but 
essential for the interpretation of human events. It is only this 

1 It is in this fact that we find the basis for the recent emphasis by political writers 
upon the study of human nature and the turning away from the study of icstitutions. 

2 The Tkeory of Business Enterprise, 1904. f 
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kind cf psychology that can have any value in the investigatior 
of social or cultural facts. We have several times intimated that 
such a social psychology opposes in principle the suggestion of its 
being basic to any social science, and further it presupposes the 
collection of facts and the interpretations of reactions only by a 
co-operative study with the social sciences. Thus, we have a 
division. of the psychological domein into two branches. That 
which we have been considering is the social or collective branch, 
and differs from thé branch which studies the simpler individual 
reactions, in that the latter co-operates with the physiological and 
physical sciences. The principle of division between the social and 
physiological -branches of psychology, let us again repeat. is not a 
difference based upon observations varying in kind. On the 
contrary, all human psychological phenomena are the reactions of 
persons to definite stimuli; all the differences, therefore, between 
the different branches of psychology pertain to the differences in 
stimulating conditions. 

As long as we keep in mind ike fact that psychology is the 
science of reactions to stimuli we see that the co-operation with 
other sciences is absolutely essential. And it also follows from 
this that there are left no absolutes either in psychology or in the 
co-operating sciences. Absolutism in psychology is illustrated by 
the fact that when man was no longer considered a tational being, 
writers substituted another type of essence, and declared that 
man was an irrational being. We learn from organismic psychology 
that man. must not be looked upon either as a rational or an 
irrational being. In fact, psychology cannot deal with such an 
entity as man at all, but rather must consider specific individuals 
under specific circumstances. While such an investigation must 
be very difficult it will nevertheless yield results whose value will 
be more than commensurate with the effort and caution exercised 
in the ony: 2 

IV l 

Let us now summarize briefly our conclusions. We are forcibly 
impressed with the diverse cpinions found in the various litera- 
tures of the social sciences concerning their relation to psychology. 
One group of students of human phenomena most firmly believes 
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that psychology is absolutely basic to the human sciences, while 
the other holds psychology in contempt as an effective aid in 
_the solution of humanistic problems. These latter students, who 
are primarily cultural anthropologists, assert that the human 
sciences are historical and not psychological. In our study we 
have attempted to discover what are the apparent erroneous — 
conceptions concerning psychology upon which this opposition 
is based. Paramount among such mistaken conceptions we find 
established the view that.the central phase of human reactions 
is a permanent human nature. As-a consequence of such a 
belief in a fixed human nature, the first group of social scientists 
attempts to find the precise elements of this nature which are 
responsible for the specific, practically uniform activities which 
it studies. The second group, on the other hand, being more 
interested in comparative studies of human behavior, claims that 
psychology, occupied as it is with the fixed elements of human 
nature, cannot, therefore, throw any light upon the ene and 
changing cultural phenomena. ` 

Our study has indicated that both sides of this opposition have 
achieved results the inutility of which is exactly commensurate 
‘ with the errors in their premises.. For psychology is clearly not 
an absolute science of instincts or mentalities of any sort con- ` 
stituting a permanent human nature. Rather, psychology is an 
organismic and institutional discipline studying the complex uni- 
tary responses of organisms to stimulating conditions. 

Obviously such organismic behavior not only is different, in 
infrahuman organisms as compared with human individuals, but 
also distinctly human reactions vary under different stimulating 
circumstances. Variations in human behavior are especially 
determined by the fact that much of such behavior consists of - 
responses to institutions or institutional objects. While institu- 
tions ‘are of course natural objects they differ from the simpler 
objects such as merely physical things, not only in their actual 
constitution but in their function as stimuli to action as well. 
Institutional objects are characterized by the fact that they are, 
even in the individual’s first contact with them, fraught with definite 
human meanings. These meanings attach to and persist in the 
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institutional objects by virtue of the fact that persons in previocs 
contact with the objects in question crystallized such meanings 
by reacting to these objects in characteristic fashion. Thus snow 
may or may not be material from which houses are built, or blue 
may not be the color utilized for men’s dress shirts, or colcred 
persons may or may not be peop:e with whom white folks go to 
school or work beside, and such variations, it is clear, depend upon 
the common reactions of persons. As to the size of a group to 
which a certain object or institutiox will appear as a stimulus, that 
must naturally depend upon the number of’ individuals who ar2 
in direct contact with the institution, for it must be remembered 
that only such contacts and their resulis constitute the material 
and the subject-matter of the psychological sciences. 

From all this it follows that psychology must be an essential, 
albeit only a co-ordinate, science with ethnology or ethics or 
` sociology. Upon such a basis the various human sciences are pur- 
‘sued as definite factual disciplines in which the laws and principles 
developed are derived more or less directly from the precise ways 
in which human beings react to their surroundings. In every ` 
intensive investigation of human phenomena the psychological — 
and humanistic sciences, whether the latter be politics or philology, 
must co-operate with each other. The psychologist occupies him- 
self with the reaction phases of the situation, while the social 
scientist brings to light and studies the stimulating institutions. 
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` ABSTRACT 


Our system of government is base¢ upon the assumption of the territorial group 
as a unit. Modern means of communication and transportation have to a con- 
siderable extent nullified the significance of spatial proximity as a group bond. All 
the traditional forms of political and sozial organization are affected thereby. Wards 
and administrative districts 0: cities as a rule have no correlation with natural group- 
ings of population. Thus the influence of local opinion in social control is minimized. 
City populations tend to segregate inzo territorial publics having similar attitudes 
on questions pertaining to the mores. Such similarity of attitude is not so pronounced 
on economic questions. Rehabilitation of neighborhood sentiment in a city is a 
difficult problem: Anything that tends to stabilize residence and give to the neighbor- ` 
hood a unitary character may serve to develop neighborhood consciousness. 


PART II. SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION OF THE NEIGHBORHOOD 


XO. THE NEIGHBORHOOD AS THE UNIT OF POLITICAL AND 
SOCIAL REFORM 


Our entire system oi government, municipal, state, and national, 
is based on the assumption of the locality group as the unit of rep- 
resentation and administration. This, of course, is an inheritance 
from earlier times when geographical proximity was the one funda- 
mental basis of group life. But modern means of communication 
and transportation together with the recent development oi large 
interest groups whose common interest transcends geogrephical 
boundaries have undermined the foundations of our political 
- system and have complicated all our problems of social reform. 
This is especially true with re<erence to affairs of administration in 
our large cities. where the cominant interest groups prevail and 
where life for: the majority is precarious and transitory. 

Localities do not stand for special interests, being areas of community 
which circumscribe only a very limited and, with the extension of community, 


less and less definite exclusiveness of social type and interest. It is in very 
great measure the mere convenience of contiguity rather than the intrinsic 
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distinctiveness of local interests which makes the locality an effective social 
unit. But in the central association that convenience no longer counts, ard 

- here organization by local divisions is, except under special circumstances, a 
mere impediment to the activity of the association. The case of representative 
government has interest in this connection. While the unit of election remains 
locality, the division of interest within the central legislature scarcely ever 
follows the lines of locality. Consequently it becomes very difficult to attain 
any form of true representation on the basis of local election. Members 
ostensibly elected to represent a locality, often in. fact represent, though inad2- 
quately on account of the moće of election, not merely the broad policy of a 
party, but the special interest of some association, some trade or profession or 
churck or other grouping. This cross represertation is creating one of the 
most difficult problems within the sphere of political science 


In general the criticisms of our city government, as far as they 
pertain to the neighborhood, may be divided into two classes. 
First, the excessive localism revealed by some of the more stable 
and stronger city neighborhoods tends to exploit the larger interests 
of the city in general: This type of situation is illustrated in the 
following quotation from the Pittsburgh Survey. 


It is not suprising, therefore, that Pittsburgh early became a hotbed of 
~ petty politics. As in other cities councilmen chosen by wards throve. through 
catering to local needs while indifferent or negligent to the weightier interests 
of the city asa whole. Thus, whole sections of well-paved streets might mazk 
the bailiwick of some aggressive ward councilman, who none the less had a hand 
in giving these same streets along with the main thorofares of Pittsburgh, in 
perpetuity to the street car monopoly. Hénce the saying: “Any ward can be 
bought for a new side walk or a pair of wooden stairs.” Local benefit naturally 
became the test of discharge of official duty, the street paving schedule, the 
pork barrel of the city budget. .... Even justice has been so diverse an 
interest that each ward chooses its own loca] magistrate, before whom, none the 
less, may be brought a case from anywhere in the city. The only concern of 
“an alderman is to please his “constits”; let him “soak” tie fellow outside Lis 
district and his re-election was secure.? i 


On the-other. hand, the utter lack of neighborhood sentiment, 
so common- in many sections of our large cities, provides a fruitfal 
_ field for the establishment of our notorious boss system of govera- 
ment. The boss seizes upon the opportunity to act the part of the 
good neighbor among an element of the population whose precari- 
1R, M. Maciver, Community (1917), p- 258. 
2 Pittsburgh Survey, I, 45-46. 
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ous conditions of life emphasize the value of the kindly, personal, 


neighborly relations, but at the same time create indifference — 


toward the more general interests of the neighborhood or com- 
munity as a whole. 
l A successful ward boss must be a worker, capable by his example of inspir- 
ing others to similar industry. He must not be content with doing the work 
that comes to him, he must look for things to do. As his work consists mainly 
in doing favors for voters, he must inspire requests as wéll as grant them. 
Therefore he encourages voters to come to him for help when they are out of 
work or in any other sort of trouble. When a voter is arrested, the ward or 
district leader will lend his services to secure ‘bail or to provide counsel, or will 


arrange to have the offender’s fine paid for him. Then there are the day-to-day . 


favors which the local boss stands ready to do for all who come to him, provided 
they are voters or can influence voters. These s2rvices cannot be even recapit- 
ulated here, for their name is legion. To one he lends money to stall a land- 
lord whose patience is exhausted; to a family of another he sends fuel or 
provisions in time of need. “He buys medicine for the sick and helps to bury 
the dead. He dispenses an ample hospitality in the saloons; as soon as he 
comes in, known and unknown, gather about him, and he treats everybody. 
He is the only one who does not drink, for he is cn duty.” Tested by his acts, 
the boss is chief among neighborhood philanthropists; judged by the motives 
that prompt his acts, he is a serpent spreading the slime of political debauchery 
over whole sections of the community. With the submerged tenth (it would 
be more accurately termed the submerged half) of a great city’s population, 
however, it is the acts and not the motives of the man that weigh. ‘ 


Students of municipal affairs disagree concerning plans for the 
reconstruction of city government. Some authorities, recognizing 
the present disorganized state of the city neighborhood, advocate 


the selection of representatives at large without respect to neigh- ` 


borhood or vocational interests; others would even go so far as to 
abolish entirely the geographical unit of representation and substi- 
tute for it representation on the basis of vocational or interest 


groups; while others again, realizing the importance of neighbor- | ‘ 


hood sentiment as a civic force, would attempt to rehabilitate and 
revivify the neighborhood meking it function once more as a 


1 Munro, The Government of American Cities, pp. 175-76. 

2 This is the position taken by exponents of commission government. CEE. S. 
Bradford, Commission Government in American Cities (1911), p. 305. 

3 For a concise statement of the views of the ‘‘Political Pluralists” see M. P. 
Follett, The New State (1920), chap. xxviii. 
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community institution.! There is general agreement, however, 
that our present ward system of representation is a failure. 


The ward councillor represents his own’ ward, and that alone. He forgets 
that the city is more than the sum cf its wards, and that the public opinion of 
the city may be differert from the totality of neighborhood clamors. Ward 
divisicns are at best ephemeral: urlike the French arrondissement, the American 
ward has rarely any traditions and as a unit of area exacts no spontaneous 
loyalty from the people who live init. What passes for ward loyalty is, more 
commonly than not, locel prejudice fostered by politicians to serve their own 
personal ends. Moreover, the concentration of single ethnic elements in 
particular sections of the city makes it practically certain that, under the ward 
system, some members of the council will owe their election to nothing but 
their proficiency in appealing to racial or religious or social narrowness. The 
ward system likewise aflords a standing incertive to that most vicious of all 
American contributions zo the sciance oi practical politics, the gerrymander; 
it makes possible the control of a majority in the council by a minority of tke 
city’s voters, and, unless redistricting is resorted to frequently, it fosters gross . 
inequalities in representetion. The term “ward” has accordingly come into 
disrepute in the termindlogy cf American government, a somewhat curious 
fact, by the way, since in England, where councillors are and always have been 
chosen from wards, no sich odium jas been Ceveloped. Its presence here is 
doubtless explained by the fact that in American ward representation, ward 
politics, and ward organization have come to be associated in the public mind 
wit bassism, trickery, and almost everything else that is politically demoraliz- 
ing. A feeling so deeply lodged can scarcely be without some substantial 
foundation. ‘ 


Although the territorial unit of representation is tending to 
become a thing of the past in American city government, yet the 
unit for administrative purposes still remains the geographical area. 
Cities are districted irto a large number of local units to meet the 


1 M. P. Follett is one cf the best-known advocates of the rehabilitation of the 
neighborhood as a political end social unit. The thesis of her recent book, The New 
State, is that intelligent participation in social control can be achieved only through the 
conscious reconstruction anc federation cf such small territorial groups as the neigh- 
borhood. 

As a unit of social reform, the neighborhood has received the attention of social 
workers for several decades The social settlement movement tepresents the first 
attempt to institutionalize the social activities of the neighborhood. The present 
trend of this movement is evidenced ir. the increasing popularity of the social center 
activities, community councils, and, in a still more comprehensive way, in the social 
Unit Plana of Cincinnati. 


a Munro, The Governmen: of American Cities, pp. 1g1-92. 
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administrative problems of the various departments of city govern- 
ment. Each department subd:rides the city into geographical 
units adjusted to suit its peculiar: administrative purposes without 
respect to the natural groupings cf population, and without con- 
sideration of the geographica? subdivisions made by other 
departments of city government. 


Attention, has been called to the fact that one of the things which make 
city government inherently difficult, is the lack.of neighborhood feeling which 
seems invariably to be produced by cit} life. If each branch of the city govern- 
ment, and each city executive department, forms districts to suit its own con- 
venience merely, it is almost a certeinty that there will be almost as many 
series of different districts as there ar- branches of city government and city 
executive departments. The result is -hat such a neighborhood feeling as may 
exist is disintegrated, and that it becomes impossible, so long as this administra- 
tive diversity continues, for such a n2ighborhood feeling to develop. If, on 
the other hand, care were taken to make the election districts the same as the 
judicial districts and to cause these to conform, in some way, to the police, fire, 
and other districts; if the district court~house, the fire engine-house, the police ` 
station-house, and even the school-hou ein given parts of the city were situated, 
from the point of view of city geograr-hy, near each other—placed perhaps in 
or around a small playground or park—it would be possible to develop civic 
centers which would tend, to encouraz: the development of neighborhood spirit. 
It is quite true that the convenience of the departments might be interfered 
with, but the loss suffered by the departments would be more than compensated 
for by the development of neighborkcod spirit, and in many instances as well 
by the greater convenience of the citizen who would find that his business with 
the city government could be conducted with greater ease than under conditions 
where the city districts bore no relaibr. to each other. Under the plan which 
has been outlined, of course the districts would be more permanent than at 
present, while the civic centers whica might develop would, of necessity, be 
absolutely permanent. The change: of population which are going on so 
continuously in the city would make the problem of district representation a 
different one from what it is where zhe districts are not permanent but are 
changed to suit the changes of popwetion. The problem would not, however, 
be one of great difficulty, for, instead of establishing single districts as at 
present, it would be possible to make provision for districts whose representa- 
tion would vary with their population. 

The plan which has been outlined is one which to a large degree has been 
adopted in Paris. Paris is divided iat twenty districts, each of which has a 
civic center—the mairie—at which ar2 found the office of the maire, in this case 
a district and not a city officer—generelly a city library, and the local office of 
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the charities department. The mairie itself is usually situated in a small open 

«space or park. The twenty districts, in addition to being thus administrative 
districts, are also election and judicial districts. In this case, notwithstanding 
their differences in population, they are equally represented on the city council. 
So far, however, in the United States little attention seems to have been given 
by the city governments to this important matter, and the convenienze 
of the administrative departments alone has been considered. The result is 
that an opportunity has not been availed of either to preserve or to develop 
neighborhood feeling,.or to secure an architectural effect which would rend2r 
city life much more attractive than it is at present. x 


If the neighborhood is ever to be organized as a political or 
social unit, it is of the utmost importance that the formal super- 
structure shall be made to coincide as nearly as possible with the 
natural neighborhood groupings of the population. It is a remark- 
able fact that the most prominent advocates of neighborhood ` 
reconstruction have failed to take cognizance of this necessity. It 
is surely apparent that any effective system of community planning 
must take account of the divergert attitudes of the various com-. - 
munity groups; and this is just as important with respect to the 
locality groups as it is with respect to the trade union or chamber. 
of commerce. 

It is, of course, not always an easy E to locate the bound- 
aries of natural neighborhood groups. Frequently one neighborhood 
blends into another without any objective signs of demarcation. On 
the other hand, areas of similer objective characteristics may be in- 
habitated by family groups whose interests and attitudes are entirely 
irreconcilable. 

I shall now present the results of an attempt to study T A 
hood group attitudes in the city of Columbus. My study is based 
on ‘data obtained from the records oi the Board of Elections. The 
geographical units for the collecting and recording of data on all 
subjects on which the city’s electorate votes are the precincts and 
wards. Columbus is divided into sixteen wards having a total cf 
262 precincts. The precinct is quite small, including but’ one or 
two city blocks and having an average registered electorate of less 
than two hundred. 


1 Frank J. Goodnow, City Government in the United States (1906), pp. 201-3. 
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I shall attempt to discover -he territorial distribution of the 
voting public’ son a number of issues which have come before the | 
electorate during the past few years. Municipal questions divide 
the voting public into two groups—those in favor and those opposed. 
After a campaign which varies ir intensity according to the nature 
of the issue, a vote is taken and the result apparently accepted by 
both sides: The geographical distribution of the losing minority 
seems of little consequence. ` Frem the standpoint of law enforce- 
ment, however, it becomes a vev signifcant matter whether one 
city neighborhood has imposed its will on a numerically smaller 
neighborhood entirely out of sympathy with the decision. With-. 
out the support of the local opinDn of the neighborhood it becomes 
extremely difficult to enforce levislative enactments. If, on the 
other hand, the losing minority Joes not happen to be segregated 
in particular neighborhoods, but is scattered evenly throughout the 
city, the question of law enforcement is of a much more ‘simple 
nature. 

In order to ascertain the types of municipal questions on which 
local segregation of voters takes place, I have made a study of the 
voting records on eight different issues on which the electorate of 
. Columbus have voted during the past few years. The percentage 
of affirmative votes on each of the eight municipal questions re- 
corded in Table XXV has been determined for each ward. The 
results are compared with the percentage of the affirmative votes 
on each issue for the city as a whole. The deviations of each ward 
from the city’s average is thus taken as a measure of the ward 
segregation of voters on each question. : 

This table shows very. distinctly that there is much greater 
segregation of voters on subjects pertaining to the mores, or social 
customs, than on-subjects which deal with economic questions. In 
the first group ‘of subjects, designated Class A, the ward deviations 
from the city’s average range from 6 to 12~—a fact which shows that 
there is a very pronounced local bunching of similar attitudes on 

z Any unorganized association of individuals bound together by common opinions, 
sentiments, or desires and too numerous for each to maintain personal relations with 


the others, constitutes a public in the broadest sense of the tertn.”—W. J. Shepard, 
“Public Opinion,” Amer. Jour. of Sociol. XV, 36. 
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these questions. Wards 15 and 16, which show the highest positive 
deviations, stand in striking contrast. to Wards 2, 3, and 9, which 
show almost as large negative deviations from the average for the 
city as a whole. With respect to the economic issues, grouped in 
Class B, the ward deviations from the city’s average are relatively’. 
slight. On no subject is the average deviation for all the wards in 
Class B as great as that found for any of the issues in Class A. The 
most conspicuous bunching of opposites is found in Wards 3 and 
15, especially on the city tax levy issue of 1917. 

Although small deviations are found oh the School Bond issue 
of 1917, nevertheless, from the stendpoint of community interest 
and campaign enthusiasm, this was an unusually hotly contested 
local-issue. The two publics concerned, however, were geographic- 


ally dispersed almost uniformly over the entire city. Athougk the ` : 


final vote stood 9,738 for, to 22,918 against, not a single precinct in 
the city voted a majority in favor of the proposed bond issue. 
There seems to be little correlation between high economic 
status and the tendency to support measures involving an increase 
in taxation. While Wards 4 and 5 rank highest in the city with | 
respect to economic status, still, on the average, they do not support’ 
economic measures ‘as well as Ward 9 which stands at the bottom 
of the economic scale for the city. Furthermore, it is interesting 
to note that the deviations of Wards 1, 2, and 3, wards which com- 
prise the large German neighborhood, are negative on all questions 
listed in our table; while the deviations in Wards 14, 15, and 16 
are positive on all issues. Wards 9 and 10° have negative deviations 
on all issues in Class A but tend to support taxation measures. 
This may be partially accounted for by the relatively small number ‘ 
. of large taxpayers in these wards. , 
Let us, now examine more closely the territorial distribution of 
the publics supporting and opposing each of the foregoing subjects 
grouped in Class-A, as representing the mores, that is, questions ` 
involving conceptions of right and wrong. Of course the ward is 
too large a geographical unit to furnish a true picture of the details 
of local sentiment on these subjects. Local groups of diametrically 
opposite points of view are frequently bunched together within the 
x These wards embrace the’ disorganized neighborhood already studied. 
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‘same ward. The precinct, there“ore, is a better unit than the ward, 
to bring into relief the natural boundaries of the local group. In 
order to illustrate the various regional attitudes on questions 
pertaining to the mores I have prepared Maps XIV, XV, and XVI. 
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These maps are constructed on the basis of the voting precinct and 
represent the percentage of electors for each precinct voting afirma- 
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tively on the. three subjects in question—prohibition, woman’s 
‘suffrage, and the non-employment of women in liquor shops. 

The similarity of shading of the various sections of ‘the city in 
all three of these maps is significant: The local areas that supported 
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prohibition invariably supported woman’s suffrage to approximately 
the same degree. The areas surrounding thé central. business 
section of the city stand cut conspicuously as opposed to both 
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prohibition and woman’s suffrage and in favor of the employment of 
women in liquor shops; while the eastern, western, and northern 
extremities of the city—the three leading residential areas—are 
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strong supporters of the first two issues and opposers of the third 
issue. : 

In the process of the sifting and sorting of population within a 
city, there is a tendency for people of similar mores to become 
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grouped together in neighborhood association! And it is only in 
the decision of questions involving the mores that the specific 
group character of these local areas comes into prominence. The 
consistency of attitudes displayed by the various local regions on 
questions dealing with the mores is rèmarkable. Not only did the 
Columbus vote on prohibition for consecutive years show almost 
precisely the same results, as iar as local segregation of opinion is 
concerned, but the votes on the other subjects, more or less kindred, 
show almost identical distribution of supporters and opposers. 
The ward distribution of opinion on a number of such subjects is 
grephically shown in Graph I. 
The points are arbitrarily connected to assist the eye in following 
the ward fluctuations on these subjects. The correlation of ward 
opinions on these three subjects is conspicious. Obviously the 
voter who favored woman’s suffrage voted also for prohibition, and 
jor the non-employment of wamen in liquor shops. l 
The lower line graphically representing the relative economic 
status of the different wards, bears an interesting similarity of 
fluctuations to those o7 the lines illustrating ward opinion on the 
three subjects in question: Wards 4, 5, 15, and 16, which stand 
high in economic status are the strongest supporters of each of the 
three municipal issues; while Ward 9, which has ‘the lowest 
economic rating, shows the lowest affirmative vote on these issues. 
The correlation of opinion on these subjects may be shown still 
more clearly by observing the precinct distribution of votes for a 
single ward. There are too many precincts to make it practicable 
to show this distribution for the entire city. But the distribution 
of opinion within one ward will serve.as an example of the general 
1 Similarity of attitudes, however, is not in itself a criterion of group consciousness. 
It is necessary that the individual members of the group shall be aware of the similarity 
of their attitudes. Referring to the Polish peasant, Thomas and Znaniecki, say, 
“The manner in which social opinion Lolds the community together is easily analyzed. 
Any extraordinary occurrence becomes for a certain time the focus of attention of all 
the members of the community, an identical attitude toward this is developec, and 
each member of the community is conscious that he shares the general attitude or that 
his attitude is shared by the rest of the community. These are the three original 


elements of the mechanism of social opinion: the phenomenon, the identity of attitude, 
and the consciousness of this identity.” —The Polish Peasant in Europe and America, 
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_ tendency. Graph II indicates the percentage of voters in each 

‘ precinct in Ward 3, who voted in favor of the three issues: 
woman’s suffrage, prohibition, and the non- employme of women 
in places where liquor is sold. l 
While the percentages of affirmative votes do not fluctuate 
omen in every case still it is very plain that there is a direct 
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correlation of opinion on these three issues. Moreover, it is evident 
that there is a decided regional divergence of opinion within the 
boundaries of this ward. Precincts M, N, and O, which lie in the . 
eastern end of the ward, represent opposite attitudes to those of 
such precincts as B and S, whick occupy the western section of the 
ward, bordering on Sixth Street. 

It is clear to everyone that ward boundaries, as a rule, are purely 
artificial, and do not, therefore, represent the natural groupings 
of population within a city. However, ’all wards in Columbus are 
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not equally artificial, Some show a much greater tendency toward 
` homogeneity and coincidence with natural local groupings taan . 
others. In order to discover the comparative homogeneity of the 
different wards of Columbus I have made a study of the precinct 
veriations of opinion for each ward. The method employed was 
as follows; the total percentage of affirmative votes in each ward 
on each of the four subjects indicated on Table XXVI, was taken 
as the basis. Then the percentage of affirmative votes on each 
_ subject for each precinct within the ward was compared with this, 
and the deviations averaged. Table XXVI gives the result of this 
tabulation for all the wards of the city. ` 

A few interesting facts are revealed in this table. In the first 
place it is quite clear that there is considerable difference in the 
extent of solidarity in the various wards of the city. ‘Ward 2 stands 
out conspicuously as distinctly the most homogeneous ward. With 
its average deviation on all subjects of but 3.8, it stands in striking ` 
contrast to its neighboring Ward 3, which has an average deviation 
of 9.2; and to Ward 6, which has an equally high average. In fact 
Ward 2 consistently shows greater homogeneity on all issues than 
any other ward in the city, with the two slight exceptions of Wards 
5 and 7, in item threé, and in these particular cases the differences 
are extremely small. l l 

The precinct deviations from the ward averages for Wards 2 
and 3 are graphically represented in Graph III. 

With the single exception of Precinct A, which stands at the 
northeast corner of the ward, there is extremely little geographical 
bunching of votes in Ward 2. . Ward 3, on the other hand, shows 
the opposite tendency. Its precinct fluctuations vary from 17 to 
62 per cent of the electors voting in favor of prohibition. 

The superior homogeneity oi Ward 2 is due to the fact that this 
ward is inhabitated almost exclusively by a single nationality, 
Germans. Ward 3, on the contrary, is composed of a number of 
different foreign groups in addition to a large American population. 


-A few conclusions may be drawn from this study of local opinion. 
First, the population of a city tends to segregate itself into locality 
groups possessing similar cultural and moral values; second, issues 
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involving economic expenditure reveal more reflection and personal 
choice on the part of the vozer than do issues pertaining to the 
„mores; third, the ward is not g unit of opinion on any issue, excepi 
where its boundaries happen to coincide with the natural cultural 
and ethnic groupings of the population. 

Those interested in the rehabilitatior. of the city aeeoo 
must, if they are to succeed, take into consideration the dominant 


GRAPH IM 
Comparative Homogeneity of Wards 2 and 3 
As illustrated by precinct distributicn of afirmative votes cn the issue of prohibition, 1918 
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forces at work strengthening or disintegrating the locality groups. 
An efficient scheme of neighborhood reconstruction must take 
cognizance of the natural g-oupings of the population, and efforts 
must be made to stabilize such groupings as far as possible by 
_ establishing community safeguards against encroaching disturbing 
factors. On the other hand, efforts must be made to give to each 
neighborhood a physical unitary character sufficient to differentiate 
it. from surrounding localities. This, of course, will involve a 
systematic scheme of city planning. The following quotation 
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indicates that this subject is already receiving consideration from 
experts on city planning: 


There is then a need today, from the stendpoint of city away for a 
standard political area corresponding to the city neighborhood—or if one 
answers that there are no such things as city néighborhoods, then for the city - 
neighborhoods that ought to exist. A large city should ‘be divided into local 
or neighborhood governments, presumably elzctive, which should, under the 
city government, have charge of certain physical interests of the district. The 
desirability of having real city neighborhoods matching certain city planning 
needs—and, though meeting these, realizing also certain spiritual ends—neigh- 
borhoods defined and vitalized by the Possession accordingly’ of certain govern- 
ing powers, is enforced in many ways. 

It is emphasized by the monotonous lack cf local structural design and thus 
of efficient organic character in our outspread cities, looked at as wholes. It is 
emphasized by the struggling efforts of groups of persons in various localities, 
through local improvement clubs, to affect their local physical conditions by 
their joint efforts, and by the fact that, as things are, a great part of the people 
feel helpless or indifferent concerning these matters. It is emphasized by pro- 
jects which have been made by architects and sociologists to design fit groupings 
for local institutions, business, cultural and social, with a view for the better 
performance of their proper functions and a better symbolizing of the idea of 
neighborhood solidarity. 

It is emphasized by the zealous and in many places locally rooted social 
center movement, which has spread so widely during the last few years. It is 
emphasized by the desire of finest elements of many isolated nationality groups 
for broad and inclusive co-operation in thei- districts toward social welfare, 
and by the spreading notion that common folk should be mustered into the life 
of the community as they have nct been heretofore. It is emphasized by the 
recognized need for moderating the excessive and wasteful mobility of city 
populations, by giving more meaning to locality and making neighborhoods 
more worthy of permanent residence. It is emphasized by the fact that certain 
local interests, touching both the physical functions and social aims of mod- 
ern government; can be better understood and administered locally than by 
the long range machinery. of a city government centering at city hall and 
covering perhaps scores or hundreds of square miles. It is emphasized by 
the historical fact that the finest architectural embodiments of human insti- 
tutions and ideals have for the mcst part been wrought out by communities 
of limited size, as ancient Athens and the cathedral cities of Europe amply 
testify. 

As to precisely what functions would lend themselves to efficient local 
management—possibly the design, construction, maintenance and adornment 
of local streets, the removal of household waste, the provision of some recreation 
factors, especially for the smallest children, tke receipt of taxes, the registration 
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of vital statistics, the development of an architectural scheme for a real neigh- 
borhcod center—whether these are some of the functions which might be 
considered as appropriate for local management, is a question upon which I do 
not wish now to enter. Nor need we now discuss whether this primary govern- 
ing area should comprise one square mile or ten, 10,000 people or 100,000. 
Cases would be decided according to circumstances. Just as local intelligence, | 
pride, and initiative, however, are invaluable in-smaller cities for the purpcse 
` of government, just as the value of these forces is indicated by that fear of 
losing them which leads many outside communities to resist annexation to 
larger communities—so, I believe, these forces will, when given fair opportunity, 
demonstrate their value and efficiency toward limited city neighborhood 
government on a well-considered plan. I believe that°the proper scope and 
objects of city planning will be neither adequately conceived nor adequately 
achieved except through the application to the large city of some federal 
scheme which will bring to bear the potentialities of neighborhood political 
areas as such for their own higher physical organization. ` 


However much we may idealize the values of the social solidarity 
of the traditional neighborhcod and long for their return, the fazt 
remains that our social order has changed profoundly from the 
organic life of the old hamlet or village societies. The seething 
movements of population show no signs of abating. Community 
life is ever growing more mobile and transitory. The demand for 
small homes or apartments, equipped with every possible built-in 
feature—if not completely furnished—is increasing. The modern 
family is loath to assume any responsibilities which may interfere 
with its freedom to move when opportunity or occasion arises. It 
is all a phase of the dynamic economic and social order in which we 
are now living. With the change undoubtedly we lose some of the 
values which went with solidarity, but, on the otker hand, we gain 
much through the very looseness of the present social structure. 
Perhaps some of the neighborhood values may be restored by 
intelligent organization, but there seems to be little ground for 
belief that the dreams of the more extreme neighborhood promot- 
ers will ever be realized. 


* George E. Hooker, “City Planring at and Political Areas,” National Municipal 
Review, VI (May, 1917), 341-42: 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor 
of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIOLOGICAL CONGRESS 


At the first meeting of the International Sociological Congress held 
in Turin, October 9-16, under the auspices of the International Institute 
of Sociology, Turin, it was decided to hold the next meeting at, Vienna, 
October 1-8, 1922. The third congress will be held in Prague in 1923. 
The organization of the 1922 congress is in seven sections as follows: 

“international law; economic problems; disarmament; labor problems; 
woman problems; problems’ of . biosociology and social medicine; 
problems of pure sociology. The two sociological subjects already 
selected are the causes of revolution and their social prevention and the 
relation of sociology and statistics. The International Institute of — 
Sociology announces the establishment of a new international political. 
organ The Voice of the Peoples. Its purpose is to give detailed and 
regular information of the work of the League of Nations and of all 
other institutions of an internaticnal character and to promote through 
scientific discussion the peaceful solution of international problems. - 
During 1922 thirty issues will be published, the first number appearing 
at the time of the Genoa Conference. The editor of the journal. is 
Prozessor Francesco Consentini, director o? the International Institute 
of Sociology. Communications in regard Doth to the new publication 
and to the 1922 meeting of tke International Sociological Congress _ 
should be addressed to Professor Consentini, 21 Santorre Santarosa, Turin. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS 


Social service now has a professional crganization in the American 
Association of Social Workers, 130 East 22d Street. Since the National 
Conference of Social Work in Milwaukee last spring the members of 
this Association, formerly the National Social Workers Exchange, have 
been developing a program similar in purpose to that of the American 
Medical Association, the American Bar Association, and the engineering . 
societies.- 

Between fifteen and thirty thousand people in athe United States 
are engaged in some kinc of professional social service. In a draft of 
membership requirements recently prepared by the new association’s 
executive committee, nearly forty fields of social work are’ enumerated 
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in which men and women “trained in socjal science and technique are 
eligible for: admission.” . 

To qualify for Senior membership according to the proposals of the 
executive committee, one would have to be at least twenty-five years 
‘of age, a college graduate “or have demonstrated by his practical 
achievements an equivalent educational background,” and have had 
four years’ experience in social organizations of recognized standing. ` 
If he or she has had one or two years in a training school for social 
work, that would be equivalent to an equal amount of practical experi- 
ence. Graduate work in social science is also made equal to one year 
of practical experience. ; : 

Provision is made for two other classes of members where the 
standards afe less strict than for Senior members. The Junior member- ` 
ship is intended for the young man or woman with a'year or more of 
_ experience, who is just beginning social work. The Associate member- , 
ship is intended for lay people who desire to co-operate in raising stand- 
ards in social work. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


A National Council for the Social Studies completed its organization 
in Chicago on February 25. Its purpose is to lay the foundations for 
training democratic citizens; and its sponsors believe that such training 
can result only from a carefully developed and adequately supported 
system of teaching in the elementary and secondary schools. Its plan 
looks to promoting co-operation amorg those who are responsible for 
such training, including at least the university departments which con- 
tribute knowledge of facts and principles to civic education; and the lead- 
ing groups of educational leaders, such as principals, superintendents, and 
professors of education, who develop the methods of handling these facts. 

‘An advisory board was set up composed of representatives of (1) the 
five associations of scholars most nearly related to the purpose of the 
National Council—historians, economists, political scientists, sociologists, 
and geographers; (2) the national organizations of educational investi- 
gatcrs and administrators—elementary and high-school principals 
teachers of education, norma:-school principals, and superintendents; 
.and (3) regionary associations of teachers of history and civics. The 
function of this advisory board is to bring into the National Council 
the points of view of the organizations represented by its members and 
to insure a development of the social studies which will be in harmony with 
the best educational thought as well as kased on the best present practice. 
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The following officers were elected for the year 1922-23: L. C. 
Marshall, professor of economics in the University of Chicago, president; 
Henry Johnson, professor of history in Teachers College, vice-president; ` 
Edgar Dawson, professor of government in Hunter College, secretary- 
treasurer; E. U. Rugg, Lincoln School, New York, assistant secretary.. 
An executive committee, charged with the general direction of the 
‘policies of the association will consist of zhe officers and the following 
elected members: C. A. Coulomb, district superintendent, Philadelphia; 
W. H. Hathaway, Riverside High School, Milwaukee; Bessie L. Pierce, 
Iowa University High School. 

The first task the National Council is daakini is the preparation 

_of a Finding List of these experiments or undertakings in the teaching 
of the social studies which now. give promise of being useful. This 
list will contain such exposition af the character and aims of these 
experiments as to make it possikle Zor those working along parallel lines 
to discover each other and to cd-oDerate more fully than’ would other- 
wise be probable. This expository material will have another purpose— 
that of indicating outstanding differences of opinion and program in 
order that these differences mav be systematically stated for purposes 
of analysis and discussion. 

To aid in the discovery and assessment of thesé experiments, the 
National Council has in preparation a list of Key Men and Women who 
will be appointed in the various states to represent the National Council 
in its efforts to collect useful information and then to give currency to 
it. While this organization seems to represent all the elements out of 
which the best development of tae social szudies must proceed, the most 
useful work will be done only with the co-operation of teachers and . 
investigators in all parts of the country to the end that lost motion and 
useless repetition may be eliminated and that mutually strengthening 
experiments may be pressed forward. 

` Persons who are interested in the wholesome development of the 
social studies, whether teachers crothezs, and if teachers, , whether 
teachers of the social subjects or of some other subject, are urged to 
communicate at the earliest convenient moment with the secretary of the 
National Council, Edgar ‘Dawson, 671 Park Avenue, New York City. 
CONFERENCE ON THE Future or PuBLIC HEALTH 

Under the auspices of the United States Public Health Service there 
was held in Washington, March 14 and 15, a conference’of deans of 
schools of public health and medical schcols, presidents of universities 
with which these schools are connected, a selected number of professors 

` of public health subjecis and men actively engaged in public health 
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work, on “The Future cf Public Health in the United States and the 
Education of Sanitarians.” 

Subjects considered include: the present status of the public health 
movement and present fecilities for the education of health officers and 
other sanitarians; various newer aspects of public health and their 
importance in the training of sanitarians; the various kinds of sanitarians 
which will be needed for zhe future; the recruiting and training of more 
and better sanitarians; and the various problems connected with the 
training of sanitarians for the future and the iurther education of those 
who are now employed ir public health work. Among those invited to 
take part in the conference were presidents James R. Angell, Livingsten 
Farrand, Frank J. Goodnow, Ray Lyman Wilbur; deans Hugh Cabot, 
William Darrach, David L. Edsall; professors Allen W. Freeman, E. O. 
Jordan, Roger Perkins, Mazyck P. Ravenel, Milton J. Rosenau, George 
- C. Whipple, Jesse F. Wiliams, C.-E. A. Winslow; doctors Lewellys F. 
Barker, Walter H. Brown, John A. Ferrell, Lee X. Frankel, Otto P. 
Geier, Frederick R. Greea, Vernon Kellogg, John H. Stokes, Victor C. 
Vaughan, George E. Vincent, William A. White, Hubert Work, also 
doctors 5..J, Crumbine, Hugh S. Cumming, Eugene R. Kelley, L. L. 
Lumsden, A. T. McCormack, A. M. Stimson, and Allan J. McLaughlin 
of the United States Public Health Service and the various State Boards 
of Healtà. 
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UN-VERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


The department of social science, formerly a part of the N, 
of political and social science, is in the midst of its first year of separate 
existence with 288 different persons enrolled in the department. A 
social-science discussion group, meeting bi-monthly, has been formed 
among the advanced students. Miss Mary Louise Rutter, A.B., Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, has been made departmental assistant in social 
science. The Civic and Vocational League of Ciñcinnati has recently 
published a monograph by Miss Rutter entitlec The Water Works 
System of Cincinnati. 

` CLARK UNIVERSITY 

During the present'yzar Professor Frank H. Hankins has delivered 
lectures at Clark University, Cornell University, and. Well’s College cn 
the present economic situation in Europe, based on his observations 
during his residence in Europe in 1920-21. Prcfessor Hankins will 
offer in the Clark University summer school courses in introductory 
socialjscience and in the teaching of the social scierces. 

Professor Harry E. Barnes delivered the annual Stuckenberg Lecture 
on applied sociology at Gettysburg College on February 14, 1922. His 
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subject was “The Development of Modern Penology.” The lecture 
will appear in an early number of the Political Science Quarterly. 


- UNIVERSITY cr NORTH CAROLINA 


The School of Public Welfare has just issued, through the extension 
‘division of the university, the following bulletins: Attainable Standards 
in Municipal Programs, A Report oi the First Regional Conference on 
Town and County Administration, Prepared by Howard W. ‘Odum; 
The Rural Playground, Prepared by Herold D. Meyer; Social Service 
and Public Welfare, Prepared by J. F. Steiner and Howard W. Odum; 
The Parent-Teacher Association, A Manual for North Carolina, Prepared 
by Harold D. Meyer; the 1922-23 Bulletin of Announcements, together 
with statement of opportunities in research and study in the social 
sciences at the University of North Carolina. 

- The departnient of rural social science has just issued its latest 
North Carolina Yearbock whic is a volume of some thirty or more 
papers on North Carolina, Industrial and Urban, carefully edited by 
Professor E. C. Branson. These papers are the result of the year’s 
work of the North Carolina Club, now.in its eighth year under the 
direction of Dr. Branson. 

Work has begun on the new a building which will be 
ready for occupancy in the fall of rọ22. This building will be well: | 
equipped with seminar rooms, departmental libraries, statistical labora- 
tory, offices, classrooms, and auditorium. On the first floor will be the 
departments of rural social science, sociology, and the School of Public 
Welfare. : 

The University announces for early publication The Journel of 
Sosial Forces, to be published quarterly and devoted to the promotion 
of social work and public welfare. In addition to contributed articles 
it will have regularly six departments of special contributions: ‘“Inter- 
State Reports from the Fields of Public Welfare and Social Werk,” 
“Reports and Methods of Teaching the Social Sciences in the High 
Schools,” ‘“Inter-Racial Relations and Activities in the Southern 
States Local Committees,” “National, State, and Local Country Life 
Programs,” “Current Toeren in Town and City Programs,” “Reviews 
of Books and Literature.” While it is primarily intended as a medium 
of exchange of practical knowledge for the southern states it is not 
limited to the South either in its scope cr its editorial board. : 


Om WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


In the fall of 1920 Okio Wesleyan University established the depart- 
ment of sociology for the first time, separating the work from economics. 
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At that time Mr. Bruce L. Melvin was put in charge of the work. During 
the year of 1920-21 Mrs. Melvin aided in. the department by teaching 
one course each semester. Also during the year 1920-21 Mr. Melvin 
finished his thesis and took his Ph.D. in the spring from the University 
of Missouri, In the fall of 1921 Mr. Frank W. Hoffer, B.D., MIA., of 
the University of Chicago, through the co-operation of Ohio Wesleyan 
University and the Methodist Board of Home Missions was added to 
the department, specializing in the field of the rural church, especially 
on the side of social development of the rural church.‘ Also Miss Ruth 
Fenderich, A.B. of Oberlin, and M:A. of Columbia, was added to tke 
department specializing in the field of the races, giving courses in tke 
negro problem and immigration this year. During the present year 
the department has been co-operating with the Ohio Federation of 
Churches through their representative Dr. Brugh, who has been aidirg 
in a Louse-to-house survey of Delaware County. Also the department 
has been co-operating with different communities in the development of 
community work throughout Delaware County, in the organization of 
community councils and social and recreational programs. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Five extension classes in sociology are being conducted this semester 


in southern California by the University at which somewhat over 200 |“ 


public school teachers and principals are enrolled. 

_ During the summer session of 1¢22 Professor Clarence M. Case, f 
the University of: Iowa, will offer two courses: one in “Human Culture 
and Races,” and the other in “Democracy and Socia: Progress.” 

Professor E. S. Bogardus read a paper upon the Relation of Public 
Health to Social Problems at the California State Contiene of Social 
Agencies held in April at San Diego. 

Mr. D. F. McLaughlin, Superintendent of County Charities, was 
the chief speaker at the recent meeting’ of the Southern, California 
Sociological Society, the subject of his address being “Interesting 
Clients That I Have Known.” 

Alice M. Fesler, A.M., has been elected Instructor in: Sociology and 
Supervisor of Social Case Work. The department of sociology ncw 
has the full-time service of five teachers, who, together with lecturers 
giving regular courses, are conducting thirty-one classes each semester. | 


Master’s THESES AND DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS — 
Eecause of the limited space in this issue, the Annual List of Stu- 
dents’ Dissertations in Sociology wiil appear in the July number of the 
Journal. 


REVIEWS 


Property. By ARTHUR JEROME EpDy, with a Preface by Horace 
J. Briwces. Chicago: A. C. McClurg and Company, 1921. 
Pp. 254. $2.50. 

With the possible exception of Withers’ The Case for Capitalism, 
no book has more plausibly than the present one briefed an argument in 
rebuttal of the charges since Marx against our present property system. 
Such men as John D. Rockefeller, Russell Sage, Andrew.Camnegie, and 
Marshall Field were serving the public better when they were accumulat- 
ing their fortunes than when they or their representatives were spending 
it; the Marshall Field will, designed tc hold his productive investments 
together as long as possible, was a sort of instrument to be encouraged; 
if Henry George could have his way he would do for nations in general 
what Lenin has done to Petrograd. - So runs the recital. Incidentally, 
it brings out aspects of the human process which critics of our present 


society have neglected. After all, however, Mr. Eddy’s admissions, 


one of his premises even, will weigh more in the ultimate summing-up 


„than these considerations. The fact that he was a lawyer of: large 


practice gives to these admissions significance which they would not have 
if submitted by an academic man or an agitator. People of capitalistic 
sympathies should welcome the book because it formulated their case 
more plausibly than previous efforts. People of proletarian ae 
should read it as a partial corrective of FOETA; 

Axsion W. “SMALE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Major Social Problems. By RupotpH M. Brnper, Ph.D. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1920. Pp. 324. $2.00 
` This useful handbook gives many of the leading facts, together with 
an interpretation of the facts, concerning social institution and processes. 
The family as a social institution, feminism, the eugenics movement, 
together with the socialization of business, of religion, and of education 
are some of the main topics. Without analyzing the principle by which 
he distinguishes between minor and major problems, the author, how- 
ever, uses sound judgment in his choice of major social problems. 
Throughout the book Dr. Binder <arefully postulates two funda- 


mental concepts, namely: (1) the definite social environnient: into _ 
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which (2) the individual is born, and which influences him and which he 

‘influences. The author fulfils the promise which he makes in the 
Preface by maintaining a spirit of courage and an open mind. For 
example, he declares that our nation, standing sponsor for small naticns. 
‘must beware of helping only the few great land owners and other privi- 
leged persons in these nations. He urges the socialization of business, 
by which he means that all business transacticns shall be governed 
according to the principle of service to employees andthe public rather 
than by the principle of profits. 

The author’s fundamental thesis is revealed in the proposition that 
the major social problem is an educational one, namely, that of socializing 
all men and at the same time of making all men economically efficient. 
The reading references and the questions for each chapter will add to 
the value of the book as a text for study groups. 


‘Emory S. Bocarpus 
UNIVERSITY oF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The Immigrant Press and Its Control. By ROBERT E. PAEK. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1922. Pp. xx+488. $2.50. 


The present volume is one of the Americanization Studies prepared 
under the direction of Allen T. Burns. It deals wita one particular 
phase of immigrant activities, supplementing the general analysis of 
immigrent heritages undertaken in a previous volume in this series, 
Old World Traits Transplanted, by Professors Park and Miller. Part I 
treats of “The Soil for the Immigrant Press,” Part II, “The Contents 
of the Foreign-Language Press,” Part ILL, “The Natural History of the 
Immigrant Press,” and Part IV, “Control of the Press.” Like the 
volume just mentioned, it is liberally supplied with original documents 
which alone would give it high value. Much of the original material is 
taken from immigrant papers, but some of it, and often the best, is from 
documents prepared especially for this study. The press furnishes an 
accurate index of the character and the sources of the immigrant stream. 
Thus it is shown that there has been in.recent decades a relative decline 
in the number of German papers, with 2 corresponding growth among the 
newer immigrant groups. Other notable features are an increase of 
radical papers accompanying the change from the “settler” type of 
iminigrant to the proletarian type, and a gradual shading off from the 
language of the intellectuals to that of the folz. 

But the deeper import of the book lies in its interpretation of the 
foreign-language press as a factor in assimilation. . Herein it is ‘to be 
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compared with Thomas and Znaniecki’s Polish Peasant in Europe and 
America, though it covers a wider range of groups than that valuable 
collection, and condenses the interpretative discussion. into narrower 
limits. While never descending into controversy Professor Park leaves 
no doubt of his detachment from that faddist-sentimentalist type of ` 
‘thought (not wholly absent from the curricula of certain enterprising 
universities) which holds that Americanization is an outside process to ` 
be administered mechanically, and to be finished off with the formula, 
“There, now you are Americanized. Next.” He values at their full 
worth those heritages, including language, which the Old World people 
bring with them and, instead of attempting to eradicate these by legisla- 
tion or. taboo, would accept them as useful agents in the assimilation 
process, in some cases into the second or third generation. Even when 
the immigrant press is wholly naticnalistic in content and intention it 
may play its part in socialization, because present adjustment within 
one group and adherence to any heritages, however alien, is more helpful 
toward ultimate adjustment to Ameriza than mere houseless detachment. 

Until the world-war came the immigrant press had grown up as a 
wild, inorganic product outside the American consciousness. The war 
made it necessary to use this important factor of control, with thé 
result that both America and the’ immigrant press have begun to be 
- aware of each other, to the advantage cf both. Americans have been 
- placidly content to allow nationalist groups to believe and to assert that 
this country is not a nation but merely a place to live, where incomers ' 
have a perfect right to settle and govern themselves according to their 
own standards. America has now been forced to become aware of her- 
self as well as of these alien groups. What difection this new awareness 
shall také is at present a problem of greatest moment. Agencies like 
the Inter-Racial Council and the Fereign-Language Information Service 
of the Red Cross are undertaking to use the press as a means of bringing 
the two into organic relations. Professor Park is inclined to doubt the 
practicability of some of their methods, nor does he believe that any 
system of merely mechanical control is likely to succeed. 

Probably few Americans will consent to worry much over Ratzen- ` 
hoefer’s prediction that increasing density of population will ultimately 
solidify our foreign-language groups into militant self-defense bodies 
which may become dangerous to national unity. Our nonchalant opti- - 
mism is possibly foolish; but again there may lie unconscious wisdom in 
the policy of gradual infiltration rather than sudden coercive trans- 
formation. For if the foreign-language press is itself a “phenomenon of 
immigration,” the massed colonies in our larger centers are probably no 
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less so; and the present restriction of immigration is likely to gradually 
weaken the adhesive power of both. Itis the transition period that is 
the critical one. Only a rigid doctrinaire policy of forced uniformity, as 
contrasted with a policy of tolerating old heritages, would be likely to 
make those heritages harden into fanetical creeds. 

When it is remembered that the immigrant press Las a total circula- 
tion ol nearly ten million, the ‘mportance of this factor for the future 
social history of America becomes apperent. This volmue is a significant 
one, not only because it collects in usable form materials from which an 
intelligent study of the problems may be made, but because it makes a 
sane and masterly analysis of the facts in their relation to fundamental 
principles of social organization. 


U. G. WEATHERLY 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


The State and Government. By James Quavre Deatey. New 
York: D. Appleton & Cc., 1921. Pp. xivt+4o9. $3.00. 

This volume is a revision of the author’s earlier book, The Develop- 
ment of the State, but.it is essentially a new book. Seven chapters have 
been added and the old materiai has been thoroughly revised. It is an 
excellent general summary of gcvernmeni as a social institution. It is 
intended to serve as an introductory text in political science and to 
provide a background for the study of specific national-governments. 

The earlier chapters are devoted to definitiors, to the development 
of economic regulation and political government, to explanations of 
sovereign powers, and to the differentiation of sccial institutions. The 
distinction between state and government is made clear both by careful 
definition and by discussion of this subject in a brief chapter. Sovereignt:7 
is the distinguishing characteristic of the state, but this does not givz 
validity to the objections of the advocates of syndicalism or guild social- 
ism wto fear what they call the “absclute state.” Itis pointed out that 
such objections are based on a misunderatinding of the terms state and 
government, state and society, law and ethics. In the author’s opinion 
absolute sovereignty of the state is entirely compatible with the most 
radical democracy on the ona hand or the most extreme governmental 
` autocracy on the other. Government is the definite political organiza- 
tion to which is intrusted the right ta exercise the sovereign powers of 
the stete. The power of the government is not coterminous with th2 
power of the state. A goverrment does not have absolute power against 
which the people have no rights, not even the right of -evolution.” Four 
examples are cited to show the means by which in the course òf centuries 
the danger to liberty in identizying state with government has teen 
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averted: (x) the doctrine of popular sovereignty, (2) fundamental law, 
(3) separation of powers, (4) Marigtio’s conciliar theory, first stated with 
"respect to the church and later applied to the state. 

Professor Dealey insists that the ancestry of the state proper traces 
back to the war band of primitive civilization, while the development of 
political government is to be traced throigh tribal organization and the 
patriarchy (pp. 2, 5, 28 f., 267). - “Welaré,” he says, “is the primary 
activity of the state” (p. 162), “even in these modern days admittedly 
the prime duty of the state is war” (p. 4). This is not to say that 
government has as its chiet, function wacfare and preparation for war, 
but he goes so far as to say in another connection that “the organization 
of the war band was probably the beginnings of political government” 
(p. 147) and that in times of peace “there has been `a steady encroach- 
ment of the state on the functions usualy exercised by social agencies” 
(p. 268). Has this been an “encroachment” of government or of state? 
It is difficult to maintain consistently even a clearly defined distinction 
between the state and government. 

In the discussion of the organization of government and democracy 
the threefold division of government is abandoned and the following is 
substituted: (x) the.legal scvereign, maker of fundamental law; (2) 

. the lawmaking department, making statutes; (3) the executive, from 
which is differentiating (4) the administ-ative; (5) the judicial system; 
from which is separating (in the United States) (6) a special court for 

` the authoritative interpretation of the written constitution; ` (7) the 
electorate, which is steadily increasing ics powers at the expense of the 

three historic departments of government” (p. 173). 

Professor Dealey thinks ‘‘it is well-nigh impossible to get a clear 
understanding of government unless on2 considers the electorate as a 
fourth department.” Separate chapters are devoted to these several 
divisions of government and to policies in government and the growth 
of democracy. 

This volume represents one method of approach’ to the teaching of 
political science. It is an effective text. probably there is none better, 
- for the instructor to use who prefers the historical method. It is not a 
useful text for one who prefers to approach the subject from the stand- 
point of the existing political organization, leading up to theory, and 
has the facilities at hand jor using this method. Under these circum- ’ 
stances, however, he should not cverlook its serviceableness i in a course 


on political theory. 
J. E. CUTLER 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


RECENT LITERATURE 


NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts and the bibliography in this issue were prepared under the general 
direction of K. E. Barnhart, by Evelyn Buchan, M: S. Everett, Guy B. Johnson, Mazie 
L. Kasak, Daniel C. Fu, Beryl Rogers, and Wiley B. Sanders, of the Department of 
Sociology of the University of Chicago. 


Each abstract is numbered at the end according to the “Tentative Scheme for 
the Classification of the Literature of Sociology and Social Sciences” given in the 
March number of the Journal, i 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


The Identity of Instinct and Habit—“Instinct” may be action determined solely 
by the environment (stimulation patterr) and the constitution of the animal. 
“Instincts” are purely arbitrary groupings of activities, which overlap at times. 
Reaction tendencies based on desire afer a better foundation for study. Instinct not 
distinguishable from habit: All reactions are definite responses to definite stimulus 
patterns, and the exact character of the response is determined in every case by the 
inherited constitution of the organism and the stimulus pattern. All reactions are 
instinctive; all are acquired. Instinct is the form and method of habit-formation; 
habit the way in which instinct exhibits itself. Practically, we use the term “instijc- 
tive reaction” for one whose antecedents we do not care to inquire into, and “acquired 
reaction” for one of whose antecedents we do intend to give some acccunt.—Knight 
Dunlap, Journal of Philosophy, XIX (February 16, 1922), 85-93. (I, 2.) E. B. 


The Modification of Instinct—Associations formed prior to the appearance of an 
instinct may modify the instinct when it appears. Experiments:show that birds 
hatched and reared by a different species may when grown prefer to mate with the 
species of their adoption —Walter S. Hunter, Journal of Philosophy, XIX (February 
16, 1¢22), 98~100. (I, 2.) E. B. 


The Thrill in Relation to the Lesser Conscious States.—Consctousness is a state 
oi awareness necessary in the processes of adjustment of the body to stimuli. Lezser 
consciousness remains after a complete adjustment has been made, or after a particular 
stimulus has ceased to act upon the brain. Marginal habits occupy a borderland 
situation between states of accentuated consciousness and of lesser consciousness. 
Feeling states, in the form of subjective sensorial memories, are means of explaining 
certain processes of associational activities. Objective sensorial and subjective sensorial 
memories explain in a physiological way those factors in -psychoanalytic work 
interpreted by symbolic hypotheses. Ph-siotogical well-being md conduct: Is a basic 
factor for explaining normal and abnormal modes of conduct, which allows a broader 
conception than present psychoanalytic theories permit.—Irving R. Kaiser, Pedagogical 
Seminary, XXVIII (December, 1921), 323-67. (1, 4.) ae E. E, 


TD. THE FAMILY 


Tinneh Animism.—Animism is the key to understanding all that is commonly 
called heathen superstition. Research among the Battaks of the Indian Archipelago 
and the Tinneh of the lower Yukon reveal similar animistic beliefs. Substance: of 
animistic belief: The soul is an elixir of life, a life-stuff, which is found everywhere 
in nature-—John W. Chapman, American Anthropologist, XXIII (July-September, 
1921), 298-320. (H, r.). . E. B. 
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HI. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


Art among Cavemen.—Tue: drawings lef: by Bushmen and by preneolithic 
European men raise questions as to the motives underlying the produccion of art. 
Magic and art: It is often claimec thet primitive art represents attempts to control 
food-supply, rain, spirits, etc., by mean: of magic. This explanation is not satisfac- 
tory. Magic has always been the enemy of artistic expression. If art were nothing 
more in its origin than a means of coercing tae powers controlling the world, the 
‘stage of scrawl and drone would never have been left behind. The origin of ari in 
sesf-expression: It is rather to te sougkt in an impulse to reproduce one’s impression 
of the movement, vividness, and: beauty of tke world. W. F. Lofthouse, London 
Quarterly Review, (January, 1922), ta7-G0. (IL, 1.) G. B. J. 


Women and the Clubs of the French Revolution—Women were admitted to 
some men’s clubs, but without equal privileges in many cases. Certain societies 
admitted whole families. As the influence of tae women grew, they tended to form 
clubs of their own. But their excessive demaads provoked an investigetion, aiter 
which women’s clubs were suppressed by the government. But women continued to 
be members of some men’s clubs.—Winifred Stephens, Fortnighily Review, CXI 
(February, 1922), 219-28. (MI, 3.) | : E. B. 


Enumeration Errors in Negro Population.—Census figures show unaccountable 
rise and fall of decennial increments, with gradual ‘decline in the rate cf increase. 
The sudden slump between rgro and 1920 car te accounted for in one of three ways: 
(x1) An undercount of the Census Bureau; (2) sadden increase in the death-rate; (3) 

_decrease in birth-rate. We can demonstrate tkat neither of the latter two is true. 
Kelly Miller, Scientific Monthly, XIV (Febrvary 1922), 168-77. (III, 4) E.B. 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


The Way to Industrial Peace.—Industrial urrest will not be cured by the domina- 
` tion of either capital or labor, but by harmony and co-operation of both. A program 
for industry: Five claims of workers must be satisfied: (1) Earnings sufficient to 
maintain a reasonable standard of comfort; {2) peasonable hours of work; (3) reason- 
able economic security during the whole working life and in old age; (4) a reasonable 
share, with the employer, in determining the ccnditions of work; (5) an interest in 
the prosperity of the industry in which they are engaged.—B. S. Rowntree, Proceed. 
Acad. Pol. Sci., IX (January, 1922), 98-114. (LV, x.) G. B. J., 


The Cry of the Modern Pharisee-—Two moces of approaching the Jewish problem: 
To the extraverted Jew (the modern Sadducee_ the solution is political, economic, 
social; it is fusion. To the introverted modern Pharisee, the, solution is within the 
Jewish heart and soul. Tesk of the madern Pherisee: Most grievances against the 
Jews are due to the fact that the Jewish individuality has come into contact with other 
individualities in every land and kas become distorted. The task, as tke modern 
Pharisee sees it, is to inspire price in the Jewisa personality, to bring the Jew back to. 
himself, to aid him in self-recovery—Fabbi Jee] Blau, Atlantic Monthly, CXXIX 
(January, 1922), 1-13. (IV, 2.) ; G. B. J. 


_ VIL. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND TEE SOCIAL PROCESS 


Religion and Culture in Itely.—Sżtudy of religion in Italy is now a searca through 
history for the elements and means of a rebirth inte spiritual health and power. Effects 
of this research will spread to the masses. Religious conflict: An open rupture has 
occurred between representatives of research and the Catholics.—Ernesto Buonaiuti, 
Hibbert Journal, XTX (July, 1922), 636-23.: (VIZ, 2.) i ' EB. 


La question sociale.—The social question has existed since earliest times. We 
find it in the Jiad taking the form of Thersites hurling invectives at Agamemnon. 
In Rome it consisted in agrarian agitatiors. Ir tae Middle Ages it took on a religious 
form. Theories vary, interesis and sentiments remain the same: The sentiments and 
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interests involved in the social question remain constant, the theories vary. The 
social question has almost always been solved by external circumstances rather than 
by measures taken deliberately by the group. The organization of the production 
of wealth and the distribution of wealth are the two main points of interest in the 
social question.—Vilfredo Pareto, Scientia, XVI (January, 1922), 37-46. WH 3.) 


Tae Religious Revolution—(This article is the gist cf a chapter in a forthcoming 
valumz on The Reconstruction of Religion.) The present crisis in religion: A naw 
rerormation is in process in.the Christian church. It has been brought about by the 
failure of religion to adapt itself to science and democracy. Science and religion: 
A religion which is adapted to modern life must be adjusted to science. Science simply 
demands rational thinking, and religion loses if it tries to thwart rational thinking. 
Religion must stop being afraid of knowledge. Modern need of religion: Modern man 

_needs religion even more than primitive man did. He mast have faith, he must have 
confidence in the world if he is not to despair. His faith must become a dynamic 
faith. The religious revolution can -esult ir: atheism and agnosticism or it can bring 
about a more socialized and rational form of Christianizy in harmony with modern 
science and democracy. The result depends on the guidance of the movement by 
religious, and scientific leaders—Charles A. Ellwood, Christion Century, XXXI 
(February 2, 1922), 138-42. (VII, 4.) G. B. J. 


VHI SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


Eugenics versus Civilization —Civilization has failed to improve the human raze. 
It is of course difficult to define the term, but if by civilization is meant a state of 
mankird which is superior to, and exclusive of, barbarism and savagery, surely it has 
failed. It is because of this that eugenics has its place. Eugenics and civilization 
are not naturally hostile to each other. They should indeed reach an agreement about 
the principles on which the former can reform and supplement the latter.—F. C. S. 
Schiller, Eugenics Review, XIII (July, 1921), 381-93. (VIII, 2.) D. C. F. 


The Necessity for Sterilization.—(x1) Insanity, epilepsy, and feeble-mindedness 
are transmissible diseases and defects in about three-fourths of all cases. (2) Insanity, 
epilepsy, feeble-mindedness, and other forms of psychopathy render the individual 
so afflicted very susceptible to criminal tencencies. (3) Approximately two-thirds of 
all criminals are in some way mentally defective and are the offspring of mentally 
defective parents. (4) The tendency to crime is indirectly inherited, because mental 
“defect is directly and indirectly inherited. (5) The practice of sterilization upon the 
incurable insane, epileptic, feeble-minded, and confirmed mental defective criminals 
would reduce crime to a very large degree by stopping the propagation of these classes. 
(6) Sterilization is not a predatory measure; on the other hand, it is one of the best 
sccial treatments which society has at her command for zhe betterment of the human 
race.—Paul E. -Bowers, Journal of Delinguency, VI (September, 1921), 487-324. 
(VIII, 4.) i D. C. F. 


Alsoholism in Relation to Mental Depression.—Characteristics of the. Alcohkolic:— 
Distinction must be made between alcoholism and excess in drinking. An alcoholic 
is an individual who needs alcohol in ordez to be normal, wherezs a drunken man isa 
person whose mental condition is norma! but who, under the influence of alcohol, 
rapidly enters into an abnormal state. An ordinary drunken man, tnerefore, is aot 
an alcoholic. Alcoholism and the personalit::: Alcohol dozs not act on a normal person 
in the same manner as it does on a perscr: in a state of mental depression. It takes 
the former from a state of normalcy and plunges him rapidly into a state of drunken- 
ness, whereas it takes the latter from a state of inertia and impotence and returns him 
to a-normal state. Alcoholism and public health: The problem of alcoholism is aot 
only a problem of general medicine but also a problem of social hygiene and public 
health. . In order to combat this evil effectively, physicians as well as social workers 
and mental specialists should all .co-operate—Pierre Janet, Journal of American 
Mediccl Association, LXXVII (November 5, 1921), 1462-67. (VIII, 5.) D.C.F. 
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IX, METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


International Venereal Disease Statistics Registration methods are so unlike 
that comparison between two countries is difficalt. Statistics of still-birth, insanity, 
aneurism, etc., would throw light on venereal—lisease prevalence, but these are not 
reliable at present. Strict secrecy in the registretion of causes of death should increase 
the percentage of deaths reported due to veneceal disease-——Knud Stouman, Social 
Hygiene, VIL (October, 1921), 435-40." (IX, 1.) G. B. J. 


Intelligence Tests and the Classification of Eupils. I.—To determine reliability of 
tests, three were administered to the same greups. These three were (a) Chicago 
Group Intelligence Test, Form A; ib) Otis Groug Test, advanced, Form A; {c) Terman 
Group Test, Form A. The average inter-test correlation was .77; 30 per cent of the 
pupils classified by one test were out cf place according to another. Betweer: one- 
fifth and one-sixth were not properly <lassifiec by the test, judged by the criterion 
of camposite scores. The average disparity between individual scores for the same 
pupils in two different tests was 6 points measured by the Chicago scale, 11.1 by the 
Otis, and 13.9 by the Terman scale—a degree of variability calling for great caution in 
the use of these tests for classifying pupis. Checking intelligence tests by comparison of 
deviation. The Otis test agreed more closely with each of the others than they did 
with each other, and showed less deviation fram an assumed true deviation value. 
For che present it should be regarded as most seliabie of the three for measuring the 
general intelligence of high-schcol Freshmen—F. S. Breed and E. R. Breslich, School 

. Review, XXX (January, 1922), 51-65. (IX, 2. E. B. 


Clue-Aspects in Social Case Work.—Probl:ms in case work are contributing to 
the development of a science of personality. The works of Shand, Paton, Wallas, 
and others are based on the conviction that a :cience of personality is possible. In 
general, personality is conceived as the product «f interaction between one’s biological 
endowment and his social milieu. Socic! case werk and the study of personality: Social 
problems, since they represent aberrations or faiures of the individual in social adjust- 
ment, present the case worker with the opporturity of analyzing personality in terms 
of group relationships. The author cites case studies of three unmarried mothers, 
analyzes them in terms of their relaticns to the hope group, and suggests certain 
categories which might aid tke social worker in his analyses—Ada E. Sheffield, 
Survey, XLVII (November’12, 1921}, 241-42. “IX, 4.) G.B.J. 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Auguste Comte et Durkheim.—Duzkhe-m as a successor to Auguste Comte has 
brought the positive philosophy down to earth ard put it on a firm foundation. Comte, 
in opposition to Kant, thinks that morality is immanent in life; contrary to Durkheim, 
that it is anterior to given social conditions. Morality relative to the social organization 
in which it arises: Durkheim denies the existeace- of moral thought before the beginning 
of society. He regards morality as relative ani detzrmined by the existing society. 
According to Comte, human nature which is autericr to social determinism, creates 
morality.—F. Pécaut, Revue de Méiaphysique et de Morale, XXVIIL (October-Decem- 
ber, =921), 639-55. (X, 1.) i M.S. E. 


The Technological Interpretation of Eistory—The Marxian interpretation is 
technological, not economic. Marx anc Enzels held that.the social process is based 
on changes in the modes of production, these chenges affecting the economic, political, 
and social structure and the ad‘ustments of mam to them. ‘The Marxian theory fails 
to take into account the ultimate forces in life viz., human instincts, capacities and 
emotions, and the stimuli afforded by the ervirnnment,—Alvin H. Hansen, Querierly 
Journal of Economy, XXXVI (November, 19211, 72-83. (X, 2.) G. B. J. 


A Century of Political Experience and Thkought.—The nineteenth century was 
characterized by two distinct tendencies as regards the state: (1) The tendency to 
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ignore the state; this characterizes English thought and syndicalism all over Europe. 
(2) Thé tendency to overemphasize competency of the state; such has characterized 
German political thinkers and Marxians. The three main currents of social thought 
which influenced ninetéenth-century political problems: Positivism, Darwinism, and 
Marxism. The European of the latter half of the nineteenth century was more respon- 
sive to materialistic ideas than to any other. Economic and mechanistic development 
almost eliminated the'ethical conception of society. The beginning of the twentieth 
century shows a predominance of the idez of increasing centralization of political 
power and the practical rehabilitation of Machiavellism—Gregory Zilboorg, Political 
Science Quarterly, XXXVI (September, 1921), 391-408. (X, 2.) G. B. J. 


Les déviations éthico-sociales et la science économique——The movement against 
classical political economy: The Christian Socialists, the Verein für Sozial Politik in 
Germany, the welfare economists în America and England, and the advocates of 
social liberalism have criticized classical palitical economy because it neglected moral 
and human values. Political economy, however, with its apparent support of egoism, 
has really served humanity. Econcsmics and ethics: To insist on an ethical or moral — 
political scierice is to confuse the meaning of science. A science can be neither moral 
nor immoral but has as its object only the search for truth. The object of political 
economy is to find general Jaws of value and exchange. Economics and progress: 
In contradiction to the policies of interventionists, political economy finds that prog-ess 
is in inverse ratio to coercion of man by man and in direct ratio to man’s control cver 
things.—Yves-Guyot, Journal des Economistes, LXX. (November, 1921), 257-76. 
(X, 2.) | : 2: $ M. S. E- 

Children’s Courts in Russia.—Children’s courts in all the chief cities are a com- 
munist innovation. They try all accused persons between fourteen and eighteen. 
Sentences are mild, being limited to warnings and rəprimard, except in extreme 
cases.—Hans Niedermar, Survey, XLVII (November 19, 1921), 278-79." cn 
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